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C  H  AP. 
In  the  populous  and  extensive  kingdoms  of  v,^     ;  i 
modem  Europe,  the  revolutions  of  public  af&irs  Exteot  of 
seldom  distiu'b  the  humble  obscurity  of  private  nian  mii-' 
life ;    but  the  national  transactions  of  Greece  [^'^^^ 
involved  the  interest  of  every  family,  and  deeply 
affected   the   fortune  and  happiness  of  every 
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CHAP,  individual.  ^  Had  the  arms  of  the  Athenians 
,  ^^'  ,  proved  successful  in  Sicily,  each  citizen  would 
have  derived  from  that  event  an  immediate 
accession  of  wealth,  as  well  as  of  power,  and 
have  felt  a  proportional  increase  of  honour  and 
security*     But  their  proud  hopes  perished  for 
ever  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.     The  succeed- 
ing disasters  shook  to  the  foundation  the  fabric 
of  their  empire.     In  one  rash  enterprise  they 
lost  their  army,  their  fleet,  the  prudence  of  their 
experienced  generals,  together  with  the  flourish- 
ing vigour  of  their  manly  youth.  ^ — Irreparable 
disasters!   which    totally  disqualified  them  to 
resist  the   confederacy  of  Peleponnesus,  rein- 
forced by  the  resentment  of  a  new  and  powerful 
enemy.     While  a  Lacedaemonian  army  invested 
their  city,  they  had  reason  to  dread  that  a  Syra- 
cusan   fleet   should   assault   the  Piraeus;'  that 
Athens  must  finally  yield  to  these  combined 
attacks,    and    her    once    prosperous    citizens, 
destroyed  by  the  sword,  or  dragged  into  captivity, 
atone  by  their  death  or  disgrace  for  the  cruelties 
which  they  had  recently  inflicted  on  the  wretched 
republics  of  Melos  and  Scion^. 
Sou"iuto      '^^^  dreadful  alternative  of  victory  and  defeat, 
Athens,     renders  it  little  surprising  that  tlie  Athenians 
xch^f      should  have  rejected  intelligence,  which  they 
A.  c.  41?.  must  have  received  with  horror.     The  first  mes- 
sengers of  such  sad^newB  were  treated  with  con- 

>  Thucjdid.  1.  vH.  p,  557.  Cicero  goes  fortber.  Hie  primuaiy 
opes  illius  ciyitatis  victae,  comminuttey  depressseqoe  sunt :  hi  boc 
poitUy  Athemengium  nobilitatis,  imperiiy  glori»  naufragium  factum 
exisdmatur.  deer,  in  Verren,  v.  87, 
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tanpt :  but  it  was  impossible  long '  to  withhold  chap. 
belief  from  the  miserable  fugitives,  whose  squalid  v  ™'  . 
and  dejected  countenances  too  faithfully  attested 
the  public  calamity.  Such  evidence  could  not 
be  reused ;  the  arrogance  of  incredulity  was 
abashed,  and  the  whole  republic  thrown  into 
consternation,  or  seized  with  despair.  The  vene- 
rable members  of  the  Areopagus  expressed  the 
Hu^esty  of  sUeirt  sorrow ;  but  the  piercing  cries 
of  woe  extended  many  a  mile  along  the  lofty 
walls  which  joined  the  Pirasus  to  the  city;  and 
the  licentious  populace  raged  with  unbridled 
fiuy  against  the  diviners  and  orators,  whose 
blind  predictions,  and  ambitious  harangues,  had 
promoted  an  expedition  eternally  fatal  to  their 
country.* 

The  distress  of  the  Athenians  was  too  great  to  Combuui- 
admit  the  comfort  of  sympathy ;  but  had  they  on^ 
been  oq^abie  of  recmving,  they  had  little  reason  !^°^ 
to  ^cpect  that  mdancholy  consolation.    The 
tidings  so  afflictii^  to  them  gave  un^eakable  joy 
to  their  neighbours :  many  feared,  most  hated, 
and  all  envied  a  people  who  had  long  usurped 
the  dominion  of  Greece.   Tlie  Athenian  allies,  or 
rather  subjects,  scattered  ov&r  so  many  coasts  and 
islands,  prqiared  to  assert  their  independence ; 

*  The  calamity  was  so  great  that  the  boldest  imagination  bad 
nerer  dared  to  conceive  its  possibility.  Theur  minds  being  thus 
naprepared,  the  Athenians^  says  Thucydides^  disbelieved  km  tms  imrv 
«Mr  np»rw»y*»^  «( «vr*  T8  9frf9  tuan^fuyuffi'  even  those  soldiers  who 
escaped  firom  thb  melancholy  bunness.  The  stories  of  Plutarch  in 
Kida»  of  AthenssuSy  ftc.  may  be  si^Iy  rejected  as  fictions,  since 
they  are  inconsistent  with  Thucydides*s  narrative. 

'Thucydid,  I.  \nli,  p.  i58.  et  seq. 
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CHAP,  the  confederates  of  Sparta,  among  whom  the 
XXL  ^  Syracusans  justly  assumed  the  first  rank,  were 
"  ^  '      unsatisfied  with  victory,  and  longed  for  revenge:; 
even  those   communities  which  had    hitherto 
declined  the   danger  of  a  doubtful    contest, 
meanly  solicited  to  become  parties  in  a  war, 
likely  tx)  terminate  in  the  final  destruction  of 
Athens.  * 
Abetted         Should  all  the  efforts  of  such  a  powerful  con- 
•eniment  fedcracy  still  prove  insuflBcient  to  accomplish  the 
of  Persia,  ^uin  of  the  dcvoted  city,  there  was  yet  another 
enemy  behiiicl,  from  whose  strength  and  ani- 
mosity the  Athenians  had  every  thing  to  fear. 
The  long  and  peaceful  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  King 
of  Persia,  ended  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years  before  the  Christian  aera.    The  two  follow- 
Ihft.years  were  remarkable  for  a  rapid  succession 
of  kings,  Xerxes,  Sogdianus,  Ochug ;  the  last  of 
whom  assumed  the  name  of  Darhis,  to  which 
historians  have  added  the  epithet  of  Nothus,  the 
bastard,  to  distinguish  this  effeminate  prince  from 
his  illustrious  predecessor*     The  first  years  of 
'     Darius  Nothus  were  employed  in  confirming 
his  disputed  authority,   and  in  watching  the 
dangerous  intrigues  of  his  numerous  kinsmen 
who  aspired  to  the  throne.    When  every  rival 
was  removed  that  could  either  disturb  his  quiet 
or  offend  his  suspicion,  the  monarch  sunk  into 
an  indolent  security,  and  his  voluptuous  court 
was  governed  by  the  feeble  administration  of 

4  Thucydid.  1.  viii.  p.  558.  et  seq.    Diodor.  1.  xiii.  p.  348. 
s  Diodor.  i.  xii.  p.  523.    Ctetia*,  Pewic.  c.  xlv.  ct  ieq. 
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women  and  eunuchs.*  But  in  the  ninth  year  of  c  H  a  p. 
his  reign,  Darius  was  roused  from  his  lethargy  by  ^  ^^^ 
the  revolt  of  Egypt  and  Lydia.  The  defection 
of  the  lattor  threatened  to  tear  from  his  dominion 
the  valuable  provinces  of  Asia  Minor ;  a  conse* 
qitence  which  he  determined  to  prevent  by  em* 
ploying  the  bravery  of  Phamabazus,  and  the 
policy  of  the  crafty  Tissaphemes,  to  govern  re- 
spectivdy  the  northern  and  soutliem  districts  of 
that  rich  and  fertile  peninsuhit  The  abilities  of 
these  generals  not  only  quelled  the  rebellion  in 
Lydia,  but  extended  the  arms  of  their  master  to* 
wards  the  shores  of  the  JEgsean,  as  well  as  of  the 
Hellespont  and  Propontis ;  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  treaty  which  forty  years  before  had  been 
ratified  between  the  Athenians,  then  in  the  height 
of  their  prosperity,  and  the  unwarlike  Artax- 
erxes.  But  die  recent  misfortunes  of  that  ambi- 
tious people  flattered  the  Persian  conmuuiders 
with  the  hope  of  restoring  the  whole  Asiatic 
coast  to  the  Great  King^  as  well  as  of  inflicting 
exemplary  punishment  on  the  proud  city,  which 
Itad  resisted  the  power,  dismembered  the  empire, 
and  tarnished  the  glory  of  Persia. 

The  terror  of  such  a  formidable  combination  The  Atiie- 
might  have  reduced  the  Athenians  to  despair;  prcl^'^ 
and  our  surprise  that  this  consequence  should  ■^▼oit. 
not  immediately  follow,  will  be  increased  by  the 
following  reflection.      Not  to  mention  the  im- 
mortal trophies  of  Alexander,  or  the  extensive 

•  Ctesias,  c.  xlviL 

'  ThiM^dicL  1.  viii.  p.  560,  &  Ctesia9|  Persic,  c.  li. 
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CHAP,  ravages  of  Zingis   Khan,  Tamerlane, .  and  the 
XXI,  ^  Tartar  princes  of  their  race  j  the  Spaniards,  the 
Portuguese,  and  other  nations  of  modem  Europe, 
have,  with  a  handful  of  men,  marched  victorious 
over  the  effeminate  or  barbarous  coasts  of  the 
eastern  and  western  world.     The  hardy  disci* 
pline  of  Europe  easily  prevailed  over  the  unwar- 
like  softness  of  India  and  the  savage  ignorance 
of  Aitierica.     But  the  rapid  success  of  all  these 
conquerors  was  owing  to  their  military  know- 
ledge^ and  experience.     By  the  superiority  of 
their  arms  and  of  their  discipline,  the  Romans 
subdued  the  nations  of  the  earth.     Bjut  the  Athe- 
nians affi>rd  the  only  example  of  a  people,  who, 
by  the  virtues  of  the  mind  alone,  acquired  an  ex- 
tensive dominion  over  men  equally  improved  with 
themselves  in  the  arts  of  war  and  government. 
They  possessed,  or  w6re  believed  to  possess,  su- 
perior courage  and  capacity  to  the  nations  around 
them ;  and  this  opinion,  which  should  seem  not 
entirely  destitute  of  foundation,  enabled  them  to 
maintain,  by  very  feeble  garrisons,  an  absolute 
authority  in  the  islands  of  the  ^gaean,  as  well  as 
in  the  cities  of  the  Asiatic  coast,     llieir  disasters 
and  disgrace  in  Sicily  destroyed  at  once  the  real 
and  the  ideal  supports  of  their  power  j  the  loss 
of  one-third  of  their  citizens  made  it  impossible 
to  supply,  with  fresh  recruits,   the  exhausted 
strength  of  their,  garrisons  in  foreign  parts ;  the 

*  If  that  of  the  Tartars  should  be  doubted,  the  reader  maj  consult 
MoBi*  de  Guigues's  Hist,  dcs  Huns,  or  Mr.  Gibbon's  admirable 
dcfcription  of  the  warlike  manners  of  the  pastoral  natiom,  ▼.  ii. 
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terror  of  their  fleet  was  no  more;  and  ^eir  mid-  CHAP, 
tiplied  defeats  before  the  walls  of  Syracuse^  y  P"^  . 
had  converted  into  contempt  that  admiration  in 
which  Athens  had  been  loi^  hdd  by  Greeks 
and  Barbarians* 

But  in  free  governments  there  are  rich  latent  P^cniiar 
resources  which  public  calamities  alon6  can  bring  J?fr^ 
to  light;  and  adversity,  which,  to  individuals  en-  govero- 
dowed  with  inborn  vigour  of  mind,  is  the  great  "**"** 
school  of  virtue  and  of  heroism,  furnishes  also  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  popular  assemblies  the  noblest 
field  for  the  display  of  natiotial  honour  and  mag" 
nanimity.  Had  the  measures  of  the  Athenians 
depended  on  one  mikn,  or  even  on  a  few,  it  is 
probable  that  the  selfish  timidity  of  a  prince,  and 
the  cautious  prudence  of  a  council,  would  have 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  misfortunes,  too  heavy 
for  the  unsupported  strength  of  ordinary  minds. 
But  the  first  spark  of  generous  ardour,  which  the 
love  of  virtue,  of  glwy,  and  the  republic,  or 
even  the  meaner  motives  of  ambition  and  vanity, 
excited  in  the  assembled  multitude,  was  diffused 
and  increased  by  the  natural  contagion  of  sym- 
pathy :  the  patriotic  flame  was  communicated  to 
every  breast ;  and  the  social  warmth,  reflected 
from  such  a  variety  of  objects,  became  too  in- 
tense to  be  resisted  by  the  coldness  of  caution 
and  the  damps  of  despair. 

With  one  mind  and  resolution  the  Athenians  Prudcnt 
determined  to  brave  the  severity  of  fbrtune,  and  "^^^  ▼>««■- 

*^  0U4  mea- 

to  withstand  the  assaults  of  the  enemy.     Nor  did  iorei  of 
this  noble  design  evaporate  in  useless  specula-  ^*''^'^*" 
tion ;  the  wisest  measures  were  adopted  for  re- 
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CHAP,  ducing  it  to  practice.     The  great  work  begaff^ 
v^^  y  as  national  reformation  ought  always  to  begin, 
by  regulating  the  finances,  and  lopping  off  every 
branch  of  superfluous  expense.     The  clamour  of 
turbulent  demagogues  was  silenced ;  aged  wis- 
dom and  experience  were  allowed  calmly  to 
direct  the  public  councils ;    new  levies  were 
raised ;  the  remainder  of  their  fleet  was  equipped 
for  sea ;  the  motions  of  the  colonies  and  tribu- 
tary states  were  watched  with  an  anxious  solici- 
tude, and  every  proper  expedient  was  employed 
that  might  appease  their  animosity,  or  render  it 
impotent.  •    Yet  these  measures,  wise  and  vig- 
orous  as  they  were,  could  riot,  probably,  have 
suspended  the  fall  of  Athens,  had  not  several 
concurring  causes  facilitated   their    operation. 
The  weak,  dilatory,  and  ineffectual  proceedings 
of  the  Spartan  confederacy ;   the  temporising, 
equivocal,  and  capricious  conduct  of  the  Persian 
governors  J  above  all,  the  intrigues  and  enter- 
prising genius  of  Alcibiades,  who,  after  involv- 
ing his  country  in  inextricable  calamities,  finally 
undertook  its  defence,  and  retarded,  though  he 
could  not  prevent,  its  destiny. 
The  Pelo-       In  the  year  following  the  imfortunate  expedi- 
^^and"     ^^^  ^^^  Sicily,  the  Spartans  prepared  a  fleet  of 
Peraans     an  hundred  sail,  of  which  twenty-five  gallies  were 
Sct'^inst  furnished  by  their  own  sea-ports;  twenty-five  by 
jeAsjadc  t^e  Thebans}   fifteen  by  the  Corinthians;  and 
cncies  of    the  remainder  by  Locris,  Phocis,  Megara,  and  the 

Athens. 

9  Thucydid.  I.  viii.  p.  559.    Diodor.  h  xiii.  p.  5iO. 
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maritime  cities  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,   c  fl  A  p. 
This  armament  was  destined  to  encourage  and  y^^j 
support  the  revolt  of  the  Asiatic  subjects  of  tbe  oijinp. 
Athenians.     The  islands  of  Chios  and  Lesbos,  as  ^^q  ^^^^ 
well  as  the  city  Erythrae  on  the  continent,  solicit-, 
ed  the  Spartans  to  join  them  with  their  naval 
force.     Their  request  was  enforced  by  Tissa- 
pfaemes,  who  promised  to  pay  the  sailors,  and  to 
victual  the  ships.     At  the  same  time,  an  ambas- 
sador from  Cyzicus,  a  populous  town  situate  on 
an  island  of  the  Propontis,  entreated  the  Lace- 
dsemonian  armament  to  sail  to  the  safe  and  capa- 
cious harbours  which  had  long  formed  the  wealth 
and  the  ornament  of  that  city,  and  to  expel  the 
Athenian  garrisons,  to  which  the  Cyzicenes  and 
their  neighbours  reluctantly  submitted.     The 
Persian  Phamabazus  seconded  their  proposal ; 
offered  the  same  conditions  with  Tissaphernes  ; 
and  so  little  harmony  subsisted  between  the  lieu- 
tenants of  the  Great  King,  that  each  urged  his 
particular  demand,  with  a  total  unconcern  about 
the  important  interests  of  their  common  ^•master. 
The  Lacedfiemonians   held  many  consultations  Dilatoiy 
among  themselves,  and  with  their  allies ;  hesi-  ^f^*^^ 
tated,  deliberated,  resolved,  and  changed  their  federates, 
resolution ;   and  at  length  were  persuaded  by 
Aldbiades  to  prefer  the  overture  of  Tissapher- 
nes  and  the  lonians  to  that  of  the  Hellespon- 
tines  and  Phamabazus. 

The  delay  occasioned  by  this  deliberation  was  xbcAtha- 
tbe  principal,  but  not  the  only  cause,  which  bin-  c^y^and 

»•  Thucydid.  p.561,  562. 
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CHAP,    dered  the  allies  from  acting  expeditiously,  at  a 
V  ^^j^ .  time  when  expedition  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
defeat  the  ance.     A  variety  of  private  views  diverted  them 
SSxorin-  froJ^  th®  general  aim  of  the  confederacy;  and  the 
Seciii*"^  season  had  far  advanced  before  the  Corinthians, 
oijmap.      distinguished  as  they  were  by  excess  of  antipathy 
jLc/*416.  *^  Athens,  were  prepared  to  sail.     They  deter* 
mined,  from  pride  perhaps,  as  well  as  superstition^ 
to  celebrate  ",  before  leaving  their  harbours,  the 
Isthmian  games,  consecrated  to  Neptune,  the 
third  of  the  Grecian  festivals  in  point  of  dig- 
nity  and  splendour.     From  tliis  ceremony  the 
Atlienians,  though  enemies,  were  not  excluded 
by  the  Corinthian  magistrates;   nor  did  they 
exclude  themselves,   though  oppressed  by  the 
weight  of  past  misfortunes,  and  totally  occupied 
by  the  thoughts  of  providing  agsdnst  future  evils. 
WhQe  their  representatives  shared  the  amuse- 
ments of  this  sacred  spectacle,  they  neglect- 
ed not  the  commission  recommended  by  their 
country.     They  secretly  informed  themselves  of 
the  plan  and  particular  circumstances  of  the 
intended  revolt,   and  learned  the  precise  time 
fixed  for  the  departure  of  the  Corinthian  fleet. 
In  consequence  of  this  important  inteUigence, 
the  Athenians  anticipated  the  designs  of  the 
rebels  of  Chios,  and  carried  off  seven  ships  as 
pledges  of  their  fidelity.     The  squadron  which 
returned  from  this  useful  enterprise,  intercepted 

"  "  TLfitp  TO  iff$iua  nMoproffoMri,**  The  scholiast  justly  observes  tha 
force  of  the  "  8ia,'*  *«  thoroughly,  completely,"  t.^.  until  they  had 
celd[>rated  the  games,  the  complete  number  of  days,  appointed  by 
antiquity.    Yid.  JE.  Port,  ad  lo^c.  p.  S9Z, 
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the  Caritithiaiis  as  they  sailed  through  the  Saro-   G  H  A  F. 
nic  gulph  ;  and  having  attacked  and  conquered  ^  ^^^ 
them^  pursu^  and  blocked  them  up  in  their 
harbours.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Spartans  and  thdr  allies  sent  to  Socemfiii 
the  Ionian  coast  such  squadrons  as  were  spcees*  ^^^fj|^ 
sively  ready  for  sea,  under  the  conduct  of  Aid-  foderate^ 
blades,  Chalcideus,  and  Astyochus.     The  first 
of  these  commanders  sailed  to  the  isle  of  Chios, 
which  was  distracted  by  contending  factions* 
The  Athenian    partisans  were  surprised,    and 
compelled  to  submit ;  and  the  city,  which  pos- 
sessed forty  gallies,  and  yielded  in  wealth  and 
populousness  to  none  of  the  neighbouring  colo- 
nies, became  an  accession  to  the  Peloponnesian 
confederacy.     The  strong  and  rich  town  o£ 
Miletus  followed  the  example:   Erythrse  and 
Clazomen^  surrendered  to  Chalcideus ;  several 
]daces  of  less  note  were  conquered  by  Astyochus* 

When  the  Athenians  received  the  unwelcome  Battle  of 
intdiligettce  of  these  events,  they  voted  the  ex-  ^«'«^"^ 
penditure  of  a  thousand  talents,  which,  in  more  xai.  s.' 
prosperous  times,  they  had  deposited  in   the        *^*'' 
citadel,  under  the  sanction  of  a  decree  of  the 
senate  aiid  people,  to  reserve  it  tor  an  occasion 
of  the  utmost  danger.    This  seasonable  supply 
^labled  them  to  increase  the  fleet,  which  sailed, 
under  JHirynichus  and  other  lead^^,  to  the  isle 
of  Lesbos.     Having  secured  the  fidelity  of  the 
I^bians,  who  were  ripe  for  rebellion,  they  en- 
deavoured to  recover  their  authority  in  Miletus, 

MThucydid.  p.  564. 
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CHAF.  anciently  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  Ioni<J 
V  ^^^^j  coast.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought  before  the 
walls  of  that  place,  between  the  Athenians  and 
Argives  on  one  side,  and  the  Peloponnesians, 
assisted  by  the  troops  of  Tlssaphernes  and  the 
revolted  Milesians,  on  the  other.  The  Athenian 
bravery  defeated,  on  this  occasion,  the  superior 
numbers  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians  to  whom  they 
were  opposed ;  but  their  Argive  auxiliaries  were 
repulsed  by  the  gallant  citizens  of  Miletus :  so 
that  in  both  parts  of  the  engagement,  the  Ionic 
riace,  commonly  deemed  the  less  warlike,  pre- 
vailed over  their  Dorian  rivals  and  enemies. 
Orated  with  the  joy  of  victory,  the  Athenians 
prepared  to  assault  the  town,  when  they  were 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  a  fleet  of  fifty-five 
sail,  which  advanced  in  two  divisions,  the  one 
commanded  by  the  celebrated  Hermocrates,  the 
other  by  Theramenes  the  Spartan.  Phiynichus 
prudently  considered,  that  his  own  strength  only 
amounted  to  forty-eight  gallies,  and  refused  to 
commit  the  last  hope  of  the  republic  to  the  dan- 
ger of  an  unequal  combat.  His  firmness  de- 
^  spised  the  clamours  of  the  Athenian  sailors,  who 
insulted^',  under  the  name  of  cowardice,  the 
The  Athe-  cautiou  of  their  admiral ;  and  he  calmly  retired 
l?^e!r*  with  his  whole  force  to  the  isle  of  Samos,  where 
the  popular  faction  having  lately  treated  the 

»3  Like  Fabius, 

"  Non  ponebat  enim  rumores  ante  salutem;" 

Ennius  apud  Cic. 
which  Thucydides  expresses  more  pithily,  "  «Sc  irirrc  ry  wtrxpy  ©wiJc* 
wt^as  a\ofon  htuavZwwffgw^*  p.  574. 
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nobles  with  shocking  injustice  and  cradty,  too  c  H  A  p. 
frequent  in  Grecian  democracies,  were  ready  to  ^^^y. 
receive  with  open  arms  the  patrons  of  that  fierce 
and  licentious  form  of  government. 

The  retreat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  acknow-  TbcAthc 
ledged  the  naval  superiority  of  the  enemy ;  a  "'•"•^^ 
superiority  which  was  alone  sufficient  either  to  byAidbi- 
acquire  or  to  maintain  the  submission  of  the  *^" 
neighbouring    coasts    and  islands.     In    other 
respects  too,   the  Peloponnesians  enjoyed  the 
most  decisive  advantages.     Their  gallies  were 
victualled,   their  soldiers  were  paid  by  Tissa- 
phemes,  and  they  daily  expected  a  reinforcement 
of  an  hundred  and  fifty  Phoenician  ships,  which, 
itwas  said,  had  already  reached  Aspendus,  a  sea- 
port c^Pamphylia.    But,  in  this  dangerous  crisis, 
fortune  seemed  to  respect  the  decUning  age  of 
Athens,  and  by  a  train  of  accidents,  smgular  and 
almost  incredible,  enabled  Alcibiades,  so  long 
the  misfortune  and  tlie  scourge,  to  become  the 
defence  and  the  saviour,  of  his  country. 

During  his  long  residence  in  Sparta,  Alci-  HUin- 
biades  assumed  the  outward  gravity  of  deport-  ^"S""- 
ment,  and  conformed  himself^  to  the  spare 
diet  and  laborious  exercises,  which  prevailed 
in  that  austere  republic ;  but  his  character  and 
his  principles  remained  as  licentious  as  ever. 
His  intrigue  with  Timea,  the  spouse  of  King 
Agis,  was  discovered  by  an  excess  of  female 
levity.  The  Queen,  vain  of  the  attachment  of 
so  celebrated  a  character,  familiarly  gave  the 
name  of  Alcibiades  to  her  son  Leotychides  ;  a 
name  which,  first  confined  to  the  privacy  of  her 
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CHAP,  fextiale  companions,  was  soon  spread  abroad  in 
^  ^~^  .  the  world.  Alcibiades  punished  her  folly  by  a 
most  mortifying  but  well-merited  declaration, 
boasting  that  he  had  solicited  her  favours  from 
no  other  motive  but  liiat  he  might  indulge  the 
ambitious  desire  of  givhig  a  king  to  Sparta.  The 
c^ence  itself,  and  the  shameless  avowal,  still 
more  provoking  than  the  ofience,  excited  the 
keenest  resentment  in  the  breast  of  the  injured 
husband.  ^^  The  magistrates  and  genends  of 
Sparta,  jealous  of  the  fame,  and  envious  of  the 
merit  of  a  stranger,  readily  sympathised  with  the 
misfortunes,  and  encouraged  the '  revenge  of 
Agis ;  and,  as  the  horrid  practice  of  assassination 
still  disgraced  the  manners  of  Greece,  orders 
were  sent  to  Astyochus,  who  commanded  in 
cliief  the  Peloponnesian  forces  in  Asia,  secretly 
.  to  destroy  Alcibiades,  whose  power  defied  those 
laws  which'in  every  Grecian  republic  condemned 
adulterers  to  death.  **  But  the  active  and  subtle 
Athenian  had  secured  too  faithful  domestic  in- 
telligence in  the  principal  families  of  Sparta  to 
become  the  victim  of  this  execrable  design. 
^  With  his  usual  address  he  eluded  all  the  snares  of 
Astyochus:  his  safety,  however,  required  per- 
petual  vigilance  and  caution,  and  he  determined 
to  escape  from  a  situation,  which  subjected  him 
to  such  irksome  constraint. 
Hit  con-  Publicly  banished  from  Athens,  secretly 
iSSTtrs-    persecuted  by  Sparta,  he  had  recourse  to  the 

laphernef. 

*«  Plutarch,  ii.  49.  in  Alcilnad. 

*s  Ly^i^s  in  defence  of  Euphiletui,  Ac.  p.  4 19. 
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friendship  of  Tissaphernes,  who  admired  his^  CHAP« 
accomplkhments,  and  respected  his  abilities, 
which,  though  far  superior  in  d^ree,  were  si- 
milar  in  kind  to  his  own.  Tissaphemes  was  of  a 
temp^  the  more  readily  to  serve  a  friend,  in 
proporti<m  as  he  less  needed  his  services.  Alci« 
blades,  therefore,  carefully  concealed  from  him 
the  dangerous  resentment  of  the  Spartans.  In 
the  selfish  breast  of  the  Persian  no  attachment 
could  be  duraUe  unless  founded  on  interest} 
and  Alcibiades,  who  had  deeply  studied  his  cha- 
racter, began  to  flatter  his  avarice,  that  he  might 
ensure  his  protection.  He  informed  him,  that 
by  allowing  the  Peloponnesian  sailors  a  drachma, 
Qor  seven-pence  sterling,  of  daily  pay,  he  treated 
them  with  an  useless  and  even  dangerous  libera- 
lity :  that  the  pay  given  by  the  Athenians,  even 
in  the  most  flourishing  times,  amounted  only  to 
Uiree  oboli;  which  proceeded,  not  from  a  dia- 
indination  to  reward  the  skill  and  valour  of  their 
seamen,  but  from  an  experience,  that  if  they 
received  more  than  half  a  drachma  each  day,  the 
superfluity  would  be  squandered  in  such  pro- 
fligate pleasures  as  enfeebled  and  corrupted  their 
minds  and  bodies,  and  rendered  them  equally 
incapable  of  exertion  md  of  discipline.  Should 
the  sailors  prove  dissatisfied  with  this  equitable 
reduction,  the  Grecian  character  afforded  an  easy 
expedient  for  silencing  their  licentious  cla- 
mours. It  would  be  sufficient  to  bribe  the  naval 
OMnmanders  and  a  few  mercenary  orators,  and 
the  careless  and  improvident  seamen  would  sub- 
mit, without  suspicion,  the  rate  of  their  pay,  as 
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CHAP* 
XXI. 


Persuades 
him  to  di- 
minish his 
subddies 
to  the 
Pelopon- 
nesians. 


Alienates 
him  from 
the  inte- 
rest of 
Sparta. 


well  as  every  other  concern,  tO|  the  influence  and 
authority  of  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
govern  them.  ^^ 

Tissaphernes  heard  this  advice  with  the  atten- 
tion of  an  avaricious  man  to  every  p]roposal  for 
saving  his  money ;  and  so  true  a  judgment  had 
Alcibiades  formed  of  the  Greeks,  that  Hermo- 
crates  the  Syracusan  was  the  only  officer  who 
disdaitied  meanly  and  perfidiously,  to  betray  the 
interest  of  the  men  under  his  command ;  yet, 
through  the  influence  of  his  colleagues,  the  plan 
of  oeconomy  was  universally  adopted,  and  on  a 
future  occasion,  Tissaphernes  boasted  that  Her- 
mocrates,  though  more  coy,  was  not  less  corrupt- 
ible than  others,  and  that  the  only  reason  for 
which  he  undertook  the  patronage  of  the  sailors, 
was  to  compel  a  reluctant  compliance  with  his 
own  exorbitant  demands.  This  reproach  illus- 
trates the  opinion  entertained  by  foreign  nations 
of  Grecian  virtue ;  but  it  is  probably  an  as- 
persion on  the  fame  of  the  illustrious  Syracusan. 

The  intrigues  of  Alcibiades  had  sown  jealousy 
and  distrust  in  the  Peloponnesian  fleet :  they  had 
alienated  the  minds  of  the  troops  both  from  Tis- 
saphernes and  their  commanders :  the  Persian  was 
ready  to  forsake  those  whom  he  had  learned  to 
despise ;  and  Alcibiades  profited  of  this  disposition 
to  insinuate  that  the  alliance  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
was  equally  expensive  and  inconvenient  for  the 
Great  King  and  his  lieutenants.  "  That  these 
haughty  republics  were  accustomed  to  take  arms 
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to  defend  the  liberties  of  Greece,  a  design  chap. 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  views  of  the  Persian  y  ^^\ » 
court.  If  the  Asiatic  Greeks  and  islanders  as- 
pired at  independence,  and  hoped  to  deliver 
themselves  from  Athenian  governors  and  gar- 
risons,  without  submitting  to  pay  tribute  to 
Persia,  they  ought  to  carry  on  the  war  at  their 
own  expence,  since  they  would  alone  reap  the 
benefit  of  its  success.  But,  if  Tissaphemeapur- 
posed  to  recover  the  ancient  possessions  of  his 
master,  he  must  beware  of  giving  a  decided  su- 
periority to  either  party,  especially  to  tlie  warlike 
Spartans.  By  an  attention  to  preserve  the  ba- 
lance even,  between  the  hostile  republics,  he 
would  force  them  to  exhaust  each  other.  Amidst 
their  domestic  contests  an  opportunity  would 
soon  arrive,  when  Darius,  without  danger  or  ex- 
pence,  might  .crush  both,  and  vindicate  his  just 
hereditary  claim  to  the  dominion  of  all  Asia.'* 

These  artful  representations  produced  almost  Aicibiadei 
an  open  breach  between  Tissaphernes  and  his  pave^the*^ 
confederates.      The  advantage,  which  Athens  ^•yforh" 

.--./•  ,  .  .11  1   return  to 

would  derive  from  this  rupture,  might  have  paved  Athcn«, 
the  way  for  Alcibiades  to  return  to  his^ountry :  ag^n^^^'^e 
but  he  dreaded  to  encounter  that  popular  fury,  democracy 
whose  effects  he  had  fatally  experienced,  and 
whose  mad  resentment  no  degree  of  merit  could 
^peasej    he  therefore  applied  secretly  to  Pi- 
sander,  Theramenes,  and  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  Athenian  camp.     To  them  he 
deplored  the  desperate  state  of  public  affairs, 
expatiated  on  liis  own  credit  with  Tissaphernes, 
and  insinuated  that  it  might  be  yet  possible  to 
VOL.  iir.  c 
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CHAP,  prevent  the  Phoenician  fleet  at  Aspendiis  from 
^^  ,  sailing  to  assist  tlie  enemy.     Assuming  gradually 
more  boldness,  as  he  perceived  the  success  of  his 
intrigued,  he  finally  declared  that  the  Athenians 
might  obtain  not  merely  the  neutrality,  but  per- 
haps the  assistance  oi*  Artaxerxes,  should  they 
consent  to  abolish  their  turbulent  democracy,  so 
odious  to  the  Persians,  and  entrust  the  adminis- 
tration of  government  to  men  worthy  to  nego- 
ciate  with  so  mighty  a  monarch. 
A  similar        When  the  illustrious  exile  proposed  this  mea- 
<ie«gn        sure,  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  acquainted 
the  city      with  the  sccrct  cabals  which  had  been  already 

aiid  in  the  fomied,  both  in*  the  city  and  in  the  camp,  for  ex- 
camp.  .11  1  .   1   t  1    vAi 

ecuting  the  design  which  he  suggested.  The  mis- 
fortunes, occasioned  by  the  giddy  insolence  of 
the  multitude,  had  thrown  the  principal  authority 
into  the  hands  of  the  noble  and  wealthy,  who, 
corrupted  by  the  sweets  of  temporary  power, 
were  desirous  of  rendering  it  perpetual.  Many 
prompted  by  ambition,  several  moved  by  incon- 
stancy, a  few  directed  by  a  just  sense  of  the  in- 
curable defects  of  democracy,  were  prepared  to 
encounter  every  danger,  that  they  might  over- 
turn the  established  constitution.  In  the  third 
and  most  honourable  class  was  Antiphon,  a  man 
of  an  exalted  character,  and  endowed  with  ex- 
traordinary talents.  The  irresistible  energy  of 
his  eloquence  was  suspected  by  the  people.  He 
appeared  not  in  the  courts  of  justice,  or  in  the 
assembly ;  but  his  artful  and  elaborate  composi-* 
tions  often  saved  the  Kves  of  his  friends.  He 
was  the  invisible  agent  who  governed  all  the 
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rnotiaiis  of  the  conspiracy;  and  when  compdledt  chap. 
after  the  ruin  of  his  party,  to  stand  trial  for  his  y  ^^ 
life,  he  discovered  powers  of  mind  that  astonish- 
ed the  most  discerning  of  his  '^  contemporaries, 
i^sander,  Theramenes,  and  the  other  leaders  of 
the  fuistocraticai  party,  warmly  approved  the 
views  <^  Aldbiades.  The  Athenian  soldiers 
likewise,  though  they  detested,  the  impiety,  ad^ 
mired  the  valour,  of  the  illustrious  exile,  and 
longed  to  see  him  restored  to  the  service  c^  his 
country.  All  ranks  lamented  the  dangerous 
situation  of  Athens ;  many  thought  that  their 
affiurs  must  become  desperate,  should  Tissa- 
ph^nes  command  the  Phoenician  fleet  to  co- 
<^erate  with  that  of  Pelc^nnesus ;  and  many 
rgoiced  in  the  prospect  of  a  Persian  alliance,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  would  enter  at  once 
into  Ae  pay  of  that  wealthy  satrap.  '• 

^  Tho^cfid.  L  viH.  p.  600.  A  ftw  Imcs  «bofe»  Tfaucy&ks  4e- 
acnbcft  the  character  of  Antiphon  with  expfestiTe  eaerij:  t^^p 

9ifnu  yew/iCMf  Ktu  &  yrti^  etrciy.  **  An  Athenian,  in  rirtue  tecond 
to  oe  Biao  then  living,  endowed  with  the  greatest  vigour  of  thought, 
aad  tbe  greateit  power  of  expreifion.'*  Plutarch  In  the  very  inao- 
curate  and  imperfect  woric,  intitled,  The  Lives  of  tbe  Ten  Orators,' 
tells  us  that  Antiphon  was  the  first  who  wrote  institutions  of 
OTBtery;  and  that  his  pleaifings  were  the  mort  ancient  tliat  had 
.eome  down  to  posterity.  Among  the  ifteen  q>eecfaes  ascribed  to 
him,  I  think  there  are  three  that  do  not  invalidate  the  high  com- 
mendation of  Thucydides. 

>*  What  udhienee  this  coHfldoadon  most  have  had,  magr  be  con- 
jectured £rom  the  information  of  Andocides,  Orat  iiL,  who  says, 
that  la  ^e  course  of  this  war  the  Spartans  received,  from  thdr 
Persian  allies,  snbudies  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  talents,  about 
M  niUion  stediBg.  This  sum  is  prodigious,  considering  thfi  value  of 
inoDey  in  that  age. 

C  « 
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CHAP,  One  man,  the  personal  enemy  of  Alcibiadeg^ 
^  ^^\  J  alone  opposed  the  general  current.  But  this 
Phryni-  man  was  Phrynichus,  whose  prudent  firmness  as 
counter-  ^  commauder  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
piouAi-  remark*  The  courage  with  which  he  encoun- 
tered dangers  many  have  equalled,  but  none  ever 
surpassed  the  boldness  with  which  he  extricated 
himself  from  difficulties.  When  he  perceived 
thaft  his  colleagues  were  deaf  to  every  objection 
against  recalling  the  friend  of  Tissaphemes^  he 
secretly  informed  the  Spartan  admiral  Astyochus^ 
of  the  intrigues  which  were  carrying  on  to  the 
disadvantage  of  his  country.  Daring  as  this 
treachery  was,  Phrynichus  addressed  a  traitor 
not  less  perfidious  than  himself.  Astyochus  was 
become  the  pensioner  and  creature  of  Tissa- 
phemes,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  intel- 
ligence. The  Persian  again  communicated  it  to 
his  favourite  Alcibiades,  who  complained  in 
strong  terms  to  the  Athenians  of  the  baseness 
and  villany  of  Phrynichus*  The  latter  excul- 
pated himself  with  consummate  address ;  but,  as 
the  return  of  Alcibiades  might  prove  fatal  to  his 
safety,  he  ventured,  a  second  time,  to  write  to 
Astyochus,  gently  reproaching  him  with  his 
breach  of  confidence,  and  explaining  by  what 
means  he  might  surprise  the  whole  Athenian 
fleet  at  iSamos ;  an  exploit  that  must  for  ever 
establish  his  fame  and  fortune.  Astyochus  again 
betrayed  the  secret  to  Tissaphemes  and  Alci- 
biades ;  but  before  their  letters  could  be  con- 
veyed to  the  Athenian  camp,  Phrynichus,  who, 
by  some  unknown  channel,  was  informed  of  this 
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»ew  treachery,  anticipated  the  dangerous  dis-  C  H  A  P 
covery,  by  apprising  the  Athenians  of  the*  >^ 
enemy's  design  to  surprise  their  fleet.  They 
had  scarcely  employed  the  proper  means  to  frus- 
trate that  purpose,  when  messengers  came  from 
Alcibiad^  to  announce  the  horrid  perfidy  of  a 
wretch  who  had  basely  sacrificed  to  private  re- 
sentment the  last  hope  of  his  country.  But  the 
messengers  arrived  too  late  j  the  prior  inform- 
ation of  Phrynichus  as  weU  as  the  bold  and  sin-^ 
gular  wickedness  of  his  design,  which  no  com- 
mon degree  of  evidence*  was  thought  sufficient 
to  prove,  were  sustained  as  ailments  for  his 
exculpation;  and  it  was  believed  that  Alcibiades' 
bad  made  use  of  a  stratagem  most  infamous  in 
itself,  but  not  unexampled  among  the  Greeks, 
for  destroying  a  mzxi  whom  he  detested.  *• 
The  opposition  of  Phrynichus,  though  it  re-  pj 


tarded  the  success  of  Alcibiades,  prevented  not     -^  ^^' 
the  measures  of  Pisander  and  his  associates  for  against  tb« 
abolishing  the  democracy.  The  soldiers  at  Samos  tic3^ 
were  induced,  by  tlie  reasons  above  mentioned,  v*"*™*"^ 
to  acquiesce  in  the  resolution  of  their  generals. 
But  a  more  difficult  task  remained;  to  deprive 
the  people  of  Athens  of  their  liberty,  which,  since 
tiie  expulsion  of  the  family  of  Fisistratus,  they 
had  enjoyed  an  hundred  years.     Pisander  headed 
the  deputation  which  was  sent  from  the  camp  to* 
the  city  to  effect  this  important  revolution.     He 
acquainted   the    extraol-dinary  assembly,   sum- 
moned  on  that  occasion  in  the  theatre  of  Bac- 

»»  Thueydkl*  p.  5&7— 5ao. 
c  3 
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CHAP,  chus,  with  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted 

YYF 

^j^  '  by  their  soldiers  and  fellow-citizens  at  Samos^ 
The  compact  band  ^  of  conspirators  warmly  ap- 
proved the  examjde  ;  but  loud  murmurs  of  dis- 
content resounded  in  different  quarters  of  that 
spacious  theatre.  Pisander  asked  the  reason  of 
this  disapprobation.  ^*  Had  his  opponents  any 
thing  better  to  propose  ?  If  they  had,  let  theni 
come  forward  and  explain  the  grounds  of  their 
dissent:  but,  above  aU»  let  them  explain  how 
they  could  save  themselves,  their  £unilies,  auid 
their  country,  unless  they  complied  witli  the 
demand  of  Tissaphernes.  The  imperious  voice 
^necessity  was  superior  to  law  ;  and  when  the 
actual  danger  had  ceased,^  they  might  re-establisb 
their  ancient  constitution/*  The  opponents  of 
Pisander  were  unable  or  afraid  to  rq)ly:  and 
the  assembly  passed  a  decree,  investing  ten  am* 
bassadors  with  full  powers  to  treat  with  the 
Persian  satrap* 
Negocia-  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Peloponaesiaii 
ii^r'**  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  the  Spartan  comman-^ 
phcmes.  ^q^  jj^d  Concluded^  fai  the  name  of  their  re- 
^cuT.*  public,  a  treaty  with  Tissapbemes ;  in  which  it 
was  stipulated,  that  the  subsidies  should  be  le^ 
gularly  paid  by  the  king  of  Flersia,  and  that  the 
Pelc^nnesian  fwces  should  employ  tbeb  utmost 
endeavours  to  recover^  fot  that  monarclv  the 

^  Or  rather,  btikU,  acoordiog  to*  Xhuqrdides.  PiviiHler  was  at 
pains  to  gain  over  to  hit  Tiews  ros  ^viwiiofftas,  ahrqp  cnryxwoit  wportpoir 
t»  rjf  ToKtt  sonu  cm  Ziiteut  mu  apxtui^  ^  The  factions  or  juntos  al* 
ready  formed  in  Athens,  with  a  view  to  thrust  themselyes  into  the 
saats  of  judicature  and  the  great  ofliccs  of  state.*'  Thucydid.  p.  599. 
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dominions  of  his  ancestors,  which  had  been  l<Mig  chap. 
unjustly  usurped,  and  cruelly  insulted,  by  the  v  ™;  j 
Atheniaiis.     This  treaty  seemed  so  honourable 
to  the  Great  King,  that  his  lieutenant  could  not 
v^ture  openly  to  infringe  it     It  is  possiblct 
that,  in  the  interval  between  his  intrigues  with 
Alcibiades,   and  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian 
ambassadors  at  Magnesia,  the  place  of  his  usual 
residence,  Tissaphernes  might  receive  fresh  in- 
structions from  his  court  to  make  good  his  agree-   . 
ment  with  the  Spartans.      Perhaps  the  crafly. 
satrap  never  entertained  any  serious  thoughts  of 
an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  although  he  suf- 
ficiently relished  the  advice  given  him  by  Alci- 
biades to  weaken  both  parties.     But  whatever 
motive  determined  him,  it  is  certain  that  he 
shewed  a  disinclination  to  enter  ii^to  any  n^oci- 
ation  with  the  Athenian  ambaasadors.     Alarmed 
at  the  decay  of  his  influence  with  the  Persian^ 
on  which  hi$  had  built  the  fl^attering  hopes  of  re- 
turning to  his  country,  Alcibiades  employed  all 
the  resources  (^  bis  g^^itus  to  conceal  his  dis- 
grace*     By  $ddcita(;Ums,    entreaties,  and  the  Artifices 
meanest  c€fi»pljiaa$;eB,  he  <Jbtained  an  audience  ^MieT 
£[>r  bis  £^ow-citiz9np.    As  tl^e  agent  of  Tissa^ 
pherneSy  he  l^en  prppospd  tJie  conditions  on 
which  they  might  obtain  the  fiiendship  of  the 
Gre^  Kir^.    Several  demapds  were  made,  de- 
mands most  disgraceful  to  the  name  of  Athens} 
to  all  of  which  the  ambassadors  submitted.    They 
even  agreed  to  surrender  the  whole  coast  <^  Ionia 
to  its  ancient  sovereign.     But  when  the  artful 
Athenian  (fearful  lest  they  should,  on  any  terms^ 

c  4 
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CHAP,  accept  the  treaty  which  Tissaphernes  was  re- 
V  ^^^/  solved  on  no  terms  to  grant)  demanded  that  the 
Persian  fleets  should  be  allowed  to  sail  undis- 
turbed in  the  Grecian  seas,  the  ambassadors, 
well  knowing  that  should  this  condition  be  com- 
plied with,  no  compact  could  hinder  Greece 
froin  becoming  a  province  of  Persia,  expressed 
their  indignation  in  very  unguarded  language, 
and  left  the  assembly  in  disgust.  This  impru- 
dence enabled  Alcibiades  to  affirm,  with  some 
appearance  of  truth,  that  their  own  anger  and 
obstinacy,  not  the  reluctance  of  Tissaphernes, 
had  obstructed  the  negociation ;  which  was  pre- 
cisely the  result  and  issue  most  favourable  to  his 
views.  ^^ 
The  His  artifices  succeeded,  but  were  not  attended 

democracy  with  the  conscqucuces  expected  from  them.  The 
eX^oiym  Athenians,  both  in  tiie  camp  and  city,  perceived, 
xciL  2.  by  this  transaction,  that  his  credit  with  the  Per- 
sians was  less  than  he  represented  it;  and  the 
aristocratical  faction  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  a 
man,  whose  restless  ambition  rendered  him  a  dan- 
gerous associate.  Tliey  persisted,  however,  with 
great  activity,  in  executing  their. purpose;  of 
which  Phrynichus,  who  had  opposed  them  only 
from  hatred  of  Alcibiades,  became  an  active  abet- 
tor. When  persuasion  was  ineffectual,  they  had 
recourse  to  violence.     Androcles,  Hyperbolus,  ^ 

«»  Tbucydid.  1.  viii.  p.  593. 

**  Thucydides  paints  his  character  in  few  words  :  'rT€p€o\ov 
r«  rwa  ABrtpeumiy  /loxfivpov  curBpwKor  mTpaKurfi€ifoy  a  Bta  BvyofKvs  kcu 
€timfiafTQS  ^9ay,  oAXa  8ia  Wfpripiay  km  anarxwuv  njs  leoXxw,  «  One 
Hyperbolus,  a  worthless  fellow,  and  banished  by  the  Ostracism, 
not  fVom  fear  of  his  power  and  dignity,  but  on  account  of  his  ex- 
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and  other  licentious  demagogues,  were  assas-  chap. 
sioated.  The  people  of  Athens,  ignorant  of  the  v  ^^'  . 
strength  of  the  conspirators,  and  surprised  to  find 
in  the  number  many  whom  they  least  suspected, 
were  restrained  by  inactive  timidity,  or  fluctuated 
in  doubtful  suspense.  The  cabal  alone  acted  with 
union  and  with  vigour;  and  di£Scult  as  it  seemed 
to  subvert  the  Athenian  democracy,  which  had 
subsisted  an  hundred  years  with  unexampled 
glory,  yet  this  design  was  undertaken  and  accom* 
plished  by  the  enterprising  activity  of  Pisander, 
the  artful  eloquence  of  Theramenes,  the  firm 
intrq>idity  of  Phrynichus,  and  the  superintend- 
ing wisdom  of  Antiphon.  ^ 

He  it  was  who  formed  the  plan,  and  regulated  Ooyttn- 
the  mode  of  attack,  which  was  carried  on  by  his  the  four 
associates.     In   a   deliberation  concerning  the  ^^^^^'^^ 
means  of  retrieving  the  a£&drs  of  the  public, 
Pisander  proposed  the  election  of  ten  men,  who. 
should  be  charged  with  the  important  trust  of 
prqmring  and  digesting  resolutions,  to  be  on  an. 
appointed  day  laid  before  the  assembly  of  the 
peopfe.  When  the  day  arrived,  the  commissioners 
had  but  one  resokttion  to  propose :  <<  That  every  • 
citizen  should  be  free  to  offer  his  opinion,  how- 
ever cimtrary  to  law,  without  fear  of  impeach- 
ment or  trial ;''  a  matter  essential  to  the  interests 
of  the  ci^,  since  by  a  strange  contradiction  in 


treae  praiigacy,  and  hit  beiog  a  disgrace  to  the  citj.**    The  Ostra- 
cism was  thought  to  be  for  ever  disgraced  by  being  applied  to  lucb 
an  unworthy  object,  and  thenceforth  laid  aside.    See  Plut.  in  Nicia, 
and  Aristoph*  in  Pac  ver.  68a 
*>  Thucydid.  ibid,  et  Lynas  advers.  Agorat. 
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CHAP,  government,  the  Athenian  orators  and  statesmen 
^^''  were  liable  to  prosecution  ^  before  the  ordinary 
courts  of  justice,  for  such  speeches  and  decrees 
as  had  been  approved  and  confirmed  by  the 
assembly.  In  consequence  of  this  act  of  indem- 
nity, Fisander  and  his  party  boldly  declared  that 
neither  the  spirit  nor  the  forms  of  the  established 
constitution  (which  had  recently  subjected  them 
to  si^ch  a  weight  of  misfortunes)  suited  the  pre- 
sent dangerous  and  alarming  crisis.  That  it  was 
necessary  to  new  model  the  whole  fabric  of  go- 
vernment v  for  which  purpose  five  persons  (whose 
names  he  read)  ought  to  be  appointed  by  the 
people,  to  choose  an  hundred  others ;  each  of 
whom  should  select  three  associates :  and  the  four 
hundred  thus  chosen,  men  of  dignity  and  opu- 
lence, who  would  serve  their  country  without  fee 
or  reward,  ought  immediately  to  be  invested  witli 
the  majesty  of  the  republic.  They  alone  should 
conduct  the  administration  uncontrouled,  and 
assemble,  as  often  as  seemed  proper,  five  thousand 
citizens,  whom  they  judged  most  worthy  of  being 
consulted  in  the  management  of  public  afiainsk 
.  This  extraordinary  proposal  was  accepted  without 
opposition :  ^he  partisans  of  democracy  dreaded 
the  strength  of  the  cabal ;  and  the  Undiscerning 
multitude^  daasded  by  the  imposing  name  of  foe 
thousand,  a  number  fiur  exceeding  the  ordinary 
assemblies  of  Athens,  perceived  not  that  they 
surrendered  their  liberties  to  the  artifice  of  an 
ambitious  faction.  * 

«<  By  the  yfw^  irapwo^iw.    See  vol.  i.  chap.  13. 
*ft  Thucydid.  et  Lysias,  ubi  supra. 
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But  the  conduct  of  the  four  hundred  tyrants  c  h  A  P^ 
(for  historians  have  justly  adopted  the  language  y  P^^ 
of  Athenian  resentment)  soon  opened  the  eyes  Th«r  ty- 
and   understanding  of  the   most   thoughtless.  d^i[h^ 
They  abc^hed  every  vestige  of  ancient  freedom ;  oJaom. 
employed  mercenary  troops  levied  from  the  small 
islands  of  the  Mf^asan,  to  overawe  the  multitude^ 
to  intimidate,  and  in  some  instances  to  destroy^ 
their   real   or  sui^ected  enemies.     Instead  of 
seizing  the  opportunity  of  annoying  the  Pelot 
ponnesiansy  enraged  at  the  treachery  of  Tissa* 
phemes,    and  mutinous  for  want  of  pay  and 
subsistence,  they  sent  ambassadors   to  solicit 
peace  from  the  Spartans  on  the  most  dishoooiir-* 
ableterms^  Their  tyraany  rendered  them  odious 
in  the  city,  and  their  cowardice  made  them  cont 
temptible  in  the  camp  at  Samos,    Their  cruelty 
and  injustice  were  described,  and  exaggerated, 
by  the  fugitives  who  continually  arrived  in  that 
idand*    The  generous  youth,  employed  in  the 
sea  ^id  land  service  were  impatient  <^  the  indigw 
nities  ofiei^d  to  their  fellow-citi^em^    The  swua  Their  ptrv 
indignities  might  be  inflicted  on  themselves^  jyf  SS!St*de- 
they  did  not  vindicate  their  fi?eedom»     Thesfl  ^^y^hy 
iecret  murmurs  broke  out  into  loud  and  ttceotioua  uiimuKi 
clamours,  which  were  encouraged  by  the  apprcH  ^T*'^ 
bation  of  the  Samims.    Tbraaybulos  mA  T^fii 
S3dlus,  trwa  offioens  of  high  merit  and  disttnotioni 
tiiough  not  actually  entrusted  with  a  shajfe  in^thf 
supreme  command^^  gave  activity  and  boldnew 


**  Ndther  generals  nor  admirals:  for  Tbrasybulus  only  com* 
manded  a  galley;  «|d  Thratyllus  served  in  tbe  heavy-armed  itt^ 
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CHAP,  to  the  insurgents.  The  abettors  of  the  new  go^- 
^^  _;  J  vemment  were  attacked  by  surprise ;  thirty  of  iJie 
most  criminal  were  put  to  death,  several  others 
were  banished,  democracy  was  re-established  in 
the  camp,  and  the  soldiers  were  bound  by  oath 
to  maintain  their  hereditary  government  against 
the  conspiracy  of  domestic  foes,  and  to  act  with 
vigour  and  unanimity  against  the  public  enemy. 
The  for-  Thrasybulus,  who  headed  this  successful  and 
di^t8>u.  meritorious  sedition,  had  a  mind  to  conceive, 
cibiadw  to  ^  touguc  to  Dcrsuadc,  and  a  hand  to  execute, 
niancaiup.  the  most  darmg  designs.  He  exhorted  the 
soldiers,  not  to  despair  of  effecting  in  the  capital 
the  same  revolution  which  they  had  produced  in 
the  camp.  But  should  they  fail  in  tliat  design, 
they  ought  no  longer  to  obey  a  city  which  had 
neither  wealth  nor  wisdom,  neither  supplies  nor 
good  counsel  to  send  them.  They  were  them- 
selves more  numerous  than  the  subjects  of  the 
four  hundred,  and  better  provided  with  all  things 
necessary  for  war.  They  possessed  an  island 
which  had  formerly  contended  with  Athens  for 
the  command  of  the  sea,  and  which,  it  was 
hoped,  they  might  defend  against  every  foe,, 
foreign  and  domestic.  But  were  they  compelled 
to  forsake  it,  they  had  still  reason  to  expect 
that,  with  an  hundred  ships  of  war,  and  with 
so  many  brave  men,  they  might  acquire  an 
establishment-  not  less  valuable  elsewhere,  in 
which  they  would  enjoy,  undisturbed,  theinvalu. 

faDtr}%  whether  as  an  officer,  or  in  the  ranks,  the  expression  leaves 
uncertain.  The  scholiast,  however,  considers  oirAirfvoirt  as  synoni- 
nious  with  ru  h^KtriKe  apx<>y^**    Thucydid.  p  604. 
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able  gifts'  of  liberty.  Their  moBt  immediate  chap. 
concern  was  to  recal  Alcibiades,  who  had  been  ^  ^^;  . 
deceived  and  disgraced  by  the  tyrants,  and  who 
not  only  felt  with  peculiar  sensibility,  but  could 
resent  with  becoming  dignity,  the  wrongs  of  his 
country  and  his  own.  The  advice  of  Thra- 
sybulus  was  approved ;  soon  after  he  sailed  to 
Magnesia,  and  returned  in  company  with  Alci- 
biades. 

Nearly  four  years  had  elapsed  since  the  elo-  Hctddret- 
quent  son  of  CUnias  had  spoken  in  an  Athenian  ^unJL, 
assembly.  Being  presented  by  Thrasybulus  to  ««"• 
his  fellow-citizens,  he  began  by  accusing  his  for- 
tune, and  lamenting  his  calamities.  <<  Yet  his 
banishment  ought  not  to  afiect  him  with  perma- 
ment  sorrow,  since  it  had  furnished  him  with  an 
Importunity  to  serve  the  cause  of  his  country. 
This  event,  otherwise  unfortunate,  had  procured 
him  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  Tissa- 
phemes;  who,  moved  by  his  entreaties,  had 
withheld  the  stipulated  pay  from  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  forces,  and  who,  he  doubted  not,  would 
continue  his  good  offices  to  the  Athenians,  supply 
them  with  every  thing  requisite  for  maintaining 
the  war,  and  even  summon  the  Phoenician  fleet 
to  their  assistance."  These  were  magnificent 
but  flattering  promises.  In  making  them,  Alci- 
biades  however  did  not  consult  merely  the  dic- 
tates of  vanity.  They  raised  his  credit  with  the 
army,  who  immediately  saluted  him  general  ^ ; 

*^  Mrra  raM^  Tpor€pi¥ —  They  associated  him  with  the  former  com- 
manders. But  Thacydides  immediately  adds,  koi  ra  wpttyfrnm  irarrc 
ownaco-oK,  and  referred  every  tiling  to  his  management,  p.  609. 
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CHAP,   neighbourhood  of  Miletus  ;  they  put  the  garri- 
XXL     gQj^g  ^^  |.jj^  sword;  their  treacherous  commander, 
Astyochus,  saved  his  life  by  flying  to  an  altar  ; 
nor  was  the  tumult  appeased  until  the  guilty 
were  removed  from  their  sight,  and  Myndarus, 
an  officer  of  approved  valour  and  fidelity,   ar- 
rived from  Sparta  to  assume  the  principal  com^ 
mand.  ** 
Amidstthc      The  dreadful  consequences  which  must  have 
Athens  "*  resulted  to  the  Athenians,  if,  during  the  fury  of 
the  Peio-    |.jjgjr  sedition,  the  enemy  had  attacked  them  Ayith 

ponnesian  /.         i         i       i         i   /•/x 

fleet  ap-  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  may  be  con- 
^JHoMt.  ceived  by  the  terror  inspired  by  a  much  smaller 
Peloponnesian  squadron  of  only  forty-two  vessels, 
commanded  by  the  Spartan  Hegesandridas.  The 
friends  of  the  constitution  had  assembled  in  the 
spacious  theatre  of  Bacchus.  Messengers  passed 
between  them  and  the  partisans  of  Antiphon  and 
Pisander,  who  had  convened  in  a  distant  quarter 
of  the  city.  The  most  important  matters  were 
in  agitation,  when  the  alarm  was  given  that  some 
Peloponnesian  ships  had  been  seen  on  the  coast. 
Both  assemblies  were  immediately  dissolved. 
All  ranks  of  men  hastened  to  the  Piraeus  j  manned 
the  vessels  in  the  harbour;  launched  others; 
and  prepared  thirty-six  for  taking  the  sea.  When 
Hegesandridas  perceived  the  ardent  opposition 
which  he  must  encounter  in  attempting  to  land, 
he  doubled  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  and  sailed 
towards  the  fertile  island  of  Euboea,  from  which/ 
since  the  fortification  of  Decelia,  the  Athenians 

3'  ThucyiliJ.  p.iill. 
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had  derived  far  more  plentiful  supplies  than  from  c  u  A  p. 
the  desolated  territory  of  Attica.     To  defend  a  ^  ^^i. 
country  which  formed  their  principal  resource, 
they  sailed  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  observed 
them  next  day  near  the  shore  of  Eretria,  the 
most  considerable  town  in  the  island. 

The  Euboeans,  who  had  long  watched  an  op^  ^•^^^^  of 
portunity  to  revolt,  supplied  the  Pcloponnesian 
squadron  with  all  necessaries  in  abundance ;  but 
instead  of  furnishing  a  market  to  the  Athenians, 
they  retired  from  the  coast  on  their  approach. 
The  commanders  were  obliged  to  diminish  their 
strength,  by  detaching  several  parties  into  the 
country  to  procure  provisions}  Hegesandridas 
seized  this  moment  to  attack  them :  most  of  the 
ships  were  taken;  the  crews  swam  to  land; 
many  were  cruelly  murdered  by  the  Eretrians, 
from  whom  they  expected  protection ;  and  such 
t>nly  survived  as  took  refuge  in  the  Athenian 
garrisons  scattered  over  the  island.  ^ 

The  news  of  this  misfortune  were  most  alarm-  ^«'"o. 
ing  to  the  Athenians.     Neither  the  invasion  of  established 
Xerxes,  nor  even  the  defeat  in  Sicily,  occasioned  oi^?"** 
such  terrible  consternation.     They  dreaded  the  xcii.2. 
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immediate  defection  of  Euboea :  they  had  not 
any  more  ships  to  launch  ;  no  new  means  of 
resisting  their  multiplied  enemies ;  the  city  was 
divided  against  the  camp,  and  divided  against 
itself.  Yet  the  magnanimous  firmness  of  TTie- 
ramenes  did  not  allow  the  friends  of  liberty  to 
despair.      He  encouraged  them  to  disburden 

3«Thucydid.  p.  622. 
VOL.  III.  D 
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CHAP,  the   republic   of   its   domestic   foes,    who   had 
^^'  J  summoned,  or  who  were  at  least  believed  to  have 
summoned,  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  enslave 
their  fellow-citizens.     Antiphon,  Pisander,  and 
others  most  obnoxious  seasonably  escaped ;  the 
rest  submitted.     A  decree  was  passed,  recalling 
Alcibiades,  and  approving  the  conduct  of  the 
tioops  at  Samos.     The  sedition  ceased.     The 
democracy  which   had  been   interrupted  four 
months,  was  restored ;    and   such  are  the  re- 
sources of  a  free  government,  that  even  this 
violent  fermentation  was  not  unproductive  of 
benefit  to  the  state.     The  Athenians  completed 
whatever  had  been  left   imperfect   in   former 
reformations*';  and  determined  to  defend,  to  the 
last  extremity,  the  ancient  glory  of  the  republic. 
TheAthe-      By  the  imprudent  or  perfidious  conduct   of 
toriourat    ^^^^^  commauders,   and  the  seditious  spirit  of 
j««  their  troops,  the  Peloponnesians  lost  a  seasonable 

xcii!"!!*  opportunity  to  terminate  the  war  with  equal 
advantage  and  honour;  and  having  neglected 
the  prosperous  current  of  their  fortune,  4;hey  were 
compelled  long  and  laboriously  to  strive  against 
an  unfavourable  stream.     The  doubtful  Tissa- 

33  The  government  was  brought  back  to  its  ori^nal  principles, 
as  established  By  Solon.  Among  other  salutary  regulations,  it 
was  onaoted,  that  no  one  should  receive  a  salary  for  any  public  ma- 
gistracy. •*  And  now,"  says  Thucydides,  «*  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  present  age  at  least,  the  Athenians  modelled  their  government 
aright :  and  this  enabled  Athens  again  to  raise  her  head.^  Thu- 
cydid.  p.  6S13.  It  is  remarkable  that  neither  Diodorus,  Plu- 
tarch, nor  any  of  the  orators,  make  the  least  mention  of  those 
salutary  r^ulations,  which  indeed  lasted  not  long  after  the  return 
of  Aldbiades. 


A.C.411. 
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phemes  hesitated  between  the  part  of  an  open  chap, 
enemy,  or  a  treacherous  ally ;  the  Spartans,  who  v  ™^^ 
had  formerly  rejected  the  friendship,  now  courted 
the  protection,  of  his  rival  Phamabazus;  to 
whose  northern  province  they  sailed  with  the 
prindpa]  strength  of  their  armament,  leaving 
only  a  small  squadron  at  Miletus,  to  defend  their 
southern  acquisitions.  The  Athenians  animated 
by  the  manly  counsels  of  Thrasybulus,  and 
Thrasyllus,  the  generous  defenders  of  their  free- 
dom,  proceeded  ncuthwards  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy ;  and  the  important  straits  which  join  the 
Euxine  and  Mgean  seas>  became,  and  long  con- 
tinued, the  scene  of  conflict.  In  the  twenty-first 
winter  of  the  war,  a  year  already  distinguished 
by  the  dissolution  and  revival  of  their  democracy, 
the  Athemans  prevailed  in  three  successive 
engagements,  the  event  of  which  became  con- 
tinually  more  decisive.  In  the  first,  which  was 
fought  in  the  narrow  channel  between  Sestos 
and  Abydus>  the  advantages  were  in  some 
measure  balanced,  since  Thrasybulus  took  twenty 
Peloponnesian  ships,  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  of 
his  own.  But  the  glory  remained  entire  to  the 
Athenians,  who  repell^  the  enemy  and  ofj^ed 
to  renew  the  battle. "  Not  long  afterwards  they 
intercepted  a  squadron  of  fourteen  Rhodian 
vessels,  near  Cs^pe  Rh^ium.  The  islanders 
defended  themselves  with  their  usual  bravery. 
Myndarus  beheld  liie  engagement  from  the 
di^mce  of  eight  miles,  while  be  performed  his 

»*  ITiucydid.  1.  Tiii.  p.  62$, 
D   2 
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CHAP,  morning    devotions    to   Minerva   in   the  lofty 
sj^^  temple  of  Illium.     Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his 
friends,  he  rushed  from  that  sacred  edifice,  and 
hastened  with  great  diligence  to  the  shore,  that 
he  might  launch  his  ships,  and  prevent,  by  speedy 
assistance,  the   capture  or  destruction   of  the 
Rhodians.  •*     The  principal  Athenian  squadron 
attacked  him  near  the  shore  of  Abydus.    The 
engagement  was  fought  from  morning  till  nighty 
and  still  continued  doubtful,  when  the  arrival  of 
eighteen  gallies,    commanded    by   Alcibiades^ 
turned  the  scale  of  victory.     The  escape  of  the 
Peloponnesians,  was  favoured  by  the  bravery  of 
Phamabazus,   who,   at   the  head  of  his   Bar- 
barian troops,  had  been  an  impatient  spectator 
of  the  combat.     He  gallantly  rode  into  the  sea, 
encouraging  his  men  with  his  voice,  his  arm,  and 
his  example.    The  Spartan  admiral  drew  up  the 
greatest  part  of  his  fleet  along  the  shore,  and 
prepared    to    resist    the    assailants;    but    the 
Athenians,  satisfied  with  the  advantages  already 
obtained,  sailed  to  Sestos,  carrying  with  them  a 
valuable  prize,  thirty  Peloponnesian  gallies^  as 
well  as  fifteen  of  their  own,  which  they  had  lost 
in  the  former  engagement.    Thrasyllus  was  sent 
to  Athens,  that  he  might  communicate  the  good 
news,  and  raise  such  supplies  of  men  and  money 
as  could  be  expected  from  that  exhausted  city.  ^ 
Aidbjades  n  The  Spartans  yielded  possession  of  the  sea, 
a^Ji^;    which  they  hoped  soon  to  recover,  and  retired  to 
the  whole  ;  the  friendly  harbours  of  Cyzicus,  to  repair  their 

»  Xenoph.  HelleD,  I.  i.  c.  l.    Diodor.  xtii.  p.  8S4.    ^  Id.  ibid. 
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shattered  fleet ;  while  the  Athenians  proiited  of  ^  ^^  ^ • 
the  fame  of  their  victory  and  the  terror  of  their  ^  ■y  L^ 
arms,  to  demand  contributions  from  the  numerous  ?^*1P^°' 
and  wealthy  towns  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  ««et 
several  divisions  returned  to  Sestos,  having  met 
with  very  indifferent  success  in  their  design ; 
nor,  without  obtaining  more  decisive  and  import- 
ant advantages,  could  they  expect  to  intimidate 
such  stroii^y  fortified  places  as  Byzantium,  Se- 
lembria,  Perinthus,  on  the  European,  or  Lamp- 
sacus,  Parium,  Chalcedon,  on  the  Asiatic,  coast. 
It  was  determined,  therefore,  chiefly  by  the 
advice  of  Alcibiades,  to  attack  the  enemy  at 
Cyzicus:  for  which  purpose  they  sailed  with 
eighty  gallies,  to  the  small  island  of  PrOconnesus, 
near  the  western  extremity  of  the  Propontis,  and 
ten  miles  distant  from  the  station  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet.  Alcibiades  surprised  sixty  ves« 
sels  in  a  dark  and  rainy  morning,  as  they  were 
manoeuvring  at  a  distance  from  the  harbour,  and 
skilfully  intercepted  their  retreat.  As  the  day 
cleared  up,  the  rest  sailed  forth  to  their  assist- 
ance ;  the  action  became  general ;  the  Athenians 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  their  valour 
was  rewarded  by  the  capture  of  the  whole  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet,  except  the  Syracusan  ships, 
which  were  burned,  in  the  face  of  a  victorious 
enemy,  by  the  enterprising  Hermocrates.  The 
circumstances  and  consequences  of  this  import- 
ant action  were  related  in  few,  but  expressive 
words,  to  the  Spartan  senate,  in  a  letter  written 
by  Hippocrates,  the  second  in  command,  and 
intercepted  by  the  Athenians  :  "  All  is  lost ;  our 
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CHAP,  ships  are  fciken;  Myndarus  is  slain;   the  men 
.  ^^\j  want  bread  ;  we  know  not  what  to  do.'*  ^ 
The  Athc      The  fatal  disaster  at  Cyzicus  prevented  the 
^ndyi^"   Pdoponnesians  from  obstructing,  during  the  fol- 
provetheir  jQ^ing  year,  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  who  took 
tages.        possession  of  that  wealthy  sea-port,  as  weU  as  of 
^cfiT'      the  strong  city  Perinthus ;  raised  a  large  con- 
A.  c.  4 10   tribution  on  Selembria ;  and  fortified  Chrysopolis, 
a  small  town  of  Chalcedonia,  only  three  miles 
distant  from  Byzantium.     In  this,  new  fortress 
they  placed  a  considerable  body  of  troops  ;  and 
guarded  the  neighbouring  strait  with  a  squadron 
of  thirty  sail,  commanded  by  Theramenes  and 
Eubulus,  and  destined  to  exact,  as  tribute,  a 
tenth  firom  all  ships  which  sailed  through  the 
Bosporus  into  the  Euxine  sea.  ^     The  Pelopon- 
hesianswere  assisted  by  Phamabazus  in  equipping 
a  new  fleet ;  but  were  deprived  of  the  wise  coun- 
sels of  Hermocrates,  whose  abilities  were  well 
fitted  both  to  prepare  and  to  employ  the  resources 
of  war.    The  success  of  the  Asiatic  expedition 
had  not  corresponded  to  the  sanguine  hopes  of 
his  countrymen  ;  the  insolent  populace  accused 
the  incapacity  of  their  commanders ;  and  a  man- 
date was  sent  from  Syracuse,  depriving  them  of 
their  office,  and  punishing  them  with  banishment, 

"  Xenoph.  Hellen.  I.  i.  c.  1.  &  Plut.  p.  6a  in  Alcibiad. 

>*  It  i»  well  known,  that  Mahomet  the  Second  obtained  the  same 
end,  by  fortifying  two  castles,  one  on  the  Asiatic,  and  another  on 
the  European  side.  That  near  to  Chrysopolis  is  called  by  the  mo- 
dern Greeks  Neocastron ;  but  the  name  of  the  town  itself  is  changed 
to  Scutari ;  a  place  deemed  by  the  Turks  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Con- 
sUntinople.    TouKunroKTE,  Lettre  15. 
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TThe  conduct  of  Hennocrates  is  worthy  of  ad-  chap, 
miration.  Having  called  an  assembly,  he  de-  v  ^^  , 
pJored  his  hard  fortune,  but  recommended  the  AdminOiie 
most  submissive  obedience  to  the  authority  of  of  Her^ 
the  republic.  He  then  exhorted  the  sailors  to  ^'"^* 
name  temporary  commanders,  till  the  arrival 
of  those  who  had  been  appointed  by  their  coun- 
try. But  the  assembly,  especially  the  c^tains 
and  pilots,  tumultuously  called  out,  **  That  the 
and  his  colleagues  ought  to  continue  in  the  com- 
mand." Hermocrates  tlien  conjured  them  "  not 
to  rebel  against  the  government.  When  they 
should  return  home,  they  would  then  enjoy  a 
fair  opportunity  to  do  justice  to  tlieir  admirals, 
by  recounting  the  battles  which  they  had  won^ 
by  enumerating  the  ships  which  they  had  taken, 
and  by  relating  how  their  own  courage,  and  the 
conduct  of  their  commanders,  had  entitled  them 
to  the  most  honourable  place  in  every  engage- 
ment by  sea  and  land."  At  the  earnest  and  un- 
animous entreaty  of  the  assembly,  he  consented, 
however,  to  retain  his  authority  till  the  arrival  of 
his  successors.  His  colleagues  imitated  the  ex- 
ample ;  and  soon  after  this  memorable  scene, 
Demarchus,  Mysco,  and  Potamis,  the  admirals 
named  by  the  state,  took  the  command  of  the 
Syracosan  forces.  Yet  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
would  not  allow  their  beloved  leaders  to  depart, 
before  taking  in  their  presence  a  solemtn  oath  to 
revoke  their  unjust  banishment,  whenever  they 
themselves  returned  to  Syracuse.  On  Henno* 
crates  in  particular,  the  captains  and  pilots 
bestowed   many  distinguished   tokens  of  their 

D  4 
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CHAP,    affection  and  respect;  which  his  behaviour,  in- 
v^^'  i  deed,  had  justly  merited ;  for  every  morning  and 
evening  he  had  called  them  together^  commu- 
nicated his  designs,  asked  their  (pinion  and  ad- 
vice, reviewed  the  past,  and  concerted  the  future 
operations  of  the  war  ;  while  his  popular  man-- 
ners  and  condescending  affability  secured  the 
love  of  those  who  respected  his  great  talents,  his 
vigilance,  and  his  courage.  ^ 
Thrasyi-         Meanwhile  Thrasyllus  obtained  at  Athens  the 
locc^ffui*  supplies  which  he  had  gone  to  solicit ;  supplies 
IS  defeated  far  morc  powcrful  than  he  had  reason  to  expect. 
battle  of    They  consisted  in  a  thousand  heavy-armed  men, 
CHvmp  *     ^^  hundred  horse,  and  fifty  gallies,  manned  by 
xcii.  4.      five  thousand  experienced  seamen*     That  the 
sailors  might  be  usefully  employed  on  every 
eiiergence  at  sea  or  land,  they  were  provided 
with  the  small  and  light  bucklers,   the  darts, 
swords,  and  javelins,  appropriate  to  the  Grecian 
targeteers,  who,  uniting  strength  and  velocity, 
formed  an  intermediate  and  useful  order  between 
the  archers  and  pikemen.     With  these  forces, 
Thrasyllus  sailed  toSamos,  h(^ing  to  render  the 
twenty-third  campaign  not  less  glorious  than  the 
preceding )  and  ambitious  to  rival,  by  his  vic- 
tories in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the 
Asiatic  coast,  the  fame  acquired  by  Alcibiades 
and  Thrasybulus  in  the  north.     His  first  oper- 
ations were  successful.     He  took  Colophon,  with 
several  places  of  less  note,  in  Ionia ;  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  Lydia,  burning  the  com  and 

»  XeBoph.  p.4?t. 
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villages ;  and  returaed  to  the  shore,  driving  CHAP, 
before  him  vast  crowds  of  slaves,  and  other  va-  v  ^^'  > 
luable  booty.  His  courage  was  increased  by  the 
want  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  Tissaphemes, 
whose  province  he  had  invaded ;  on  that  of  the 
Peloponnesian  forces  at  Miletus;  and  on  that  of 
the  revolted  colonies  of  Athens.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  attack  the  beautiful  and  flourishing 
city  of  Ephesus,  which  was  then  the  principal 
ornament  and  defence  of  the  Ionic  coast.  While 
his  soldiers,  in  separate  divisions,  were  making 
their  approaches  to  the  waUs  of  that  place,  the 
enemy  assembled  from  every  quarter  to  defend 
the  majesty  of  £phesian  Diana.  A  vigorous 
sally  of  the  townsmen  animated  the  exertions  of 
Tissaphemes  and  the  Peloponnesians,  the  latter 
of  whom  had  been  seasonably  reinforced  by  a 
considerable  squadron  from  Sicily.  The  Athe- 
nians  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred 
men ;  and  retiring  from  the  field  of  battle,  they 
toak  refrige  in  their  ships,  and  prepared  to  sail 
towards  the  Hellespont  ^ 

During  the  voyage  thither,  they  fell  in  with  Hit  toi- 
twenty  Sicilian  galleys,  of  which  they  took  four,  pjn  ^i^ 
and  pursued  the  rest  to  Ephesus.     Having  soon  ^^^^^i,^ 
afterwards  reached  the  Hellespont,  they  found  the  walk  of 
Athenian  armament  at  Lampsacus,  where  Alci-      ^  ^ 
blades  thought  proper  to  muster  the  whole  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces:  but,  on  this  occasion,  the 
northern  army  gave  a  remarkable  proof  of  pride, 
or  spirit.     They,  Heho  had  ever  beeft  victorious,^ 

4*  Xjiiopb.  Helkn.  L  i.  p.  454. 
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CHAP,  refused  to  rank  with  the  soldiei-s  of  Thrasyllus, 
,  ^^]'  .  who  had  been  so  shamefully  foiled  before  the  walls 
of  Ephesus.     They  submitted,  however,  though 
not  without  reluctance,  to  live  in  the  same  winter- 
quarters  ;  from  whence  they  made  a  conjunct 
expedition  against  Abydus.      Pharnabazus  de- 
fended the  place  with  a  numerous  body  of  Persian 
cavalry.     The  disgraced  troops  of  Thrasyllus  re- 
joiced in  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  their  honour. 
They  attacked,  repelled,  and  routed  the  enemy. 
Their  victory  decided  the  fate  of  Abydus,  and 
their  courage  was   approved  by  the   army  of 
Alcibiades,  who  embraced  them  as  fellow-soldiers 
and  friends. 
Aicibiadei      For  scvcral  years  the  measures  of  the  Athenians 
^thinf"    ^^  h^^^  almost  unifornaly  successful ;  but  the 
ffis  success  twenty-fourth  campaign  was  distinguished  by  pe- 
landT  *"    culiar  favours  of  fortune^    The  invasion  of  Sicily 
S^r?*      ^y  *^^  Carthaginiwjs  prevented  that  island  from 
A.  c.  408.  sending  any  effectual  assistance  to  their  Pelopon- 
nesian  allies.  The  dangerous  revolt  of  the  Medes 
withheld  the  Persian  reinforcements,  which  were 
necessary  to  support  the  arms  of**  Pharnabazus. 
Both  enemies  were  repeatedly  defeated  by  the 
Athenians,  driven  from  their  encampments  and 
fortresses  near  the  shore,  and  pursued  into  the 
inland  country,  which  was  plundered  and  deso- 
lated by  the  victors.    The  Athenians  returned 
in  triumph  to  attack  the  fortified  cities,  which  still 
declined  submission ;  an  undertaking  in  which 
Alcibiades  displayed  the  wonderful  resources  of 
his  versatile  genius.     By  gradual  approaches,  by 

«*  Diodwus,  ].  xiiL, 
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sudden  assaults,  by  surprise,  by  treason,  or  by  chap. 
stratagem,  he  in  a  few  months  became  master  of  y  ^^'  , 
Chsdcedon,  Celembria,  and  at  last  of  Byzantium 
itself.  His  naval  success  was  equally  conspicuous. 
The  Athenians  again  commanded  the  sea«  The 
small  squadrons  fitted  out  by  the  enemy  succes- 
sively fell  into  their  power;  and  these  multiplied 
aq)tures,  which  were  made  with  little  difficulty, 
accumulated  the  trophies  of  the  well-fought 
battles  which  we  have  already  described.  It 
was  computed  by  the  partisans  of  Alcibiades, 
that,  since  assuming  the  ccramand,  he  had  taken 
or  destroyed  two  hundred  Syracusan  and  Pelo* 
ponnesian  gaUies }  and  his  superiority  of  naval 
force  enabled  him  to  raise  such  contributions, 
both  in  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean,  as  abun- 
dantly supplied  his  fleet  and  army  with  every 
necessary  article  of  subsdistence  and  accom- 
modation. ^ 

While  the  Athraian  arms  were  carowned  with  Hi*  tn- 
8uch  glory  abroad^  the  Attic  territory  was  CQn«»  ^SLTto 
tinually  harassed  by  King  Agis  and  the  Laceds-  Athens, 
monian  troops  posted  at  Deqeliti.  Th^  bold  and  xcuLir: 
sudden   incursioms  frequen,tly   threatened  the  ^•^•'*^* 
safety  of  the  city  itselif}  the  desolated  lands 
afforded  no  advantage  to  the  ruined  proprietors; 
nor  could  the  Athenians  venture  without  ;tb^ 
walls,  to  celebrarte  their  acieuatomed  festivals* 
Alcibiades^  animated  by  his  foreign  victories, 
hc^ed  to  relieve  the  domestic  sufferings  of  his 
country ;  and  after  an  absence  of  many  years^ 
distinguished  by  such    a  variety  of   fortune, 

4«  Xenoph.  HellMi.    DiodoF.  i.  siii.    Hut.  in  AlcibiocL 
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CHAP,  eagerly  longed  to  revisit  his  native  city,  and  to 
\J^^  enjoy  the  rewards  and  honours  usually  bestowed 
by  the  Greeks  on  successful  valour.  This  cele- 
brated voyage,  which  ancient  historians  were 
fond  of  decorating  with  every  circumstance  of 
naval  triumph  ^,  was  performed  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  summer  of  the  war.  Notwithstanding  all 
his  services,  the  cautious  son  of  Clinias,  in- 
structed by  adversity,  declined  to  land  in  the 
Piraeus,  until  he  was  informed  that  the  assembly 
had  repealed  the  decrees  against  him,  formally 
revoked  his  banishment,  and  prolonged  the  term 
of  his  command.  Even  after  this  agreeable  in- 
telligence, he  was  still  unable  to  conquer  his 
Vell-founded  distrust  of  the  variable  and  capri- 
cious humours  of  the  people ;  nor  would  he  ap- 
proach  the  crowded  shore,  till  he  observed,  in 
the  midst  of  the  multitude,  his  principal  friends 
and  relations  inviting  him  by  their  voice  and  ac- 
tion. He  then  landed  amidst  the  universal  ac- 
damations'of  the  spectators,  who,  unattentive  to 
the  naval  pomp,  and  regardlejss  of  the  other  com- 
manders, fixed  their  eyes  only  on  Alcibiades. 
Next  day  an  extraordinary  assembly  was  sum- 
moned, by  order  of  the  magistrates,  that  he 
might  explain  and  justify  his  apparent  miscon- 
duct, and  receive  the  rewards  due  to  his  acknow- 
ledged merit.  TTie  public  anticipated  his  apology 
by  contrasting  the  melancholy  situation  of  affairs 
when  Alcibiades  assumed  the  command,  widi  the 
actual  condition  of  the  republic.  "  At  the  former 

«  Duris  apud  Plot,  in  Alcibiad^ 
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j^eliod  Athens  yielded  the  conunand  of  the  sea:  c  h  A  p« 
the  enemy  were  every  where  victorious:  the  ,  ^^'  , 
state  was  oppressed  by  foreign  war,  torn  by  se- 
dition, without  resources,  and  without  hope.  The 
address  and  dexterity  of  Alcibiades  was  alone 
ii)le  to  have  disunited  the  councils,  to  have 
weakened  and  afterwards  repelled  the  efforts  of 
a  powerful  confederacy ;  his  activity  and  courage 
could  alone  have  animated  the  dejection  of  the 
citizens  to  pursue  the  measures  of  offensive  war: 
his  abilities,  his  virtue,  and  his  fortune,  could 
alone  have  rendered  those  measures  successful.*' 

Before  judges  so  favourably  disposed  to  hear  His  recep. 
him,  Alcibiades  found  no  difficulty  to  make  his  ^"^"^^'^^ 
defence ;  but  it  was  difficult  both  for  him  and 
his  friends  to  moderate  the  excessive  transports 
of  the  people,  who  would  have  loaded  their 
favourite  with  honours  incompatible  with  the 
genius  of  a  free  republic,  and  which  might,  there- 
fore, have  proved  dangerous  to  his  future  safety. 
He  received,  with  pleasure,  the  crowns  and 
garlands,    with   other   accustomed  pledges  of 
public  gratitude  and  admiration ;  but  he  respect- 
fully declined  the  royal  sceptre,  expressing  a  firm 
resolution  to  maintain  the  hereditary  freedom  of 
his  country.  ^    Athens  required  not  a  king,  but 
a  general  with  undivided  power,   capable  of 
restoring  the  ancient  splendour  of  the  common- 
wealth.    To  this  illustrious   rank,   which  had 
been  filled  by  Themistocles  and  Cimon,  the  son 
of  Clinias  might  j  ustly  aspire.   He  was  appointed 

M  Com.  Isocrat.  Orat.  pro  AldlnadL  et  Plut.  in  Aldbiad. 
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CHAP,  commander  in  chief  by  sea  and  land.  ^  An 
.  ^™'  J  hundred  gallies  were  equipped,  and  transports 
were  prepared  for  fifteen  hundred  heavy-armed 
men,  with  a  proportional  body  of  cavalry. 
The  Eieu-  Several  months^  had  passed  in  these  prepar- 
m^Terics  ations,  when  the  Eleusinian  festival  approached ; 
a  time  destined  to  commemorate  and  to  diffuse 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  gifts  of  the  goddess 
Ceres,  originally  bestowed  on  the  Athenians,  and 
by  them  communicated  to  the  rest  of  ^  Greece. 
Com,  wine,  and  oil,  were  the  principal  pro- 
ductions of  Attica ;  each  of  which  had  been 
introduced  into  that  country  through  the  pro- 
pitious intervention  of  a  divinity,  whose  name 
was  distinguished  by  appropriated  honours. 
Minerva,  who  had  given  not  only  the  olive,  but 
what  was  regarded  as  far  more  valuable^  her 
peculiar  protection  to  the  city  of  Athens,  wal 
rewarded  with  innumerable  solemnities.  Variou$ 
also  were  the  professions  of  gratitude  expressed, 
in  stated  days  of  the  spring  and  autumn,  to  the 
generous  author  of  the  vine.     The  festival  of 


•**  AvcupTiBtis  atrayrwy  riytfjwv  avroKpwrup,  "  He  was  chosen  al)S0lute 
commander  of  all."    Xenoph.  p.  440. 

«*  From  the  festiyais  Plinteria  and  Eletisinia,  mentioned  in  the 
text,  it  appears  that  he  arrived  in  July,  and  sailed  in  November. 

«7  Meursius,  apud  Gronov.  Thesaur.  has  collected  all  the  pas- 
sages in  ancient  writers  respecting  this  festival.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  celebrated  in  the  month  Boedroroion,  which,  according  to 
Father  Petau,  answers  to  our  November.  But  as  tlie  Attk  yeu  was 
lumur,  the  months  of  that  year  could  not  exactly  correspond  to 
those  of  ours.  In  the  computation  of  their  months,  the  Greeks 
agreed  not  with  other  nations,  nor  even  among  themselves,  Vid. 
Pint,  in  Vit.  Romul.  et  Aristid. 
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Ceres  ret4irned,  indeed,   less  frequently ;    but  chap. 
was,  partly  on  that  account,  the  more  solemn  '* 

and  awful;  and  partly,  because  distinguished  by 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  those  hidden  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  happiness,  which  were  poured 
out  on  the  initiated  in  the  temple  of  Eleusis. 
Fourteen^  centuries  before  the  Christian  aera, 
the  godddess,  it  is  said,  communicated  those 
invaluable  rites  to  £umolpus  and  Keryx,  two 
virtuous  men,  who  had  received  her  in  the  form 
of  an  imknown  traveller,  with  pious  •  hospitality. 
TTieir  descendants,  the  Eumolpida^  and  Keryces, 
continued  the  ministers  and  guardians  of  this 
memorable  institution,  which  was  finally  abo- 
lished by  the  great  Theodosius,  after  it  had 
lasted  eighteen  hundred  years.  •^^  The  can- 
didates for  initiation  were  prepared  by  watching, 
abstinence,  sacrifice,  and  prayer  j  and  before  re- 
vealing to  them  the  divine  secrets,  the  most  awful 
silence  was  enjoined  them.  Yet  enough  tran- 
spired  among  the  prophane  vulgar  to  enable  us  still 
to  collect,  from  impartial*^  and  authentic  testi- 


<•  Marb.  Anind.  Epoch.  14. 

«  Diodor.  1.  v.    Isocrat.  Panegyr.  Pollux,  I.  viii.  c.  9. 

^  Zozim.  Hitt.  1.  W. 

s'  I  say  impartial,  because  Isocratet,  the  scholar  of  Socrates, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  exaggerate  the  merit  of  ceremonies,  which 
his  master  declined  to  be  made  acquainted  with.  The  passage  is  re- 
markable :  "  Though  what  I  am  going  to  relate  may  be  disfigured  by 
tradition  and  fable,  the  substance  of  it  is  not  the  less  deserving  of  your, 
regard.  When  Ceres  travelled  to  Attica  in  quest  of  her  daughter, 
she  receiyed  the  most  hospitable  treatment,  and  those  particular 
good  offices  which  are  known  to  the  initiated.  The  goddess  was 
not -ungrateful  for  such  favours,  but  in  return  conferred  on  our 
ancestors  the  two  mest  valuable  presents  which  dther  heaven  can 
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CHAP,  mony,  that  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  expressed  by 
V  ^^1^^  significant  emblems,  the  immortality  of  tb^ 
human  soul,  and  the  rewards  prepared  in  ^ 
future  life  for  the  virtuous  servants  of  heaveQ. 
The  secrecy  enjoined  by  her  ministers,  so  ue^- 
worthy  the  truths  which  they  taught,  might 
justify  the  indifierence  of  Socrates  ^^  whose  doc-^ 
trines,  not  less  divine,  were  inculcated  with 
unreserved  freedom.  But  the  fate  of  Socrates 
may  justify,  in  its  turn,  tlie  circumspection  of 
the  hierophants  of  Ceres. 
Aicibiadcs  Besides  the  mysterious  ceremonies  of  the 
^"e",^  temple,  the  worship  of  that  bountiful  goddess 
tinian  pro-  was  Celebrated  by  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
by  public  shows  and  exhibitions,  which  con- 
tinued during  several  days,  and  above  all,  by 
the  pompous  procession,  which  marched  for  ten 
miles  along  the  sacred  road  leading  from  Athens 
to  Eleusis.  **  This  important  part  of  the 
solemnity  had  formerly  been  intermitted,  be- 
cause the  Athenians,  after  the  loss  of  Decelia, 
were  no  longer  masters  of  the  road,  and  were 
compelled,  contrary  to  established  custom,  to  pro- 
ceed by  sea  to  the  temple  of  Ceres.  Alcibiades 
determined  to  wipe   ofi*  the  stain   of  impiety 


CCttlOD. 


bestow,  or  mankind  can  receive ;  the  practice  of  agriculture,  which 
delivered  us  from  the  fierce  aud  precarious  manner  of  life,  common 
to  us  with  wild  animals;  aud  the  knowledge  of  those  sacred  mysteries 
which  fortify  the  initiated  against  the  terrors  of  death,  and  inspire 
them  with  the  pleasing  hopes  of  an  happy  immortality."  See 
Panegyr.  p.  24.  &.  Euseb.  Prsepar.  Evang.  I  iii. 

3'  Laert.  in  Diogene.  « 

55  Herodot.  1.  viii.  c.  €5,  &.  Pint,  in  Alcibiad- 
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Which  had  long  adhered  to  his  character,  by  re-  c  H  A  P. 
newingy  in  all  its  lustre,  this  venerable  proces-  ^^^ 
«ion.  He  prepared  to  defend,  by  an  armed  force, 
the  peaceful  ministers  and  votaries  of  the  gods, 
believing  that  the  Spartans  would  either  allow 
them  to  pass  undisturbed,  which  must  lessen  the 
military  fame  of  that  people,  or  if  they  attempted 
to  interrupt  the  ceremony,  must  be  exposed  not 
only  to  the  dangerous  resistance  of  men  animated 
by  enthusiam,  but  to  the  disgraceful  charge  of 
irreUgion,  and  the  general  detestation  of  Greece. 
The  priests,  the  heralds,  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  initiated,  were  apprised  of  his  intention,  and 
requested  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  by  the 
appointed  day.  Early  in  the  morning,  bodies  of 
cavalry  explored  the  adjoining  country ;  the  emi- 
nences were  occupied  by  the  light  infantry  and 
targeteers;  and,  after  sufficient  garrisons  had 
been  left  to  defend  the  Athenian  walls  and  for- 
tresses, the  whole  mass  of  heavy-armed  troops 
was  drawn  out  to  protect  the  Eleusinian  proces- 
sion, which  marched  along  the  usual  road  to  the 
temple,  and  aft;erwards  returned  to  Athens,  with- 
out  suffering  any  molestation  from  the  Lacedae- 
monians ;  having  united,  on  this  occasion  alone, 
all  the  splendour  of  war  with  the  pomp  of  super- 
stition. ** 

Soon  afl:er  this  meritorious  enterprise,  Alci-  ^^^^^ 
biades  prepared  to  sail  for  Lesser  Asia,  ac-  bythcin- 
companied  by  the  affectionate  admiration  of  his  return  of 
fellow-citizens,  who  flattered  themselves  that  the  Jjri^'^' 

9*  Plut.  in  Alcibiiid. 
VOL.  III.  E 
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abilities  and  fortune  df  their  commander  would 
speedily  reduce  Chios,  Ephesus,  Miletus,  and 
the  other  revolted  cities  and  islands.  The  gene- 
ral alacrity,  however,  was  somewhat  abated  by 
the  reflection,  that  the  arrival  of  Alcibiades  in 
Athens  coincided  with  the  anniversary  of  the 
Plynleria",  a  day  condemned  to  melancholy 
idleness,  from  a  superstitious  belief  that  nothing 
undertaken  on  that  day  could  be  brought  to  a 
{HTOsperous  conclusion*  The  celebrated  Parthe- 
non»  whose  remains  still  attest  the  magnificence 
of  Perides,  was  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  a 
goddess,  who  realised  the  inspirations  of  Homer, 
as  far  as  they  were  capable  of  being  expressed 
by  the  genius  of  Phidias.  Minerva,  composed  of 
gold  and  ivory,  and  twenty-six  cubits  high,  was 
represented  with  the  casque,  the  bucJder,  the 
lance,  and  all  her  usual  emblems;  and  the  warm 
fancy  of  the  Athenians,  enlivened  and  trans- 
ported by  the  graceful  majesty  of  her  air  and 
aspect,  confounded  the  painful  production  of 
the  statuary  with  the  instantaneous  creation  of 
Jupiter.  To  confirm  this  useful  illusion,  the 
crafty  priests  of  the  temple  carefully  washed  and 
brightened  the  image,  whose  extraordinary  lustre 
increased  the  veneration  of  the  multitude.  The 
Pl3mteria,  during  which  this  ceremony  was  per- 
formed, required  uncommon  secrecy  and  cir- 
cumspectioru  The  eyes  and  imagination  of  the 
vulgar  might  have  become  too  familiar  with 
their  revered  goddess,    had  they  beheld  her 

«  Wswtiy,  to  wash ;  vXvmjp,  wXvpmpiosi  and  in  the  plural  neu- 
ttr,  **  the  ceremony  of  ablution/^ 
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stripped  of  her  accustomed  ornaments,  and  ob«  chap. 
served  every  part  of  her  form  brightening  into  ^^^ 
new  beauty  under  the  plastic  hands  of  the  priests. 
To  prevent  this  dangerous  consequence,  the 
Plynteria  was  veiled  in  mystic  obscurity:  the 
doors  of  the  temple  were  shut;  that  sacred  edifice 
was  surrounded  on  all  sides  to  intercept  the  ap- 
proach of  indiscretion  or  profanity ;  and  the 
return  of  Alcibiades,  the  favourite  hope  of  his 
country,  happening  on  the  inauspicious  day  when 
Minerva  hid  her  countenance,  was  believed  by 
many  to  announce  the  dreadful  calamities  which 
soon  afterwards  befel  the  republic.  •• 

^  Xenoph.  [i.  488.  &  Plut  in  Alcibiad. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 


Character  of  Lysander.  —  His  Confo^ence  with  Cyrus. 
—  He  defeats  the  Aifienian  Fleet.  —  Disgrace  of 
Alcibiades*  —  Lysander  succeeded  by  Callicratidas.  — 
His  Transactions  witk  the  Persians  —  with  the  Spar^ 
tan  Allies.  —  Battle  of  Arginussaf —  Trial  of  the 
Athenimn  Admirals. '-^  Eteonicus  checks  a  Mutiny  of 
the  Pelqponnesian  Troops.  —  Lysander  resumes  the 
Conimand.  —  Battle  of  ^gos  Potamos.  —  Spartan 
Empire  in  Asia.  — Siege  and  Surrender  of  Athens.  — 
Humiliation  of  the  Athenians. 

CHAR  While  the  superstitious  multitude  trembled 
.  ^  ' ,  at  the  imaginary  anger  of  Minerva,  men  of  re- 
Ljtander  flectiou  and  experience  dreaded  the  activity  and 
command  valour  of  Lysauder,  who,  during  the  residence 
i!Ll«!.?^  of  Alcibiades  at  Athens,  had  taken  the  command 

loponne* 

tian  forces  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces  in  the  East.     The 
East*       forms  of  the  Spartan  constitution  required  a  rapid 
^W^      succession  of  generals;  a  circumstance,  which, 
A,c.  407.  amidst  the  numerous  inconveniences  with  which 
it  was  attended,  enlarged  the  sphere  of  military 
competition,  and  multiplying  the  number  of  ac- 
tors on  the  theatre  of  war,  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  many  illustrious  characters, 
which  must  otherwise  have  remained  in  obscurity. 
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In  the  rotation  of  annual  elections,  offices  of  im*  chap. 
portance  and  dignity  will  often  be  entrusted  to  ^  *. 
men  unworthy  to  fill  them ;  but,  in  the  vast  va- 
riety of  experiments,  abilities  of  the  most  distin- 
guished order(if  any  such  exist  in  the  community) 
must  some  time  be  called  into  exertion,  honoured 
with  confidence,  and  armed  with  authority. 

Such  abilities  the  Spartans  finally  discovered  hit  cht- 
in  Lysander ;  a  shoot  of  the  Herculean  stock,  '^^^ 
but  not  descended  irom  either  of  the  royal 
branches.  He  had  been  educated  with  all  the 
severity  of  Spartan  discipline  :  and  having  spent 
his  youth  and  his  manhood  in  those  honourable 
employments  *  which  became  the  dignity  of  his 
birth,  he  approached  the  decline  of  life,  when  his 
superior  merit  recommended  him  to  the  chief 
command  in  a  season  of  public  danger.  Years 
had  added  experience  to  his  valour,  and  enlarged 
the  resources,  without  abating  the  ardour  of  his 
fervid  mind.  In  his  transactions  with  the  world, 
he  had  learned  to  soften  the  harsh  asperity  of  his 
national  manners  j  to  gain  by  fraud  what  could 
not  be  effected  by  force ;  and,  in  his  own  figu- 
rative language,  to  "  eke  out  the  lion's  with  the 
fox's  skin.'*  ^  This  mixed  character  admirably 
suited  the  part  which  he  was  called  to  act.     His 

>  He  had  served  in  the  army  and  navy;  had  been  employed  as 
smbassador  in  foreign  states.  Sec.    Flut.  in  Lysand. 

«  This  was  said  by  him,  in  allusion  to  the  lion's  skin  of  Hercnles, 
to  one  who  asked,  ^  How  Lysander,  who  sprang  from  Hercules, 
coald  condescend  tolconquer  his  enemies  by  fraud  ?" .  His  character 
ii  diAisdy  described  by  Plutarch,  t.  iii.  p.  4^15. 

E3 
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CHAP,  enterprising  courage  was  successfully  exerted  in 
xxn.  the  hostile  operations  against  the  Greeks ;  his 
subtile  and  insinuating  address  gave  him  an  as- 
cendant in  every  negotiation  with  the  Persians ; 
and  the  re-union  of  those  various  qualities  enabled 
him,  in  a  few  years,  finally  to  terminate  the  war, 
and  to  produce  an  infportant  and  permanent  re- 
volution in  the  afiairs  of  Athens,  of  Sparta,  and 
of  Greece. 
Hisconfcr.  Since  the  decisive  action  at  Cyzicus,  the  Pelo- 
cnce  with  pounesiaus,  unable  to  resist  the  enemy,  had  been 
oiymp.  employed  in  preparing  ships  on  the  coast  of  their 
own  peninsula,  as  well  as  in  the  harbours  of  their 
Persian  and  Grecian  aUies.  The  most  consider- 
able  squadrons  had  been  equipped  in  C6s, 
Rhodes,  Miletus,  and  Ephesus;  in  the  last  of 
which  the  whole  armament,  amounting  to  ninety 
sail,  was  collected  by  Lysander.  *But  the  as- 
sembling of  such  a  force  was  a  matter  of  little 
consequence,  unless  proper  measures  should  be 
taken  for  holding  it  together,  and  for  enabling 
it  to  act  with  vigour.  It  was  necessary,  above 
all,  to  seciure  pay  for  the  seamen  j  for  which 
purpose,  Lysander,  accompanied  by  several  La- 
cedaemonian ambassadors,  repaired  to  Sardis,  to 
congratulate  the  happy  arrivaJ  of  Cyrus,  a  gene- 
rous and  valiant  youth  of  seventeen,  who  had 
been  entrusted  by  his  father  Darius  with  the  go- 
vernment of  the  inland  parts  of  Lesser  Asia  j 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  Persian  court,  with 
the  command  of  the  numerous  troops  who  ren- 
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deKvoused  m  the  plains  of  Kastdias* '  Ljrsander  chap. 
complained  to  the  young  and  magnanimous  ^^™' 
prince,  ^'  of  l^e  perfidious  duplicity  of  Tissa*- 
phemes,  by  which  the  Athenians  had  been 
enabled  to  re-assume  that  ascendant  in  the  £ast» 
which  had  formerly  proved  so  dangerous  and 
disgraceful  to  the  Persian  nam^e*  That  satrap 
seemed,  on  one  occasion  indeed,  to  have  disco- 
vered the  fatal  tendency  of  his  measures ;  and 
had  attempted  to  check  the  victorious  career  of 
those  ambitious  republicans,  by  seizing  the  per- 
son of  Aldbiades.^  Phamabazus  had  more  ef- 
fectually served  the  cause  of  his  master,  by  his 
active  valour  in  the  field ;  by  detaining  the  Athe- 
nian ambassadors,  who  had  been  sent  to  surprise 
the  unsuspecting  generosity  of  Darius  * ;  and  by 
supplying  the  Peloponnesians,  after  the  unfortu- 
nate engagement  at  Cyzicus,  with  the  means  of 
preparing  a  new  fleet,  and  with  the  necessaries 

*^  rhis  was  the  stile  of  the  letter,  coDfinned  by  the  royal  seaf, 
Emaw^aw  Kiif«r  KupoMf  T0r  €S  KoTMXor  aBpofofUifm.    Xenopb.  p.  436. 

♦  This  event,  which  happened  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  war,  b 
related  by  Xenophon,  p.  419.  It  was  omitted  in  the  text,  because 
Akibiades  soon  eflfected  his  escape;  and  the  treachery  of  Ussaphemat 
only  di^layed  hu  own  worthlessness  without  hurting  his  enemies. 

&  This  dishonourable  transaction  was  approved  by  Cyrus,  which 
shows  bow  little  even  that  high-minded  prince  respected  the  laws 
of  nations.  He  begged  Phamabazus  to  put  the  Athenians  in  his 
hands;  at  least,  not  to  set  them  at  liberty,  that  their  conntiTuien 
Bi^t  be  ignorant  of  the  measures  in  agitation  agunst  them.  But  a 
remorse  of  conscience  s^ed  liiamabafus,  who  had  sworn  either  to 
conduct  the  ambassadors  to  the  Great  King,  or  to  send  them  to  th# 
lomaa  coast ;  in  consequence  of  which  th«  Athenians  wera  rdeased. 
Xenoph.  p.  498« 

E  4 
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CHAP,  and  conveniences  of  life,  while  they  were  em- 
^  ^^^' ,  ployed  in  this  useful  undertaking,     But  Tissa-* 
phemes  was  unwilling,   and  Pharnabazus  wa» 
perhaps  unable,  to  discharge  the  stipulated  pay, 
without  which  the  Grecian  seamen  and  soldiers 
could  not  be  kept  together,  or  engaged  to  act 
with  vigour,  against  the  common  enemy.     Cyrus 
replied,  "  That  he  had  been  commanded  by  his 
father  to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to  pay 
their  troops  with   the  most  exact  punctuality* 
That  for  this  purpose,  he  had  carried  with  him 
five  hundred  talents  (near  an  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling) ;  and  if  such  a  sum  should  be 
found  insufficient,  he  would  willingly  expend  his 
private  fortune,  and  even  melt  down  and  coin 
into  money  the  golden  throne  on  which  he  sat.**  * 
The  pay         This  discourse  gave  extraordinary  satisfactioa 
Grecfan      to  his  Grecian  auditors ;  and  Lysander  endea- 
*"d^"*  .    voured  to  avail  himself  of  what,  judging  by  his 
picmentof  owu  character,  he  imagined  might  be  nothing 
^^  '^*  more  than  a  sudden  transport  of  generosity,  by 
requesting,   that  the   seamen's  pay  might  be 
raised  from  three  oboli  to  an  Attic  drachma  a 
day.     Cyrus  answered,  **  That,  on  this  subject 
too,  he  had  received  express  orders  from  his  fa- 
ther. ^     That  the  pay  should  continue  on  the 

•  Km  rw  $poifov  Karaicoi|r«iy,  &  V  cko^o,  orra  apyvpm  Km  XP^*^^* 
Literally,  <<  that  be  would  cut  in  pieces  the  throne  on  which  he  sat, 
whidi  was  composed  of  silver  and  gold.*' 

'  Xenophon  makes  Cyrus  answer  with  more  art  than  truth,  •**  8c 
KdSmiAW  c^  avrss  Xtyw,  ov  Bwtnw  8c  wau^iraP  a  tfcuriAcuf  circs-ccAcv 
ouTPK,  oAAa  Toicif."  Cyrus  answered,  **  that  Mey  (Lysander  and  the 
Lacedaemonian  ambassadors)  spoke  very  reasonably,  but  that  he  could 
not  act  otherwise  than  he  wa*  commanded  bv  his  father." 
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ancient  footing,  and  the  Peloponnesians  regu-  chap. 
larly  receive  thirty  minae  (about  ninety  pounds  ^^^™' 
sterling)  a  month,  for  every  ship  which  they 
fitted  out/'  Lysander  acquiesced  with  some 
reluctance,  determining  to  seize  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity  to  renew  his  petition.  His  in- 
structive conversation  with  Cyrus  may  enable  us 
to  discover  an  important  matter  of  fact  omitted 
by  historians.  As  the  military  and  naval  officers 
of  the  Greeks  were  not  distinguished  above  the 
common  men  by  the  excessive  inequality  of  their 
appointments,  we  may  compute,  ft-om  the 
monthly  sum  of  thirty  mince,  distributed  at  the 
rate  of  three  oboli  of  daily  pay,  that  the  com- 
plement of  each  ship  amounted  to  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  sailors ;  so  that  a  fleet  of 
ninety  sail  employed  twenty-one  thousand  and 
six  hundred  men. 

Before  Lysander  returned  to  Ephesus,  he  was  Ljsandcr 
invited  by  the  Persian  prince  to  a  magnificent  J^n'^Tat 
entertainment,  at  which,  according  to  the  custom  Sardctbjr 
of  the  age,  the  most  serious  matters  were  dis-  prince, 
cussed  amidst  the  freedom  and  intemperance  of 
the  table.    This  was  a  seasonable  occasion  for 
displaying  the  arts  of  insinuation  and  flattery,  in 
which  the  Spartan  was  a  complete  master.     He 
represented,  without  moderation,   and  without 
decency,  theinjustice  and  incapacity  of  Tissapher- 
nes,  who,  as  he  was  naturally  the  rival,  might  be 
suspected  soon  to  become  the  personal  enemy  of 
Cyrus.     He  magnified  the  beauty,  the  strength, 
and  the  courage,  of  the  young  prince.     His  ad- 
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CHAP,  dress  in  military  exercises,  and  the  extraordinary 
^^^1^  endowments  of  his  mind  (the  fame  of  which  had 
reached  the  most  distant  countries),  were  ex* 
tolled  with  the  most  elaborate  praise.     It  is  not 
improbable  that  he  might  find  a  topic  of  pane* 
gyric  in  a  quality  of  which  Cyrus  was  not  a  little 
vain  ;  the  capacity  of  bearing,  without  intoxica- 
tion>  a  greater  quantity  of  wine  than  any  of  his 
equals  ^ ;  and  he  might  possibly  suggest,  that  of 
all  the  sons  of  Darius,  Cyrus  was  the  best  quali- 
fied to  succeed  his  father,  to  fill  with  dignity  the 
Persian  throne,  and  to  emulate  the  glory  of  that 
illustrious  hero  whose  name  he  bore,  the  immor- 
tal founder  of  the  monarchy.    But  whatever  were 
the  topics  of  which  he  made  use,  it  is  certain  that 
he  excited  the  warmest  emotions  of  friendship  in 
the  youthful  breast  of  Cyrus,  who  drinking  his 
health,  after  the  Persian  fashion,  desired  him  to 
ask  a  boon,   with  full   assurance  that  nothing 
should  be  denied  him.     Lysander  replied,  with 
His  ad-      his  usual  address,  "  That  he  should  ask  what 
^curing  ^^  would  be  no  less  useful  for  the  prince  to  give, 
an  ad-       than  for  him  to  receive  j   the  addition  of  an 
the  sL-     obolus  a  day  to  the  pay  of  the  mariners  j  an  aug- 
men'ipay.  mentation  which,  by  inducing  the  Athenian 
crews  to  desert,  would  not  only  increase  their 
own  strength,  but  enfeeble  the  common  enemy.** 
Struck  with  the  apparent  disinterestedness  of 
this  specious  proposal,  Cyrus  ordered  him  im- 
mediately ten  thousand  daricks  (about  five  thou- 

•  Plut,  Sjmpof. 
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sand  pounds  sterling) ;  with  which  he  returned  chap. 
to  Ephesus,  discharged  the  arrears  due  to  his  ^  ^""f  ^ 
troops,  gave  them  amonth^s  pay  in  advance, 
raised  their  daily  allowance,    and  seduced  in- 
numerable deserters  from  the  Athenian  fleet.  • 

While  Lysander  was  usefully  employed  in  ^«fetta 
mannmg  his  ships,  and  preparing  them  lor  action,  nian  fleet 
Alcibiades  attacked  the  small  island  of  Andros.  '^^l^ 
The  resistance  was  more  stubborn  than  he  had  Aicibiadef, 
reason  to  expect :  and  the  immediate  necessity  xcm!^] 
of  procuring  pay  and  subsistence  for  the  fleet,  ^^*  ^^• 
obliged  him  to  leave  his  work  imperfect.     With 
a  small  squadron  he  sailed  to  raise  contributions 
on  the  Ionian  or  Carian  coast  ^\  committing  the 
principal  armament  to  Antiochus,  a  man  totally 
unworthy  of  such  an  important  trust. "     Even 
the  affectionate  partiality  of  Alcibiades  seems  to 
have  discerned  the  incapacity  of  his  favourite, 
since  he  gave  him  strict  orders  to  continue, 
during  his  own  absence,  in  the  harbour  of  Sa- 
mos,  and  by  no  means  to  risk  an  engagement. ' 
This  injunction,  as  it  could  not  prevent  the  rash- 
ness,  might  perhaps  provoke  the  vain  levity  of 
the  vice-admiral,  who,  after  the  departure  of  his 
friend,  sailed  towards  Ephesus,  a^roached  the 

9  Phit.  torn.  in.  p.  7.    Xenoph.  HeUciL  L  L  p.  441.  Diodor.  1,  xiii. 

p.  360*  ) 

••Xcnopbonsays,  «  Aldbiades  sailed  to  Phocaea,*' which  is  in 
loma ;  Plutarch  says, « to  the  coast  of  Caria.** 

"Diodorns  ^et  his  character  in  few  words:  «0  fc  Arn^xw 
«r  ry  ^wrtc  xpexftp^,  «w  «rr€v8«r  Jia  lowra  ti  wpa^ai  Xofiirpoy^  Antiochus, 
naturallj  precipitate,  and  dcarous,  by  himself,  to  perform  some  splen- 
did exploit.** 
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CHAP.  Sterns  of  Lysander's  ships,  and  with  the  most  K- 
V  -  ^.  „*  s  centious  insults  challenged  him  to  battle.  The 
prudent  Spartan  delayed  the-  moment  of  attack, 
until  the  presumption  of  his  enemies  had  thrown 
them  into  scattered  disorder.  ^^  He  then  com- 
manded the  Peloponnesian  squadrons  to  advance. 
His  manoeuvres  were  judicious,  and  executed 
with  a  prompt  obedience.  The  battle  was  not 
obstinate,  as  the  Athenians,  who  scarcely  ex- 
pected  any  resistance,  much  less  assault,  sunk  at 
once  from  the  insolence  of  temerity  into  the 
despondency  of  fear.  They  lost  fifteen  vessels, 
with  a  considerable  part  of  their  crews.  The  re- 
mainder retired  disgracefully  to  Samosj  while 
the  Lacedaemonians  profited  of  their  victory  by 
the  taking  of  Eion  and  Delphinium.  Though 
fortune  thus  favoured  the  prudence  of  Lysander, 
he  declined  to  venture  a  sec6nd  engagement  with 
the  superior  strength  of  Alcibiades,  who,  having 
resumed  the  command,  employed  every  artifice 
and  insult  that  might  procure  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  restore  the  tarnished  lustre  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet. 
Alcibiades  But  such  an  Opportunity  he  could  never  again 
andTdis  ^^^'  '^^^  people  of  Athens  who  expected  to 
graced.  hear  of  nothing  but  victories  and  triumphs,  were 
mortified  to  the  last  degree,  when  they  received 
intelligence  of  such  a  shameful  defeat.  As  they 
could  not  suspect  the  abilities,  they  distrusted 
the  fidelity  of  their  commander.  Their  suspicions 

"  •*  Aicenropfceytuj  rots  vav^i,**  XeQoph.  p.  441. 
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were  increased  and  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  c  H  A  p. 
Thrasybulus  **,  who,  whether  actuated  by  a  v^^^. 
laudable  zeal  for  the  interest  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, or  animated  by  a  selfish  jealousy  of  the 
fame  and  honours  that  had  been  so  liberally 
heaped  on  a  rival,  formally  impeached  Alcibi- 
ades  in  the  Athenian  assembly.  <<  His  miscon- 
duct had  totally  ruined  the  affairs  of  his  country. 
A  talent  for  low  buffoonery  was  a  sure  recom- 
mendaticn  to  his  favour.  His  friends  were  pai*. 
tially  selected  from  the  meanest  and  most  aban- 
doned of  men,  who  possessed  no  other  merit 
than  that  of  being  subservient  to  his  passions. 
To  such  imworthy  instruments  the  fleet  of 
Athens  was  entrusted;  while  the  commander- 
in-chief  revelled  in  debauchery  with  the  harlots 
of  Abydus  and  loni^^  or  raised  exorbitant  con- 
tributions on  the  dependent  cities,  that  he  might 
defray  the  expence  of  a  fortress  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Byzantium,* 
which  he  had  erected  to  shelter  himself  against 
the  just  vengeance  of  the  repubUc.*' 

*>  Thrasybulos,  we  haye  leen,  had  a  prindpal  share  in  bring- 
ing  about  ihe  recall  of  Alcibiades.  Nor  was  the  latter  ungrateful 
to  his  benefector.  When  the  Athenians  committed  to  him  their 
whc^e  military  and  naval  force,  ''  inram  ras  hnmfms,**  and  allowed 
him  to  name  his  own  colleagues,  or  rather  substitutes,  he  named 
Thrasybulus  and  Adimantus.  Diod.  I.  xiii.  p.  368.  Considering 
this  interchange  of  good  offices  between  Alcibiades  and  Thrasy- 
bulus, it  is  remarkable  that  no  Greek  writer  assigns  any  reason 
for  the  animosity  that  soon  afterwards  broke  out  between  them. 
Flotardi  says,  that  Thrasybulus  was  the  bitterest  of  Alcibiades't 
enemies,  and  imputes  his  accusation  of  him  to  enmity,  not  to 
patriotism. 
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CHAP.      Were  it  necessary  to  prove  by  examples  the 
V  -  ^  '_  ^  deceitful  emptiness  of  popular  favour,  this  sub- 
m^derT'  J^^'  "light  be   copiously  illustrated  from  the 
appoiDted   history  of  the  Athenians.     The  same  man  whom, 
ft^d.        ^  ^^^  months  before,  they  found  it  impossible 
sufficiently  to  reward,  was  actually  exposed  to 
the  rage  of  disappointment  and  the  fury  of  re- 
venge.    They  regretted  the  loss  of  every  mo- 
ment  which  intervened  between  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  their  resentment,  and  the  execution  of 
their  vengeance,     in  the  same  assembly,  and  on 
the  same  day,  Alcibiades  was  accused,  and  al- 
most  unanimously  condemned;  and,  that  the 
aflEiirs  of  the  republic  might  not  agam  suffer  by 
the  abuse  of  undivided  power,  ten  commanders 
were  substituted  in  his  room;    among  whom 
were  Thrasyllus,  Leon,  Diomedon,  whose  ap- 
proved  valour,  and  love  of  liberty,  justly  re- 
commended  them  to  public  honours ;  Conon,  a 
character  as  yet  but  little  known,  but  destined, 
in  a  future  period,  to  eclipse  the  fame  of  his 
contemporaries ;  and  Pericles,  who  inherited  the 
name,  the  merit,  and  the  bad  fortune,  of  his 
illustrious  father.     The  new  generals  inrniedi- 
ately  sailed  to  Samos ;   and  Alcibiades  sought 
refuge  in  his  Thracian  fortress.  ^^ 
SSto      ^^^  ^^^  scarcely  assumed  the  command, 
command    when  an  important  alteration  took  place  in  the 
pJ^L   Peloponnesian  fleet.     Lysander's  year  had  ex- 
oTm         V^^^y  a^d  Callicratidas,  a  Spartan  of  a  very 
xdfTs.       opposite  character^  was  sent  to  succeed  him. 
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The  active,  ambitious,  and  intriguing  temper  of  cTh  a  p. 
the  former  had  employed  as  much  assiduous  and  v^™V, 
STStematic  policy  during  the  short  term  of  his 
precarious  power,  as  it*  his  authority  had  been 
absolute  and  endless.  Though  endowed  with 
unconmion  vigour  of  mind,  and  with  consum- 
mate prudence,  (if  prudence  can  belong  to  a 
character  deficient  in  justice  and  humanity,)  he 
possessed  not  those  amiable  and  useful  qualities 
which  alone  deserve,  and  can  alone  obtain  public 
confidence  and  respect.  Lysander,  sensible  of 
this  imperfection,  had  recourse  to  the  ordinary 
expedient  by  which  crafty  ambition  supplies  the 
want  of  virtue.  He  determined  to  govern  by 
parties."*  Theboldestofthe  sailors  were  attached 
to  his  person  by  liberal  rewards  and  more  liberal 
promises.  The  soldiers  were  indulged  in  the 
most  licentious  disorders.  In  every  city  and  in 
every  island,  Lysander  had  his  partisans,  whom 
he  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  the  same 
authority  over  their  fellow-citizens,  which  the 
Spartans  enjoyed  over  the  inferior  ranks  of  men 
in  Laconia.  ^^ 

It  was  the  general  expectation  at  Ephesus,  HUinso- 
that  the  Spartans  would  for  once  depart  from  ccpttoa. 
established  practice,  in  order  to  prolong  the  com- 
mand of  such  an  able  and  succeessful  officer. 
An  universal  clamour  arose,  when  Callicratidas 

>»  Hji  maxims  breathed  the  odious  party  spirit,  ^  That  it  is  ini- 
poisibie  to  do  too  much  good  to  friends^  or  too  much  evil  to  enemies. 
That  children  aHe  to  be  decdved  by  trinkets,  men  by  oaths;  and 
otfaen  equally  flagitious.*'    Plut«  in  Lysand. 

'*  Idem,  ibid.  Sc  Xenqph.  Hellen. 
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,  c  H  A  P.  displayed  his  commission  in  the  council  of  the 
V  ^^^' ,  confederates.  The  friends  of  Lysander  afiirmed, 
"  That  it  was  equally  impolitic  and  ungenerous 
to  check  the  victorious  career  of  a  deserving  and 
fortunate  commander;  that  the  important  charge 
of  the  fleet  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  to  men  who 
wer^  destitute  of  experience,  and  perhaps  of  abi- 
lities;  nor  would  it  be  just  to  sacrifice  the  interest 
of  such  a  numerous  and  powerful  confederacy  to 
a  punctilious  observance  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
laws.**  Lysander  maintained  a  decent  silence 
concerning  the  character  of  his  successor,  only 
observing  that  he  resigned  to  him  a  fleet  which 
commanded  the  sea.  The  noisy  acclamations  of 
the  assembly  confirmed  his  assertion. 
His  ho-  But  Callicratidas  had  a  soul  untainted  with 

firainess      reproach,  and  incapable  of  feai*.     Unabashed  by 
^"^^"Jl^®   the  seditious  turbulence  of  his  opponents,  he  re- 
sans  of       plied,  That  he  must  withhold  his  assent  to  the 
Lysan  er.    magnified  superiority  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet, 
unless  Lysander  should  set  sail  from  Ephesus, 
coast  along  the  isle  of  Samos,  (where  the  Athe- 
nians then  lay,)   and  surrender  his  victorious 
squadrons  in   the   harbour  of  Miletus.      The 
pride  of  Lysander  might  have  been  confounded 
by  this  judicious  and  solid  observation  ;  but  his 
ingenuity  suggested  a  plausible,  or  rather  an 
illusive    reply,    "  That    he    was    no    longer 
admiral.** 

Callicratidas  then  addressed  the  assembly,  with 
the  manly  simplicity  of  an  honest  heart,  which  dis- 
dains the  artifice  of  words,  defies  the  insolence  of 
power,  and  scorns  the  intrigues  of  policy.    *<  La- 
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cedsemonians  and  allies,  I  should  have  been  con-  chap. 
tented  to  stay  at  home;  nor  does  it  greatly  affect  y  -* 
me  that  Lysander,  or  any  other,  should  be  held  a 
better  seaman  than  myself.  Hither  I  have  been 
sent  by  my  countrymen  to  command  the  fleet, 
and  my  chief  concern  is  to  execute  their  orders, 
and  to  perform  my  duty.  It  is  my  earnest  desire 
to  promote  the  public  interest ;  but  you  can  best 
inform  me  whether  I  ought  to  continue  here,  or 
to  return  to  Sparta.**  Wonderful  is  the  power  of 
honest  intentions  and  unaffected  firmness.  Thp 
assembly  listened  with  awe ;  the  partisans  of 
Lysander  were  abashed ;  no  objection  was  made ; 
and,  after  a  considerable  pause,  all  unanimously 
acknowledged  that  it  became  both  Callicratids^ 
and  themselves  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Spartan 
government.  ^^ 

Lysander,  not  a  little  mortified  by  the  Ian-  Hcmectf 
guage  of  the  assembly,  reluctantly  resigned  his  gan^^ 
employment ;  but  determined  to  render  it  pain-  J^^^f  ^'1 
fill,  and,  if  possible,  too  weighty  for  the  abiUties  equal  coo, 
of  his  successor.     For  this  purpose  he  returned  '^"^^' 
to  the  court  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  he  restored  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  still  unexpended  in 
the  service  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  and  to  whom  he 
misrepresented,  under  the  names  of  obstinacy, 
ignorance,  and  rusticity,  the  unaffected  plain- 
ness,  the  downright  sincerity,   and  the  other 
manly,  but  uncomplying,  virtues  of  the  generous 
Callicratidas.     When  that  commander  repaired 
to  Sardes  to  demand  the  stipulated  pay,  he  could 

•'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  I.  r.  c.  5.  et  seq.  &  Plut.  in  Lysand. 
VOL.  III.  iF 
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^AP.  Tiol  obtain  admission  to  the  royal  presence.  The 
first  time  that  he  visited  the  palace,  he  was  told 
that  Cyrus  was  at  table.  ^*  It  is  well/*  said  the 
unceremonious  Spartan ;  **  I  will  wait  till  he  has 
^ned.**  The  simplicity  of  this  proceeding  con- 
firmed the  opinion  which  Lysander  had  given 
the  Persians  of  his  character ;  and  his  honest 
frankness,  which  was  construed  into  low  breed- 
ing, seemed  a  proper  object  of  ridicule  to  the 
Vain  retainers  of  the  court.  He  returned  on  an- 
other occasion,  but  without  being  admitted  to  see 
the  young  prince.  The  injustice  of  this  treat- 
ment might  have  deserved  his  resentment,  but  it 
iihiefly  excited  his  contempt.  He  left  the  royal 
city,  despising  the  pride  and  perfidy  of  his  Per- 
sian allies,  whose  unmerited  importance  resulted 
only  from  their  precarious  riches,  and  lamenting 
the  domestic  dissensions  of  the  Greeks,  which 
obliged  them  to  court  the  favour  of  insolent 
Barbarians. 
tfbteSm  Bat  Callicratidas  could  not,  with  honour  or 
^n?£m  ^ety>  return  to  the  fleet  at  Ephesus,  without 
the  loni-  having  collected  money  to  supply  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  sailors.  He  proceeded,  therefore, 
to  Miletus  and  other  friendly  towns  of  Ionia ; 
and  having  met  the  principal  citizens,  in  their 
i^espedive  assemblies,  he  e^ained  <^eiily  a&d 
ftJly  the  mean  jealousy  erf  Lysander,  and  the 
disddilQ&d  arrogance  of  Cyrus.*®  "  The  unjust 
bdbavibtir^f  both  compelled  him,  much  agaiiast 

»«  It  will  appear  in  (he  sequel,  that  Callicratidas  had  formed  a 
very  fiilse  opinion  of  the  Persian  prince,  whose  n^lect  of  a  worthy 
man  was  occasioned  by  the  perfidious  suggestions  of  his  retainers, 
the  friends  or  creatures  of  Lysanler. 
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his  indination,  to  have  recourse  to  the  confe-  chap. 
do^te  cities  (ah-eady  too  much  burthened)  for  v^SlL/ 
the  money  requisite  to  support  the  wa&  But 
he  assur^  them,  that,  should  his  arms  prove 
successful,  he  would  gratefully  repay  their  doa* 
atioQs.  Hieir  own  ioto-est  required  a  cheerful 
compliance  with  his  donands,  since  the  expedi* 
tioo  had  been  principally  undertakeo  to  vindi- 
cate  their  freedom.  He  had,  however,  gent  mes- 
sengers to  require  effectual  supplies  from  Sparta; 
but  until  these  should  arrive,  it  became  the 
Gt&sk%  in  g^ieral,  but  especially  the  lomans, 
who  had  suffered  peculiar  injuries  from  the 
usurping  tyranny  of  the  Ghreat  Kii^,  to  prove  to 
the  world  that,  without  the  sordid  assistance  of 
Us  boaited  treasures,  they  could  prosecute  tiieir 
^ttt  designs,  and  take  vengeance  on  their  eae- 
jnies.''  By  those  judicious  and  honourable  ex- 
pedients, Cailicratidas,  without  fraud  or  violence, 
detained  such  considerable,  yet  voluntary  contri- 
butions,  as  enabled  him  to  gratify  theimpoituAate 
demands  of  the  sailors,  and  to  return  with  honour 
to  Ephesus,  in  order  to  prepare  for  action.'* 

His  first  operations  were  directed  against  the  He  takes 
isle  of  Le^os,  or  rather  against  tlie  strong  and  ^^y^' 
populous  towns  of  Methymna  and  Mityiko^t 
which  respectively  commanded  the  northecn  ^nd 
couthem  divisions  of  that  tsland.  Besi^jies  the 
nnmeroos  dtiaeos  of  im  i^  to  bear  anm,  Me- 
th3rmna  was  drfended  by  an  Athenian  gsms<H). 
The  place  made  a  brave  resistance ;  buttheper- 

**  XcDoph.  HeUee.  p.  444. 
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CHAP,  severing   efForts  of  Callicratidas   exhausted  its 
^^^^-     strength :  Methymna  was  taken  by  storm,  and 
'  '"      subjected  to  the  depredations  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  troops.     The  garrison  and  the  slaves  were 
treated  as  part  of  the  booty.     The  confederates 
advised,  that  the  townsmen  of  Methymna  also, 
should  be  sold  into  servitude ;  but  Callicratidas 
assured  them,  that,  while  he  enjoyed  the  com- 
mand, there  should  not  any  Grecian  citizen  be  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  slave,  unless  he  was 
found  in  arms  combating  the  public  freedom.^ 
Takes  Meanwhile  Conon,  the  most  active  and  enter- 

^'/^y     ,  prising  of  the  Athenian  commanders,  had  put  to 
blocks  up    sea  with  a  squadron  of  seventy  sail,  in  order  to 
thciw^     protect  the  coast  of  Lesbos.     But  this  defence 
bour  of      ^as  attempted  too  late ;  nor,  had  it  been  more 
^  *°  '    early  undertaken,  was  the  force  of  Conon  suf- 
ficient to  eflFectuate  it.      Callicratidas  observed 
his  motions,  discovered  his  strength,  and,  with  a 
far  superior  fleet,  intercepted  his  retreat  to  the 
armament  of  Samos.     The  Athenians  fled  to- 
wards the  coast  of  Mitylene,  but  were  prevented 
from  entering  the  harbour  of  that  place  by  the 
resentment  of  the  inhabitants,  who  rejoiced  in 
an  opportunity  to  punish  those  who'  had  so  often 
conquered,  and  sa  long  oppressed,  their  city. 
In  consequence  of  this  unexpected  opposition, 
the  Athenian  squadron  was  overtaken  by  the 
enemy.     The  engagement  was  more  sharp  and 
obstinate  than  might  have  been  expected  in 
wch  an  inequality  of  strength.     Thirty  empty 

*•  Xenoph,  i  bi  supra.    Diodor.  1,  xiii.  p.  575. 
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sliips  (for  most  of  the  men  swam  to  land)  were  c  H  A  p« 
taken  by  the  Peloponnesians.     The  remaining  v  ^™^  ^ 
forty  were  haled  up  under  the  walls  of  Mitylen6 ; 
Callicratidas  recalled  his  troops  from  M ethymn% 
received  a  reinforcement  from  Chios,  and  blocked 
up  the  Athenians  by  sea  and  land.  ^ 

The  condition  of  Conon  was  most  distressfid.  The  Atb«i^ 
He  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  superior  outanew 
force ;  the  town  of  Mitylen6  was  hostile ;  his  *®®^ 
men  were  destitute  of  provisions,  incapable  of 
resistance,  yet  unwilling  to  surrender.  In  this 
melancholy  situation,  he  attempted  the  only 
enterprise  which  could  promise  a  hope  of  relief* 
The  bravest  and  most  experienced  seamen  were 
embarked  in  two  swift-sailing  vessels,  one  of 
which  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  escaped 
in  safety  to  the  Hellespont,  and  informed  thei 
Athenians  of  the  misfortunes  and  blockade  in 
Lesbos.  The  intelligence  was  immediately  com- 
municated to  Samos  and  to  Athens;  and  the 
importance  of  the  object,  which  was  no  less  than 
the  safety  of  forty  ships,  and  above  eight  thou* 
sand  brave  men,  excited  uncommon  exertions  of 
activity.  The  Athenians  reinforced  their  do- 
mestic strength  with  the  assistance  of  their  allies ; 
all  able-bodied  men  were  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice ;  and  in  few  weeks  they  had  assembled  at 
Samos  an  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  which  immedi- 
ately took  the  sea,  with  a  resolution  to  encounter 
the  enemy. 

Callicratidas  did  not  decline  the  engagement*  fiauicof 

**  Xemypbrubi  supra.    Diodor,  ].  xiii.  p,  373* 
F  S 
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C  N  A  F.  Having  left  fifty  ships  to  guard  the  harbour  of 
^  XXJI.  ^  Mitylene,  he  proceeded  with  an  hundred  and 
in  which     twenty  to  Cape  Malea,  the  most  southern  point 
Caiiicra-    q{  Lesbos.     The  Athenians  had  advanced,  the 
defeated     Same  evening,  to  the  islands,  or  rather  rocks,  of 
oi^m  "°*    Arginussae,  four  miles  distant  from  that  promon- 
xciu.3.      tory.     The  night  passed  in  bold  stratagems  for 
.  406.  ij^Qjyjj  surprise,  which  were  rendered  ineffectual 
by  a  violent  tempest  of  rain  and  thunder.     At 
the  dawn,  both  armaments  were  eager  to  engage  ; 
but  Hermon  and  Megareus,  two  experienced 
seamen,  and  the  chief  counsellors  of  Callicratidas, 
exhorted  him  not  to  commit  the  weakness  of  the 
Peloponnesians  with  the  superior  strength  and 
numbers  of  the  enemy.     The  generous  and  in- 
trepid Spartan    despised  danger  and  death  in 
con^aiison  of  glory ;  but  either  his  magnanimity 
had  not  overcome  the  last  imperfection  of  vir- 
tuous minds,  and  was  averse  to  sacrifice  personal 
glory  to  public  utility,  or  he  imagined  that  this 
utility  could  not  be  disjoined  from  an  inflexible 
adherence  to  the  martial  laws  of  Lycurgus.     He 
answered  the  prudent  admonitions  of  his  fiiends 
in  these  memorable  words,  which  according  ta 
the  ccmstruction  that  is  put  on  them  ^,  deserve 

••  CScero  de  Offia  L  i<  t.  £4.  takei  the  iraAMrotirabie  side.  ^  Inveati 
autefia  fluild  sunt,  qui  non  xnodo  pecimiam,  sed  ?itam  edam  profun- 
dere  pro  patria  parati  essent :  iidem  gK>ris  jacturam  ne  minimam 
iftddem  fturere  veUent,  ne  repobfica  qaideiii  pogtalante ;  ut  Calficnti- 
da<,  qui  cum  LacedflNttoniorani  dur  Bmaot  PeloponaeBiaco  bello, 
Biultaque  fedsset  egregie,  vertit  ad  extremnm  omnia,  cum  consifio 
non  paruit  eorum,  qui  dassem  ad  Arginussis  removendam,  nee  eum 
AthenieniibiH  dimicandum  putabant.  Qu9NwiUe;rcfpoBdit»  Lace^ 
daemonios^  classe  ilia  amissa  aliam  parare  posse;  se  fugeresine  fuo 
dedecof  e  mm  jgfm."    NotwiUiKaadiiif  the  respectaUc  authority 
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9ur  admiration  or  our  pity :  "  My  death  caimot  CJOA^P, 
be  destructive  to  Sparta,  but  my  flight  would  be 
dishonourable  both  to  Sparta  and  myself."  Sp 
saying,  he  gave  the  signal  iR>r  his  ships  to  advance 
liie  fight  was  long  and  bloody  j  passing,  succes- 
sively, through  all  the  different  gradations,  from 
disciplined  order  and  regularity  to  the  most  tu- 
multuous confusioq.  The  Spartan  commander 
was  dain  charg^g  in  the  centre  of  the  br^vesi^ 
enemies.  The  hostile  squadrons  fought  with 
various  fortune  in  different  parts  of  the  battli^ 
and  promiscuously  conquered,  pursued,  surren* 
dered,  or  fled.  Thirteen  Athenian  vessels  wer^ 
taken  by  the  Feloponnesians ;  but,  ^t  lengtbi  the 
latter  gave  way  on  all  sides  y  seventy  of  their 
ships  were  captured^  the  rest  escaped  to  Chips 
and  Phocaea.  ^ 

The  Athenian  admirals,  though  justly  elated  ^*«^ 
with  their  good  fortune,  cautiously  deliberated  cm; 
concerning  the  best  means  of  improving  th^ 
victory.  Several  advised  that  the  fleet  should 
steer  its  course  towards  Mitylen6,  to  surprise  the 
Peloponnesian  squadron  which  blocked  up  the 
harbour  of  that  city.  Diomedon  recommended 
it  as  a  more  immediate  and  more  essentia  object 
of  their  care  to  recover  tlie  bodie9  of  the  sUiOf 
and  to  save  the  wreck  of  twelve  vessels  wbicti 
had  b«e»  disabled  in  the  eiiigageiaent.    Thf9r 
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•f C  cero,  whocrer  attcntiTcly  coiwidcw  the Uww  of  Lf€mffi§,tad 
th«  Amittw  of  CaOiDBi^day,  irillbe  d«po«^l9Mim>  4»^«b  ^ 
i^ntfdnt  pdlK^  of  duty,  iiQt  the  fw  rf  lQ»ng  Ufi  g^9^9  fiW** 
tiir  sobUnie  motiye  qf  that  accomplished  Spartfuo. 
«  XcDoph.  p. 446.  ft  Diodor.  p.  S64. 
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CHAP,  sybulus  observed,  that,  by  dividing  their  strength, 
v:^™'  J  both  purposes  might  be  effected.     His  opinion 
w^  approved.     The  charge  of  preserving  the 
dyin^,  and  collecting  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  was 
commited    to   Theramenes    and    Thrasybulus. 
Fifty  vessels  were  destined  to  this  important 
service,  doubly  recommended  by  humanity  and 
superstition.     The  remainder  sailed  to  the  isle 
of  Lesbos,  in  quest  of  the  Peloponnesians  on 
that  coast,   who  narrowly  escaped  destruction, 
through     the     well-conducted     stratagem     of 
Eteonicus,  the  Spartan  vice-admiral.     Soon  after 
the  engagement,  a  brigantine  arrived  atMitylen6, 
acquainting  him  secretly  with  the  death'  of  Cal- 
licratidas,  as  well  as  with  the  defeat  and  flight 
6f  the  Peloponnesian   fleet.     The   sagacity  of 
Eteonicus  immediately  foresaw  the  probable  con- 
sequences   of   those    events.     The    Athenians 
would  naturally  sail  from  Arginussae  to  pursue 
their  good  fortune,  and  Conon,  who  was  shut  up 
at  Mitylene,   would  be   encouraged  to  break 
through  the   harbour,  that  he  might  join  his 
victorious  countrymen, 
^hich  In  order  to  anticipate  these  measures,  and  to 

Peiopon-  facilitate  his  own  retreat,  the  Spartan  commander 
^X)ii  ordered  the  brigantine  just  mentioned  privately 
at  Mity-  to  leave  the  harbour,  and  to  return,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  short  time,  with  joyous  acclamations 
and  music,  the  rowers  crowned  with  garlands, 
and  calling  out  that  Callicratidas  had  destroyed 
the  last  hope  of  Athens,  and  obtained  a  glorious 
and  decisive  victory.  The  contrivance  suc- 
ceeded ;  the  Spartans  thanked  heaven  for  the 
good  news  by  hymns  and  sacrifices  j  the  sailors 
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%ere  enjoined  to  refresh  themselves  by  a  copious  c  ri  A  p. 
repast,  and  to  profit  of  a  favourite  gale  to  sail  y  ™^^^ 
to  the  isle  of  Chios ;  while  the  soldiers  burned 
their  camp,  and  marched  northward  to  Me- 
thymna,  to  reinforce  the  garrison  there,  which 
was  threatened  by  a  speedy  visit  from  the 
enemy. " 

While  the  prudent  foresight  of  Eteonicus  saved  Duap. 
the  Peloponnesian  squadron   at  Mitylene,  the  ^^^^^ 
violence  of  a  storm  prevented  Theramenes  and  Athenian 
Thrasybulus  from  saving  their  unfortunate  com- 
panions, all  of  whom,  excepting  one  of  the  ad- 
mirals and  a  few  others  who  escaped  by  their 
extraordinary  dexterity  in  swimming,  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  waves  of  a  tempestuous  sea ;  nor 
could  their  dead  bodies  ever  be  recovered.    The 
Athenians  were  likewise  disappointed  of  the  im- 
mediate advantages  which  ought  to  have  resulted 
from  the   engagement.       Methymna  was    too 
strongly  fortified  to  be  taken  by  a  sudden  as- 
sault ;  they  could  not  spare  time  for  a  regular 
siege;    and  when  they  proceeded  to  Chios  in 
quest  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  they  found  it 
carefully  secured  in  the  principal  harbour  of  that 
island^  which  had  been  put  in  a  vigorous  posture 
of  defence.      These  unforeseen   circumstances 
were  the  more  mortifying  to  the  commanders, 
because  immediately  after  the  battle,  they  had 
sent  an  advice-boat  to  Athens,  acquainting  the' 
magistrates  with  the  capture  of  seventy  vessels^ ; 
mentioning  their  intended  expeditions  to  Mity- 

«4  Xecoph.  Hellen.  et  Diodor.  p.  384. 

«  Xenoph.  says  sixty-nine;  Diodorus,  scTcnty-scTen. 
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CHAP,  lene,  Methymna,  and  Chios,  from  which  they 
,  ^^^1'  M  had  reason  to  hope  the  most  distinguished  suc- 
cess; and  particularly  taking  notice  that  the 
important  charge  of  recovering  the  bodies  of 
the  drowned  or  slain  had  been  committed  to 
Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus,  two  captains  of 
approved  zeal  and  ability. 
Discon-  The  joy  which  the  Athenians  received  from 
Shen^  ^^  flattering  intelligence  was  converted  into 
disappointment  and  sorrow,  when  they  under- 
stood that  their  fleet  had  returned  to  Samos^ 
without  reaping  the  expected  fruits  of  victory* 
They  were  afficted  beyond  measure  with  the 
total  loss  of  the  wreck,  by  which  their  brave  and 
victorious  countrymen  had  been  deprived  of  the 
sacred  rites  of  funetal ;  a  circumstance  viewed 
with' peculiar  horror,  because  it  was  supposed, 
according  to  a  superstition  consecrated  by  the 
belief  of  ages,  to  subject  their  melancholy  shades 
to  wander  an  hundred  years  on  the  gloomy  banks 
of  the  Styx,  before  they  could  be  transported  to 
the  regions  of  light  and  felicity.  The  relations 
of  the  dead  lamented  their  private  misfortunes ; 
the  enemies  of  the  admirals  exaggerated  the 
public  calamity ;  both  demanded  an  immediate 
and  serious  examination  into  the  cause  of  this 
distressful  event,  that  the  guilty  might  be  dis- 
covered and  punished. 

Amidst  the  ferment  of  popular  discoBtentsu 
Theramenes  sailed  to  Athens,  with  a  view  ijo 
exculpate  himself  and  his  coUe^ue  Tlrasybulus. 
The  letter,  sent  thither  before  them,  occasion- 
ed  much  uneasiness  j  since  it  rendered  them  re- 
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sponsible  for  a  duty  which  they  found  it  im-  chap. 
possible  to  perform*  Theramenes  accused  the  ^  ^^^- 
admirals  of  having  neglected  the  favourable  mo- 
ment to  save  the  perishing,  and  to  recover  the 
bodies  of  the  dead;  and,  after  the  opportunity 
of  this  important  service  was  irrecoverably  lost, 
of  having  devolved  their  charge  on  others,  in 
order  to  skreen  their  own  misconduct  The 
Athenians  greedily  listened  to  the  accusation, 
and  cashiered  the  absent  commanders.  Conon, 
who  during  the  action  remained  blocked  up  at 
Mitylene,  was  intrusted  with  the  fleet.  Proto- 
machus  and  Aristogenus  chose  a  voluntaiy  ba- 
nishment. The  rest  returned  home  to  justify 
measures  which  had  been  represented  as  highly 
criminal.* 

Among  the  inestimable  rules  of  jurisprudence,  Triait  of 
invented  by  the  wisdom  of  Athens,  we  may  re-  !^^' 
mark  that  beneficial  institution  which  subjects 
the  life,  the  character,  and  the  fortune  of  indivi- 
duals, not  to  the  capricious  will  of  an  arbitrary 
judge,  but  to  the  equitable  decision  of  thepublic. 
In  every  case,  civil  and  criminal,  the  rights  of  an 
Athenian  citizen  were  entrusted  to  the  judgment 
of  his  peers ;  who,  according  as  the  question  was 
more  or  less  important,  consisted  of  a  committee^ 
more  or  less  numerous,  of  the  popular  assembly. 
But,  in  order  to  unite  the  double  advantages  of 
law  and  liberty,  the  nine  archons,  or  chief  ma* 
gistrates,  men  of  approved  wisd(»n  and  fidelity, 
respectively  presided  in  the  several  courts  of 
justice,  received  complaints,  examined  the  par*- 

^  XcDoph.  BeUen*  !•  L  c.  7.  et  seq.    Diodor.  xiii.  p.  76—97.    * 
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CHAP,  ties,  directed  process,  and  regularly  conducted 
.  ^^^' .  the  suit  through   its  various  steps  and  stages. 
In  matters  of  general  concernment,  such  as  the 
treason,   perfidy,    or   malversation    of    men  in 
power,  the  senate  of  the  five  hundred,  or  rather 
the  Prytanes,  who  presided  in  the  senate,  per- 
formed the  functions  of  the  magistrate,  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  convened  in  full  as- 
sembly, executed  the  office  of  judge  and  jury. 
It  belonged  to  the  Prytanes  to  prescribe  the 
form  of  action  or  trial,  and  to  admit  the  accuser 
to  implead  or  impeach   his  antagonist.     The 
cause  was  then  referred  to  the  people,  who,  as 
judges  of  the  fact,  gave  their  verdict,  and,  as 
judges  of  the  law,  passed  their  sentence  or  de-" 
cree.     Such  were  the  regulations  which  reason 
had  established,  but  which  passion  and  interest 
frequently  rendered  ineffectual. 
j^i^ces         Archedemus,  an  opulent  and  powerful  citizen, 
of  their      ^nd  Callixeuus,  a  seditious  demagogue,  partly- 
moved  by  the  intreaties   of  Theramenes,  and 
partly  excited  by  personal  envy  and  resentment, 
denounced  the  admirals  to  the  senate.     The  ac- 
cusation was  supported  by  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased,  ^  who   appeared  in  mourning  robes, 
their  heads  shaved,  their  arms  folded,  their  eyes 
bathed  in  tears,  piteously  lamenting  the  loss  and 
disgrace  of  their  families,  deprived  of  their  pro- 
tectors, who  had  been  themselves  deprived  of 
those  last  and  solemn  duties  to  which  all  man- 
kind are  entitled.      A  false  witness  swore   in 
court  that  he  had  been  saved  almost  by  miracle, 
ftbm  the  wreck,   and  that  his  companions^  as 
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they  were  ready  to  be  drowned,  charged  him  chap. 
to  acquaint  his  country  how  they  had  fallen  v  ^^}' , 
victims  to  the  cruel  neglect  of  their  com- 
manders. During  these  proceedings  it  hap- 
pened that  the  people  had  met  to  celebrate  the 
Apatouria,  a  festival  in  January  so  named,  be- 
cause the  Athenians  then  presented  their  sons, 
who  had  reached  their  seventh  year,  to  be  in- 
scribed in  the  register  of  their  respective  tribes. 
Callixenus,  presuming  on  the  evidence  given  in 
the  senate,  and  on  the  actual  disposition  of  the 
assembly,  proposed  the  following  resolution: 
"  That  the  cause  of  the  admirals  should  be  im- 
mediately referred  to  the  people ;  that  the  suf- 
frages should  be  given  by  tribes,  Jn  each  of 
which  the  criers  should  make  proclamation,  after 
preparing  two  urns  to  receive  the  white  and 
black  beans;  if  the  latter  were  more  numerous,  the 
admirals  should  be  delivered  to  the  eleven  men, 
the  executioners  of  public  justice,  their  estates 
confiscated,  and  the  tenth  part  consecrated  to 
Minerva.** 

This  unjust  decree,  which  deprived  the  com-  infonntU. 
manders  of  the  benefits  of  a  separate  trial,  of  an  2iai/*** 
impartial  hearing,  and  of  the  time  as  well  as  the 
means  necessary  to  prepare  a  legal  defence,  was 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  senate,  and  re- 
ceived with  loud  acclamations  by  the  people, 
whose  levity,  insolence,  pride,  and  cruelty,  all 
eagerly  demanded  the  destruction  of  the  admi- 
rals. In  such  a  numerous  assembly,  two  men 
alone,  Euryptolemus  and  Axiochus,  defended 
the  cause  of  law  aud  justice.     The  former  im- 
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CHAP  peached  Callixenus  for  proposing  a  resolution 
^^™'  inconsistent  with  all  the  forms  of  legal  procedure. 
But  the  rabble  made  a  violent  uproar,  calling 
out  that  none  shotdd  attempt,  with  impunity,  to 
abridge  their  sovereign  power.  The  Prytanes, 
who  attended  as  usual  to  direct  and  controul  the 
proceedings  of  the  multitude,  endeavoured  to 
moderate  the  ferment :  but  they  were  licentiously 
told,  that  if  they  did  not  concur  with  the  opinion 
of  the  majority,  they  should  be  involved  in  the 
same  accusation  with  the  admirals.  This  absurd 
menace  (such  was  the  popular  phrenzy)  might  be 
carried  into  immediate  execution.  The  senators 
were  intimidated  into  a  reluctant  compliance 
with  measures  which  they  disapproved,  and  by 
which  they  were  for  ever  to  be 'disgraced.  Yet 
the  philosophic  firmness  of  Socrates  disdained  to 
submit.  He  protested  against  the  tameness  of 
his  colleagues,  and  declared  that  neither  threats, 
nor  danger,  nor  violence,  should  compel  him  to 
conspire  with  public  injustice  for  the  destruction 
of  innocent  individuals. 
They  are  But  what  could  avail  the  voice  of  one  virtuous 
ned  and  man  amidst  the  licentious  madness  of  thousands  ? , 
executed,  'pj^g  commanders  were  accused,  tried,  condem- 
ned, and,  with  the  most  irregular  precipitancy, 
delivered  to  the  executioner.  Before  they  were 
led  to  death,  Diomedon  addressed  the  assembly 
in  a  short  but  ever-memorable  speech.  **  I  am 
afraid,  Athenians !  lest  the  sentence  which  you 
have  passed  on  us  prove  hurtftd  to  the  republic. 
Yet  I  would  exhort  you  to  employ  the  most 
proper  means  to  avert  the  vengeance  of  Heaven, 
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You  must  carefully  perfonn  the  sacrifices  which,  chap. 
before  giving  battle  at  Arginussae,  we  promised  v  ^^^, 
to  ihe  gods  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  of  you. 
Our  misfortunes  deprive  us  of  an  opportunity  to 
acquit  this  just  debt,  and  to  pay  the  sincere  tri- 
bute of  our  gratitude.  But  we  are  deeply  sen- 
sible that  the  assistance  of  the  gods  enabled  us 
to  obtain  that  glorious  and  signal  victory.*'  The 
disinterestedness,  the  patriotism,  and  the  mag- 
nanimily  of  this  discourse  must  have  appeased 
(if  any  thing  had  been  able  to  appease)  the  tu- 
multnous  passions  of  the  vulgar.  But  their  head- 
strong fury  defied  every  restraint  of  reason  or 
of  sentiment.  They  persisted  in  their  bloody 
purpose,  which  was  executed  without  pity :  yet 
llieir  cruelty  was  followed  by  a  speedy  repent- 
ance, and  punished  by  the  sharp  pangs  of  re- 
morse, the  intolerable  pain  of  which  they  vainly 
attempted  to  mitigate  by  inflicting  a  well-merited 
vengeance  on  the  worthless  and  detestable  Cal- 
Hxenus.  ^ 

The  removal  of  the  Athenian  admirals,  and  the  Character 
defeat  and  death  of  the  Spartan  Callicratidas,  sus-  sacc^n. 
pended  for  several  months  the  military  and  naval 
operations  on  both  sides.  The  beteiviom-  of 
Ixodes  and  Adimanthus,  who  had  been  joined 
in  authority  with  Conon,  were  better  fitted  to 
obstruct  than  promote  the  measures  of  that  brave 
and  prudent  commander.  The  former  was  a 
man  of  a  violent  and  impetuous  temper,  unquali- 
fied for  reflection,  destitute  of  experience,  and 
incapable  of  governing  others  or  himself.    The 

*7  X8iioph.&Diodoi;ibicL 
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CHAP,  latter  was  not  deficient  in  the  milder  virtues,  but 
V  -  ^j  wanted  spirit  and  activity,  qualities  so  ordinary 
in  his  age  and  country.  Though  ready  with  his 
tongue,  he  was  slow  with  his  hand,  careless  of 
dicipline,  negligent  of  duty,  and  suspected  of  a 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  public 
enemy. 
^J^^J^  Eteonicus,  who  commanded  the  Spartans  and 
mutiny  their  Confederates,  was  a  man  of  a  very  different 
MofKm-^  character.  But  the  distressful  situation  of  affairs 
nesian  prevented  him  from  displaying  his  abilities  in  any 
important  enterprise.  His  armament  was  inferior 
in  strength  ;  his  sailors  were  disheartened  by  de- 
feat ;  he  had  not  money  to  pay  them  ;  even  their 
subsistence  at  Chios  was  very  sparing  and  preca- 
rious. These  vexatious  circumstances  increased 
the  mutinous  spirit  by  which  the  confederates 
were  too  naturally  animated.  They  reproached 
the  ungenerous  parsimony  of  the  Chians,  whom 
they  had  taken  arms  to  defend ;  they  spurned 
the  authority  of  their  commander ;  and,  in  order 
to  obtain  those  advantages  which  their  services 
deserved,  and  which  had  been  unjustly  denied 
them,  they  determined  to  become  rich  at  once, 
by  seizing  and  plundering  the  large  and  wealthy 
capital  of  that  flourishing  island.  The  design, 
though  secretly  formed,  was  avowed  with  open 
boldness.  The  conspirators,  whose  numbers 
seemed  to  promise  success,  or  at  least  to  secure 
impunity,  assumed  a  badge  of  distinction,  that 
they  might  encourage  each  other,  and  intimidate 
their  opponents.  Eteonicus  was  justly  alarmed 
with  the  progress  of  sedition.  It  was  dangerous 
to  attack  the  insurgents  by  force :  if  he  destroyed 
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them  by  fraud,  he  might  be  exposed  to  re-  c  H  A  P. 
proach  and  loaded  with  calumny.  The  conduct  .  y^[' . 
which  he  pursued  was  conceived  with  an  en- 
terprising courage,  and  executed  with  a  resolute 
firmness.  With  only  fifteen  faithful  and  intrepid 
followers,  armed  with  concealed  daggers,  he 
patrolled  the  streets  of  Chios.  The  first  man 
whom  they  met  distinguished  by  a  reed  (for  that 
was  the  badge  of  conspiracy)  suffered  instant 
death  ;  and  crowds  collecting  to  know  why  the 
man  had  been  slain,  they  were  told  it  was  for 
wearing  a  reed  on  his  casque.  The  report  im- 
mediately  spread  through  every  quarter  of  the 
city.  The  reed-men  (as  they  were  called)  took 
alarm  at  discovering  a  conspiracy  more  secret 
and  more  formidable  than  their  own.  They 
dreaded  that  every  man  whom  they  met,  might 
know  and  kill  them  ;  and,  as  they  had  not  time 
to  assemble  for  their  mutual  defence,  they  hastily 
threw  away  the  reeds  which  exposed  them  to  the 
dangerous  assault  of  their  unknown  enemies. 

The  character  of  Eteonicus,  as  far  as  we  can  Lyunder 
judge  from  his  actions,  justly  entitled  him  to  [he^rom- 
the  command ;  but  the  partiality  both  of  Cyrus  roand,aod 
and  of  the  confederates  eagerly  solicited  the  re-  Lamp- 
turn  of  Lysander.      The  Spartans,  though  in-  g^ 
dined  to  gratify  them,  were  perplexed  by  an  xaii.J. 
ancient  law  enacted  in  the  jealousy  of  freedom, 
to  prohibit  the  same  person  from  being  twice 
entrusted  with  the  fleet     That  they  might  not 
violate  the  respect  due  to  the  laws,  while  at  the 
same  time   they  complied  with  the  request  of 
their  powerful  allies,  they  invested  Aracus,  a 
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CHAP,  weak  and  obscure  man,  with  the  name  of  ad- 
y^^^  miral,  and  sent  out  Lysander  as  second  in  com- 
mand. The  latter  was  received  at  Sardes  by 
the  Persian  prince,  with  the  warmest  demonstra- 
tions of  joy.  He  was  supplied  with  money  to 
satisfy  the  immediate  wants  of  the  troops;  and, 
as  Cyrus  at  that  time  happened  to  make  a 
journey  into  Upper  Asia,  the  revenufes  of  his 
wealthy  province  were  consigned,  in  his  ab- 
sence, to  the  management  of  his  Spartan  friend. 
Such  powerful  resources  could  not  long  remain 
unemployed  in  the  active  hands  of  Lysander. 
His  emissaries  assiduously  engaged  or  pressed 
the  Ionian  and  Carian  seamen.  The  harbours 
of  Asia  Minor,  particularly  the  port  of  Ephesus, 
glowed  with  the  ardour  of  naval  preparation; 
and  in  a  few  months  Lysander  sailed  to  the  Hel- 
lespont with  an  hundred  and  fifty  gallies,  to 
attack  the  important  strong-hold  of  Lampsacus* 
The  place,  though  vigorously  defended  by  the 
natives  as  well  as  by  the  Athenian  garrison,  was 
at  length  taken  by  storm  ;  and  according  to  the 
barbarous  practice  of  the  age,  abandoned  to 
complicated  licence ;  the  avarice,  the  lust,  and 
the  blind  fury,  of  the  conquerors.^ 
TheAihe-  The  languid  and  imprudent  measures  of  the 
manders "  Athenians  at  Samos  accuse  the  abilities  of 
mv£  h^Sn^  Tydeus,  Menander,  and  Cephisodotus,  who  ha 
fiittie.  been  lately  joined  in  ofBce  with  Conon  and  his 
unworthy  colleagues.  They  sailed  too  late  to 
save  Lampsacus,  but  as  they  commai^ded  an 
hundred  and  eighty  gallies,  a  force  superior  to 

^  Plut,  in  Lysand. 
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Ljsander^s,  they  anchored  on  the  opposite,  or  c  H  A  p. 
European  side  of  the  Hellespont,  at  the  distance  .  ^™|'  ^ 
of  fifteen  furlongs,  in  order  to  provoke  the  enemy 
to  an  engagement*  Their  unfortunate  station 
was  the  mouth  of  the  iEgos  Potamos,  or  river 
of  the  goat,  dbtinguished  by  that  name  on  ac- 
count of  some  small  islands,  which  rising  high 
above  the  surface  of  the  waters,  exhibit  to  a 
lively  imagination  the  butting  appearance  of  that 
animal.  This  place  was  injudiciously  chosen.  Their  im- 
since  it  afforded  but  very  insecure  riding ;  and  and  inio! 
was  distant  two  miles  from  SestOs,  the  nearest  '*"<^^ 
town  from  which  the  fleet  could  be  provided 
with  necessaries.  Alcibiades,  who  in  his  Thra- 
cian  retirement  was  unable  to  withdraw  his  at- 
tention from  the  war  in  which  he  had  long  acted 
such  a  conspicuous  part,  modestly  admonished 
his  countrymen  of  their  imprudence  j  but  he 
waa  arrogantly  reproached  for  presuming,  while 
an  exile  and  an  outlaw,  to  give  advice  to  the 
admirals  of  Athens.  Their  subsequent  conduct 
too  faithfully  corresponded  with  this  insolence 
and  folly.  Despising  the  inferiority  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet,  they  advanced  in  order  of  battle 
to  the  harbour  of  Lampsacus ;  and  when  the 
enemy  moved  not  from  their  station,  they  re- 
turned in  triumph  as  acknowledged  masters  of 
the  sea.  The  prudence  of  Lysander  perceived 
and  indulged  their  presumption.  During  four 
days  he  bore,  with  extraordinary  patience,  their 
repeated  insults,  affecting  the  utmost  disinclin- 
ation to  an  engagement,  carefuUy  retaimng  his 
fleet  in  a  place  of  security,  and  regularly  dis* 
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CHAP,  patching  a  few  swift-sailing  vessels  to  observe 
.  ^^1* .  the   motions   and  behaviour  of  the  Athenians, 
when   they  returned,  from  their  daily   cruise, 
into  the  road  of  ^gos  Potamos. 
Decisive         The  fifth  day  they  again  bore  up  with  the  Pe- 
^"IfgP^.  loponnesians,  and  provoked  them  to  battle  by 
tamos,  in   more  daring  menaces  than  on  any  former  occa^ 
Atheniaiw  sion.      As   they  flattered  themselves  with   an 
fl^V^*^**^    undoubted  prospect  of  success,   they  yielded 
oiymp.      without  reserve  to  all  the  petulance  of  prospe- 
a"c.  405.  ^^^y*  and  debated  in  what  manner  they  should 
December  treat  the  Lacedaemonian  prisoners  who  had  the 
misfortime  to  fall  into  their  power.     The  cruel 
Philocles  proposed  to  cut  off  their  right  hands, 
that  those  enemies  of  Athens  might  be  equally 
incapable  to  manage  the  oar  and  to  brandish  the 
spear ;  and  this  bloody  resolution,  though  op- 
posed by  Adimantus,  was  approved  by  the  ma- 
jority  of  his  colleagues.      After  insulting  the 
enemy  in  a  manner  the  most  mortifying  and  dis- 
graceful, they  retired  with  an  air  of  exultation 
mingled  with  contempt.      The  Peloponnesian 
fly-boats  followed  them  as  usual  at  a  convenient 
distance,  and  observed  that  they  had  no  sooner 
reached  their  stations  than  the  seamen  landed, 
straggled   about  the   shore,  advanced  into  the 
inland  country  in  quest  of  provisions  or  an^use- 
ments,   indulged  in  indolence,   or  revelled  in 
disorder.     The  advice-boats  returned  with  un- 
common celerity  to  convey  the  welcome  intel- 
ligence  to   Lysander,    who  had  embarked  his 
troops,  cleared  his  ships,  and  made  every  neces- 
sary preparation  to  avail  himself  of  the  favour- 
able opportunity  to  effect  by  stratagem  what  it 
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might  have  beeti  dangerous  to  attempt  by  force.  CHAP. 
When  his  scouts  approached  the  middle  of  the  v^^^IJ^ 
channel,  they  hoisted  their  shields,  (for  that  was 
the  appointed  signal,)  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  Peloponnesian  squadrons  were  commanded 
to  set  sail  that  they  might  surprise  the  hostile 
fleet,  and  indulge  that  resentment  and  animosity 
which  had  been  rendered  more  violent  and 
furious  by  the  long  and  prudent  restraint  of 
their  commander.  The  victory  was  complete, 
if  that  can  be  called  a  victory  where  there  was 
scarcely  any  resistance.  The  vigilant  activity 
of  Conon  endeavoured  seasonably  to  assemble 
the  strength  of  the  Athenians ;  but  his  advice 
was  disdained  by  officers  incapable  and  unwor- 
thy of  command,  and  his  orders  were  despised 
by  seamen  unaccustomed  and  unwilling  to  obey. 
At  length  they  became  sensible  of  the  danger 
when  it  was  too  late  to  avoid  it.  Their  ships 
were  taken,  either  altogether  empty,  or  manned 
with  such  feeble  crews  as  were  unable  to  work, 
much  less  to  defend  them.  The  troops  and 
sailors  who  flocked  to  the  shore  from  different 
quarters,  and  with  disordered  precipitation,  were 
attacked  by  the'  regular  onset  and  disciplined 
valour  of  the  Peloponnesians.  Those  who  fought 
were  slain ;  the  remainder  fled  into  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  Chersonesus,  or  took  refuge  in 
the  Athenian  fortresses  which  were  scattered 
over  that  peninsula.  When  Lysander  reviewed 
the  extent  of  his  well-merited  success,  he  found 
that  of  a  fleet  of  aft  hundred  and  eighty  sail, 
only  nine  vessels  had  escaped,  eight  of  which 
were  conducted  by  Conon  to  the  friendly  islan<?. 
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CHAP,  of  Cyprus,  while  the  ninth  carried  to  Athens  the 
-^^N  melancholy  news  of  a  disaster  equally  unexpected 
and  fatal.  An  hundred  and  seventy-one  gallies, 
and  three  thousand  prisoners,  (among  whom  were 
Philocles  and  Adimantus,)  rewarded  the  patience 
and  fortitude  of  Lysander,  who  returned  with 
his  invaluable  spoil  to  Lampsacus,  amidst  the 
joyous  acclamations  of  naval  triumph.  ^ 

Before  pursuing  the  natural  consequences  of 
The  Athe-  ^n  event  the  ijiost  important  that  had  hitherto 
wD^^^.  happened  in  all  the  Grecian  wars,  it  was  neces- 
*^*®^      sary  for  Lysander  to   decide  the  fate  of  the 
Athenian  prisoners,  against  whom  the  confeder- 
ates were   animated  by  that  relentless  hatred 
which  is  congenial  to  the  stern  character  of  re- 
publicans exasperated  by  continual  provocation 
and  recent  insult.     The  injustice  and  cruelty  of 
that  ambitious  people  were  circumstantially  de- 
scribed and    maliciously   exaggerated    in    the 
dreadful  tribunal  of  their  enemies.     "  It  would 

^  Xenoph.  p.  456.  et  seq.  &  Plut.  in  Lysand.  By  the  battle  of 
.£gos  Potamos,  the  Athenians  lost  the  empire  of  the  sea,  which  they 
had  acquired  by  the  consent  of  their  maritime  allies  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  seventy-fifth  Olympiad.  They  enjoyed,  therefore,  that 
sovereignty,  or  empire  as  they  styled  it,  from  the  year  477  till  the 
year  405  before  Christ;  that  is,  a  period  of  seventy-two  years. 
This  important  computation  ia  not  to  be  found  in  any  ancient 
writer;  and  no  two  authors  agree  in  calculating  the  duration  of 
the  Athenian  empire.  Lysias,  in  his  Funeral  Oration,  p.  93.  says, 
^  During  seventy  years  in  whicb  the  Athenians  commanded  the 
•ea."  Dlodorus  Siculus  (ad  Olymp.  95.  l.)  says,  the  Athenians^ 
commanded  the  sea  sixty-five  years.  Isocrates  in  one  place 
(i.  p.  174.)  agrees  with  Lysias ;  in  another  (ii,  p.  209.)  with  Diodorus. 
Andocidea  (Orat  iii.  p.  286.)  states  it  at  eighty-five  years,  Lycurgus 
(adv.  Leoc.  p.  145.)  at  ninety.  Dionysjus  Halicarnassus  (Ant.  Rom- 
tub  init.)  at  sixty-eight.  Demosthenes,  as  we  shall  see  below^ 
states  it  variously  at  forty^vo,  fifty-five,  and  s^venty^three  years. 
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be  tedious  to  enumerate,  though  it  was  impos-  chap. 
sible  ever  to  forget,  their  multiplied  and  abo*  y  ^^ 
minable  crimes,  of  which  so  many  individuals, 
and  so  many  communities,  had  been  the  inno- 
cent and  unhappy  victims.  Even  of  late  they 
had  destroyed  without  remorse,  and  without  the 
shadow  of  necessity,  the  helpless  crews  of  a 
Corinthian  and  an  Andrian  vessel.  The  gods 
had  averted  the  atrocious  resolution  proposed 
by  the  bloody  Philodes,  of  which  the  author 
and  the  approvers  were  equally  criminal;  nor 
could  those  deserve  pardon,  whose  breasts  had 
been  shut  to  pity.**  Such  discourse,  which  re- 
sounded from  every  quarter  of  the  assembly,  de- 
clared, without  the  necessity  of  a  formal  vote, 
the  unanimous  decree  of  the  confederates.  As 
the  prisoners  had  been  stripped  of  their  arms, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  feared  from  their  num- 
bers and  despair.  They  were  conducted  into 
the  presence  of  their  armed  judges  j  and,  as 
a  prelude  to  the  inhuman  massacre,  Lysander 
sternly  demanded  of  Philocles  what  he  deserved 
to  suffer  for  his  intended  cruelty.  The  Athenian 
replied  with  firmness,  **  Accuse  not  those  whom 
you  are  entitled  to  judge,  but  inflict  on  us  the 
same  punishment  which  we,  in  a  different  for- 
tune, would  have  inflicted  on  our  enemies.**  The 
words  were  scarcely  ended  when  Lysander 
backed  him  in  pieces.  The.Peloponnesian  sol* 
diers  followed  the  bloody  example  of  their 
commander.  Of  three  thousand  Athenians, 
Adimantus  alone  was  spared,  either  because  he 
had  opposed  the  detestable  resolution  of  Philo- 
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CHAP,  cles,  or  because  he  had  engaged  in  a  treacherous 
v^^^  correspondence  with  the  Spartans.  ^ 
Views  of        It  might  be  expected,  that  immediately  after 
^°  ^'   an  event  which  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
sea,  Lysander   should  sail   to  the  Piraeus,  and 
assault  the  unfortunate  city,  which  was  already 
grievously  oppressed  by  the  Lacedaemonian  army 
at  Decelia.     But  the  sagacious  Spartan  foresaw 
the  numerous  obstacles  in  his  way  to  ihe  con- 
quest of  Athens,  and  prudently  restrained  the 
eagerness   of  the  troops   and   his  own.      The 
strongly,  fortified  harbours  of  that  capital,  the 
long  and  lofty  walls  which  surrounded  the  city 
on  every  side,  the  ancient  renown  and  actual 
despair  of  the  Athenians,  must  render  the  siege, 
if  not  altogether  fruitless,  at  least  difficult  and 
tedious ;  and  the  precious  moments  wasted  in 
this  doubtful  enterprise  might  be  employed  in 
attaining  certain,  immediate,  and  most  import- 
ant advantages. 
He  estab-       On  the  coast  neither  of  Greece  nor  of  Asia, 
Spartan  ^  ^^r  of  any  of  the  intermediate  islands,  was  there 
^Ae     ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^   capable  of  contending  with  the 
coasts  and  fleet  of  Lysauder,  nor  any  fortified  place  in  all 
Aria'inf  those  countries  (except.the  city  of  Athens  alone) 
Europe,      sufficient  to  resist  the  impressions  of  his  army. 
xcK      It  was  a   design,  therefore,  which  might  well 
A.C.405.  deserve  his  ambition,  and  which  was  not  con- 
demned  by  his  prudence,  to  establish  or  confirm 
the  Lacedaemonian  empire  over  those  valuable 
and  extensive  coasts.      The  populous  cities  of 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.    Plutarch,  in  Lysand. 
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Byzantium  and  Chalcedon  were  attacked  and  chap. 
taken  during  the  astonishment  and  terror  v  ^^"; . 
occasioned  by  the  dreadful  and  irreparable  mis- 
fortune of  their  Athenian  allies.  After  these 
important  acquisitions,  Lysander  sailed  to  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  reduced  Mitylen6,  and  con- 
firmed the  allegiance  of  Methymna.  While  he 
extended  his  arms  over  the  neighbouring  islands, 
as  well  as  the  maritime  towns  of  Lydia  and  Caria, 
a  powerful  squadron,  conunanded  by  the  enter- 
prising valour  of  Eteonicus,  ravaged  the  shores 
of  Macedon,  subdued  the  sea-ports  of  Thrace, 
and  rode  victorious  in  the  Hellespont  and  Pro- 
pontis,  the  Mgadan  and  Euxine  seas.  In  six  or 
eight  months  ^er  the  Athenian  disaster  at  ^gos 
Potamos,  the  fairest  portion  of  the  ancient  world, 
the  most  favoured  by  nature,  and  the  most 
adorned  by  art,  reluctantly  submitted  to  the  power, 
or  voluntarily  accepted  the  alliance  of  Sparta* 

During  this  long  series  of  triumphs,  Lysander  HifinwH 
never  lost  sight  of  the  reduction  of  Athens  ;  an  Jh^duc  - 
object  important  in  itself,  and  necessary  to  the  *>«"  of 
completion  of  his  extensive  plan.     The  vigilance 
of  the  Peloponnesian  squadrons  prevented  the 
usual  supplies  of  foreign  grain  from  reaching  the 
distressed  city.     In  all  the  towns  which  surren- 
dered, or  which  were  taken  by  storm,  the  Athe- 
nian garrisons  were  saved  from  immediate  death, 
only  on  condition  that  they  returned  to  their  na- 
tive country.     Through  such  contrivances  the 
crafty  Spartan  expected  that  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
\asions  would  soon  compel  the  growing  multitude 
of  inhabitants  to  submit  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
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CHAP,  army  at  Decelia.     But  the  Athenians,  who  de- 
^  ^^^^'  ^  spised  the  assaults  of  the  enemy,   braved  the 
hardships  of  famine.     Even  after  Lysander  had 
blocked  up  their  harbours  with  an  hundred  and 
fifty  sail,  tbey  still  defended,  with  vigour,  theii- 
walls  and  ramparts ;  patiently  endured  fatigue 
and  hunger ;  and  beheld  with  obstinate  uncon- 
cern, the  affliction  of  their  wives  and  children. 
Amidst  the  ravages  of  death  and  disease,  which 
advanced  with  increasing  horror,  they  punished, 
with  the  utmost  severity,  the  ignoble  cowardice 
of  Archestratus,  who  first  mentioned  capitulation, 
and  declared  that  the  same  moment  should  put  an 
end  to  their  independence  and  their  lives. 
Siege  of         But  notwithstanding  the  melancholy  firmness 
oiymp!*      ^^  ^^^  popular  assembly,  a  numerous  and  powerftil 
3tciv.  2.      party  in  the  state  was  governed  rather  by  interest 
than  by  honour  j   and  the  greatest  enemies  of 
Athenian  liberty  flourished  in  the  bosom  of  the 
republic.     The  aristocratical  leaven  of  the  Four 
Hundred  had  infected  the  whole  body  of  the  se- 
nate J  and  not  only  the  inconstant  Theramenes, 
but  several  other  men  of  abilities  and  influence, 
who  had  been  most  active  in  subverting  that  cruel 
,  tyranny,  regretted  the  restoration  of  democracy 
to  a  people,  who  (as  they  had  recently  proved  in 
many  parts  of  their  conduct)  were  unable  to 
enjoy,   without  abusing,  the  invaluable  gift  of 
freedom.     In  republican  governments,  the  mis- 
fortunes which  ought  to  bind  all  ranks  of  men  in 
the  firmest  and  most  indissoluble  union,   have 
often  little  other  tendency  than  to  exasperate 
the  political  factions  which  tear  and  distract  the 
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community.  Amidst  every  form  of  public  dis^  chap. 
tress,  the  Athenians  caballed,  clamoured,  accused,  ^  [* 
and  persecuted  each  other  j  and  the  faction  of 
the  nobles,  who  acted  Mdth  superior  concert, 
vigour,  and  address,  destroyed,  by  dark  insinu- 
ations, false  witnesses,  perjury,  and  every  other 
species  of  legal  fraud  and  cruelty,  the  audacious 
Cleophon,  and  other  popular  demagogues,  who 
might  most  effectually  have  opposed  their  mea^ 
sures." 

When  these  obstacles  were  removed,  Thera-  Negoci- 
menes  (whose  recent  merit  prevented  the  suspi*  Thcramc- 
cion  of  the  assembly)  proposed  an  embassy  to  1"g''** 
Laceda^mon,  which  should  request  a  suspension  tans; 
of  hostilities,  and  obtain,  if  possible,  some  mode- 
rate terms  of  accommodation.  He  named  him« 
seJf^  with  nine  colleagues,  as  the  persons  best 
qualified  to  undertake  this  important  commission; 
flattering  the  people  in  the  cleare3t  and  least 
ambiguous  terms,  with  an  undoubted  prospect  of 
success.  A  decree  was  immediately  passed,  in- 
vesting the  ambassadors  with  full  powers.  They 
assumed  the  sacred  badge  of  their  inviolable 
character,  reached  in  safety  the  Spartan  camp, 
held  a  conference  with  King  Agis,  and  afterwards 
repaired  to  the  Lacedaemonian  capital.  During 
four  months,  they  carried  on  their  pretended  ne- 
gociation  with  the  senate,  the  kings,  the  ephori,  and 
especially  with  Lysander,  whose  authority,  being 
unknown  to  the  ancient  constitution  of  Sparta, 
was  far  more  extensive  than  that  of  all  other 

»*  Ljsias,  p.  272. 
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CHAP,  magistrates  collectively.  With  him,  principally, 
XXII.  ^  ^j^^  pi^^  ^j^g  concerted  for  compelling  the  Athe- 
nians to  submit  to  terms  of  peace,  which  they 
must  have  regarded  as  worse,  not  only  than  war, 
but  death,  '*^  The  fortifications  of  their  harbours 
were  to  be  demolished,  as  well  as  the  long  walls 
which  joined  them  with  the  city :  they  were  to 
surrender  all  their  ships,  but  twelve ;  to  resign 
every  pretension  to  their  ancient  possessions  in 
foreign  parts  ;  to  recall  from  banishment  the  sur- 
viving members  of  the  late  tyrannical  aristocracy ; 
to  follow  the  standard  of  Sparta  in  war  ;  and,  in 
peace,  to  mould  their  political  constitution  after 
the  model  which  that  victorious  republic  might 
think  fit  to  prescribe. 
.  When  Theramenes  produced  these  unexpected 

confirmed  fruits  of  his  boastcd  negociation,  the  Athenians 
Athenians.  ^^  "^  longer  either  strength  or  spirit  to  resist, 
or  even  courage  to  die.  During  the  long  absence 
of  their  ambassadors,  the  siege  had  been  carried 
on  with  redoubled  vigour.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
reinforced  by  the  Thebans,  as  well  as  by  their 
numerous  allies  of  Peloponnesus,  had  invested 
the  city  on  every  side,  the  harbours  were  closely 
blocked  up  by  Lysander,  who  had  become  master 
of  Melos,  Ceos,  -^gina,  and  Salamis;  islands  so 
near  to  Athens  that  they  were  frequently  re- 
garded as  parts  of  the  Attic  territory.  The 
greatest  misery  prevailed  within  the  walls  ;  the 
famine  was  intolerable,  and  the  diseases  more  in- 
tolerable than  the  famine.     The  full  period  of 

^^Lysias  against  Eratosthenes, .p.  S73. 
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thrice  nine  years  had  elapsed,  which,  if  we  may  chap. 
credit  a  most  accurate  and  faithful  historian  ",  ,  ^^^'  , 
had  been  assigned  by  repeated  oracles  and  pre- 
dictions, as  the  destined  term  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  and  of  the  Athenian  greatness.  The 
principal  leaders  of  the  democracy  had  been  cut 
off  by  the  perfidious  snares  of  their  opponents, 
who  were  prepared  to  bear  a  foreign  yoke,  pro- 
vided they  might  usurp  domestic  tyranny.  That 
odious  faction  was  ready  to  approve  the  measures 
of  Theramenes,  who  might  intimidate  the  de- 
jected assembly  by  declaring  (a  most  melancholy 
truth)  that  the  severity  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
excessive  as  it  seemed,  was  yet  moderation  and 
lenity  when  compared  with  the  furious  and  un- 
extinguishable  rage  of  the  Thebans  and  Corin- 
thians, who  maintained  that  the  Athenians  de- 
served not  any  terms  of  accommodation ;  that 
their  crimes  ought  to  be  persecuted  with  unrelent- 
ing vengeance  ;  their  proud  city  demolished  with 
such  perfect  destruction,  that  not  even  its  vestige 
should  remain ;  and  the  insolent  inhabitants 
utterly  extirpated  from  Greece,  which  they  had 
so  long  disturbed  by  their  ambition,  and  pro- 
voked by  their  tyranny  and  cruelty*  Such  an 
argument  Theramenes  might  have  employed,  if 


33  The  words  of  Tbucydidei,  1.  v.  p.  362.  are  very  remarki^le^ 
*•  He  remembers,  that  from  the  first  commencement  6f  hostilities, 
it  had  been  constantly  prophesied  that  the  war  would  last  thrice  nine 
yean;  which,  of  all  predictions,  was  alone  firm  and  stable ;"  or  as 
the  idiom  of  the  Greek  language  will  bear;  **  the  most  firm  and 
stable." 
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CHAP,  it  had  been  necessary  to  employ  any  argument, 
vj?li^  to  justify  his  negociation  with  the  Spartans,  which 
was  confirmed  and  ratified  by  the  voice  of  the 
aristocratical  cabal,  and  submitted  to,  rather  than 
accepted,  by  the  majority  of  the  assembly,  with 
the  gloomy  silence  of  despair. 
Athens  On  the  sixteenth  of  May,  the  day  on  which  the 

dere!"'      Athenians  had  been  accustomed  to  celebrate  the 
"~.^*^^.""     anniversary  of  the  immortal  victory  of  Salamis, 
excites  the  the  hostile  armament  took  possession  of  their  har- 
SonoTits  hours ;  the  combined  army  entered  their  gates, 
enemies,     xhe  walls  and  fortresses  of  the  city  of  Minerva, 
xciv.  1.       which  the  generous  magnanimity  of  its  inhabitants, 
C.4Q4.   preferring  the  public  safety  to  their  own,  had 
abandoned  in  defence  of  Greece  to  the  fury  of  a 
barbarian  invader,  were  ungratefully  levelled  to 
the  ground  by  the  implacable  resentment  of  the 
Greeks  j  who  executed  their  destructive  purpose 
with  all  the  eagerness  of  emulation,  boasting, 
amidst  the  triumphs  of  martial  music,  that  the 
demolition  of  Athens  would  be  regarded,  in  all  suc- 
ceeding ages,  as  the  true  era  of  Grecian  freedom. 
Yet,  aftertheyhad  satisfied  their  vengeance,  they 
seemed  to  regret  its  effects.     The  day  was  con- 
cluded with  a  magnificent  festival,  in  which  the 
recitation  of  the  poets  formed,  as  usual,  the  prin- 
cipal ornament  of  the  entertainment.     Among 
other  pieces  was  rehearsed  the  Electra  of  Euri- 
pides, and  particularly  that  affecting  chorus, 
"  We  come,  O  daughter  of  Agamemnon  !  to  thy 
rustic  and  humble    roof."     The  words  were 
scarcely  uttered,    when    the  whole    assembly 

15 
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melted  into  tears,  the  forlorn  condition  of  that  chap. 
young  and  virtuous  princess,  expelled  the  royal     ^^^' 
palace  of  her  father,  and  inhabiting  a  miserable 
cottage,  in  want  and  wretchedness,  recalling  the 
dreadful  vicissitude  of  fortune  which  had  be- 
fiJlen  Athens,  once  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  so- 
vereign of  Greece,  but  deprived^  in  one  fatal 
hour,  of  her  ships,  her  walls,  and  her  strength, 
and  reduced  from  the  pride  of  power  and  pro- 
sperity, to  misery,  dependence,  and  servitude, 
without  exerting  one  memorable  eflfort  to  dignify 
her  fall,  and  brighten  the  last  moment  of  her 
destiny.^ 

M  Xenoph.  HelleiL  l.ii.  c.  i.  et  0eq.    Diodor.  1.  xiii.  104-^107. 
Plat,  in  Lysand.  p.  438.    Lysias  in  Eratosth,  &  Agorat. 
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CHAP.  XXIIL 

Rapacity  and  Cntelty  of  the  Spartan  Gavemment.^-- 
The  Thirty  Tyrants  in  Athens. -^Persecution  of  Lystas 
and  his  Family. — Theramenes  opposes  the  Tyrants. — 
Sa7iguinaiy  Speech  of  Critias. — Death  of  Theramenes. 
— Persecution  and  Death  of  Alcibiades. — Thrasybtdus 
seizes  Phyle. — Defeats  the  Tyrants, — Memorable  Speech 
of  Thrasybtdus. — Oath  of  Amnesty — not  faithfully 
observed. 


CHAP. 
XXIII. 


The  rapa- 
city and 
cruelty  of 
the  Spap- 
taa  go- 
▼emment 


The  conquest  of  Athens,  and  the  acknowledged 
dominion  of  Sparta,  terminated  the  memorable 
war  of  twenty-seven  years.  It  still  remained  for 
Lysander  to  reduce  the  island  of  Samos  ^  which 
enjoys  the  honourable  distinction  of  being  the 
last  settlement  in  the  East  that  defied  the  am- 
bition of  Pericles,  and  the  last  which  submitted 
to  the  cruel  policy  of  Lysander.  The  conquered 
islands  and  cities  suffered  still  greater  vexations 
under  the  Spartan,  than  they  had  done  under  the 
Athenian,  empire.  Among  the  hostile  ^factions 
which  ambition  or  danger  bad  formed  in  those 


>  Comp.  Xenoph.  Hellen.L  ii.  p.  461.  &  Plutiii.  p.  31.inLysand. 
Lysias  adv.  Eratosth.  p.  274.  &Diodor.  p.  596.  It  is  remarkable^ 
that  Xenophon  and  Lysias,  both  contemporaries,  should  differ  in  a 
matter  of  chronology ;  the  one  placing  the  conquest  of  Samos  before, 
and  the  other  after,  Lysander's  voyage  to  Athens. 

*  These  were  the  avi^fiua'tai  m  Zucus  ku  apxous^  mentioned  by  Thu* 
cydides  and  Xenophon ;  •*  associations,  or  rather  conspiracies,  for 
mutual  defence  in  courts  of  justice,  and  for  mutual  assistance  in  ob. 
taining  offices  of  power." 
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turbulent  republics,  Lysander  always  preferred  chap. 
that  party  which  possessed  most  craft  and  least  ^^Ifl 
patriotism.  At  the  head  of  this  cabal  he  placed 
a  Spartan  Harmostes,  or  governor,  on  whose 
obsequious  cruelty  he  could  depend.  The 
citadels  were  garrisoned  by  mercenaries:  a  proud 
faction  insulted  as  subjects,  those  whom  they 
had  envied  as  rivals,  or  dreaded  as  enemieef)  and 
every  species  of  licence  and  disorder  was  exer- 
cised,  with  a  presumption  that  could  be  equalled 
only  by  the  tameness  with  which  it  was  en- 
dured. '  The  Asiatic  (xreeks  regretted  the  dis- 
honourable  yoke  of  Persia ;  they  regretted  the 
stem  dominion  of  Athens ;  both  which  seemed 
tolerable  evils,  compared  to  the  oppressive 
tyranny  of  Sparta  and  Lysander.  The  contri- 
butions, of  which  they  had  formerly  so  much 
complained,  no  longer  appeared  exorbitant.  Ly- 
sander was  the  first  and  the  last  conqueror  who 
imposed  on  those  feeble  communities  the  enor- 
mous tribute  of  a  thousand  talents.  ^ 

3  Instead  of  the  sweet  draught  of  Liberty,  Sparta,  accorcGng  to 
Tbeopompus,  gare  Greece  the  bitter  cup  of  Slavery.  In  the 
dty  of  Miletus,  he  sacrificed  at  once  ei^t  hundred  men,  of  the 
democratical  fiurtion,  to  the  implacable  rage  of  their  adversaries. 
P!ut  in  Lysand. 

*  Diodorus,  p.  400.,  says,  wXf «*  rwv  x^*w  roAoi^rwr  ko^  irtovror, 
"  more  than  a  thousand  talents  yearly  V  that  is,  above  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  It  may  be  computed  from  Plut.  in  Lysand.  et 
Xenoph.  p.  462.  that  Lysander  sent  home  a  still  larger  sum  afler 
the  surrender  of  Samos.  The  law  of  Lycurgus  respecting  gold  and 
silver,  which  had  been  long  virtually,  was  now  formally,  abolished. 
The  use  of  the  precious  metals  was  allowed  to  the  state,  but  for- 
bidden to  individuals,  under  pain  of  death.  The  prohibition,  how- 
ever, was  universally  disregarded ;  many  Spartans  possessed  abund- 
ance of  gold  and  silver ;  none  incurred  the  penalty  bt  the  law. 
Compar.  Plat,  et  Xenoph.  loc.  citat.  ct  Isocrat.  in  Archidain. 
VOL.  III.  H 
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CHAP.      The  unrelenting  severity  (^  Sparta  has  usually 
xxin.  ^  i^QQ^  ascribed  to  the  personal  character  of  her 
Caus^       general,  whose  natural  arrogance  and  cruelty 
MciibwJ.     vere  heightened  and  confirmed  by  the  suddea 
exfiltation  <^  his  fortune.      From  the  simple 
citizen  of  ^  small,  and  then  unfortunate  republic; 
he  became,  in  a  few  years,  the  arbiter  of  Greece 
Athens  acknowledged  his  authority ;  the  smaller 
cities  courted  his  protection;  venal  poets  and 
orators  extolled  him  trith  odes  and  panegyrics^ 
he  was  honoured  with  crowns  and  statues,  and 
worshipped  by  hymns  and  sacrifices.^     Yet  it  is 
obvious  to  remark,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
temper  and  manners  of  Lysander,  his  country  is 
justly  accountable  for  the  wrongs  which  he  was 
allowed  to  commit  with  impunity^  and  it  is  un- 
certain whether  another  genersd,  placed  in  the 
same  situation,  would  have  acted  on  different 
principles ;  since  the  nature  of  the  Spartan  in- 
stitutions,  and  the  ambitious  views  of  die  re- 
public, seemed  to  demand  and  justify  uncommoa 
exertions  of  severity.     In  the  administration  of 
their  domestic  government,  five  or  six  thousand 
Spartans  tyrannised  over  thirty  thousand  Lace- 
daemonians ;  these  tyrannised,  with  still  greater 
rigour,  over  thrice  that  number  of  slaves;  audit 
was  natural  to  expect  that  when  the  slaves  were 
associated  with  the  troops^  all  these  descriptions 
of  men,  Spartans,  Lacedemonians,  and  Helots, 

^  Plut.  ID  Lysand. 

^  The  Helot8  then  took  the  titk  vfoSoMcv,  Libertini,  8im»nu  a« 
T^l'«oSaH^c^ev0^pol'1}9Q  ciMu.  Tkucydid.  L  Y.  p.  537.  Fromsome 
pwag^  in  Isocrates  (Pao^gyr,  et  de  Face)»  it  should  seem  tiuit 
Lysander  oden  af^lnted  tti^ie  (reed  men  to  offices  of  grea^  trutt 
and  authority. 
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would  tyrannise,  with  an  emulation  of  cruelty,  c  H  A  p. 
o?er  their  conquered  subjects.  xxm. 

The  scanty  materials  of  ahcient  history  cantiot  The  deep 
enable  us  minutely  to  ex^lilhthe  humiliation  ahd  i[,?^'J 
distt^ess  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  0{5pressed  by  the  "^^  on 
double  tyranny  of  the  Spartans  and  of  their  fel-  Sh^*!"'*^ 
low-citizehs.    Conteitit)orary  v^riters,  who  beheld 
this  scene  of  misery  and  desolatioii,  seeiti  at  a 
loss  for  words  to  impress  its  horror.     Isocrates 
ebdeaVour^  t6  ^asp  the  Amplitude  of  this  subject 
ib  the  vague  langus^  of  general  descriptioti; 
by  strokes  of  exoneration  and  hypeibole,  he 
supplies  the  pliw^c  of  clea#  and  positive  ihfbmi- 
ation;  but  all  the  copiousness  and  ehergy  c^the 
Greek  tonguiS  sink  beneath  the  heivy  afflictions 
df  thdt  uilfbitunate  people;  and  the  mind  of  th6 
drator  seem^  to  labout  With  a  thought  Which  hcf 
is  dttable  fd  expte^  ^     It  H  not,  however,  ftoni 
such  rhetorical  descripticHis  that  we  can  attain 
an  adequate  and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the 
Spartan  administration:  history  delights  in  plain 
and  authentic  facts ;  and  the  rigorous  treatment 
et  tlie  Athenians  themselves  will  best  represent 
die  hardships  inflicted  on  their  Asiatic  colonies 
and  dependencies. 

7  See  tfce  oration  of  Isocrates  on  the  peace,  p.  171,  Sec.  In  the 
panegyric  of  Athens,  speaking  of  the  aristocratical  factions  sup- 
ported by  Lysander  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  Isocrates  says,  tbey 
condsted  of  wretches,  '^  whose  cruelty  and  injustice  are  unexampldl 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  From  what  indignity  did  they  abstain  ? 
Into  what  excesses  were  they  not  tran^portedf?  They,  who  re- 
gardec(  tie  roost  fiictious  as  the  m6st  faithful ;  the  most  treacherous 
as  the  most  deserving.  Their  crimes  proved  infectious,  am! 
changed  the  mildness  of  human  nature  into  savage  fiwocity,**  Ad. 
See  p.  ^2,  Ac. 
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CHAP.      The  Athenians  had  surrendered  their  fleet ; 
xxnL 
V  their  walls  and  harbours  were  demolished ;  the 

The  thirty  citadel  was  occupied  by  a  Lacedaemonian  gar- 

5^ns.      rison,   commanded  by  CaUibius,  the  friend  of 

xa^i*      Lysander;  and  their  government  was  usurped 

A.C.  404.  by  thirty  men,  the  dependants  and  creatures  of 

Sparta*      The   furious   and    profligate    Critias 

formed  a  proper  head  for  this   aristocratical 

council,     whose    members    have    been  justly 

branded  in  history  under  the  name  of  the  Thirty 

Tyrants.  ®     On  pretence  of  delivering  the  state 

from  the  malice  of  informers,  and  the  turbulence 

of  seditious  4emagogues,  they  destroyed  the  most 

valuable  portion  of  the  comm  unity.  ®     Niceratus, 

the  son  of  Nicias,  and  a  son  who  inherited  with 

part  of  the  opulence  the  whole  of  the  virtues  of 

his  illustrious  father,  was  condemned  to  death  j 

Leon,  the  most  public-spirited,  and  Antiphon  ^\ 

•  Their  names  are  preserved  in  Xenophon,  Hellen.  ii.  3. 

9  XQnopb.  p.  462.  Vhich  Caesar,  ap.  Sallust.  de  Bello  CatU.  c.  51. 
evidently  had  in  view,  **  Lacedsmonii,  devictis  AtheniensibtUy 
triginta  viros  in)posurere....Hi  primo  coepere  pessimum  quemque, 
*  et  omnibus  invisuro,  indamnatum  necare.  £o  populus  laetari,  et 
merito  dicere  fieri.  Post  ubi  paullatim  licentia  crevit,  juxta  bono9 
et  malos  libidinose  interficere  ....  Ita  civitas  servitute  oppressa^  fltulte 
laetitise  graves  pcenas  dedit." 

"  Xenoph.  Hellen.  I.  ii.  p.  467.  State  criminals  in  Athens  fre- 
quently escaped  punishment  after  sentence  had  been  passed  on 
diem.  Plato,  in  Phaed.  Demosthenes,  Lysias,  Andocides,  &c.  This 
must  have  happened  to  Antiphon  if  the  decree  against  him  be 
genuine,  preserved  in  the  **  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,"  a  treatise 
bearing  Plutarch's  name,  but  rejected  by  critics  as  spurious.  From 
this  record,  Antiphon  appears  to  have  been  condemned  by  the 
magistrates  under  the  democracy  that  immediately  succeeded  the 
governm'»nt  of  the  Four  Hundred.  Thucydides,  I.  viii.  mentions  his 
prosecution  at  that  period,  and  the  wonderful  abilities  which  he 
,  ♦  discovered  in  his  defence.    But  neither  Thucydides  nor  the  pseudo- 

Plutarch  warrant  the  awertioii  that  the  leiitence  paised  on  AntiphoA 
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Ae  most  eloquent  of  his  contemporaries,  shared  C  H  A  p. 
the  same  fate;  Thrasybulus  and  Anytus  were  n^^ 
banished.  Whoever  was  known  to  be  powerful^ 
was  regarded  as  dangerous  ;  whoever  was  sup- 
posed to  be  richi  was  accused  as  crimimU. 
Strangers  and  citizens  were  involved  in  one  pro- 
miscuous Tuiru  *• 

Amidst  this  general  wreck  of  whatever  was  moctmed 
most  worthy  and  respectable,  I  shall  select  the  ScJSSS' 
persecution  of  Ljrsias  and  his  family,  the  only  Jt^^^ 
transaction  of  that  kind,   recorded  with  such    **       ^' 
circumstances  as  answer  the  ends  of  history. 
Cepfaalus,  the  father  of  this  ingenious  orator,  was 
by  birth  a  Syracusan.    the  friendship  of  Pericles 
persuaded  him  to  settle  in  Athens,  where,  under 
the  protection  of  that  powerful  statesman,  he  ob- 
tained wealth  and  honours.     His  inoffensive  and 
generous  character  escaped  the  enmity  and  per- 

muler  the  democracy  was  carried  into  execution.  Thii^  contider- 
ation  did  not  occur  to  the  (earned  Abb^  Ricard,  who,  in  his  ele« 
pan  French  translationB  of  Plutarch'f  Morals,  torn.  xi.  p:  44«, 
expreMer  his  surprise  that  I  should  number  Andphon  amoQ^  the 
Tictims  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  especially  as  I  had  translated  into 
En^ish  Lysias'  Oration  agunst  Eratosthenes,  where  the  death  of 
Antiphon  is  charged  on  Theramenes.  This,  indeed,  is  true;  yet 
Therameoet  himself,  when  pleading  before  the  Thirty,  for  his  own 
life^  affirms  that  Antiphon  was  put  to  death  by  their  orders ;  Xenoph. 
ubi  sopra :  and  in  the  treatise  ascribed  to  Plutarch,  above  mentioned, 
Antiphon  is  said  to  have  perished,  under  the  Tbir^,  on  the  authority 
of  an  Oration  of  Lynas  now  lost,  and  of  Theopompus  of  Chios,  the 
scholar  of  Socrates,  and  thecontinuatorof  Thucydides.  I  knew  there 
were  ▼arioas  A^tiphons  (vid.  Van  Spaan  Dessert  apud  Reiske.  Ora^ 
tor.  Gnec.  torn.  TiL),  bat  thon^  the  passages  dted  from  Thncydidet  > 

and  Xenophon  applied  to  Ant^on  the  Rhamnusian,  of  whom  only  I 
had  occasion  to  speak ;  and  who,  by  an  uncommon,  indeed,  but  not 
nnexamplfid  firte,  may  possibly  have  been  condemned  under  one  go* 
tfnuneot  and -executed  under  another. 
'*  Xenoph.  1.  iL  p.  4$^.  et  seq. 
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CHAP,  secution  to  \vhich  the  opulent  Atl^eniaps  wer* 
V  ^^^"'  /  commonly  expose^ ;  ap|i.  h^  enjoyed  the  par^  ft- 
licity  of  living  thirty  ye^&  int  the  miflst  of  conti- 
nual trials  and  impeachmentSs   without  beio^ 
obliged  to  appear  aa  plaintiff  or  defendant  i^  9Dy 
litigation.     His^  sons,  Lysia^  and  Pol^marcfhi^ilf 
inherited  his  innocence,  his  generosity  and  1^ 
good  fortune.    Though  posses^,  of  the  inost  va- 
luable accompliahmentSy  uatura}^  and  ^pquir^ 
the  brothers  prudently  Hept  aJoof  froiqi  the  da^ 
gerous  p^ths  of  publip  life  ;^  couik^nted  with  tkmt 
domestic  fl^licity^  they  a^ir^d  not  to  the  r^nl^of 
Athenian  citizens ;  but  lil^^rally  contributed  Uh 
aupply  liie  exigencies  c^  the  stated  from  the  profite 
of  a  flourishing  m^Aofapture  of  shieldi^E  whUAk. 
they  carried  on  by  thq  l^our  of  9f^  hundred  anA 
tjsyenty  slaves*    The  crusty  of  tjie  Xhifty  T){- 
rapt?,  from  wlipsie  rapacious  eye  ueitJber  obscurity^ 
could  conceal,  nor  merit  defend,  eccasionedrthe 
death  of  Polema^chus,  and  thp  in[inie,di*te  ipift- 
fortunes,  aa^  wiell  as  the  future  glory  of  Ly^ias^ 
who  acted  a  distinguished  part  in  overturning: 
that  detestable  tyranny,,  and.  in  briflgipg  it?  au- 
tjiiors.a^d  abe^ttors  to  condiga  punishment.  " 
The  ora^        The  history  is  related  by  himself  with  pe^pi- 
winfof    ^^^^^  precision  apd  graceful. simplicity :  «-  Xhe- 
thatmat.    tyrant*  Thepgnis  and  Kso.  apprised^  thek  asso- 
ciates, that  many  strangers  established  at  Athens^ 
were  disafected  to  the  government.    Th,»  afr 
ferded  a  plausible,  pretence  for  rifling  the  eflfect* 
of  these  unhappy  men  ;  a  measure  to  wj]|ich  tl<e^ 
Thirty  wpr^  npt  oi;iJy,  eixcited^  by.  avarice,  but 

"  See  th€  Life  of  Lysias,  and  the  Orations  there  referred  to.  ix  1 10, 

ttSCt^.  .     >¥} 
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pn)i!^ited  l^  fear.  Money  was  become  necessary  CtiAP. 
ibf  the  preservation  of  their  power^  which,  being  ^"^1* 
femkled  oa  usntrpation,  and  tyrannically  admi- 
nisteredy  could  only  be  maintained  by  the  influ- 
ence of  corruption  and  the  mercenary  add  of 
fdrdgn  troops.  The  life  of  man,  ^erefbre,  they 
ic^garded  »  a  matter  of  little  moment ;  the  amass- 
ing of  wealth  Was  the  principal  object  of  their 
edncern^;  to  gnftify  which,  ten  strangers  wer6  At 
Mce  d<evoted  to  destruction.  In  this  number, 
iftdeed,  were  two  poor  men  ;  a  base  and  cru^ 
artifice  to  ^efisuade  you^  Athenians !  that  the  re- 
flKtining  eight  had  be^n  condemned,  not  for  th^ 
sake  of  their  riches,  but  in  order  tc>  preserve  thd 
public  tranquillity  ;.a8  if  the  interest  of  the  pub^ 
lie  had  ever  been  an  obj^t  of  regaird  with  thirt 
tjnnnical  cabal ! .  Theitf  infknous  design  waB 
oaDecttted-With  inhuman  cruelty. .  Their  victims 
were  talsen  in  their  beds,  or  at  Supper,  in  thd 
pnvacy  of  domestic  retirement.  Me  they  seizeil 
exett^sing  the  rites  of  hospitality;  my  guests^ 
were  rudely  dismissed;  I  was  delivered  into  the! 
aistody  of  the  worthless  Piso. .  While  his  ac- 
couqplices  continued  in  the  wbrtcshop,  takStag  d 
list  of  our  slaves  and.  effects,  I  asfoed  him, 
^  DWietber  mcmey  could  save  my  life  ?*'-^«  Yes, 
a  considerable  sfum.*' — ^*  I  will  give  you  a  talent 
6f  silver."  This  he  consented  to  accept,  as  the 
price  of  my  safety ;  and  to  such  a  melancholy* 
^kuation  was  I  reduced,  that  it  afforded  me  a^ 
momentary  consolation  to  depend  on  the  precari- 
OQS  faith  of  a  man,  who  (as  I  well  knew)  despised 
dvery:  law  htunan^  and  divine.    But  my  comfort 
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CHAP,  was  of  short  duration  ;  for  I  had  no  sooner  opened 
XXII J.    ^j  qoffer  to  pay  him  the  talent,  than  he  ordered 
his  attendant  to  seize  the  contents,  consisting  of 
three  talents  of  silver,  an  hundred  Darics,  three 
hundred  Cyzicenes,  and  three  silver  cups»     I  en* 
treated  Piso  to  allow  me  a  small  sum  to  defray 
the  expence  of  my  journey.     But  he  desired  me 
to  be  thankful  to  escape  with  life.     Going  out 
together,    we  met  the  tyrants  Melobius  and 
Mnesitheides,    returning    from   the   workshop. 
They  inquired,  where  we  were  going  ?  Piso  an- 
swered, to  examine  the  house  of  my  brother  Pa- 
lemarchus.     They  desired  him  to  proceed;  but 
commanded  me  to  follow  them  to  the  house  of 
Damasippus.    Piso  whispered  me  to  be  silent,^  and 
to  fear  nothing,  because  he  would  immediately 
€ome  there.     Upon  our  arrival  we  found  The- 
Qgnis  guarding  several  of  my  companions  in  ca- 
lamity.    I  increased  the  number  of  his  prisoners  ^ 
but  obtained  an  opportunity  to  represent  my  inno- 
cence and  misfortunes  to  Damasippus,  entreating 
him^  by  our  past  friendship,  to  employ  his  influence 
in  my  behalf-     He  assured  me  of  his  intention 
to    intercede    with    Theognis,    whose    avarice 
would  easily  prevail  with  him  to  betray  his  trust. 
While  they  conversed  together  earnestly,  I  took 
advantage   of  my  knowledge  of  the  house  to 
escape  through  three  secret  passages,  which,  all 
happened  to  be  open  and  unguarded ;  and  fortu- 
nately reaching  the  country  house  of  my  friend 
Archimaus,  a  ship-master,  sent  him  to  the  city, 
that  he  might  bring  me  intelligence  of  my  brother. 
He  discovered,  that  the  tyrant  Eratosthenes  had 
dragged  him  from  the  road,  and  conducted  him 
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toprispn,  where  he  was  ordered  to  drink  hemlock,  chap. 
At  this  melancholy  news,  I  sailed  to  Megara,  y^™JJ\ 
under  cover  of  the  night.  Our  effects  became 
the  property  of  the  tyrants,  whose  mean  avarice 
^>ared  not  the  smallest  trifle  belonging  to  us. 
Even  the  gold  ear-rings  of  Polemarchus's  wife 
were  forcibly  torn  away  by  the  brutal  Melobius."" 

The  Thirty  justified  these  abominable  acts  of  Ther*. 
cruelty  by  the  authority  of  a  servile  senate,  which  ^Sw^thT 
they  still  allowed  to  subsist  as  the  instrument  and  ^yrwm, 
accomplice  of  their  tyranny.     It  could  not  be 
expected,  however,  that  in  a  city  accustomed  to 
the  utmost  liberty  of  opinion  and  freedom  of  de- 
bate, ,a  body  of  five  hundred,  or  even  of  thirty 
men,  should  continue  to  agree  in  the  same  odious 
and  oppressive  measures.    The  first  seeds  of  dis- 
cord, or  rather  the  first  symptoms  of  repentance, 
q)peared  in  the  speeches  and  behaviour  of  the 
bold  and  active  Theramenes ;  who,  though  the 
principal  author  of  the  revolution,  was  already 
disposed  by  the  humanity  of  his  nature,  or  by  the 
singular  inconstancy  of  his  temper  ^^  toxlestroy 
the  work  of  his  own  hands.     His  strenuous  en- 
deavours were  used  to  save  the  innocent  and 
unhappy  victims  whom  his  furious  colleagues 
daily  devoted  to  destruction  :  under  his  protec- 
tion the  citizens  assembled,  and  expressed  their  . 
resentment  or  despair ;  and  it  was  justly  appre- 
hended that  the  government  of  the  Thirty  might 

**  See  tbe  diacounes  of  Lydas  against  Agoratus  and  Eratosthenes, 

p.  958.  et  seq. 

•>Tlnicydid.Tiii.6S.et8cq.  Lysiasadvers.  Eratosth.  Xenopbow 
paints  him  more  favourably ;  and  Ariitot.  apud  Plut.  iil  357.  et 
Diodor.  p.  350.  et  seq«  still  more  favourably  than  Xenophon. 
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C  Kit  F<  be  disso^ediby  the  same means^  and  by  the  same 
xxm.  jjjjgjjj^  ^i^  jj^d  get  oh  foot  and  subverted  the 
short-lived  tjrramiy  of  the  four  hundred.  The 
present  usurpation^  indeed^  was  defended  hj  a 
Lacedaemoman  garrison  'y  but  the  Thirty  dk'eaded 
the  iaiftoenoe  of  Theramenei»  over  the  foreign 
troopB }  they  dreaded  stili  more  his  influence  over 
ttie  Atheman  citizens;^  When  they  codsideted 
tsbe  precarious  tenure  of  their  authority,  smd  tte 
unjust  violence  of  their  administration^  ibey 
vefliscted  on  the  past  with  pain>  and  viewed  the 
fiittMre  with  terror*  But  they  had  gonfe  too  far  t<^  - 
retreat^'  and  nothing  remmned  but  to  prop  the 
tottering  fabric  of  theis:  power  by  enlarging  its 
base.  Three  ffliousand  citizens  wei^  invited  to 
participate  in  the  advantages  and  dangers  of  thelf 
government.  The  rest  were  disarmed  ahdtreated. 
with  an  increase  of  severity*: 
^^*^  Theramenes  vainly  opposed  ihe  criminal  de*- 
Critiat.  signs  of  his  colleagues,  y^o  implicitly  submitted 
thedr  wills  to  the  knpkcable  fury  of  Critilas.  H^ 
it<  Wasf.  who  chie%  encouraged  them  bdidly  ta 
pensevere,  and  to  remove  every  obstacle  to  the 
unlimited  gratifieatioa  of  their  passions^  The 
8B&ty  of  Theramenes^  fie  assured  them,  was  no 
longer  compatible  with  their  own»  His  delicacy, . 
real  or  affected,  was  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
iq»udt  of  tb6^  present  administration  ;  nor  could 
die  government  of  Thirty,  saty  more  than  that 
of  one  tyrant,  admit  of  being  curiously  canvassed, 
or  fastidiously  opposed.  These  sentiments  being 
received  with  approbation,  we  might  expect  that 
'Hieramenes  should  have  been  destroyed  by  that 
sudden  ami  open  violence  wtiichhad-proved  fatal 
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tp  ap  mmy  othersp  But,  a»  the  most  danbg  vuk  crap. 
latDis  of  the  laws  of  society  are  obliged  to  esfau  ,  xxtil 
hli^b  ajad  observe  some  rules  of  justice,  ia  their 
conduct  towards  each  other,  it  had  been  cofv^ 
nantM  amooig  the  Thirty,  that,  amidst  the  vidLait 
aiid  capdciouS'  outrages  which  they  comoutted 
against  their  subject^  now  of  their  own  nusftbev 
should  be  put  ta  death  without  the  benefit  of  a 
trial  befoi:e  the  senate ;  a  privilege  extending  to 
the  three  thousand  entrusted  with  the  use  of 
aj3os,,  and  sui9Scien%^  denoting  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  other  citi;sens.  The  senate  was 
assomhled  to  try  Tberamenes }  but  this  tribunal  wtti^ 
sunwmded  by  armed  men..  When  the  pretended 
cjiminal  appearodi  Critias  addressed,  the^  court  in 
a  ^eeeh  tpo  remarkable  ever  to  be  forgotten. 

*<  i^bmdd.you  imagine,.  O  senators  I  conaidear**  Saoguina- 
ing[  the  great  numbers  who  hi»ie  su^ed-  deaths  df  drlda! 
th»t  w^  have  beten  pulty  of  uaneeesaary  cruekiy, . 
y^tt  will  alter  tbi4)  oigmion  ooh  refleetin^.  thatDe*. 
vx^lMtions  of  government  finustisdwaj^ he  attcosided. 
wiik.  bloodshed  %  but.  particailady  wheit^  a  popuv. 
U0».  c^  VikA  Athen^^  which  haa^  been,  long* 
pwapencd  "vnth  lih<»ity,.  i»  reduced .  under,  the.  (kh  • 
iQiuion  of  a  few*.    Xbeipresent  mode  of  admini»r 
t^Qn  was;  imposed,  by  the  La4:eda9moniana  aa^ 
the  QoiKiitM>n  of  the  publio  safety^    In  order  tOf 
rnm^Vi  its  authority  w^e  haye  removed  those 
sodilipust  demagogues^  whose  democcatical  mad-r 
il^.  hf^d  occasioned  a]l  our  pa&t  calamities^.    It 
iSf  our  dirty  to  im>ceed  in  this  useful,  work,,  and 
to  de^0f ,  without  few  or  compassiony  aU  who* 
would  disturb  the  public  tranquillity.    Should  a 
man  of  this  dangerous  disposition  be  found  in  our 
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CHAP,  own  order,  he  ought  to  be  punished  with  double 
xxm.  j^gQu^^  and  treated  not  only  as  an  enemy  but  as 
a  traitor.  That  Theramenes  is  liable  to  this 
accusation  appears  from  the  whole  tenour  of  his 
conduct.  He  concluded  the  treaty  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians ;  he  dissolved  the  popular  government ; 
he  directed  and  approved  the  first  and  boldest 
measures  of  our  administration :  but  no  sooner 
did  difficulties  arise,  than  he  deserted  his  associ- 
ates, declared  his  opposition  to  their  designs,  and 
undertook  the  protection  of  the  populace.  When 
the  weather  was  fair  and  favourable,  he  pursued- 
the  same  course  with  his  companions;  but  on  the 
first  change  of  wind,  he  thought  proper  to  alter 
his  navigation.  With  such  an  irresolute  steers* 
man  it  is  impossible  to  govern  the  helm  of  the- 
republic,  and  to  conduct  the  vessel  to  her  destined 
harbour.  This  dangerous  inconsistency  ought, 
indeed,  to  have  been  expected  from  a  man  to- 
whose  character  perfidy  is  congenial.  He  began 
his  political  career  under  the  direction  of  his  fai- 
ther  Hagnon,  a  violent  partisan  of  democracy* 
He  afterwards  changed  his  system,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  favour  of  the  nobles.  He  both  esta- 
blished and  dissolved  the  government  of  the  four 
hundred  j  and  the  whole  strain  of  his  behaviour 
proves  him  unfitto  govern,  andunworthytolive.**** 
Therame-  Theramenes  made  a  copious  and  persuasive  de- 
^^^  fence,  acknowledging,  <^  That  he  had  often  - 
changed  his  conduct^  but  denying  that  he  had 
ever  varied  his  principles.  When  the  democracy 
flourished,  he  had  maintained  the  just  rights,  but 

•*  Xenoph.  p.  464 — i66. 
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repressed  the  insolence,  of  the  people.  When  it  chap. 
became  necessary  to  alter  the  form  of  the  repubUc,  ,^™^, 
in  compliance  with  the  command  of  the  Spartans, 
he  had  supported  the  legal  power,  but  opposed  the 
tyranny,  of  the  magistrates.  Under  every  admi- 
nistration of  government,  he  had  approved  him- 
self the  friend  of  moderation  and  justice,  which 
he  still  continued,  and  ever  would  •continue,  to 
recommend  and  enforce,  convinced  that  those 
virtues  alone  could  give  stability  and  permanence 
to  any  system  of  government,  whether  aristocra- 
tical  or  popular." 

The  senators  murmured  applause,  unawed  by  Ther»- 
the  presence  of  Critias  and  his  associates.     But  3S^^  ^^ 
this  furious  tyrant  made  a  signal  to  the  armed  execution. 
men,  who  surrounded  the  senate  house,  to  shew 
the  points  of  their  daggers ;  and  then  stepping 
forward,  said,  «*  It  is  the  duty,  O  senators !  of 
a  prudent  magistrate,  to  prevent  the  deception 
and  danger  of  his  friends.     The  countenance  of 
those  brave  youths  (pointing  to  his  armed  par- 
tisans) sufficiently  discovers  that  they  will  not 
permit  you  to  save  a  man  who  is  manifestly  sub- 
verting the  government :  I,  therefore,  with  the 
general  consent,  strike  the  name  of  Theramenes 
from  the  list  of  those  who  have  a  right  to  be 
tried  before  the  senate  ;  and,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  I  condemn  him  to  imme- 
diate death.'*     Roused  by  this  unexpected  and 
bloody  sentence,.  Theramenes  started  from  his 
seat,  and  sprang  to  the  altar  of  the  senate-house, 
at  once  imploring  the  compassion,  and  urging 
the  interest,  of  the  spectators,  whose  names,  he 
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CHAP,  observed,  might  be  struck  out,  atwi  whose  lire^ 
xxm.^  might  be  sacrificed,  as  unjustly  and  cruelly  as 
his  own.  But  the  terror  of  armed  violence  pre- 
rented  any  assistance  or  intercession ;  and  the 
Eleven  men  (for  thus  Athenian  delicacy  styled 
the  executioners  of  public  justice)  dragged  him 
from  the  altar,  and  hurried  him  to  execution. 

Hif  death.  In  proceeding  through  the  market-place,  the 
unhappy  victim  of  tyranny  invoked  the  fkvout 
and  gratitude  of  his  fellow*citi2ens,  who  had 
often  been  protected  by  his  eloquence,  and  de^ 
fended  by  his  valour.  But  the  impudent  Satyrus, 
the  chief  minister  of  vengeance  both  in  authority 
and  cruelty,  sternly  told  him,  that  if  he  cOtt^ 
tinned  his  exclamations  and  uproar  he  should 
soon  lament  in  good  earnest  ^ :  "  And  shall  I 
not,*'  said  Theramenes,  ^*  though  1  remaiti 
silent  ?"  When  he  drank  the  fatal  hemlock,  he 
poured  a  libation  on  the  ground  with  a  health 
to  the  honest  Critias;  circumstances  deemed 
worthy  of  relation,  as  attesting  that  even  in  his 
last  moments,  he  was  forsaken  neither  by  hii 
Ikcetiousness  nor  by  his  fortitude.  ^ 

'»  *Or»  MfifefltiTo,  tc  fnf  intmn(mt¥*  LiMnlly,  thftt  he  Wovkl  erf 
out  unless  he  were  silent.  The  maccurate  language  of  the 
executioner   ftimished   occasion  to   the   smart  reply  of  Hiera- 


><  Xenoph.  pw  470.  The  glorious  death  of  Tberamenes  eancelicA 
the  imperfections  of  his  life.  That  his  character  was  inconstant^ 
most  writers  alk)w.  Lysias  adrersus  Eratosthen.  accuses  hiM  <st 
flMBy  defilMrale  erimee ;  bttt  fie  AM  in  »  viMKAi^  eaOse^  tM^ 
hcmetfet  ha  hacl  acted)  left  the  sceni  grttea^%v  ^  Quern  n» 
deleotat  Theramenes !  quam  elatd  animo  est !  Etsi  enim  flemua. 
cvn  lig&nus,  tamen  non  niserabilKer  vir  di^i  MOiltUf.'^  Ci'dV 
Dm. 
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Tbe  death  of  TkeraHieiies  delivered  the  tyraati  chap. 
fiom  the  only  restraint  which  tended  to  eontroui  v""'^. 
their  insolence,  and  to  moderate  their  cruelty.  Exceuhra 
Tbey  might  oow  indulge  in  all  the  licentiousnesB  ^^  ^ 
of  outrage,  without  the  fear  of  reproach  or  the  '^^ 
danger  of  resistance.     Their  miserable  subjects 
were   driven  from  the  city,  from  the  Puwus, 
from  their  houses,  their  frrms,  and  th^  villages, 
which  were  divided  among  the  detestable  instnii^ 
ments   of  an  odious  usurpation.     Nor  did  the 
tyrants  stop  here.     A  mandate  was  published, 
enforced  by  the  authority  of  the  Spartan  senate, 
prohibiting  any  Grecian  city  to  receive  the  un^ 
fiirtunate  frigitives.      But  this  inhuman  order 
was  almost  universally  disobeyed:   the  sacred 
laws  oi  hospitality  prevailed  over  the  terror  of 
an  unjust  decree  ;  Thebes,  Argos,  and  Megara^ 
were  crowded  with  Athenian  exiles.  ^^ 

In  exercising  those  abominable  acts  of  cruelty.  They 
de  Tliirty  probably  consulted  the  immedii^  mwhiw* 
safety  rf  th w  persons,  but  th^  precipitated  the  ^jj^j^^ 
downfrdl  qS  their  power.    The  oppressed  Athe- 
nians, whose  sufferings  seemed  no  longer  toler- 
able, required  only  a  leader  to  rouse  them  to 
arms,  and  to  conduct  them  to  victory  and  to 
vengeance.       This    danger    the    tyrants    had 
greater  reason  to  apprehend  since  they  could 
not  expect  a  reinforeement  to  the  garrison^ 
while  the  effi>rts  of  Lysander  and  the  Spartans 
were  principalty  directed  towards  the  extension 
^  their  Aidatic  ccmquests.     The  abilities^  and 

u  Diodor.  1.  xir.  p«  S96. 
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CHAP,  resentment  of  Alcibiades  pointed  him  out  as 
V   -^    '.  the  person  best  qualified  to  undertake  the  ad- 
venturous design  of  re-assembling  the  fugitives, 
and  of  animating  them  with  courage  to  recover 
their  lost  country.     That  illustrious  exile   had 
been  driven  from  his  Thracian  fortress  by  the 
terror  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  then  masters  of 
the  Hellespont,  and  had  acquired  a  settlement 
under  the  protection   of  Phamabazus,  in  the 
little  village  of  Grynium  in  Phrygia,  where,  un- 
disturbed by  the  dangerous  contentions  of  war 
and  politics,  he  enjoyed  an  obscure  happiness  in 
the  bosom  of  love  and  friendship.      But  the 
cruel  fears  of  the  tyrants  pursued  him  to  this 
last  retreat. 
HiB  death.      Lysander  told  Phamabazus  that  the  sacrifice 
of  Alcibiades  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
that  form   of  government  which  had  been  re- 
cently established  in  Athens,  and  which  it  was 
the  interest  both  of  Sparta  and  of  Persia  to 
maintain.     A  private  reason  (which  will  after- 
wards appear)  prevailed  with  the  satrap  to  pay 
immediate  attention  to  this  bloody  advice.     A 
band  of  armed  Phrygians  was  sent  to  surprise 
and  destroy  Alcibiades.     Such  was  the  fame  of 
his  prowess,  that  these  timid  assassins  durst  not 
attack  him  in  broad  day,  or  by  open  force.    They 
chose  the  obscurity  of  night  to  surround  and  set 
fire  to  his  house,  which,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  country,  was  chiefly  composed  of  light  and 
combustible  materials.    The  crackling  noise  of 
the  flames  alarmed  Alcibiades,  whose  own  treach- 
erous character  rendered  him  always  suspicious 
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of  treachery.     He  snatched  his  sword,  and  twist-  chap. 
inghis  mantle  round  his  left  arm,  rushed  through  v^?JJJ^ 
the  flaming  edifice,  followed  by  his  faithful  Arca- 
dian firiend,  and  by  his  affectionate  mistress  Ti- 
mandra.  ^®     The   cowardice  of  the  Phrygians, 
declining  to  meet  the  fury  of  his  assault,  covered 
him  with  a  shower  of  javelins.     But  even  these 
Barbarians  spared  the  weakness  and  the  sex  of 
Iimandra,  whose  tears  and  entreaties  obtained 
the  melancholy  consolation  of  burying  her  un- 
fortunate lover  ;  a  man  whose  various  character  and  ch*. 
can  only  be  represented  in  the  wonderful  vicis-  "*^^* 
situdes  of  his  life  and  fortune  ;  and  who,  though 
eminently  adorned  with  the  advantages  of  birth, 
wealth,  valour,  and  eloquence,  and  endowed  with 
uncommon  gifts  of  nature  and  acquirements  of 
art,  yet  deficient  in  <iiscretion  and  probity,  in- 
volved his  country  and  himself  in  inextricable 
calamities. 

Although  the  life  of  Alcibiades  had  been  highly  ThmyW 
pernicious  to  his  country,  his  death,  at  this  par-  h"andfbi  of 
ticular  juncture,  might  be  regarded  as  a  misfor-  ft>gi»vw, 
tune,  had  not  the  Athenian  exiles  at  Thebes  been  phyia. 
headed  by  a  man  who,  without  being  deformed 
by  his  vices,  was  possessed  of  all  his  merits.     The 
enterprising  courage  of  Thrasybulus  was  anima- 
ted by  the  love  of  liberty ;  and  while  he  generally 
followed  ^*  the  rules,  of  justice  and  humanity,  he 
had  magnanimity  to  ccmceive,  abilities  to  conduct, 
and  perseverance  to  accomplish,  the  boldest  and 
most  arduous  designs.     Having  communicated 

^  Corn.  Nepos,  et  Plut  in  Aldbiad.  ^ 

»»  His  conduct,  at  will  appear  hereafter,  was  not  unifbm. 
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CHAP,  his  intentions  to  the  unhappy  fugitives  in  Thebes 
^^^^''    and  Megara,  he  encouraged  a  body  of  seventy 
intrepid  followers  to  seize  the  important  fortress 
of  Phyla,  situated  on  the  Boeotian  and  Athenian 
Thetj.      frontier.     This   daring   enterprise  alarmed  the 
fled  in  *    tyrants,  who  marched  forth  with  the  flower  of 
tem'^te  t     *^^"^  troops  to  dislodge  the  new  garrison.     But 
dislodge     the  natural  strength  of  the  place  baffled  their 
^'        assault ;  and  when  they  determined  to  invest  it, 
the  unexpected  violence  of  a  tempest,  accom-* 
panied  with   an  extraordinary  fall  of  snow*^, 
obliged  them  to  desist  from  their  undertaking. 
They  returned  with   precipitation  to  Athens, 
leaving  behind  part   of  their   attendants   and 
baggage,  which  fell  a  prey  to  the  garrison  of 
Phyla;     the    strength    of   which    continually 
augmented  by  the  confluence  of  Athenian  ex- 
iles, and  soon  increased  from  seventy,  to  seven 
hundred  men. 
TTirasybu-      The  tyrants  had  just  reason  to  apprehend  that 
priseTand  these  daring  invaders  might  ravage  the  surround- 
dcfeatsthe  {jig  country,  and  even  attack  the  capital.    Alarm- 
^'      ed  by  this  danger,  ^hey  dispatched  several  troops 
of  horse,  with  the  greater  part  of  their  Lacedse- 
monian  mercenaries,  who  encamped  in  a  woody 
country,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  furlongs  from 
Phyla,  in  order  to  watch  the  motions  and  repress 
the  incursions  of  the  enemy.     But  these  forces, 
which  had  been  sent  to  guard  the  territory  and 
city  from  surprise,  were  themselves  surprised  by 
Thrasybulus,  who  silently  marched  forth  in  the 

••  Eirryo^fTiu  ti|j  yvieros  x*^  wafiv\ii$fis»     Xenopb.  p.  471. 
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night,  posted  his  men  amidst  the  concealed  in-  c  H  a  p. 
tricacies  of  the  forest,  and  suddenly  attacked  ,  ™^^ 
the  Lacedaemonians  before  they  had  time  to 
recover  courage,  or  even  to  stand  to  their 
arms*  The  dread  of  an  ambush  probably 
prevented  the  wary  General  from  iUk>wing 
them  to  any  great  distance  from  the  garrison. 
An  hundred  and  twenty  men  were  slain  in 
the  pursuit;  a  trophy  was  erected;  the  bag- 
gage and  arms  were  conveyed  in  triumph  to 
Phyla." 

The  news  of  this  disaster  inspired  the  Thirty  The  tj. 
with  such  terror  that  they  no  longer  regarded  a  ^fj^ 
dismantled  capital  like  Athens  as  proper  for  their  £!«"«»• 
residence*     They  determined  to  remove  to  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Eleusis,  which,  in  case  of 
extremity,  seemed  more  capable  of  defence.   The 
three  thousand,  who  were  entrusted  with  the  use 
of  arms,  accompanied  them  thither,  and  asi^ted 
them  in  treacherously  putting  to  death  all  such  of 
the  Eleusinians  as  were  thought  disaffected  to  the 
usurpation.    Under  pretence  erf  mustering  the  in- 
habitants, these  unhappy  men  were  smgly  con- 
ducted through  the  narrow  gate  leading  to  the 
shore,  where  they  were  successively  disarmed, 
hound,  and  executed  by  the  cruel  instruments 
of  tyranny.  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  garrison  of  Phyla  continuafly  Thratjr- 
received  new  reinforcements.  The  orator  Lysias,  nwrchet 
i^hose  domestic  sufferings  have  been  recently  de-  g^^ 

«  Xenoph.  p.  471.  *•  Id.ib. 
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c  H  A  p.^  scribed,  collected  three  hundred  men  to  take 
^  xxiiL  ^  ygngeance  on  the  murderers  of  his  brother,  and 
the  authors  of  his  own  banishment.^  These 
useful  supplies  encouraged  Thrasybulus  to  at- 
tempt surprising  the  Pii'aeus,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  consisting  chiefly  of  tradesmen,  merchants, 
and  mariners,  bore  with  great  impatience  and  in- 
dignation the  injuries  of  a  subordinate  council  of 
Ten,  the  obsequious  imitators  of  the  Thirty. 
This  enterprise  was  crowned  with  success, 
although  the  tyrants  brought  forth  their  whole 
force  to  oppose  it.  Having  intercepted  their 
march  to  the  place,  Thrasybulus  occupied  a  rising 
ground,  which  gave  him  a  decisive  advantage  in 
the  engagement. 
Addresses  Before  leading  his  men  to  action,  he  animated 
erains^ht  ^^^^^  valour  and  resentment,  by  reminding  them, 
of  the  that  the  enemy,  on  the  right,  consisted  of  those 
Lacedaemonians  whom  only  five  days  before  they 
had  shamefully  routed  and  put  to  flight;  that 
the  troops  on  the  left  were  commanded  by 
the  Thirty  Tyrants,  who  had  unjustly  driven 
them  into  banishment,  confiscated  their  pro- 
perty, and  'murdered  their  dearest  friends. 
"  But  the  gods  have  finally  given  us  the 
opportunity  (long  ardently  desired)  to  face 
our  oppressors  with  arms  in  our  hands,  and  to 
take  vengeance  on  their  complicated  wicked- 
ness. When  they  invested  us  at  Phyla,  the 
gods,  consulting  our  safety,  ruffled  the  serenity 

•»  Justin.  1.  V.  c,  9,    The  compiler^  with  his  usual  inaccuracy,  sajrg, 
Lysias  Syracutanus  orator. 
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of  the  sky  with  an  unexpected  tempest.  The  CHAP, 
assistance  of  heaven  enabled  us,  with  a  handful  v^^JJJ^ 
of  men,  to  raise  a  trophy  over  our  numerous 
foes ;  and  the  same  Divine  Providence  still 
favours  us  with  the  most  manifest  marks  of  par- 
tiality.  The  enemy  are  drawn  up  in  a  deep 
and  close  array ;  they  must  be  obliged  to  ascend 
the  eminence  ;  the  javelins  of  their  rear  cannot 
reach  beyond  their  van ;  while,  from  the  reverse 
of  these  circumstances,  no  weapon  of  ours  needs 
be  discharged  in  vain.  Let  us  avail  ourselves, 
therefore,  of  an  arrangement  evidently  pro- 
duced by  the  favour  of  Heaven ;  each  soldier 
remembering,  that  he  never  can  achieve  a  more 
honourable  victory,  or  obtain  a  more  glorious, 
tomb.^' « 

The  revered  authority  of  the  priest  enforced  The  ty- 
the  exhortation  of  the  General.  He  promised  SJ^^ 
Aem  complete  success,  provided  they  forebore 
to  charge  till  one  of  their  men  were  killed  or 
wounded:  "  Then,*'  added  he,  "  I  will  conduct 
you  to  certain  victory,  though  I  myself  shall 
felL'*  He  had  scarcely  ended,  when  the  enemy 
threw  their  javelins ;  upon  which,  as  if  guided 
by  a  divine  impulse,  he  rushed  forward  to  the 
attack.  Both  parts  of  his  prediction  were  ac- 
complished. The  battle  was  neither  long  nor 
bloody  ;  but  Critias  and  Hippomachus,  the  two 
most  violent  of  the  tyrants,  were  left  among  the 
slain.  Thrasybulus  judiciously  avoided  to  pursue 
the  scattered  fugitives,  who  being  superior  m 

M  Xmoph.  p.  475.  et  Diodor.  L  xir.  p.  414. 
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CHAP,  number,  might  still  rally  and  renew  the  battle, 
^^^.  if  he  quitted  the  advantage  of  the  ground.  But 
having  proceeded  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  he 
stopped  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  and  commanded 
the  herald  Cleocritus  to  proclaim  with  a  loud 
His  pro-  voice,  "  Wherefore,  Athenians !  would  you  fly 
to  the  van-  from  youf  couutrymeu  ?  Wherefore  have  you 
quishcd.  driven  them  from  the  city  ?  Why  do  you  thirst 
for  their  blood  ?  We  are  united  with  you,  by 
religious,  civil,  and  domestic  ties.  Often,  with 
combined  arms,  have  we  fought,  by  sea  and 
land,  to  defend  our  common  country  and  com-* 
mon  freedom.  Even  in  this  unnatural  civil  war, 
excited  and  fomented  by  the  ambition  of  im- 
pious and  abominable  tyrants,  who  have  shed 
more  blood  in  eight  months  than  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  our  public  enemies,  in  ten  years,  we 
have  lamented  your  misfortunes  as  much  as  our 
own ;  nor  is  there  a  man  whom  you  have  left  on 
the  field  of  battle,  whose  death  does  not  excite 
our  sympathy,  and  increase  our  aflfliction."  The 
tyrants,  dreading  the  effect  of  a  proclamation 
well  calculated  to  sow  the  seeds  of  disaffection^ 
led  off  their  troops  with  great  precipitation ; 
and  Thrasybulus,  without  stripping  the  deai, 
marched  to  the  Piraeus.  * 

raent^f         ^®^*  ^^^  *^^  Thirty,  shamefully  discomfited 
the  De-;     in  the  engagement,  and  deprived  of  Critias,  their 
•®°*^^»     furious  but  intrepid  leader,  took  their  melan- 
choly seats  in  council  with  strong  indications  of 
expected  ruin.     Their  unfortunate  subjects  ac- 

••  X^nopli.  p.  474, 
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cBsed  their  commanders,  and  each  other ;  a  C  M  A  p« 
new  sedition  threatened ;  nor  was  the  ferment  ^y™-, 
allayed,  until  the  tyrants  had  been  deprived  of 
their  dignity,  and  ten  magistrates  (one  elected 
fix)m  each  tribe)  appointed  in  their  room.  * 
The  surviving  tyrants,  with  those  who  were  too 
closely  united  with  them  in  guilt,  not  to  be 
united  in  interest,  fled  to  Eleusis. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  Decemvirs,  who  «•  ▼Jolcne 
now  assumed  the  government,  should  have  been  Se  Thirty, 
deterred  from  injustice  by  the  fatal  example  of 
tieir  predecessors.  But  in  the  turbulent  re- 
pubUcs  of  Greece,  however  free  in  theory,  men 
were  little  acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  prac- 
tical liberty.  Whether  the  nobles,  or  people,  or 
a  prevailing  faction  of  either ;  whatever  party 
in  the  state  obtained  the  chief  administration, 
their  authority  was  almost  alike  oppressive  and 
tyrannical.  Alternately  masters  and  slaves, 
those  fierce  republicans  were  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  draw  that  decisive  and  impervious 
line  between  the  power  of  government,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  subject ;  a  line  which  forms  the 
(mly  solid  barrier  of  an  uniform,  consistent,  and 
rational  freedom. 

The  Ten  had  no  sooner  been  invested  with  Lysander 
the  ensigns  of  command,  than  they  shewed  an  SrHwiS! 
equal  inclination  with  the  Thirty  to  obey  the 
Lacedfl»nonians,  and  to  tyrannise  over  their  fel- 
low-citizens. ^    After  various  skirmishes,  which 


**  Xenopb.  p.  474.  et  Itocnit.  ii.  p.  496. 
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CHAP,  happened  in  the  course  of  two  weeks,  and  gene« 
XXiiL  j.jj|y  proved  honourable  to  the  bravery  and 
conduct  of  Thrasybulus,  the  tyrants  both  in 
Eleusis  and  in  Athens  dispatched  messengers  to 
solicit  farther  assistance  from  Spatta  and  Ly- 
sander.  That  active  and  enterprising  leader 
employed  his  usual  diligence  to  protect  the 
government  which  he  had  established.  At  the 
head  of  a  powerful  body  of  mercenaries,  he 
marched  to  the  Piraeus,  which  he  invested  by 
land ;  while  his  brother  Libys,  who  commanded 
a  considerable  squadron,  blocked  i^p  the  har- 
bour. ^ 
HU  mca-  These  vigorous  exertions  restored  the  hopes 
Svwted  ^^^  courage  of  the  tyrants;  nor  can  it  be 
by  Pausa-  doubted  that  Thrasybidus  and  his  followers 
must  have  speedily  been  compelled  to  surren- 
der, had  the  Spartan  commanders  been  allowed 
to  act  without  controul.  But  the  proud  arro- 
gance of  Lysander,  and  the  rapacious  avarice  of 
his  dependants,  provoked  the  indignation  and 
resentment  of  whatever  was  most  respectable 
in  his  country.  The  kings,  magistrates,  and 
senate,  conspired  to  humble  his  ambition  ;  and^ 
lest  he  should  enjoy  the  glory  of  conquering 
Athens  a  second  time,  Pausanias,  the  most  po- 
pular and  beloved  of  the  Spartan  princes,  hastily 
levied  the  domestic  troops,  and  a  considerable 
body  of  Peloponnesian  allies,  and  marching 
through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth^  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Athens ;  Uttle  solicitous  to  in* 

••  Xenoph.  p,  476.  ct  Diodor.  ubi  supra. 
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crease  the  dissensions  in  that  city,  provided  he  chap. 
could  anticipate  and  thwart  the  measures  of  Ly-  v^^][^ 
sand&r. 

While  the  two  Lacedsemonian  armies  disco-  Pansaniai 
vered,  in  the  distance  of  their  encampments,  a  tK!^ 
disunion  of  their  views  and  interests,  an  incident  ^^^I 
happened  which  determined  Pausanias  to  imder-  lus  and 
take  the  protection  of  Thrasybulus  and  his  ad-  ^^^^ 
herents  ;  a  resolution  to  which  he  was  naturally  oiymp. 
inclined  from  opposition  to  an  envied  and  odious  A.  c.  W 
rivaL    Diognotus,  an  Athenian  of  an  amiable  and 
respectable  character,  brought  him  the  children 
of  Niceratus  and  Eucrates ;  the  former  the  son, 
the  latter  the  brother,  of  the  great  Nicias,  with 
whom  the  Spartan  King  was  connected  by  the 
hereditary  ties   of  hospitaUty   and  friendship. 
Having  placed   the  helpless  little  ones  on  his 
knees,  he  conjured  him,  by  his  reUgious  regard 
for  the  memory  of  their  inuch-respected  ancestor, 
to  pity  their  innocence  ana  weakness,  and  to 
defend   them  against  the^  cruel  tyranny  of  a 
worthless  faction,  ambitious  to  cutoff  and  destroy 
whatever  was  distinguished  by  birth,  wealth,  or 
virtue.  ®     This  affecting  scene,  had  it  failed  to 
touch  the  heart  of  Pausanias,  must  at  least  have 
affi>rded  him  a  plausible  pretence  for  embracing 
the  party  of  Thrasybulus,  which  numbered  among 
its  adherents  the  friends  and  family  of  Nicias, 
who  had  long  been  suspected  of  an  undue  at- 
tachment to  the  Spartan  interest. 

^  Ljms  adv.  PoliuciiuiDy  p.  329.  and  my  iranslalioii  of  Ljnm, 
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CHAP.      Before  he  could  fully  persuade  the  enemy  of 
xxjiL    jjjg  favourable  intentions,  several  bloody  skir- 
Commis-    mishes  were  fought,  in  which  the  partisans  of 
poin^c/to  democracy  defended  the  Piraeus  with  unequal 
smiethe    force,    but  with   uncommon  resolution.^     At 
Athens,      length  Pausauias  made  them  understand,  that 
instead  of  destroying  their  persons,  he  wished  to 
protect  their  liberties.     In  Athens  his  emissaries 
made  known  this  unexpected  revolution,  which 
excited  a  numerous  party  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  tyrants,  and  to  desire  a  reconciliation  with 
their  fellow-citizens  in  the  Piraeus.     The  depu- 
ties were  favourably  received  by  the  Spartan 
King,  and  sent,  under  his  protection,  to  propose 
overtures  of  accommodation  to  the  ephori  and 
senate.     The  messengers  of  Lysander  and  the 
tyrants  endeavoured  to  traverse  this  negociation  j 
but  notwithstanding //w?fV  opposition,  the  Spartans 
appointed  fifteen  commissioners,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Pausanias,   were   empowered  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  Athens.  *^ 
This  hap-      With  the  approbation,  or  rather  by  the  command 
p^ijr  effect-  ^f  those  ministers,  the  Athenian  factions  ceased 
from  hostility  ;  the  tyrants  were  divested  of  their 
power ;   the  foreign  garrison  was  withdrawn  j 
and  thepopular  government  re-established.   This 
important  revolution  was  remarkable  for  its  sin- 
gular mildness.     The  authors  and  instruments  of 
the  most  oppressive  usurpation  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  any  people  were  allowed  tb  retire  in 

^  Xcnoph.  Diodor.  Lysias.  tibi  lupra. 
3'  X«noph.  p.  478 
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safety  to  Eleusis.  Thrasybulus  conducted  a  mi-  chap. 
litaiy  procession  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  v^^^'. 
citadel,  where  the  acknowledgments  of  thanks  and 
sacrifice  were  offered  to  that  protecting  divinity, 
who  had  restored  the  virtuous  exiles  to  their 
country,  and  healed  the  divisions  of  the  state* 
The  citizens  who  had  been  banished,  and  those 
who  had  driven  them  into  banishment,  joined  in 
the  solemn  exercise  of  religious  duty;  after  which, 
convening  in  full  assembly,  they  were  addressed 
by  Thrasybulus  in  these  memorable  words : 

"  The  experience  of  your  past  transactions  Mcmom. 
may  enable  you,  men  of  Athens  I  to  know  each  of^jSnu^ 
other,  and  to  know  yourselves.  On  what  pretence  ^^^ 
could  you,  who  drove  us  from  the  city,  abet  a 
tyrannical  faction  ?  Why  would  you  have  enslaved 
your  fellow-citizens?  On  what  superiority  of 
merit  could  you  found  your  claim  of  dominion  ? 
Is  it  that  you  are  more  honest  ?  Yet  the  people 
whom  you  insulted  never  relieved  their  poverty 
by  unjust  gain ;  whereas  the  tyrants,  whom  you 
served,  increased  their  wealth  by  the  most  op- 
pressive rapacity.  Is  it  that  you  are  more  brave 
and  warlike  ?  Yet  this  injured  people,  alone  and 
unassisted,  and  almost  unarmed,  have  overcome 
your  superior  numbers,  reinforced  by  the  Lace- 
daemonian garrison,  the  powerful  succoiu-s  of 
Pausanias,  and  the  experienced  mercenaries  of 
Lysander.  As  you  must  yield  the  prize  both  of 
probity  and  of  prowess,  so  neither  can  you  claim 
the  pre-eminence  in  prudence  and  sagacity.  You 
have  been  not  only  conquered  in  war,  but  out- 
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CHAP,  done  in  negociation,  by  the  people  whom  you  de- 
V— v^  spised ;  to  whom  your  Lacedaemonian  masters 
have  delivered  you,  like  biting  curs  ^^  bound  and 
muzzled,  to  be  justly  punished  for  your  unpro- 
voked insolence  and  offensive  audacity.  But  as 
to  you,  my  fellow-sufferers  and  fellow-exiles !  you, 
who  shared  the  hardships  of  my  banishment,  and 
who  now  share  the  triumph  of  my  victorious 
return,  I  exhort  you  to  forgive  and  forget  all  our, 
common  wrongs.  Let  the  dignity  of  your  sen- 
timents adorn  the  splendour  of  your  actions. 
Prove  yourselves  superior  to  your  enemies,  not 
only  in  valour  but  in  clemency,  to  the  end  that 
moderation  may  produce  concord  ^  and  concord, 
strength." 
The  am-  The  effect  of  this  generous  enthusiasm  excited 
"^^*  and  diffused  by  Thrasybulus,  appeared  in  a  very 
extraordinary  resolution  of  the  assembly.  During 
the  usurpation  of  the  Thirty,  an  hundred  talents 
had  been  boiTOwed  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  to 
support  the  rigorous  cruelty  of  a  government  which 
had  banished  five  thousand  ^,  and  put  to  death, 
untried,  fifteen  hundred  citizens.  Therepayment 
of  this  sum  was  not  to  be  expected  from  the 
•  people  at  large,  against  whose  interest  and  safety  it 
hadbeen  so  notoriously  employed.  Yet  the  Athe- 
nians unanimously  resolved,  on  this  occasion,  that 

*■  (Iffwtp  res  ScucKoyrof  kAm^  9fi<nants  vcLpoZtSoatrty.  Xenoph.  Hellen. 
ii.  sub  fin.  In  their  comparisons,  the  ancients^it  is  well  known,  re. 
garded  justness  more  than  d]gnitJ^ 

« IsOcrat  in  Areopag.  p.  345.  says  upwards  of  five  hundred.  Dio- 
dorus  says  the  one-helfof  the  citizens. 

»5       . 
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the  money  should  be  charged  indiscriminately  on  CHAP, 
them  all.  **  This  unexampled  generosity  might 
have  encouraged  even  the  enfeebled  party  of  the 
^ants  to  return  from  Eleusis.  But  they  were 
too  sensible  of  their  guilt  to  expect  forgiveness 
or  impunity.  Having  fortified  their  insecure  re- 
sidence, in  the  best  manner  that  their  circum- 
stances could  permit,  they  began  to  prepare 
arms ;  to  collect  mercenaries  j  and  to  try,  anew, 
the  fortune  of  war.  But  their  unequal  hostility, 
the  effect  of  rage  and  despair,  was  easily  defeated 
by  the  vigour  of  the  new  repubUc.  The  most 
obnoxious  leaders  sealed,  with  their  blood,  the 
safety  of  their  adherents,  who  submitted  to  the 
clemency  of  Thrasybulus.  That  fortunate  and 
magnanimous  commander  generously  undertook 
their  cause,  and  obtained  a  decree  of  the  people 
for  restoring  them  to  the  city,  for  reinstating 
them  in  their  fortunes  and  privileges,  and  for 
burying  in  oblivion  the  memory  of  their  past  of- 
fences. ®     The  assembly  even  ratified,  by  oath, 

>•  Isocrates,  ibid,  ct  p.  495.  of  the  translation. 

»  Among  these  ofTences  were  reckoned  the  arbitrary  laws  pasted 
during  tbeir  usurpation.  All  these  laws  were  annulled,  and  those 
of  Solon,  Clisthenes,  Pericles,  &c.  re-established.  It  appears,  alio, 
that  the  Athenians  embraced  this  opportunity  of  examining  tbeir 
ancient  lawt,  abolishing  such  a^  no  longer  suited  the  condition  of 
the  times,  and  enacting  several  new  ones.  Andocid.  Orat  i.  de 
Myster.  p.  212.  et  Demosth.  adv.  Timocrat.  p.  469.  The  year  in 
which  the  democracy  was  restored,  or,  in  other  words,  the  archon-* 
^p  of  Euclides,  was  regarded,  therefore,  as  an  important  era  in 
Athenian  jurisprudence.  The  only  material  alterations  on  record 
connst,  1.  In  the  law  limiting  the  right  of  voting  in  the  assembly 
to  persons  bom  of  Athenian  mothers.    Formerly  it  sufficed  that  the 
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CHAP,  this  act  of  amnesty ^  of  which  both  the  idea  and 

^^^'^'    the  name  have  been  adopted  by  most  civilised 

nations,  and  extolled  by  all  historians,  ancient 

and  modem,  who,  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  a 

transaction  so  honourable  to  Thrasybulus  and  to 

'   Athens,  have  universally  forgot  to  mention,  that 

not  ob-  the  conditions  of  the  amnesty  were  not  faithfully 
observed.  Yet  there  is  the  fullest  evidence  to 
prove  ^,  that,  when  the  tyrants  were  no  more, 
the  abettors  of  their  usurpation  were  accused, 
convicted,  and  punished,  for  crimes  of  which 
they  had  been  promised  indemnity  by  a  solemn 
oath.  So  true  it  is,  that  the  Athenians  had  wis- 
dom to  discern,  but  wanted  constancy  to  prac- 
tise, the  lessons  of  sound  policy,  or  even  the 
rules  of  justice. 


father  was  a  citizen,  the  condition  of  the  mother  not  being  re- 
garded. Athenaius,  xiii.  p.  235.  et  Mark,  in  Vit  Lysis,  p.  SS 
2.  In  the  law  of  Demophantus,  requiring  the  citizens  to  take  the 
oath  that  no  personal  danger  should  prevent  them  from  doing  their 
utmost  to  deliver  their  country  from  tyrants.  Vid.  Lycurg.  adv. 
Leocr.  p.  ISO.  et  Andoc.  de  Myst.  p.  220. 

3«  See  Lysias's  Orations  against  Agoratus  and  Eratosthenes,  from 
p.  233.  to  p.  280. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

Accusation  of  Socrates.  —  Ai-tifices  of  his  Accusers.  —  His 
Defence.  —  Condemnation.  —  Address  to  the  Judges.  — 
His  Conversation  in  Prison  —  and  Death.  —  Transient 
Persecution  of  his  Disciples.  —  Writings  of  Cebes  — 
JEschines.  —  State  (f  Philosophy — ff  the  Fine  Arts 

—  of  Literature.  — Herodotus —  Tkucydides  —  Xeno^ 
phon.  — Transition  to  the  public  Transactions  of  Greece. 

—  The  Spartans  invade  Elis.  —  The  Messenians  driven 
from  Greece.  —  History  qf  Cyrene  —  of  Sicily.  —  War 

with    Carthage.  —  Siege    qf  Agrigentum.  —  Reign  qf 
Diom/shis.  —  Sicily  thefrst  Province  qfRome. 

It  were  well  for  the  honour  of  Athens,  if  none   chap. 
but  the  cruel  abettors  of  an  aristocratical  faction     xxrv. 
had  experienced  the  unjust  rigour  of  its  tribu- 
nals.    But  among  the  first  memorable  transac-  Accusa- 
tions,  after  the  re-establishment  of  Democracy,  g®"  ^^ 
happened  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Socrates ;  oiymp. 
a  man  guiltless  of  every  offence  but  that  of  dis-  ^.  ioo. 
gracing,  by  his  illustripus  merit,  the  vices  and 
foUies  of  his  contemporaries.     His  death  sealed 
the  inimitable  virtues  of  his  useful  and  honourable 
life  ;  it  seemed  to  be  bestowed  as  a  favour,  not 
inflicted  as  a  punishment;  since,  had  Socrates, 
who  had   already  passed  his  seventieth  year. 
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CHAP,  yielded  to  the  decays  of  nature,  his  fame  would 
XXIV.  i^^^g  descended,  less  splendid,  certainly  more 
doubtful,  to  posterity. 
Principal  The  rcmotc  cause  of  his  persecution  was  the 
that  m^-  ludicrous  farce  of  Aristophanes,  entitled  "  The 
•w"^'  CJouds  J*'  to  which  we  had  occasion  formerly  to 
allude.  In  this  infamous  performance,  Socrates 
is  introduced  denying  the  religion  of  his  country, 
corrupting  the  morals  of  his  disciples,  and  pro- 
fessing the  odious  arts  of  sophistry  and  chicane. 
The  envy  of  a  licentious  people,  which  ever  at- 
tends virtue,  too  independent  to  court,  and  too 
sincere  to  flatter,  them,  gradually  envenomed 
the  shafts  of  the  poet,  and  mahgnantly  insinu- 
ated that  the  pretended  sage  was  really  such  a 
person  as  the  petulance  of  Aristophanes  had 
described  him.  The  calumny  was  greedily  re- 
ceived, and  its  virulence  embittered  by  the  craft 
of  designing  priests  and  ambitious  demagogues, 
as  well  as  by  the  resentment  of  bad  poets  and 
vain  sophists,  whose  specious  excellencies  the 
discernment  of  Socrates  had  unmasked,  and 
whose  irritable  temper  his  sincerity  had  griev- 
ously offended.'  From  such  a  powerful  com- 
bination, it  seems  extraordinary  that  Socrates 
should  have  lived  so  long,  especially  since,  during 


>  The  causes  of  his  persecution,  which  are  hinted  at  in  Xenophon*a 
Apology  for  Socrates,  are  more  fully  explained  in  that  written  by 
Plato.  Vid.  Plat.  Apolog.  Socrat.  sect.  vi.  From  these  two  admir- 
able  treatises  of  practical  morality,  together  with  the  first  chapter  of 
Xtnophon's  Memorabilia,  and  Plato's  Phsdo,  the  narrative  in  the 
text  18  principally  extracted. 
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the  democracy,  he  never  disguised  his  contempt  chap. 
for  the  capricious  levity,  injustice,  and  cruelty  v^^> 
of  the  multitude,  and  during  the  usurpation  of 
the  Thirty  openly  arraigned  the  vices,  and  defied 
the  authority  of  those  odious  tyrants.  His  long 
escape  he  himself  ascribed  to  his  total  want  of 
ambition.  Had  he  intermeddled  in  public  af- 
fairs, and  endeavoured,  by  arming  himself  with 
authority,  to  withstand  the  corruptions  of  the 
times,  his  more  formidable  opposition  would 
have  exposed  him  to  an  earlier  fate. '  Notwith- 
standing his  private  station,  it  seems  still  to 
have  appeared  remarkable  to  his  disciples,  that 
amidst  the  litigious  turbulence  of  democracy, 
his  invidious  fame  and  merit  should  have  es- 
aq>ed  persecution  during  a  long  life  of  seventy 
years. 

When  his  enemies  finally  determined  to  raise  Ardficet 
an  accusation  against  him,  it  required  uncommon  cutm  ^ 

*  The  memorable  words  of  Socratet  will  for  ever  brand  the 
stern  nnfeeling  qiirit  of  democracy.  £v  y«0p  trt  «  tu^pts  Athpmmtf 
«K  ryw  wuKbu  ggix«p»|<r»  ru  w&Xnuca  vpoiyfuna^  mkau  w  airDA«\ffiy* 
OB  «rc  or  ^fMf  n^cAvKcor  alcr  m^  or  iftmnair  aeoi  r«  ^  ctx9«v^  Xryom 
T^oM^v,  0  yap  cru^  ^it  tntBntrtrtu  ar§  lyuy  &rt  «XA^  sSot  9X90a 
jFifnms  sfamafumSf  koi  8iaic«\iM4r  woXXa  tbSuta  km  wapayofm  fv  rp 
wtkH  ygypwoBar  nXXa  ayoymior  cri  ry  om  /uix^fAww  inttp  rs  Zunus, 
mm  m  /«€XAci  AAryor  xipofwr  iroOn^wOai,  Am-wmiff  aXX*  /ii|  8if/iMimy 
FlnL  Apolog.  Socrat  c.  ztii.  **  You  well  know,  Athemans !  that 
had  I  formeiiy  intermeddled  in  public  affairs  I  should  formerly  have 
pakbed,  without  benefiting  either  you  or  myself.  Be  not  ofiend- 
td;  but  it  is  imposstble  that  he  sb6uld  fire  long  who  arraigns  and 
nmfblly  opposes  the  injustice  and  licentiousness  of  yoU,  Athe- 
niaos  I  or  of  any  other  multitude.  A  champion  for  Wtue,  if  he 
would  surme  but  a  few  years,  must  lead  a  prirate  life,  and  not  in- 
terfere in  politict.'* 

VOL.  III.  K 
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CHAP,  address  to  give  their  malignant  calunmies  the 
*  "^' '  appearance  of  probability.    Socrates  conversed 
in  public  with  every  description  of  men,  in  all 
places,  and  on  all  occasions.    His  opinions  were 
as  weU  known  as  his  person,  and  ever  uniform 
and  consistent  \  he  taught  uo  secret  doctrines  ; 
admitted  no  private  auditors }  his  lessons  were 
open  to  all  \  and  that  they  were  gratuitous,  his 
poverty,  compared  with  the  exorbitant  wealth 
of  the  sophists  who  accused  him,    furnished 
abundant  proof.    To  balance  these  stubborn  cir- 
cumstances, his  enemies  confided  in  the  hatred 
of  the  jury  and  judges,  composed  of  the  meanest 
populace,  and  the  perjury  of  &lse  witnesses 
which  might  be  purchased  at  Athens  for  the 
small  sum  of  a  few  drachmas.    They  trusted, 
however,  not  less  in  the  artifices  and  eloquence 
of  Miletus,  Anytus  S  and  Lycon  j  the  first  of 
whom  appeared  on  the  part  of  the  priests  and 
poets;  the  second,  on  that  of  the  politicians 
and  artists ;  the  third,  on  that  of  the  rhetori- 
cians and  sophists.  ^ 
biforma-        From  the  nature  of  an  accusation  which  prin- 
SSi^^    *  c^aUy  respected  religion,  the  cause  ought  to 
have  been  regularly  tried  in  the  more  select  and 
more  epligbtened  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus  ^ 
yet  it  was  immediately  carried  before  the  tumul- 

9  Some  personal  reasons  are  ^^ced  at,  why  Bfiletus  and. 
Anytui  stepped  forth  as  accusers,  ^d  Andodd.  Drat  L  9c 
Xenoph.  ApoL  Socrat.  libanius  has  swelled  to  a  loi^  story^ 
jmd  strange^  disSgured  the  hint  of  Xenephon.  ApoU  Soc.  p.  642. 
£tseq. 

A  Blfifto,  Apol.  Soc.  c.  X. 
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tnaiy' assembly,  or  rather  mob  of  the  HeliasaS  a  c  H  a  p. 
court,  for  so  it  was  called,  consisting  of  five  v^™^. 
hundred  persons,  most  of  whom  were  liable,  by 
their  education  and  way  of  life,  to  be  seduced 
by  eloquence,  intimidated  by  authority,  and  cor- 
nipted  by  every  species  of  undue  influence. 

In  a  degenerate  age  and  nation,  few  virtuous  Unco«.; 
or  able  men  ever  acquired  popularity  merely  by  ^jjl^ 
their  virtues  or  abilities.      In  such  a  nation,  ofSom- 
should  a  person,  otherwise  estimable,  be  unfor-  **** 
tunately  cursed  with  ambition,  he  must  endea- 
vour to  gratify  it  at  the  expence  of  his  feelings 
and  his  principles,  and  can  attain  general  &vour 
only  in  prc^ortion  as  he  ceases  to  deserve  it. 
Uncomplying  integrity  will  meet  with  derision ; 
and  wisdom,  disdaining  artifice,  will  grovel  in 
obscurity,  while  those  alone  will  reach  fame,  or 
fortune,  or  honour,  who,  though  endowed  with 
talents  little  above  mediocrity,  condescend  to 
flatter  the   prejudices,    imitate    the    manners, 
gratify  the  pride,  or  adopt  the  resentments,  of 
an  ignorant  and  insolent  populace. 

The  superior  mind  of  Socrates  was  incapable  Hb  de« 
of  such  mean  compliances.     When  called  to  "*^ 


<  Tliis  appears  from  iiuuinMniUe  drcumstanceti  fome  of  whidi 
are  mentioiied  below,  thoegh  Mearnm,  in  hit  TVeatise  on  the  Arco- 
p^iw  (▼id.  Oraaof.  Thesanc  toL  ▼.>  wahitaint»  thai  Socrates  was 
tned  ia  diat  court;  an  opinion  whidi  has  been  genendly  foUowed, 
hot  wtiidi  the  sli^test  attention  to  the  wori»  of  the  Athenian 
ontors  is  8n£Bc2ent  to  ^q^rore.  Vid.  Isoc.  Orat.  Areopag.  Ljsias 
a^  Andodd.  p.  106.  &  Andodd*  Oraft.L  p.8l5.  The  oath  to 
i^ncfa  Socrates  alhides  in  Xenophon*s  Apokigy.  c  ir^  can  onljr 
sn^  to  the  HettML  It  is  redted  at  kagth  by  DemostheMS^  Orat. 
r.ToBocrat 

K  2 
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CHAP,  make  his  defence,  he  honestly  acknowlegedthat 
^^^  he  hhnself  was  much  affected  by  the  persuasive 
eloquence  of  his  adversaries  ;  though,  in  truth, 
if  he  might  use  the  expression,  they  had  said 
nothing  to  the  purpose.*      He  then  observed, 
that  the  fond  pjurtiality  of  his  friend  Chaerephon, 
having  asked  the  Delphic  oracle,  whether  any 
man  was  wiser  than  Socrates  ?  —  the  oracle  re- 
j)lied,  that  Socrates  was  the  wisest  of  men.    In 
order  to  justify  the  answer  of  that  god,  whose 
veracity  they  all  acknowledged,   he  had  con- 
versed with  ^very  distinction  of  persons  most 
eminent  in  the  republic ;  and  finding  that  they 
universally  pretended  to  know  many  things  of 
which  they  were  ignorant,  he  began  to  suspect, 
that  in  this  circumstance  he  excelled  them,  since 
he  preteoded  to  no  sort  of  knowledge  of  which 
he  was  not  really  master.     What  he  did  know, 
he  freely  communicated,  striving,    to  the  ut^ 
most,  to  render  his  fellow-citizens  more  virtuous 
and  more  happy ;  an  employment  to  which  he 
believed  himself  called  by  the  god,    "  whose 
authority  I  respect,  Athenians !  still  more  than 
yours.'* 
ProToket       The  judges  were  seized  with  indignation  at 
S*i^*"   this  firmness  in  a  man  capitally  accused,  from 
judges.      whom  they  expected  that,  according  to  the  usual 
practice,  he  would  have  brought  his  wife  and 
children  to  intercede  for  him  by  their  tears  ^  or 

*  The  nmplicky  of  the  ori^al  is  inimitable  *—  Kwroi  oX^^it  ^» 
itp  9W0i  tirtar,  tSwif  Mfvitcaru    Hut*  Apol. 

7  These  drcumitaacesy  which  are  mentioned  both  by  Xenophoq 
and  Plato,  prove  that  Socrates  was  tried  before  a  popolar  tribuiiaU 
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even  have  employed  the  elaborate  discourse  which  CHAP, 
his  friend  Lysias  the  orator  had  composed  for  his  v^j^'. 
defence;  a  discourse  alike  fitted  to  detect  ca- 
lumny, and  to  excite  compassion.  But  Socratei^ 
who  considered  it  as  a  far  greater  misfortune  to 
commit,  than  to  suffer  an  injustice,  declared,  that 
he  thought  it  unbecoming  his  fame,  and  unwor- 
thy of  his  character,  to  employ  any  other  defence 
than  that  of  an  innocent  and  useful  life.  Whether 
to  incur  the  penalties  of  the  delinquency  with 
which  he  was  falsely  charged,  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  evil,  the  gods  alone  knew.  For  his 
part,  he  imagined  that  he  should  have  no  reason 
for  sorrow  at  being  delivered  from  the  inconve- 
niencies  of  old  age,  which  were  ready  to  overtake 
him,  and  at  being  commanded  to  quit  life  ^  while 
his  mind,  still  active  and  vigorous,  was  likely  to 
leave  behind  him  the  most  agreeable  impression 
in  the  remembrance  of  his  firiends. 

The  firm  magnanimity  of  Socrates  could  not  Socrat«t 
alter  the  resolution  of  his  judges ;  yet,  such  is  the  dcm»e<L 
ascendancy  of  virtue  over  the  worst  of  minds, 
that  he  was  found  guilty  by  a  majority  of  only 


U  k  wdl  known  that  die  Areopagns  rigorousljr  proscribed  all  inch 
undoe  methods  of  biassing  the  judgment  and  seducing  the  passions. 
Vid.  Demosth.  in  Neaer.  Aristocrat  J£schin.  in  TimardL  Lucian. 
Hennodm.  et  Isocrat  Areopag. 

«Xenophon  says^  that  he  writes  Socrates*s  Defence,  after  so  many 
odien,  who  had  already  executed  that  task  widi  sufficient  skill  and 
fidelt^yinorder  to  illustrateone  point  much  insisted  on  hy  Socrates,. 
*  Tliat.tt  was  better  for  him  to  die  than  to  lire.'*  Xenoph.  ApoL^ 
nbioiL 
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CYLhV.  three  voices.  •  The  court  then  commanded  him, 
^^^^'  agreeably  to  a  principle  which  betrays  the  true 
spirit  of  democratical  tyranny,  to  pass  sentence 
of  condemnation  on  himself^  and  to  name  the 
punishment  which  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  him. 
The  punishment,  said  Socrates,  which  I  deserve 
for  having  spent  my  whole  life  in  endeavouring 
to  render  my  fellow-citizens  wiser  and  better,  and 
particularly  in  striving  to  inspire  the  Athenian 
youth  with  the  love  of  justice  and  temperance, 
is  <<  To  be  maintained,  during  the  remainder  of 
my  life,  in  the  Prytanaeum ;  an  honour  due  to  me 
rather  than  to  the  victors  ip  the  Olympic  games, 
since,  as  far  as  depended  on  me,  I  have  made  my 
countrymen  more  happy  in  reality  ;  they  only  in 
appearance^  Provoked  by  his  observation,  by 
which  they  ought  to  have  been  confounded,  the 
judges  proceeded  to  pass  sentence,  and  con- 
demned Socrates  to  drink  hemlock.  ^^ 
His  ad-  This  euormouB  injustice  excited  the  indigna- 
the  ju(%e»  tion  of  his  numerous  friends  and  disciples,  most 
r^hiJfe!^  of  whom  h^d  accompanied  him  to  the  court ;  but 
your.  it  awakened  lio  other  passion  in  the  illustrious 
sage  than  that  of  pity  for  the  blind  prejudices  of 
the  Athenians.  He  then  addressed  that  part  of 
th^  ipourt  who  had  been  favourable  to  him,  or 
rather  to  themselves,  since  they  had  avoided  the 
misfortime  of  passing  an  unjust  senteiice,  which 
would  have  disgraced  and  embittered  the  latest 
4noment  of  their  lives.    "  He  considered  them  as 

i^  Plato,  Apol. »•  Idem,  ibid. 
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friends  with  whom  he  would  willingly  convene  chap. 
for  a  mcHnent,  upon  the  event  which  had  hap-    ^""^' 
pened  to  him,  before  he  was  summoned  to  death. 
Frmn  the  commencement  of  the  prosecution,  an 
unusual  circumstance,  he  observed,  had  attended 
all  his  words  and  actions,  and  every  step  which 
he  had  taken. in  the  whole  course  of  his  triaL 
The  dfl»non,  who  on  ordinary  occasions  had  ever 
been  so  watchful  to  restrain  him,  when  he  pre- 
pared to  say  or  do  any  thing  improper  or  hur^ul^ 
had  never  once  withheld  him,  during  the  whole 
progress  of  this  business,  fh)m  following  the  bent 
of  his  own  inclination.    For  this  reason,  he  was 
apt  to  suspect  that  the  fate  which  the  court  bad 
decreed  him,  although  they  meant  it  for  an  evil, 
was  to  him  a  real  good.    If  to  die  was  only  to 
change  the  scene,  must  it  not  be  an  advantage 
to  remove  from  these  pretended  judges  to  Minos, 
Rhadanulnthus,  and  other  real  judges,   Who^ 
through  their  love  of  justice,  had  been  exalted 
by  the  divinity  to  this  important  function  of  go- 
vernment? What  delight  to  live  and  converse 
with  the  immortal  heroes  and  poets  of  antiquity  I 
It  becomes  you  also,  my  friends,  to  bex>f  good 
comfort  with  regard  to  death,  since  no  evil,  in 
life  or  death,  can  befall  virtuous  men,  whose  true 
interest  is  ever  the  concern  of  Heaven.    For  my 
part;  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  better  Icmt  me  ta 
die  than  to  live»  and  therefore  am  not  oflfended 
withmy  judges.    I  entreat  you  all  to  behave  to- 
wards my  sons,  when  they  attain  the  years  of  rea^ 
son,  as  I  have  done  to  you,  not  ceasing  to  blame 

K  4 
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CH  A  P.  and  accuse  them,  when  they  prefer  wealth  or 
XMV,  ^  pleasure,  or  any  other  frivolous  object,  to  the 
inestimable  worth  of  virtue.   If  they  think  highly 
of  their  own  merit,  while  in  fact  it  is  of  a  low 
standard,  reproach  them  severely,  Athenians !  as 
I  have  done  you.     By  so  doing  you  will  behave 
well  to  me  and  to  my  sons.     It  is  now  time  for 
us  to  part.     I  go  to  die,  you  have  longer  to 
live;  but  which  is  best,  none  but  the  Divinity 
knows.**" 
The  ex©.       It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  disciples  of  Socrates 
the  ten^^    should  have  believed  the  events  of  his  extraordi- 
tence  d©.    nary  life,  and  especially  its  concluding  scene,  to 
account  of  be  regulated  by  the  interposition  of  a  particular 
ferti^"*  providence.  ^*    Every  circumstance  conspired  to 
evince  his  imalterable  firmness,  and  display  his 
inimitable  virtue.     It  happened,  before  the  day 
of  his  trial,  that  the  high-priest  had  crowned  the 
stem  of  the  vessel,  which  was  annually  sent 
to  Ddios,    to  commemorate,   by  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments to  Apollo,  the  triumphant  return 
of  Theseus  from  Crete,   and  the  happy  deli- 
verance of  Athens  from  a  disgraceful  "*  tribute. 
This  ceremony  announced  the  commencement 
of  the  festival,  which  ended  with  the  return 


"  Plato  ApoL  rob  fin. 

>•  According  to  Plato,  nothing  happened  in  this  transaction  aM» 
ewufUHptu.  Plat  Apol.  Yet  in  the  Phsedo,  sub  init.  he  says,  rvxif 
Tij  ovry, «  ExcKporcf  I  tfivc^.  But  rvxn  here  refers  not  to  the  cause, 
but  to  the  eflect ;  not  to  blind  chance,  but  to  an  unaccountable  Di»* 
position  of  events  produced  bj  a  particular  interposition  of  the  Diyi- 
nity.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  used  not  only  by  philosophen  but 
orators,  particularly  Demosthenes,  arwe  shall  see  below. 

*'  See  vol.  i.  p.  92. 
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of  the  vessel ;  and  during  the  intervening  time,  C  ^^P. 
which  was  consecrated  to  the  honour  of  Apollo,  v,^..^^ 
it  was  not  lawful  to  inflict  any  capital  punish- 
ment. Contrary  winds  protracted  the  ceremony 
thirty  days,  during  which  Socrates  lay  in  prison, 
and  in  fetters.  His  friends  daily  visited  him, 
repairing,  at  the  dawn,  to  the  prison-gate,  and 
impatiently  waiting  till  it  opened.  The  con- 
versation turned  on  the  same  subjects  which  had 
formerly  occupied  them ;  but  aflforded  not  that 
pure  unmixed  pleasure  which  they  usually  de- 
rived from  the  company  of  Socrates.  It  occa- 
sioned, however,  nothing  ef  that  gloom  which 
is  naturally  excited  by  the  presence  of  a  friend 
under  sentence  of  death.  They  felt  a  certain 
pleasing  melancholy,  a  mixed  sensation  of  sorrow 
and  delight,  to  which  no  language  has  assigned 

a  name.  ^* 

When  the  fatal  vessel  arrived  in  the  harbour  He  nBum 
of  Sunium,  and  was  hourly  expected  in  the  Z^^ 
Piraeus,  Crito,  the  most  confidential  of  the  dis-  p™on. 
ciples  of  Socrates  ",  first  brought  the  melancholy 

^  This  w  admirably  described  by  Plato:  Axxa  crrtjo^  mtmw 
n  fUi  ttOos  WfTiir,  km,  Tit  oij^  icpaiw  —  «»o  t«  tih  ifiovnt  tnyicwpafAarn 
ipa  mm-np  Xinruf.     The  foUowing  drcomstaaceft  are  inimitable: 

^  Tor  o^ptt  «u  Tor  rpo^or  mne.  Phado,  YiiL  C-  2.  So<«ta 
^ne  felt  none  of  Acse  sensations;  but  as  Montaigne,  who  had 
«azed  his  true  character,  says,  Et  qm  ne  reoonnoisse  en  %,  non 
leulement  de  la  fermet^  et  de  la  Constance  (c'^toit  son  assiette 
ordinaire  que  ccUe  U)  mais  jc  ne  89ay  quel  contentment  nouYcau 
etaneaUegres8eenjoil6een«feproposetfe9onsdenu^ 

«  Finding  Socrates  in  a  profound  slc^,  he  rqposed  hunself  by     ^ 
lusude  till  he  awoke.    Plat  ibid. 
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CHAP,  intelligence  j  and,  moved  by  the  near  danger  of 
^^^^'  his  venerated  friend,  ventured  to  propose  a  clan- 
destine escape,  shewing  him  at  the  same  time 
that  he  had  collected  a  sufficient  sum  of  money 
to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  his  keepers.  This  un- 
manly proposal,  which  nothing  but  the  undis- 
tinguishing  ardour  of  friendship  could  excuse, 
Socrates  answered  in  a  vein  of  pleasantry,  which 
shewed  the  perfect  freedom  of  his  mind :  **  In 
what  country,  O  Crito!  can  I  escape  death? 
where  shall  I  fly  to  elude  this  irrevocable  doom, 
passed  on  all  human  kind  ?**  To  ApoUodorus,  a 
man  of  no  great  depth  of  understanding,  but 
his  affectionate  and  zealous  admirer,  who  said, 
**  What  grieves  me  beyond  measure  is,  that 
such  a  man  should  perish  unjustly;'*  he  replied* 
stroking  the  head  of  his  friend,  <<  And  would 
you  be  less  grieved,  O  ApoUodorus!  were  I 
deserving  of  death  ?**  "•  When  his  friends,  and 
Crito  especially,  insisted,  «  That  it  would  be  no 
less  ungenerous  thsLU  imprudent,  in  con^liance 
with  the  hasty  resolution  g£  a  malignant  or  mis- 
guided multitude,  to  render  his  wife  a  widow, 
his  children  orphans,  his  disciples  for  ever  miser- 
able and  forlorn,  and  conjured  him,  by  every 
thing  sacred,  to  save  a  life  so  inestimably  pre- 
cious ;**  Socrates  assumed  a  tone  more  serious, 
recalled  the  maxims  which  he  pro&ssedf  wdthe 
doctrines  which  he  had  ever  inculcated^  "  That 
how  unjustly  soever  we  were  treated,  it  could 
never  be  our  interest  to  practise  ii^ustice,  much 

'•  Xenoph.  et  Plat  ibid 
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less  to  retort  the  injuries  of  our  parents  or  our  chap. 
country :  and  thus  teach,  by  our  example,  diso*  J^^^^^ . 
bedience  to  the  laws.^'  The  strengUi  of  his 
arguments,  and  still  more,  the  unaltered  com- 
posure and  cheerful  sereni^  that  appeared  in  his 
looks,  words,  and  actions  '^  silenced  the  strug- 
gling emotions  of  his  disciples.  The  dignity  of 
virtue  elevated  their  souls;  they  parted  with 
tears  of  inexpressible  admiration,  and  with  a  firm 
purpose  to  see  their  master  earlier  than  usual  on 
the  fatal  morning. 

Having  arrived  at  the  prison-gate,  they  were  Hb  beha- 
desired  to  wait  without,  because  the  Eleven  (so  ^^i^ 
the  delicacy  of  Athens  styled  the  executioners"  ^y<*^*^ 

"^  "^  confine 

of  public  justice)  unloosed  the  fetters  of  Socrates, 
and  announced  tp  him  his  death  before  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun.  They  had  not  waited  long,  when 
they  were  desired  to  enter.  They  found  Socrates 
just  relieved  from  the  weight  of  his  bonds,  at- 
tended by  his  wife  Xantipp^  who  bore  in  her 
arms  his  infant  son.  At  their  appearance^  ^e 
exclaimed,  ''  Alas !  Socrates,  here  come  your 
friends,  whom  you  for  the  last  time  behold, 
and  who  for  the  last  time  behold  you  P'  So- 
crates, looking  at  Crito,  desired  some  one  to 
conduct  her  home.  Shi  departed,  beating 
her  breast,  and  lamenting  with  that  clamofous 
SMTow  natural  to  her  aek  ^*  and  her  cha- 
racter. 

*7  Km  ofviAot  KM  vx^Bm  tm  UMurfMn  ^ai3^«    Xenoph.  ApoL 
^  BMitfw  Tf  Km  Komropumff;  and  a  Httle  abore^  *  dca  9if  cm 
b  TvroBCff  •    nuedoy  sec.  fii* 
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CHAP.      Socrates,  meanwhile,  reclining  on  his  couch 
xxiv.^  composedly,   drew  his  leg  towards  him,    and 
His  con-    gently  rubbing  the  part  which  had  been  galled 
with  his     by  the  fetters,  remarked  the  wonderful  connec- 
discipies.    ^^^^  between  what  men  call  pleasure,  and  its 
opposite,  pain.     The  one  sensation,  he  observed, 
(as  just  happened  to  his  leg  after  being  delivered 
from  the  smart  of  the  irons,)  was  generally  fol- 
lowed by  the  other.     Neither  of  them  could  long 
exist  apart;  they  are  seldom  pure  and  unmixed  j 
and  whoever  feels  the  one,  may  be  sure  that  he 
will  soon  feel  the  other.     "  I  think,  that,  had 
^sop  the  fabulist  made  this  reflection,  he  would 
have  said,  that  the  Divinity,  desirous  to  recon- 
cile these  opposite  natures,  but  finding  the  design 
impracticable,  had  at  least  joined  their  extremi- 
ties J  for  which  reason  pleasure  has  ever  since 
dragged  pdin  after  it,  and  pain  pleasure.*' 
Why  he         The  mention  of  jEsop  recalled  to  Cebes,  the 
^^JSwin     Theban,  a  conversation  which  he  had  recently 
prison,      i^^  ^iti^  Euenus  of  Paros,  a  celebrated  elegiac 
never        poet,  then  resident  in   Athens.  *•      The  poet 
^r^*      asked  Cebes,     "  Why  his    master,    who  had 
never  before  addicted.himself  to  poetry,  should; 
since  his  confinement,  have  written  a  hymn  to 
Apollo,  and  turned  into  verse  several  of  iBsop's 
fables?**      The    Theban    seized  the    present 
opportunity  to  satisfy  himself   in    this  parti- 
cular,   and    to    acquire    such    information    as 

••,The  following  narrative,  to  the  death  of  Socrates,  is  entirely 
borrowed  from  the  Phaedo,  to  which  it  is  therefore  unneceuary  at 
every  moment  to  refer. 

16 
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might  satisfy  Euenus,  who,  he  assured  Socrates,  chap. 
would  certainly  repeat  his  question.  Theillustri-  yf^IL/ 
ous  sage,  whose  inimitable  virtues  were  all  tinged, 
or  rather  brightened,  by  enthusiasm,  desired 
Cebes  to  tell  Euenus,  "  That  it  was  not  with  a 
view  to  rival  him,  or  with  a  hope  to  excel  his 
poetry,  (for  thai^  he  knew,  would  not  be  easy,) 
that  he  had  begun,  late  in  life,  this  new  pursuit. 
He  had  attempted  it  in  compliance  with  a  divine 
mandate,  which  frequently  commanded  him  in 
dreams  to  cultivate  music.  He  had,  therefore, 
first  applied  to  philosophy,  thinking  that  the 
greatest  music,  but  since  he  was  under  sentence 
of  death,  he  judged  it  safest  to  try  likewisjQ  the 
popular  music,  lest  any  thing  should  on  his  part 
be  omitted,  which  the  gods  had  enjoined  him. 
For  this  reason,  he  had  composed  a  hjnomi  to 
Apollo,  whose  festival  was  now  celebrating  \  and 
not  being  hiniself  a  mythologist,  had  versified 
such  fables  of  iBsop  as  happened  most  readily 
to  occur  to  his  memory.  Tell  this  to  Euenus ; 
bid  him  farewell;  and  farther,  that  if  he  is  wise, 
he  will  follow  me ;  for  I  depart,  as  it  is  likely,  to- 
day ;  so  the  Athenians  have  ordered  it.'' 

The  last  words  introduced  an  important  con-  Hu  ofn. 
versation  concerning  suicide,  and  the  immortality  ^2^^ 
of  the  souL  Socrates  maintained,  that  though  it  JJ^^ 
was  better  for  a  wise  man  to  die  than  to  live,  be-  immortft- 
caase  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  ^^  **"• 
be  happier  in  a  future  than  in  the  present  state'bf 
existence,  yet  it  could  never  be  allowable  for 
him  to  perish  by  his  own  hand,  or  even  to  lay 
down  UTe  without  a  sufficient  motive,  such  as 
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CHAP,  that  which  influenced  himsdf,  a  respectful  sub- 
XiLiv.  ^  njiggi^n  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  This  inter- 
esting discussion  consumed  the  greatest  part  of 
the  day.  Socrates  encouraged  his  disciples  not 
to  spare  his  opinions  from  delicacy  to  his  present 
situation.  Those  who  were  of  his  mind  he  exhort- 
ed to  persevere.  Entwining  his  hand  in  the  long 
hair  of  Phaedo,  "  These  beautiful  locks,  my  dear 
PhasdO)  you  will  this  day  cut  off*;  but  were  I 
in  your  place,  I  would  not  again  allow  them  to 
grow,  but  make  a  vow  (as  .the  Argives  did  in  a 
matter  of  infinitely  less  moment)  never  to 
resume  the  wonted  ornaments  of  my  beau^« 
until  I  had  confirmed  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's 
immortality.*' 
Concern-  The  arguments  of  Socrates  convinced  and 
bSb^and  consoled  his  disciples,  as  they  have  often  done 
*^^tte^S  the  learned  and  virtuous  in  succeeding  times, 
to  thede-  <<  Those  who  had  adorned  their  minds  with  tem- 
perance, justice,  and  fortitude,  and  had  despised 
the  vain  ornaments  and  vain  pleasures  of  the 
body,  could  never  regret  their  separation  from 
this  terrestrial  companion.  And  now,''  conti- 
nued he,  in  the  language  of  tnigedy,  <<  the 
destined  hour  summons  me  to  death ;  it  is  almost 
time  to  bathe,  and  surely  it  will  be  better  that 
I  myself,  before  I  drink  the  poison,  should 
perform  this  ceremony,  than  occasion  unneces- 
sary trouble  to  the  women  after  I  am  dead." 
««  So  let  it  be,"  said  Crito }  ««  but  first  inform 

**  The  oeremony  of  cutting  off  the  hair  at  funerals  was  mentioned 
aboTe,  vol  L  c.  vil  p.  W4»  where  the  transaction  of  the  Aigives, 
alhided  to  in  the  text,  is  related. 


ceased. 
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m,  Socrates,  in  what  we  can  do  your  pleasure,  chap. 
respecting  your  children  or  any  other  concern?"  v^^;^ 
— <*  Nothing  new,  O  Crito !  but  what  1  have 
always  told  you:  by  consulting  your  own  happi- 
ness, you  will  act  the  best  part  with  regard  to  my 
children,  to  me,  and  to  all  mankind  i  although 
you  bind  not  yourselves  by  any  new  promise. 
But  if  you  forsake  the  rules  of  virtue,  which  we 
have  just  endeavoured  to  explain,  you  will 
benefit  neither  my  children  nor  any  with  whom 
you  live^  although  you  should  now  swear  to  the 
contrary.'*  Crito  then  asked  him,  "  How  he 
chose  to  be  buried?*' — "  As  you  please,  provided 
I  don't  escape  you."  Saying  this,  he  smiled, 
adding,  that  as  to  his  body,  they  might  bury  it 
as  seemed  most  decent,  and  most  suitable  to  the 
laws  of  his  country. 

He  then  Mtired  into  the  adjoining  chamber,  Hebithw; 
accompanied^^nly  by  Crito  j  the  rest  remained 
behind,  like  children  mourning  a  father.  When 
he  had  bathed  and  dressed,  his  sons,  (one  grown 
up,  and  two  children,)  together  with  his  female 
relations^,  were  admitted  to  him.  He  conversed 
with  them  in  the  presence  of  Crito,  and  then 
returned  to  his  disciples  near  sun-set,  for  he 
tarried  long  within.  Before  he  had  time  to 
b^in  any  new  subject,  the  keeper  of  the  prison 

»  Hie  omam  Tvraunv  of  Plato.  This  e:q>retsion  seemt  to  have 
pvea  life  to  the  abturd  fia>le,  that  Socratos  had  two  wmi,  men- 
tioned by  Diogenes Laertiusy  and  others;  and  the  absurd  explication 
of  that  irregularity,  ^  that  the  Athenians,  after  the  pestilence^  had 
•Bowed  polygamy,  at.least  bigamy,  to  repair  the  ravages  of  that  dread- 

fol  malady.** 
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CHAP,  entered,  and  standing  near  Stocrates,  **  I  can- 
xxrvr.    not,*'  said  he,  "  accuse  you,  O  Soctates  !    of 
18  addreM-  the  rage  and  execrations  too  often  vented  against 
mwMMer  ^^  ^7  ^^^^  ^^^^  Confined,*  to  whom,  by  com- 
of  doSai.    mand  of  the  magistrates,  I  announce  that  it  is 
time  to  drink  the  poison.     Your  fortitude,  mild- 
ness, and  generosity,  exceed  all  that  I  have  ever 
witnessed ;  even  now  I  know  you  pardon  me, 
since   I  act  by  compulsion  ;   and  as  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  purport  of  my  message,  fare- 
well, and  bear  your  fate  with  as  much  patience 
as  possible/'     At  these  words  the  executioner, 
hardened  as  he  was  in  scenes  of  death,  dissolved 
in  tears,  and,  turning  from  Socrates,  went  out. 
The  latter  following  him  with  his  eye,  replied, 
«  And  you  also  farewell ;  as  to  me,  I  shall  obey 
your  instructions.*'     Then  looking  at  his  disci- 
ples, **  How  truly  polite,"   said  he,  "  is  the 
man  /^  During  my  confinement,  he  often  visited 
and  conversed  with  me  ;   and  now,  how  gene- 
rously does  he  lament  my  death !     But  let  the 
poison    be  brought,    that    we    may  obey  his 
orders." 
Hwcon-        Crito  then  said,  "  Still,  O  Socrates!  there  is 
J^^"    time ;  the  sun  still  brightens  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
^J"?«^  tains.    Many  have  I  known,  who  have  drank  the 
*  poisonlateinthenight,  after aluxurioiissupperand 
generous  wines,  and  lastly,  after  enjoying  the  em- 
braces  of  those  of  whom  they  were  ^enamoured. 

**  *o  mrepmros,  the  term  for  the  executioner. 
•»  Svyyo'iViO'af  y*  twms  iw  w  ivxpxn  tin0v/Aan€S.     Phapd.  c.  xl?iU  * 
What  an  extraordinary  picture  of  Athenian  manners ! 
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But  hasten  not ;  it  is  yet  time,"     "  With  good  chap. 
reason,"  said  Socrates,  **  these  persons  did  what  v  ,_  ^  ^ . 
you  say,  because   they  believe  thereby  to  be 
gainers ;  and  with  good  reason  I  shall  act  other-    . 
wise,  because  I  am  convinced  that  I  should  gain 
nothing  but  ridicule  by  an  over-anxious  solicitude 
for  life,  when   it  is  just  ready  to  leave  me/' 
Crito  then  made  a  sign  to  the  boy  who  waited ; 
the  latter  went  out  to  grind  the  hemlock,  and 
returned  with  him  who  was  to  administer  it. 
Socrates  perceiving  his  arrival,  "  Tell  me,**  said 
he,  "  for  you  are  experienced  in  such  matters, 
what  have  I  to  do  ?**     "  Nothing  farther  than  to 
walk  in  the  apartment  till  your  limbs  feel  heavy ; 
then  repose  yourself  on  the  couch,**    Socrates 
then  taking  the  cup  in  his  hand,  and  looking  at 
him  with  ineffable  serenity,  "  Say,  as  to  this  be-  His  prayer 
verage,  is  it  lawful  to  employ  any  part  of  it  in  *"^  ^^^^ 
libation  ?"     The  other  replied,  "  There  is  no 
more  than  what  is  proper  to  drink/'     "  But  it 
is  proper,*'  rejoined  Socrates,  "  and  necessary, 
if  we  would  perform  our  duty,  to  pray  the  gods, 
that  our  passage  hence  may  be  fortunate/'    So 
saying,  he  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then 
drank  the  poison  with  an  unaltered  countenance. 
Mingling  gentleness  with  authority,  he  stilled 
the  noisy  lamentations  of  his  friends,  saying,  that 
in  order  to  avoid  such  unmanly  compJaints,  he 
had  before  dismissed  the  women.    As  the  poison 
began  to  gain  his  vitals,  he  uncovered  his  face, 
and  said  to  Crito,  "  We  owe  a  cock  to  ^scu- 
lapius ;  let  this  sacrifice  be  carefully  performed/' 
Crito  asked,  if  he  had  any  thing  further  to  com- 

VOL.  lU.  *  L 
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CHAP,  mand  ?  But  he  made  no  reply.  A  little  after, 
V XXIV. ^  YiQ  was  in  agony — Crito.shut  his  eyes.  Thus 
died  Socrates;  whom,  his  disciples  declared, 
they  could  never  cease  to  remember,  nor  re- 
membering, cease  to  admire.  "  If  any  man,'' 
says  Xenophon  inimitably,  "  if  any  man,  a  lover 
of  virtue,  ever  found  a  more  profitable  compa- 
nion than  Socrates,  I  deem  that  man  the  happiest 
of  human  kind.'*  ^ 
Transient  The  current  of  popular  passions  appears  no- 
tion^T'hifi  ^^^^^  more  uniform  than  in  the  history  of 
disciples.  Athens.  The  factitious  resentment  excited  against 
Socrates  by  such  improbable  calumnies,  as  even 
those  who  were  the  readiest  to  receive  and  to 
disseminate,  could  never  seriously  believe,  ex- 
tended itself  with  rapidity  to  his  numerous 
friends  and  adherents.  But  fortunately  for  the 
interest  of  letters  and  humanity,  the  endemic 
contagion  was  confined  within  the  Athenian 
frontiers.  Plato,  Antisthenes,  j£schines,  Crito- 
bulus,  and  other  Athenians,  wisely  eluded  a 
storm  which  they  had  not  strength  to  resist. 
Some  took  refuge  in  Thebes  with  their  fellow- 
disciples,  Simmias,  Cebes,  and  Phasdondas; 
others  found  protection  in  Megara  through 
The  Ath©.  Euclid  and  Terpsion.     This  persecution  of  nhi- 

nians  re-      ,  t_        i.  .  i  i         ,  ^ 

pent,  and    losophy,  howcvcr,  was  accidental  and  transient. 

the"m"e'      Mingled  Sentiments,  of  pity,  sliame,  and  resent- 

morjr  of     rtent,  soon  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  popular 

fufy;  which  raged  with  more  destructive,  yet 

'»  Plato  speaks  with  equal  feeling,  or  rather  enthusiasm.    Km  ya^ 
TO  fitfAirn<^ai,  KOI  avrw  Myovra  Koa.  aXXov  oKownnoy  tfAOtyt  aiu  waant^ 

ffivFw.    Phaed.  cii. 
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far  juster  cruelty,  against  the  accusers  and  judges  chap. 
of  Socrates.  ®  Many  were  driven  into  exile ;  v  r^^^'  ^ 
many  were  put  to  death ;  several  perished  in 
despair,  by  their  own  hands.  The  illustrious  sage 
was  honoured  by  signal  monuments  of  public  ad- 
miration " ;  his  fame,  like  the  hardy  oak,  derived 
increasing  strength  from  years  ^;  till  the  super- 
stition of  the  Athenians  at  length  worshipped,  as 
a  god",  him  whom  their  ir^ustice  had  condemned 
as  a  criminal. 

The  persecution,  the  death,  and  the  honours  The  wnt- 
of  Socrates,  all  conspired  to  animate  the  affection,  '^Jf^^f^** 
and  to  increase  the  zeal,  of  his  disciples.  Their 
number  had  been  great  in  his  lifetime :  it  became 
greater  after  his  death-;  since  those  who  followed, 
and  those  who  rejected  his  doctrines,  alike  styled 
themselves  Socratic  philosophers.  His  name  was 
thus  adopted  and  prophaned  by  many  sects,  who, 
while  they  differed  widely  from  e^h  other,  univer-  , 
^y  changed,  exaggerated,  orperverted  thetenets 
of  their  common  master.  Among  the  genuine 
followers  of  Socrates, 'Xenophon,  as  will  appear 
hereafter,  unquestionably  merits  the  first  place. 
Plato  comes  next,  yet  separated  by  a  long  inter- 
val. In  the  same  class  may  be  ranked  Cebeg 
the  Theban ;  -^schines,  Crito,  and  Simon,  Athe- 

^  Plutarch,  de  Invid.  p.  538. 

^  Statues,  altars,  even  a  chapel,  called  Socrateion.  Vide  Diogen. 
inSocrat. 
•7  Cre^dt  occulto,  velut  arbor,  »vo 

Fama  Marcelli Horace. 

^  Or  rather  as  a  deroi-god;  but  the  boundaries  were  Hot  verf 
accurately  ascertained,  though  that  is  attempted  bv  Arrian,  in  £x- 
^iLAlexand.  1.  iv.  p^SG. 
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CHAP,  nians.  The  table  of  Cebes,  which  has  been  trans* 
XXIV.    mitted  to  modern  times,  contains  a  beautiful  and 
Cebes.       affecting  picture  of  human  life,  delineated  with 
accuracy  of  judgment,  and  illuminated  by  the 
splendour  of  sentiment.     Three  remaining  dia- 
iEschines.  logues  of  iEschines  breatiie  the  same  sublime 
spirit,  and  abound  in  resistless  persuasions  to 
virtues  "  That  happiness  is  attained,  not  by  gra- 
tifying, but  by  moderating  the  passions ;  that  he 
alone  is  rich  and  powerful,  whose  faculties  ex- 
ceed his  desires  j  that  virtue  is  .true  wisdom,  and 
being  attended  with  the  only  secure"  happiness 
which  can  be  enjoyed  in  the  present  life,  must, 
according  to  the  unalterable  laws  of  Providencef 
be  crowned  with  immortal  felicity  hereafter.** 
The  phiio-      The  remains  of  Cebes  and  iEschines,  and  far 
wfo  mU-    niore,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  the  copious 
represent-  writings  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  may  enable  us 

ed  hi8  opt-  -.*'..  ,  ,  ,  .,  1         n  c^ 

niona.        to  discrimmatc  the  modest  philosophy  of  Socrates 
from  that  of  the  arrogant  dogmatists  who  misre- 
presented or  adulterated  his  opinions.    The  esta- 
blishment of  the  various  sects  belongs  not  to  the 
period  of  history  now  under  our  review.    But  the 
foundation  of  their  respective  tenets,  which  had 
been  laid  in  a  former  age,  was  confirmed  by  the 
philosophers  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  So- 
Eudidand  crates.     Of  these,  the  most  distinguished  were 
Ari^tippus  Euclid  of  Megara,  Phaedo  of  Elis,  Aristippus  of 
and  Amis.  Cyren6,  Antisthenes  of  Athens.     The  two  first 
"^'      restored  the  captious  logic  of  the  sophists^; 
Aristippus  embraced  their  licentious  morality. 

*^  St%  above,  vol.  i.  c.  xiii.  p.  135. 
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While  the  schools  of  Elis  and  Megara  studied  to  chap. 
confound  the  understanding,  that  of  Cyren6  la-  ,  ^^\ 
boured  to  corrupt  the  heart,  Antisthenes  set 
himself  to  oppose  these  pernicious  sects,  deriding 
the  refined  subtleties  of  the  sceptics,  and  dis- 
daining the  mean  pleasures  of  the  *  Epicureans. 
To  prefer  the  mind  to  the  body,  duty  to  interest, 
and  virtue  to  pleasure,  were  the  great  lessons  of 
Antisthenes,  Yet  this  sublime  philosophy  he 
carried  to  extravagance**,  affecting  not  only  to 
moderate  and  govern,  but  to  silence  and  extir- 
pate  the  passions,  and  declared  bodily  pleasure, 
not  only  unworthy  of  pursuit,  but  a  thing  care- 
fldly  to  be  avoided,  as  the  greatest  and  most 
dangerous  of  evils.  His  rigid  severity  of  life 
deceived  not  the  penetration  of  Socrates.  The 
sage  could  discern,  that  no  small  share  of  spiritual 
pride  lurked  under  the  tattered  cloak  of  Antis- 

^  thenes. 

While   philosophy,  true   or  false,  thus  flou-  SMitcof 
rished  in  Greece,  a  propitious  destiny  watched  ^^Sriog 
over  the  imitative  arts,  which  continued,  during  the  period 
half  a  century  of  perpetual  wars  and  revolutions,  ^tw! 

n  I  anticipate  these  names.  The  sceptietMrn  of  Pyrrhoy'as  will  be 
explained  hereafter,  arose  from  the  quibbling  sophisms  of  the  schools 
of  Elis  and  M^ara.  Epicurus^  having  adopted  and  refined  the 
idfish  philosophy  of  Aristippus,  had  the  honour  of  distinguishing- by 
his  mimey  the  Epicurean  sect. 

J»  His  follower,  Diogenes,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel^  pushe4 
tMs  extraragance  still  farther.  They  both  taught  in  the  suburb  of 
Athens  called  the  Cynosarges,  from  which  they  and  their  disciples 
were  called  Cynics.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  it  will  be  ex- 
plained, how  the  Cynical  pkilotopky  gave  rise  to  Sloicim,  so  called, 
because  Zeno  and  his  followers  taught  at  Athens  in  the  **  S(oa  p«e^ 
«ilt,  *'  the  punted  portico. 
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CHAP,  to  be  cultivated  with  equal  assiduity  and  success* 
XXIV.  rpj^^  ^^^  distinguished  scholars  of  Phidias  were 
Alcimenes  of  Athens,  and  Agoracritus  of  the 
isle  of  Paros*  They  contended  for  the  prize  of 
sculpture  in  their  respective  figures  of  Venus ; 
and  the  Athenians,  it  is  said,  too  partially  de- 
cided in  favour  of  their  countryman.  Agoracri- 
tus, unwilling  that  his  statue  should  remain  in 
a  city  where  it  had  met  with  so  little  justice, 
sold  it  to  the  borough  of  Rhamnus.  There  it 
was  beheld  with  admiration,  and  soon  passed  for 
a  production  of  Phidias  *^  himself.  The  sculptor 
Cteselaus  excelled  in  heroes.  He  chose  noble 
subjects,  and  still  farther  ennobled  them  by  his 
art.  ^  His  contemporary  Patrocles  distinguished 
himself  by  his  statues  of  Olympic  victors,  and 
particularly  of  celebrated  wrestlers.  Assisted 
by  Canachus^  he  made  the  greatest  work  men- 
tioned during  the  period  now  under  our  review,^ 
thirty-one  figures  of  bronze,  representing  the 
respective  commanders  of  the  several  cities  or 
republics,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Lysander,. 
obtained  the  memorable  victory  of  -^gos  Pota- 
mos.  They  were  erected  in  the  temple  of  DeU 
phian  Apollo,  together  with  the  statue  of  Ly- 
sander himself,  crowned  by  Neptune.  Inferior 
artists  ^  were  employed  to  copy  the  statues  of 
various'  divinities,  dedicated  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  the  same  place,  by  the  Lacedaemoniaa 
conqueror. 

»'  Vid.  Suid.  &  Hcsych.  voc.  PafAuovs,  3i  pijn,  1.  xxxy» 

33  See  their  names  in  Pausan.  1.  x.  p.  625.  ct  seq. 
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It  appears  not  however  that,  during  the  Pe-  chap. 
loponnesian  war,  any  new  style  was  attempted  v  ^^^'^ 
either  in  sculpture  or  painting.     The  aitists  of  Of  Hiera- 
that  period  contented  themselves  with  walking 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  great  predecessors.  The 
same  observation  applies  to  music  and  poetry  ; 
but  eloquence,  on  the  contrary,  received  a  new 
form,  and  flourishing  amidst  the  tumults  of  war 
and  the  contentions  of  active  life,  produced  that 
concise,  rapid,  and  manly  character  of  compo- 
sition which  thenceforth  distinguished  the  Attic 
writers-     The  works  of  Homer,  Sophocles,  and 
Pindar,  left  few  laurels  to  be  gained  by  their 
successors.     It  was  impossible  to  excel,  it  was 
dangerous  t6  rival  them.     Great  genius  was  re- 
quired to  start,  without   disgrace,  in  a  career 
where  such  candidates  had  run.     But  great  ge- 
nius is  rare,  and  can  rarely  stoop  to  imitation ; 
and  the  first  poetical  prizes  being  already  carried 
off,  men  who  felt  the  animation  and  vigour  of 
their  own  powers,  naturally  directed  them    to 
objects  which  possessed  the  charms  of  novelty, 
and  promised  the  hope  of  pre-eminence. 

Even  in  prosaic  composition  the  merit  atid  Principal 
fame  of  Herodotus  and  Democritus  ^  (not  to  pr^^j^e" 
mention   authors   more  ancient)  opposed  very  J^Ji^'***' 
formidable  obstacles  to  the  ambition  of  their 

M  Itaque  video  visum  esse  nonoullis  P|atonis  &  Deraocriti  locii- 
tionem,  etsi  absit  a  versu,  tamen  quod  inciutius  feratur,  et  clarissi- 
mis  verborum  luininibus  utaiur,  potius  poema  putanduni,  quam  co- 
micorum  poetarum.  Cicero  ad  M*  Brutuin  Orator,  c.  xx.  See  also 
de  Orator,  l.  i.  c  xi.  It  is  impossible  to  read  Lucretius,  without 
fancying,  if  we  recollect  Cicero's  criticisms  on  Democritus,  that  we 
arc  perusing  the  long  lobt  works  of  that  great  philosopher. 
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CHAP,  successors.     In  a  work  no   less  splendid  thai» 
V  ^^y- ,  important,  the  father  of  prophane  history  had 
Character  deduced  the  transactions  between  the  Greeks 
dotolwan  ^^^  Barbarians,  from  the  earliest  accounts  till 
historian,    the  conclusion  of  the  Persian  war  ;  a  work  in- 
cluding the  history  of  many  centuries,  and  com- 
prehending the  greatest  kingdoms  and  empires 
of  the  ancient  wotW.     This  extensive  subject 
was  treated  with  order  and  dignity.  The  episodes 
were  ingeniously  interwoven  with  the  principal 
action.     The  various  parts  of  the  narrative  were 
so  skilfully  combined,  that  they  mutually  re- 
flected light  on  each  other.     Geography,  man- 
ners, religion,  laws,  and  arts,  entered  into  the 
plan  of  his  work  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
earliest  of  historians  agrees  more  nearly,  as  to 
the  design  and  form  of  his  undertaking,  with 
the  enlightened  writers  of  the  present  century, 
than  any  historical  author  in  the  long  series  of 
intervening  ages. 

His  language  was  the  picture  of  his  mind ; 
natural,  flowing,  persuasive  ;  lofty  on  great  ocn 
casions*,  aflecting  in  scenes  of  distress**,  per- 
spicuous in  narration,  animated  in  description. 
Yet  this  admired  writer  has  sometimes  inserted 
reports  romantic  and  incredible.  Of  many,  in- 
deed, of  the  fables  of  H^rodotus>  as  ignorance 
conceited  of  its  knowledge  long  aflected  to  call 
them,  subseq^uent   experience    has  proved  the 

M  Longinu*  cites  as  an  example  of  the  Miblime,  Herodot.  I.  tH. 
c.  Ix.  The  whole  expedition  of  Xerxes  is  written  with  an  elevation 
becoming  the  subject. 

^  See  the  affecting  8Lory  of  Adrailu*,  I,  i.  c  xxxv. 
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reality  j  modern  discoveries  and  voyages  seem-  chap. 
ing  purposely  directed  to  vindicate  the  fame  of  y^^^^^- 
a  writer,  whom  Cicero^  dignifies  with  the  ap- 
.pellation  of  Prince  of  Historians.  Of  other 
wondrous  tales  which  he  relates,  his  own  dis- 
cernment  shewed  him  the  futility.  Whatever  is 
contrary  to  the  analogy  of  nature,  he  rejects 
with  scorn.  He  speaks  with  contempt  of  the 
jEgepodes,  and  of  the  one-eyed  Arimaspi,  and 
of  other  ridiculous  and  absurd  fictions  which 
have  been  adopted,  however,  by  some  credulous 
writers  even  in  the  eighteenth  century.  But 
Herodotus  thought  it  his  business  to  relate  what 
he  had  heard,  not  his  bounden  duty  to  believe 
what  he  related.  ^  Having  travelled  into  Egypt 
and  the  East,  he  recounts,  with  fidelity,  the  re- 
ports current  in  those  remote  countries.  And  his 
mind  being  opened  and  enlarged  by  an  extensive 
view  of  men  and  manners,  he  had  learned  to  set 
limits  to  his  disbelief,  as  well  as  to  his  credulity. 
Yet  it  must  not  be  dissembled  that  the  fabulous 
traditions,  in  which  he  too  much  abounds,  give 
the  air  of  romance  to  his  history.  Though  form- 
ing, comparatively,  but  a  small  part  of  the  work, 
they  assumed  magnitude  and  importance,  when 
invidiously  detached  from  it.  ^    It  thus  seems  as 

^IhU.  de  Orator. 

^  E7«  <€  o^€iXu  Keywf  ra  Xtyofuyug  vrttBfoOai  7c  /ofr  ov  «arr4nr«ri 
fmkm.    Herodot.  1.  viL  ccliL  p.  435. 

»  The  reproaches  which  JoveDal  (Satyr.  10.)  and  Phitarch  (in  his 
treatise  entitled  the  Malignity  of  Herodotus)  make  to  this  great  his- 
torian,  are  fully  answered  by  Aldus  Manudus,  Camerariusy  and  Ste* 
phanua.  Plutarch,  forsooth,  was  offended  that  his  countiymen  made 
io  bad  a  figure  in  the  history  of  Herodotus.    The  criticism  of  Dio* 
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C  H  A  P.  if  this  most  instructive  author  had  written  with 
^^^1'  a  view  rather  to  amuse  the  fancy,  than  to  inform 
the  understanding*  The  lively  graces  of  his  dic- 
tion tend  to  confirm  this  supposition.  His  mode 
of  composition  may  be  regarded  as  the  inter- 
mediate shade  between  epic  poetry  and  history. 
Neither  bold,  nor  vehement,  nor  magnificent, 
the  general  character  of  his  style  is  natural,  co- 
pious, and  flowing  ^ ;  and  his  manner  through- 
out breathes  the  softness  of  Ionia,  rather  than 
the  active  contentions  of  Athens. 
Thu-  In  this  light  Herodotus  appeared  to  the  Athe- 

^^  '  ^  nians  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding  his 
own.  At  the  Olympic  games  he  had  read  his 
work  with  universal  applause.  Thucydides,  then 
a  youth,  wept  mixed  tears  of  wonder  and  emu- 
lation.^^ His  father  was  complimented  on  the 
generous  ardour  of  a  son,  whose  early  inquietude 


nydiis  ef  Halicarnassus,a  writer  of  more  taste  and  disceroment  thaa 
Plutarch,  does  ample  justice  to  the  father  of  hbtory. 

4*  Aristotle,  in  his  Rhetoric,  L  iii.  c.  ix.  distinguuhes  two  kinds  of 
style ;  the  continuous  and  the  {periodic.  **  The  former  flows  on 
without  interruption,  until  the  sense  is  complete.  The  latter  i^ 
divided,  by  stops,  into  due  proportions  of  duration,  which  are  easily 
felt  by  the  ear,  and  measured  by  the  mind.  The  former  style  is 
tiresome,  because  in  every  thing  men  delight  to  see  the  end ;  even 
racers,  when  they  pass  the  goal,  are  quickly  out  of  breadi.  Hero- 
dotus is  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  continuous  style.  In 
his  time  scarcely  any  other  was  in  use ;  but  it  is  now  entirely  laid 
aside." — So  far  Aristotle,  who  seems  rather  unjust  to  Herodotus^ 
since  many  parts  of  his  work  are  sufficiently  adorned  by  periods, 
although  the  loose  style  in  general  prevails.  But  the  partiality  of 
his  countryman  Dionysius  completely  avenges  the  wrongs  of  Hero- 
dotus. 

«»  Suidas,  Photius,  Marcellinus. 
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at  another's  fame  announced  a  character  formed  chap. 
for  great  designs  and  illustrious  exertions.     But    ^^^' 
Herodotus  had  preoccupied  the  subjects  best 
adapted  to   historical  composition;  and  it  was 
iK>t  till  the  commaicement  of  the  memoraUe 
war  of   twenty-seven   years,    that  Thucydides, 
amidst  the  dangers  which  threatened  his  coun- 
try, rejoiced  in   a    theme  worthy   to   exercise 
the  genius,  and  call  forth  the  whole  vigour  of 
an  historian.      From  the  breaking  out  of  this 
war,  in  which  he  proved  an  unfortunate  actor, 
he  judged  that  it  would  be  the  greatest,  the  most 
obstinate,  and  most  important  that  had  ever  been 
carried  on.     He  began  therefore  to  collect,  and 
treasure  up,  such  materials  as  were  necessary  for 
describing  it ;  in  the  selecticm,  as  well  a^  in  the 
distribution  of  which,  he  afterwards  discovered 
an  evident  purpose  to  rival  and  surpass  Hero- 
dotus.    Too  much  indulgence  for  fiction  had 
disgraced  the  narrative  of  the  latter :  Thucydides 
professed  to  be  animated  purely  by  the  love  of 
truth.  **  His  relation  was  not  intended  to  delight 
the  ears  of  an  Olympic  audience ;  by  a  faithful 
account  of  the  past,  he  hoped  to  assist  his  readers 
ID  forming    right  conjectures  of   the  future. 
While  human  nature  remained  the  same,  his  work 
would  have  its  use,  being  built  on  such  principles 
as  rendei^ed  it  an  everlastidg  possession,  not  a 
contentious  instrument  of  temporary  ^applause.** 
The  execution  corresponded  with  this  noble 
design.    In  his  introductory  discourse  he  runs 

<*  Thucy(Udv-in.p4:oep. 
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CHAP,  over  the  fabulous  ages  of  Greece,  carefully  se- 
,  XXIV.  ^  parating  the  ore  from  the  dross.  In  speaking 
of  Thrace,  he  touches,  with  proper  brevity,  on 
the  fable  of  Tereus  and  Progne  ^  ;  and,  in  de^ 
scribing  Sicily,  glances  at  the  Cyclops  and  Les- 
trigons  ;  but  he  recedes,  as  it  were,  with  disgust, 
from  such  monstrous  phantoms,  and  immediately 
returns  to  the  main  purpose  of  his  narrative.  In 
order  to  render  it  a  faithful  picture  of  the  times, 
he  professes  to  relate  n<H  only  what  was  done, 
but  what  was  said,  by  inserting  such  speeches  of 
statesmen  and  generals  as  he  had  himself  heard; 
or  as  had  been  reported  to  him  by  others.  Tliis 
valuable,  part  of  his  work  was  imitated  by  all 
future  historians,  till  the  improvement  of  military 
discipline  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  corruption  of 
manners  on  the  other,  rendered  such  speeches 
superfluous.  Eloquence  once  served  as  an  in- 
centive to  courage,  and  an  instrument  of  go- 
vernment. But  the  time  was  to  arrive,  when 
the  dead  principles  of  fear  and  interest  should 
alone  predominate.  In  most  countries  of  Europe^ 
despotism  has  rendered  public  assemblies  a  dra* 
matic  representation  ;  and  in  the  few  where  men 
are  not  enslaved  by  a  master,  they  are  the  slaves 
of  senseless  passion  and  sordid  interest ;  of  pride, 
of  avarice,  and  of  faction. 
Compari-  Thucydides,  doubtless,  had  his  model  in  the 
^een  short  and  oblique  speeches  of  Herodotus ;  but 
them.  xft  this  particular  he  must  be  acknowledged  far 
to  surpass  his  pattern.     In  the  distribution  of 

**  Grid.  Metam.  1.  vi. 
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his  subject,  however,  he  fell  short  of  that  writer,  chap. 
Thucydides,  aspiring  at  extraordinary  accuracy,  ,  xxnr. 
divides  his  work  by  summers  and  winters,  relat- 
ing apart  the  events  comprehended  in  each 
period  of  six  months.  But  this  space  of  time  is 
commonly  too  short  for  events  deserving  the 
notice  of  history,  to  be  begun,  carried  on,  and 
completed.  His  narrative,  therefore,  is  conti- 
nually broken  and  interrupted :  curiosity  is  raised 
without  being  satisfied,  and  the  reader  is  trans- 
ported hastily,  and  without  preparation,  from 
Athens  to  Corcyra,  from  Lesbos  to  Peloponne- 
sus, from  the  coast  of  Asia  to  Sicily.  Thucydides 
follows  the  order  of  time  ;  Herodotus,  the  con- 
nection of  events :  in  the  language  of  a  great 
critic,  the  skill  and  taste  of  Herodotus  have  re- 
duced a  very  compli^cated  argument  into  one 
hacmonious  whole;  the  preposterous  industry 
of  Thucydides  has  divided  a  very  simple  subject 
into  many  detached  parts  and  scattered  limbs  of 
history,  which  it  is  difficult  again  to  reduce  into 
one  regular  body.  **  The  same  critic  observes, 
that  Herodotus*s  history  not  only  possesses  more 
art  and  variety,  but  displays  more  gaiety  and 
q>lendour.  A  settled  gloom,  doubtless,  hangs 
over  the  events  of  the  Peloponnesian  war :  yet 
what  is  the  history  of  all  wars,  but  a  description 
of  crimes  and  calamities  ?  The  austere  gravity 
of  Thucydides  admirably  corresponds  with  his 
subject.  His  majesty  is  worthy  of  Athens,  when 
she  commanded  a  thousand  tributary  repubUcs. 

M  Dionys.  Halicarn.  de  Herodot.  &  Thucydid. 
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CHAP.  His  concise,  nervous,  and  energetic  style,  his 
^  xxrv:^  abrupt  brevity,  and  elaborate  plainness,  admir- 
ably represent  the  contentions  of  active  life,  and 
the  tumult  of  democratical  assemblies.  Demos- 
thenes, whom  Dionysius  himself  extols  above  all 
orators,  transcribed  eight  times,  not  the  lumi- 
nous narration,  the  elegant  flowing  smoothness 
of  Herodotus,  but  the  sententious,  harsh,  and 
often  obscure  annals  of  Thucydides.  ^ 
Transi-  Thucydides  left  his  work  unfinished  in  the 

thTmSi-    twenty-first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     It 
tarytrani-  was  continued  by  Xenophon,  who  deduced  tlie 
Greece.^    revolutions  of  Greece  through  a  series  of  forty- 
eight  years  to  the  battle  of  Mantinsa ;  a  work 
which  enables^  us  to  pursue  the  important  series 
of  Grecian  history. 

To  a  reader  accustomed  to  contemplate  the 
uniform  and  consistent  operations  of  modem 
policy,  it  must  appear  extraordinary  that,  at  the 
distance  of  less  than  two  years  from  the  subver- 
sion of  the  Athenian  democracy  by  a  Spartan 
general,  the  same  turbulent  form  of  government 
should  have  been  re-established  with  new  splen- 
dour, by  the  approbation,  and  even  the  assist- 
ance, of  a  Spartan  king.  The  reasons  explained 
ill  this  preceding  chapter  may  lessen,  but  cannot 
altogether  remove,  his  surprise ;  and,  in  order 
fiilly  to  comprehend  the  causes  of  this  event,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  not  only  the  internal 
factions  which  distracted  the  councils  of  Sparta, 
but  the  external  objects  of  ambition  or  revenge 
which  solicited  and  employed  her  arms. 

^  Dionys.  Halkam.  de  Herodot,  &  Thucydid. 
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While  the  fortune  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  chap. 
still  hung  in  doubtful  suspense,  the  peaceful  in-  \^^^ 
habitants  of  Elis  often  testified  an  inclination  to  The 
preserve  an  inoffensive  neutrality,  that  they  might  cur'thV" 
apply,  with  undivided  attention,  to  their  happy  <*»»P^- 
niral  labours,  to  the  administration  of  the  Olym-  Sparta. 
pian  festival,  and  to  the  indispensable  worship 
of  those  gods  and  heroes  to  whom  their  territory 
was  peculiarly  consecrated.     The  continual  so- 
licitation of  Sparta,  and  the  unprovoked  violence 
of  Athens,  determined  the  Elians  to  declare  for 
the  former  republic ;  but  of  all  the  Spartan  allies 
they  were  the  most  lukewarm  and  indifferent. 
In  time  of  action  their  assistance  was  languid 
and  ineflfectual,  and  when  the  regular  return  of 
the  Olympic  solemnity  suspended  the  course  of 
hostilities,  they  shewed  little  partiality  or  respect 
for  their  powerful  confederates,  whose  warlike 
and  ambitious  temper  seemed  incompatible  with 
the  enjoyment  of  their  own  contemplative  tran- 
quillity*    This  omission  of  duty  was  followed  by 
Ae  actul  transgression  of  the  Elians.     In  con- 
junction  with  the  Mantinaeans  and  Argives  they 
deserted  the  alliance  of  Sparta ;  defended  them- 
selves by  arms  against  the  usurpations  of  that 
repnblic ;  and  excluded  its  members  from  con- 
sulting the  oracle,  and  from  partaking  of  the 
games  and  ^  sacrifices  celebrated  at  ^  Olympia. 
Hiese  injuries  escaped  with  impunity,  until  the 
successful  issue  of  the  war  of  Peloponnesus  dis- 
posed the  Spartans  to  feel  with  sensibility,  and 
eniJ[)led  them  severely  to  chastise  every  insult 

<**  Hiucjdid.  1.  V. 
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CHAP,  that  had  been  offered  them  during  the  less  pro- 
^^^\  sperous  current  of  their  fortune. 
The  Spar-  While  Pausanias  and  Lysander  settled  the  af- 
J^de  Eiif  ^^i^  ^^  Athens  and  of  Asia,  Agis,  the  most  war- 
oi/mp.  '  like  of  their  princes,  levied  a  powerful  army,  to 
aTc- 403- inflict  a  late,  but  terrible  vengeance,  on  the 
Elians.  That  he  might  attack  the  enemy  un- 
prepared, he  led  his  forces  through  the  countries 
of  Argolis  and  Achaia,  entering  the  Elian  terri- 
tory  by  the  way  of  Larissa,  and  intending  to 
march  by  the  shortest  road  to  the  devoted  capi- 
tal. But  he  had  scarcely  passed  the  river  Laris- 
sus,  which  gives  name  to  the  town,  and  separates 
the  adjoining  provinces  of  Elis  and  Acbaia,  when 
the  invaders  were  admonished,  by  repeated 
shocks  of  an  earthquake,  to  abstain  from  ravag- 
ing a  country  which  enjoyed  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  Heaven.  Into  such  a  menace,  at 
least,  this  terrible  phaenomenon  was  interpreted 
by  the  superstition  of  the  Spartan  King,  who 
immediately  repassed  the  river,  and,  returning 
home,  disbanded  his  army.  But  the  hostility  of 
the  Spartans  was  restrained,  not  extinguished. 
Having  offered  due  supplications  and  sacrifices 
to  sanctify  their  impious  invasion,  the  ephori, 
next  year,  commanded  Agis  again  to  levy  troops, 
and  to  enter  the  Elian  territory.  No  unfavoiu-- 
able  sign  checked  the  progress  of  his  arms* 
During  two  summers  "and  autumns,  the  country 
was  desolated  ;  the  villages  burned  or  demolish- 
ed; their  inhabitants  dragged  into  captivity;  the 
sacred  edifices  were  despoiled  of  their  most 
valued  ornaments ;  the  porticoes,  gymnasia,  and 
17 
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temples,  which  adorned  the  city  of  Jupiter,  were  chap. 
many  of  them  reduced  to  ruins.  X3av.^ 

The  Spartans  neither  alone  incurred  the  guilt, 
nor  exclusively  enjoyed  the  profits  of  this  cruel 
devastation.  The  Elian  invasion  furnished  a 
rich  harvest  of  plunder  to  the  Arcadians  and 
other  communities  of  Peloponnesus,  whose  rapa- 
cious lust  was  inflamed  by  the  virgin  bloom  of  a 
country  which  had  long  been  protected  by  re- 
ligion against  the  ravages  of  war.  When  the 
principal  property  of  the  Elians  was  destroyed  or 
plundered,  the  Spartans  at  length  granted  them 
a  peace,  on  condition  that  they  surrendered  their 
fleet,  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  in- 
ferior towns  and  villages,  which  were  scattered 
along  the  delightful  banks  of  the  Peneus  and  the 
Alpheus,  and  modelled  their  internal  govern- 
ment  according  to  the  plan  prescribed  by  their 
conquerors.  ^ 

The  war  of  Ells  occupied,  but  did  not  engross^  The  Spai^ 
the  attention  of  the  Spartans ;  nor  did  the  punish-  Se  nSIe* 
meat  of  that  unfortunate  republic  divert  them  ^*  ^""^"^ 
from  sterner  purposes  of  revenge.     The  Messe-  oiymp.' 
nians  were  not  their  accidental  and  temporary,  /l^c?4oi, 
but  their  natural  and  inveterate  foes  ;  and  might 
justly  expect  to  feel  the  unhappy  consequences 
of  their  triumph.     After  the  destruction  of  Mes- 
86n6,  and  the  long  wanderings  and  misery  of  its 
persecuted  citizens,  the  town  of  Naupactus,  si- 
tuate on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Corinthian 
gulph,  furnished  a  safe  retreat  to  a  feeble  rem- 
nant of  that  ancient  community;  which,  flourish- 

«7  Xenoph.  Helien.  1.  iii.  c.  2.    Diodor.  I.  xi?.  p.  4«4. 
VOL.  ur.  M 
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CHAP,  ing  under  the  protection  of  Athens,  spread  along 
V  ^^^' ,  the  western  coast,  and  planted  a  considerable 
colony  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Cephalenia. 
We  have  already  described  the  memorable  gra- 
titude of  the  Messenians,  who  were  the  most 
active,  zealous,  and,  according  to  their  ability, 
the  most  useful  allies  of  Athens  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  But  their  assistance  (and  assistance 
far  more  powerful  than  theirs)  proved  ineffectual ; 
and  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  they  were  to 
suffer  a  severe  punishment  for  their  recent  as  well 
as  ancient  injuries.  The  resentment  of  Sparta 
drove  them  from  Naupactus  and  Cephalenia.  The 
greater  part  escaped  to  Sicily ;  above  three  thou-, 
sand  sailed  to  Cyrenaica ;  the  only  countries  in- 
habited by  the  Hellenic  race,  which  lay  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Lacedaemonian  power.  ^ 
Causes  From  the  aera  of  this  important  migration,  the 

withdrew    ^an^^s  of  Sicily  and  Cyrenaica  will  seldom  occur 
QyTCTaica  in  the  present  history ;  on  which  account  it  may 
from  the    uot  be  improper  briefly  to  explain  the  causes  which 
<?rwian^   withdrew  from  the  general  sphere  of  Grecian 
politico      politics  a  valuable  and  fruitful  coast,  and   an 
island  not  less  fruitful,  and  far  more  populous 
and  powerful.     The  insulated  situation  of  those 
remote  provinces,  while  it  rendered  it  extremely 
inconvenient  for  Greece  to  interfere  in  their  aC* 
fairs,  peculiarly  exposed  them  to  two  evils,  which 
rendered  it  still  more  inconvenient  for  them 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.     Removed 
from  the  protection  of  their  Peloponnesian  an^ 
cestors,  both  the  Cyreneans  and  Sicilians  often 

4*  Diodor.  l.xiv.  p.  415. 
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endured  the  oppression  of  domestic  tyrants^  and  C  hap^ 
often  sufiared  the  ravages  of  foreign  barbarians.    ,  ^^\ 

The  inhabitants  of  Cyrenaica  alternately  car*  Subse- 
ried  on  war  against  the  Libyans  and  Carthagi*  toi7  of  **" 
nians.  *    They  were  actually  oppressed  by  the  Cr«»5««* 
tyrant  Ariston.    Soon  afterwards  they  recovered 
their  civil  liberty^;  but  were  compelled  fre- 
quently to  struggle  for  their  national  indepen- 
dence.    Though  o&en  invaded,  their  country 
was  never  subdued  by  any  barbarian  enemy; 
and  their  liberties  survived  the  republics  of  their 
European  brethren,  since  they  reluctantly  sub* 
mitted,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  fcMtunate  gene* 
ral  of  Alexander,  who,  in  the  division  of  his 
Blaster's    conquests,    obtained  the  fertile  and 
wealthy  kingdom  of  Eg3rpt." 

The  revolutions  of  Sicily  are  far  better  known  OfSicO/, 
than  tho^e  of  Cyren6,  and  still  more  worthy  to 
be  remembered.  During  the  later  years  of  tlie 
Pelq[K>nnesian  war,  the  assistance  a£R)rded  by 
Sjrracuse  to  the  Lacedesmonians,  became  gra- 
dually more  faint  and  imperceptible,  and  at 
length  it  was  totally  withheld.  Hiis  was  occa* 
sioned  by  the  necessity  of  defending  the  safety 
of  the  whide  island,  in  which  that  of  the  capital 
was  involved,  agwist  the  formidable  descents  of* 
the  C!arthaginians,  whom  the  invitation  of  ^gesta 
and  several  inferior  cities  at  variance  with  their 
powerful  neighbours,  the  herpes  of  acquiring  at 

4»  Aristot.  Polit.    Salhist.  de  Bell.  Jugurth. 
s»  Diodor.  1.  xiv,  p.  4 1 3. 

^«  Diodor.  L  jix,  p.  7U.  &  Stnbo,  L  xvii.  p.  M«« 
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CHAP,  once  those  valuable  commodities,  the  aminal  pur- 
^^^^'    chase  of  which  drained  Africa  of  such  immense 
treasures,  and,  above  all,  the  desire  of  revenging 
the  death  of  HamUcar^  and  the  dishonour  of  the 
Carthaginian  name  in  the  unfortunate  si^e  of* 
Himera,  encouraged  to  undertake  and  carry  on 
various  expeditions  for  the  entire  subjugation  of 
Sicily, 
which  is         Hannibal,  the  grandson  of  Hamilcar,  was  en- 
rassed  by    trusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  which  com- 
thagMans.  iBenced  the  four  hundred  and  tenth,  and  conti- 
Oljrmp,      nued,with  little  intermission,  till  the  four  hundred 
oiymp.      and  fourth  year  before  the  Christian  aera.     The 
A.c/410  domestic  troops  of  Carthage  were  reinforced  by 
—404.      their  African  allies.     Considerable  levies  were 
made  among  the  native  Spaniards  and  Italians, 
who  had  long  envied  the  splendour,  and  dreaded 
the  power  of  the  Greeks,  to  whose  conquests  and 
colonies  they  saw  no  bounds.     The  united  army 
exceeded  an  hundred  thousand  men,  and  was 
conveyed  to  the  southern  shore  of  Sicily  in  a  pro- 
portionable number  of  transports  and  gallies.  ^^ 
whose  The  design  of  Hannibal,  as  far  as  it  appears 

conquests    ^  ,.  ^  ^.      , 

are  inter,   from  his  mcasures,  was  to  conquer  successively 
P«tiiail^.  *^^  smaller  and  more  defenceless  towns,  before 
he  laid  siege  to  Syracuse,  whose  natural  strengtli, 
recently  improved  by  art,  bidding  defiance  to  as- 
sault, could  only  be  taken  by  blockade.  Tlie  first 
A.C.  409.  campaign  was  renderedmemorable  by  the  conquest 
A.  a  406.  of  Selinus  and  Himera ;  the  second,  by  the  de- 
A.  c.  405.  molition  of  Agrigentum  j  the  third,  by  the  taking 

*•  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  xiii.  c.  43.  et  seq. 
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of  Gela.  The  inferior  cities  of  Solois,  Motyai  chap. 
Ancyra,  Entella,  and  Panormus,  either  invited  ^™^-, 
the  Carthaginian  arms,  or  surrendered  without 
resistance*  The  invaders  might  have  proceeded 
to  the  ^ege  of  Syracuse,  the  main  object  of  their 
expedition ;  but  pestilence  followed  the  bloody 
havoc  of  war,  and  swept  off,  in  undistinguished 
ruin,  the  victors  and  the  vanquished.  Not  only 
the  general,  but  the  most  numerous  portion  of 
his  troops,  had  fallen  a  prey  to  this  calamity ; 
and  Hamilcar,  who  succeeded  to  the  command, 
contented  himself  with  leaving  garrisons  in  the 
towns  which  had  been  conquered,  and  returned 
to  Africa  with  the  enfeebled  remains  of  his  ar- 
mament, which  communicated  the  pestilential 
infection  to  Carthage,  where  it  long  raged  with 
destructive  fury.  ^ 

According  to  the  genius  of  Grecian  supersti-  Excewire 
tion,  it  was  natural  to  ascribe  the  suflferings  of  ^cS^ 
the  Carthaginians  to  the   unexampled  cruelty  *^*H"»«»- 
and  impiety  with  which,  in  their  successive  ra* 
vages,  they  had  deformed  the  fair  face  of  Sicily. 
It  would  be  useless  and  disgustful  to  describe  the 
horrid  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  slaughter  trans- 
acted in  the  several  places  which  presumed  to 
resist  their  power.     Whatever  atrocities  could 
be  invented  by  the  unprincipled  licence  of  the 
Italians,  approved  by  the  stem  insensibility  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  inflicted  by  the  implacable 
revenge  of  the  Africans,  were  committed  in  the 
nuseral>le  cities  of  Selinus,  Himera,  Gela,  and 

n  Diodor.  1.  xiu.  c.  70.  et  leq. 
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CHAP.   Agrigentum,  After  the  taking  of  Himera,  Han- 
XXIV.  ^  j^^jjj  gacrificed,  in  one  day,  three  thousand  of 
its  inhabitants  to  the  manes  of  his  grandfather^ 
who,  in  the  first  Carthaginian  invasion,  had  pe- 
rished before  its  walls  ;  and  the  lot  of  these  un- 
happy victims,  dreadful  as  it  was,  might  justly 
be  an  object  of  envy  to  the  long  tormented  na^ 
tives  of  Gela  and  Selinus. 
Ancient         Yet  of  all  Sicilian  cities,  the  fate  of  Agrigen- 
SSeof    ^^^  seemed  the  most  worthy  to  be  deplored, 
Aprigcn-    ftom  the  striking  contrast  of  its  fallen  state  with 
its  recent  splendour  and  prosperity.  The  natural 
beauties^    of  Agrigentum    were    secured    by 
strength,  and  adorned  with  elegance  ;  and  who- 
ever considered,  either  the  innumerable  advan» 
tages  of  the  city  itself,  or  the  gay  cultivation  of 
the  surrounding  territory,  which  abounded  in 
every  luxury  of  the  sea  and  land,  was  ready  to 
pronounce  the  Agrigentines  the  most  favoured 
inhabitants  of  the  earth;  The  exuberant  fertility 
of  the  soil,  particularly  the  rich  luxuriance  of 
the  vines  and  olives  ",  exceeded  every  thing  that 
is  related  of  the  happiest  climates,  and  furnished 
the  materials  of  a  lucrative  commerce  with  the 
populous  coast  of  Africa,  which  was  very  spa- 
ringly provided  with  those  valuable  plants.  The 
extraordinary  wealth  qf  the  Agrigentines  was 


^  Hie  following  particulars  in  the  text,  concerning  Agrigentum, 
v^t  \eatn  Irom  Diodofus  Sicolus,  p.  574—379.  Valer.  Max.  L  iv.  6. 
Athenstts,  1.  i.  c.  7. 

M  Diodorus  celebrates  the  height  of  the  vines,  which  we  are  not 
used  to  consider  as  a  pioper  subject  of  panegjrric. 
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displayed  in  the  magnificence  of  public  edifices,  chap. 
and  in  the  splendid  enjoyment  of  private  for-  v™^\ 
tunes.  They  had  begun,  and  almost  completed,  Hm  ten- 
Ae  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter,  built  in  the  5^,^. 
noblest  style  of  architecture  employed  by  the 
Greeks  on  the  grandest  and  most  solemn  occa- 
aons.  Its  waUs  were  encompassed  by  pillars 
without,  and  adorned  by  pilasters  within ;  and 
its  magnitude  far  exceeded  the  ordinary  dimen- 
sions of  ancient  temples,  as  it  extended  three 
hundred  and  forty  ieet  in  length,  sixty  in 
breadth,  and  an  hundred  and  twenty  in  height, 
without  including  the  lofty  and  spacious  dome. 
The  grandeur  of  the  doors  and  vestibule  corre- 
sponded  with  the  simple  majesty  of  tlie  whole 
^ifice,  whose  sculptured  ornaments  represented, 
with  finished  elegance,  and  with  a  laborious  ac- 
curacy that  distinguished  each  particular  figure, 
the  defeat  of  the  Giants,  and  the  taking  of  Troy ; 
respectively  the  most  illustrious  exploits  of  Gre- 
cian gods,  and  Grecian  heroes. 

This  noble  monument,  consecrated  to  piety  Thdr 
and  patriotism,  might  be  contrasted,  by  a  phi-  *"*"'7» 
losophic  mind,  with  others  destined  to  a  very 
different  purpose.  Without  the  walls  of  Agri- 
gaitum,  an  artificial  pond,  or  rather  lake,  thirty 
feet  deep  and  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference, 
was  continually  replenished  with  a  rare  variety 
(rf'the  most  delicate  fishes,  to  furnish  a  sure  sup- 
ply to  the  sumptuous  extravagance  of  public 
entertainments.  But  nothing  could  rival  the 
elegance  and  beauty  of  the  tombs  and  sepulchres 
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CHAP,  erected  by  the  Agrigentiries,  to  perpetuate  the 
^5?!lLr  fame  of  their  coursers  which  had  obtained  the 
Olympic  prize ;  and,  if  we  believe  the  testi- 
mony of  an  eye-witness  *•,  to  commemorate  the 
quails  and  other  delicate  birds,  which  were  che- 
rished with  an  affectionate  and  partial  fondness  by 
the  effeminate  youth  of  both  sexes.  Such  capri- 
cious and  absuid  abuses  of  opulence  and  the  arts 
might  be  expected  amidst  the  mortifying  discri- 
mination of  ranks,  and  the  enormous  super- 
abundance of  private  riches  which  distinguished 
the  Agrigentines,  The  labour  of  numerous  and 
active  slaves  cultivated  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures with  extraordinary  success.  From  the 
profit  of  these  servile  hands,  many  citizens  at- 
tained, and  exceeded,  the  measure  not  only  of 
Excessive    Grecij^n,  but  of  modern  wealth.     A  short  time 

wealtii  01  ,        ,  ^ 

indivi-  before  tne  siege  or  the  town,  Hexemtus  returned 
^"  *  in  triumph  from  Olympia,  with  three  hundred 
chariots,  each  drawn  by  two  milk-white  horses 
of  Sicilian  blood.  Antisthenes  had  ecUpsed  this 
magnificei\ce  in  celebrating  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter.  But  every  native  of  Agrigentum 
yielded  the  fame  of  splendour  to  the  hospitable 
Gellias,  whose  palace  could  entertain  and  lodge 
five  hundred  guests,  who  had  been  clothed  fix>m 
his  wardrobe,  and  whose  cellai^,  consisting  of 
three  hundied  spacious  reservoirs,  cut  in  the 
solid  rock,  daily  invited  the  joyous  festivity  of 
strangers  and  citizens. 

**  Timstus  apud  Diodor.  1.  xiiu 
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"■  Before  the  second  Carthaginian  invasion^  the  chap. 
Agrigentines,  warned  by  the  fate  of  Selinus  and  v^^'^ 
Himera,  had  prepared  whatever  seemed  most  Sie^of 
necessary  for  their  own  defence.  Their  maga-  uS!**^ 
zines  were  stored  with  provisions^  their  arsenals 
with  arms.  Elated  by  the  confidence  of  pro- 
sperity, they  had  courage  to  resist  the  first  impres- 
sions of  their  enemies ;  but,  corrupted  by  the 
vices  of  wealth  and  luxury,  they  wanted  fortitude 
to  persevere.  Their  aUies  in  Sicily  and  Italy 
shewed  not  that  degree  of  ardour  which  might 
have  been  expected  in  a  war  which  so  deeply 
concerned  them  all ;  yet,  by  the  partial  assist- 
ance of  Syracuse,  Gela,  and  Camerina,  as  well  as 
several  Grecian  allies  in  Italy,  the  Agrigentines 
stood  the  siege  eight  months,  during  which, 
the  Carthaginians  employed  every  resource  of 
strength  and  ingenuity.  At  length  the  place 
was  reduced  to  great  difficulties  by  means  of 
immense  wooden  machines,  drawn  on  wheels, 
which  enabled  the  besiegers  to  fight  on  equal 
ground  with  those  who  defended  the  walls. 
But,  before  any  breach  was  effected,  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  determined  to  abandon 
the  city. 

In  the  obscurity  of  night,  they  departed  with  Unhappy 
their  wives  and  families,  and  many  of  them  for-  in^it-*'* 
Umately  escaped  to  Gela,  Syracuse,  and  Leon-  *°^ 
tiiim.    Others,  wanting  courage  for  this  danger- 
ous resolution,  or  unwilling  to  survive  the  fate 
of  their  country,  perished  by  their  own  hands* 
A  third  class,  more  timid,  or  more  superstitious, 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  temples,  expecting  to 
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CHAP,  be  saved  by  the  protection  of  the  gods,  or  by  the 
.^^'  >  religious  awe  of  the  enemy^.  But  the  barbarians 
no  more  respected  what  was  sacred,  than  what 
was  profane.  The  consecrated  statues,  and 
altars,  and  offerings,  were  confounded  with 
things  the  most  vile,  and  plundered  or  destroyed 
in  the  promiscuous  ruin.  One  memorable  act 
of  despair  may  represent  the  general  horror  of 
this  dreadful  scene.  With  his  numerous  friends, 
and  most  valued  treasure,  the  humane  and  hos- 
pitable Gellias  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva;  but  when  he  understood  the  universal 
desolation  of  his  country,  he  set  fire  to  that  sacred 
edifice,  choosing  to  perish  by  the  flames  rather 
than  by  the  rage  of  the  Carthaginians.^' 
Amidst  Near  fourscore  years  before  the  demolition  of 

muite  of     Agrigentum,  Sicily  had  acquired  immortal  glory, 
war  and     \yy  defeating  more  numerous  invaders  ;  but,  at 
Dionysius  that  time,  the  efforts  of  the  whole  island  were 
e^n^ce.  united  and  animated  by  the  \drtues  and  abilities 
Ohfinp.      of  Gelon ;  whereas,  amidst  the  actual  dangers 
A.  0.408.  and  trepidation  of  the  Carthaginian  war,  the 
Sicilians  were  distracted  by  domestic  factions. 
Syracuse  had  banished  the  only  man  whose  con- 
summate wisdom,    and    approved  valour  and 
fidelity,  seemed  worthy  to  direct  the  helm  in  the 
present  tempestuous  juncture.     In  the  interval 
between  the  siege  of  Himera  and  that  of  Agri- 
gentum, the  patriotic  Hermocrates  had  returned 
to  Sicily;  and,  at  the  head  of  his  numerous 
adherents,  had  attempted  to  gain  admission  into 
the  capital.    But  the  attempt  was  immediately 

57  Diodorus,  p.  379. 
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fatal   to  himself;    and,  in    its    consequencesi  CHAP, 
destructive  of  the  public  freedom.  His  partisans,  v^^*^ 
though  discomfited  and  banished,  soon  found  a 
leader  qualified  to  avenge  their  cause,  and  to 
punish  the  ingratitude  of  Syracuse. 

This  was  the  celebrated  Dionysius,  a  youth  of  Hb  chu- 
twenty-two  years ;  of  mean  parentage,  but  un-  "*^^" 
bounded  ambition ;  destitute  (if  we  believe  his- 
torians) of  almost  every  virtue,  and  possessed  of 
every  talent ;  and  whose  fortune  it  was,  to  live 
and  flourish  amidst  those  perturbed  commotions 
of  foreign  war  and  civil  dissension,  which  are 
favourable  to  the  elevation  of  superior  minds. 
Though  esteemed  and  entrusted  by  Hermocrates, 
who  could  more  easily  discern  the  merit  of  his 
abilities,  than  discover  the  danger  of  his  ambition, 
Dionysius  had  gained  friends  in  the  opposite 
Action,  by  whose  interest  he  was  recalled  from 
exile.  His  services  in  the  Carthaginian  war 
raised  him  to  eminence.  He  surpassed  in 
valour ;  he  was  unrivalled  in  eloquence;  his  ends 
were  pursued  with  steady  perseverance;  his 
means  were  varied  with  convenient  flexibility ; 
the  appearance  of  patriotism  rendered  him 
popular,  and  he  employed  his  popularity  to 
restore  his  banished  friends. 

The  gratitude  of  one  party,  and  the  admiration  MeaM  by 
of  both,  enabled  hun  to  attain  the  command  of  IlU^* 
the  mercenaries  and  the  conduct  of  the  war.  ^^$0- 
But  he  was  less  solicitous  to  conquer  the  Car-  of  s^^ 
thaginians  than  to  enslave  his  fellow-citizens,  qJ^ 
whose  factious  turbulence  rendered  them  un-  ^^^  <• 
worthy  of  liberty.     By  the  affected  dread  of 
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CHAP,  violence  from, his  enemies,  he , obtained  a  guard 
V  ^^j^^j  for  his  person,  which  his  artful  generosity  easily 
attached  to  his  interest;   and  the  arms  of  his 
troops,  the  influence  and  wealth  of  Philistus,  the 
historian  of  SicUy,  who  was  honoured  with  the 
appellation  of  the  second  Thucydides*^  above 
all  his  own  crafty  and  daring  ambition,  enabled 
him,   at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  to  usurp   the 
government  of  Syracuse,   which  he   held  for 
thirty-eight  years. 
His  sue         During  his  long  and  active  reign  he  was  gene- 
^^^       rally  engaged  in  war;  sometimes  with  the  Car- 
oi;fmp.      thaginians,  sometimes  with  his  revolted  subjects. 
a!c.  405.  Yet  in  both  contests  he  finally  prevailed,  having 
qiymp.      reduced  the  Carthaginian  power  in  Sicily,  and 
A.C.J67.  appeased,   or   intimidated,   domestic   rebellion. 
His  actual  condition,  however  splendid,  he  re- 
garded only  as  a  preparation  for  higher  grandeur. 
He  besieged  and  took  Rhegium,  the  key  of  Italy : 
jior  could  the  feeble  confederacy  of  the  Italian 
Greeks   have   prevented   the  conquest  of  that 
country,  had  not  renewed  hostilities  with  the 
Carthaginians,  and  fresh  discontents  at  home, 
interrupted   the  progress  of  his  arms.      This 
growing  storm  he  resisted   as   successfully  as 
before,  and  transmitted,  to  a  degenerate  son,  the 
peaceful  inheritance  of  the  greatest  part  of  Sicily ; 
after  having  strengthened,  with  wonderful  art, 
the  fortifications  of  the  capital,  enlarged  the  size, 
and  ipiproved  the  form  of  the  Syracusan  gallies; 
invented  the  military  catapults,  an  engine  of  war 
which  he  employed  with  great  advantage  in  the 

^  Cicero  dc  Orator.  1.  xi. 
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sieges  of  Motya  and  Rhegium ;  and  not  only   c  h  a  p« 
defended  his  native  island  against  foreign  in-  v  ™^\ 
vasion,  but  rendered  his  power,  of  four  hundred 
gaDies   and   an    hundred    and  forty  thousand 
soldiers^,  highly  formidable  to  the  neighbouring 
countries. 

His  poetical  labours  were  the  least  uniformly  His  li- 
successful  of  all  his  undertakings.  His  verses,  l^tition. 
though  rehearsed  by  the  most  skilful  rhapsodists 
of  the  age,  were  treated  with  signal  contempt  at 
the  Olympic  games.  A  second  time  he  renewed 
his  pretension  to  literary  fame  in  that  illustrious 
assembly ;  but  his  ambassador  wad  insulted  by 
the  most  humiliating  indignities  ;  and  the  orator 
Lysias  pronounced  a  discourse,  in  which  he 
maintained  the  impropriety  of  admitting  the  re- 
presentative of  an  odious  and  impious  tyrant  to 
assist  at  a  solemnity  consecrated  to  religion, 
virtue,  and  liberty."  The  oration  of  Lysias  A.C. 58f. 
leaves  room  to  suspect  that  the  plenitude  of  Dio« 
nysius's  power,  rather  than  the  defect  of  his 
poetry,  exposed  him  to  the  censure  and  derision 
of  the  Olympic  spectators;  and  this  suspicion 
receives  strong  confirmation  by  considering,  that, 
in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  he  deserved  and 
obtained  the  poetic  crown  at  Athens;  a  city 
renowned  for  the  impartiality  of  its  lite^-ary 
decisions.  ^ 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  with  such  an  active,  Reasons 
vigorous,  and  comprehensive  mind;  with  such  5l2niaer 
• 

^  Diodonis^  1.  xiv.  says  1S0,000  foot  &  20,000  horse. 
»  Life  of  Lysias,  p.  1 17.    Dionys.  Halicar.  de  Demosth. 
*•  fsocrat.  Panegyr. 
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CHAP,  a  variety  of  talents,  and  such  an  accumulatioa 
,  ™^'v  of  glory,  Dionysius  should  be  universally  held 
of  Diony*  out  and  branded,  as  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 
?^re5"so  ample  of  an  execrable  tyrant,  the  object  of  terror 
odious  to  in  his  own,  and  of  detestation  in  succeeding 
hUtorians.  ages.  Yet  the  uncorrupted  evidence  of  history 
will  prove,  that  the  character  of  Dionyaus  was 
not  decisively  flagitious.  His  situation  rendered 
it  artificial;  and  he  is  acknowledged  often  to 
have  assumed  thlB  semblance  of  virtue.  Always 
crafty  and  cautious,  but  by  turns,  and  as  it  suited 
^  his  interest,  mild,  affable,  and  condesctoding, 
or  cruel,  arrogant  and  imperious :  nor  did  the 
Syracusans  feel  the  rigour  of  his  tyranny,  until 
they  had  justly  provoked  it  by  an  insurrection, 
during  which  they  treated  his  wife  and  children 
with  the  most  barbarous  and  brutal  fury.  But 
there  are  two  circumstances  attending  the  reign 
of  Dionysius  which  peculiarly  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  the  moralists  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
which  the  moderation  or  the  softness  of  modem 
times  will  be  disposed  to  consider  with  less  se^ 
verity.  He  had  usurped  the  government  of  a 
free  republic ;  a  crime  necessarily  heinous  in  the 
sight  of  those  who  held  the  assassination  of  a 
tyrant  to  be  the  most  meritorious  exertion  of 
human  virtue ;  and  he  professed  an  open  con- 
tempt for  the  religion  of  his  country ;  a  crime 
of  which  the  bare  suspicion  had  brought  to 
death  the  most  amiable  and  respected  of  men. 
Yet  the  impiety  of  Dionysius  was  only  the  child 
of  his  interest,  and  sometimes  the  parent  of  his 
wit.  He  stripped  a  celebrated  statue  of  Jupiter 
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of  a  golden  robe,  observing,  that  it  was  too  chap. 
heavy  in  summer,  and  too  jcold  in  winter.  For  a  v"^, 
reason  equally  ingenious  he  deprived  .^sculapius 
of  his  golden  beard  ;  asserting,  that  such  a  vene- 
rable ornament  ill  became  the  son  of  the  beard- 
less Apollo.  But  if  he  despoiled  the  altars  and 
statues,  he  increased  and  improved  the  fleets  and 
armies,  of  Syracuse,  which  were  successfully  em- 
ployed against  the  public  enemy.  And  to  the 
general  current  of  satire  and  declamation  against 
this  extraordinary  man  '^  may  be  opposed  the 
opinion  of  Polybius  and  Scipio  A£ricanus,  the 
most  illustrious  characters  of  the  most  illustrious 
age  of  Rome :  **  That  none  ever  concerted  his 
schemes  with  more  prudence,  or  executed  them 
with  more  boldness,  than  Dionysius  the  Elder.'* 

His  son,  Dionysius  the  Younger,    exceeded  ingionout 
his  vices  without  possessing  his  abilities.     The  Sony^^ 
reign  of  this  second  tyrant  was  distracted  and  !JV*  ^® 
inglorious.     His  khisman  Dion,  the  amiable  dis-  o^mp.  '* 
dple  of  Plato,  endeavoured  to  correct  the  dis-  ^'c^sgs. 
onders  of  his  ungovemed  mind.     But  the  task  ^lymp. 
was  too  heavy  for  Dion,  and  even  for  Flato  him-  a.  c.'»4o. 
self.  The  former,  unable  to  restrain  the  excesses 
of  the  prince,  undertook  the  defence  of  the 
people.     His  patriotism  interrupted,  but  did  not 
destroy,  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius,  which  was 
finally  abolished,  twenty-two  years  after  he  first 

**  The  aothende  history  of  the  rdgn  of  Dionjsiof  u  copiously 
recorded  by  Diodorus  Sicnlus,  L  xiv.  A  xw.  To  relate  the  nu- 
menxm  and  improbable  stories  told  of  him  by  Ocero,  Plutarch, 
Scoeca,  and  other  moralists,  would  be  to  traascribe  iriiat  it  k  doC 
easy  to  bdiere.  The  reader  aaiy  consult,  pardeulariy,  Plut.  ex  edit. 
Pairis,infiforal.pp.78&85.  De  Oarrul.  p.  506.  InI>ion.p..9«l.; 
and  yarious  passages  of  Cicero  de  OAcns,  A  Tosculan.  Quasst. 
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CHAP,  mounted  the  throne,  by  the  magnanimity  of 
JDOV.^  Timoleon.  ^    This  revolution  happened  only  two 
years  before  Corinth,  the  country  of  Timoleon, 
as  well  as  the  other  republics  of  Greece,  sub- 
mitted to  the  arms  of  Phdip  of  Macedon ;  and 
having  lost  their  own  independence,  became  in- 
capable  of   protecting  the    freedom   of  their 
colonies. 
Sicily  be-        New  tyrants  started  up  in  Syracuse,  and  almost 
^?^     in   every  city  of  Sicily,  and  held  a  precarious 
of  Rome,    gway  Under  the  alternate  protection  of  the  Car- 
cxS"?.      thaginians  and  Romans.    The  citizens  of  Syra- 
A.  C.  212.  ^ygg^  mindful  of  their  ancient  fame,  dethroned 
their  usurpers,  and  enjoyed  considerable  inter- 
vals of  liberty.  But  at  length  the  Romans  gained 
possession  of  the  place ;  the  persevering  valour 
of  Marcellus,  assisted  by  the  treachery  of  the 
garrison,  prevailing,  after  a  siege  of  three  years, 
over  the  bold  efforts  of  mechanical  power,  di- 
rected by  the  inventive  genius  of  •'Archimedes. 
The  reduction  of  the  capital  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  conquest  of  'the  adjoining  ter- 
ritory, and  its  subjection  to  a  Roman  governor  ; 
and  Sicily  came  thus  to  be  regarded  as  the  eldest 
province  of  Rome,  and  the  first  country,  without 
the  limits  of  Italy,  which  had  taught  that  vic- 
torious republic  to  taste  and  enjoy  the  sweets  of 
foreign  dominion.  ^ 

^  Corn.  Nepos.    Diodorus  Sicul.    Plut  Dion. 

^  Polyb.  Excerpt.  1.  viii.  Plut.  in  Marcell. 

^  livy,  1.  xxiv.  &  Cicero  in  Verrem  in  few  words— Omnium 
exterarum  gentium  princeps  Sidlia  ad  amicitiam  fidemque,  P.  R, 
i^plicuit;  primaque  omnium,  id  quod  ornamentum  imperii  est, 
provincia  est  appeUata;  prima  docuit  majores  nostros,  quAm  praeda^ 
rum  es5et  cxteris  gentibus  imperitart . 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

Death  of  Daiius  Nothus.  —  Cyrtis  disputes  the  Succession 
with  his  elder  Brother  ArtcLxerxes.  —  Character  of 
Cyrus.  —  State  oflxmerAsia  under  his  Administration. 
— His  Strength  and  Resources.  —  His  Expedition  into 
Upper  Asia.  —  Descries  the  vast  Anty  of  his  Brother. 
—Battk  of  Cynaxa.  — Death  of  Cyrus.  — His  Gre- 
cian Auxiliaries  victorious. —  T^eir  Treaty  with  Tis- 
saphemes,  —  Perfidious  Assassination  of  the  Grecian 
Generals.  —  Artaxerxes  sends  to  the  Greeks  to  demand 
their  Arms.  —  Conference  on  that  Subject. 

While  the  operations  of  war  conspired  with  chap. 
'  revolutions  in  government,  to  detach  the  Gre-  y  ^V- ^ 
dan  colonies  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Cyren^  from  Death  of 
the  general  interests  and  politics  of  the  mother-  n^^us, 
country,  a  series  of  events,  not  less  curious  than  ^*y">P- 

1         xciy  1 

important,  connected,  in  the  closest  intimacy,  a.  c.  404. 
the  history  of  Greece  with  the  annals  of  the 
Persian ,  eimpire.    The  same  niemorable  year, 
which  terminated  the  destructive  war  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, brought  to  a  conclusion  the  active 
and  prosperous  reign  of  Darius  Nothus.     He 
named  as  his  successor  Artaxerxes,  styled  Mne-  Theiuc 
men,  from  the  strength  of  his  memory ;  and  ^Sxcr^ 
persisted  in  this   choice,   notwithstanding  the  xwisdia. 

VOL.  HI.  N 
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opposition  of  the  artful  and  ambitious  Paiysatis, 
who  employed  her  extensive  influence  over  the 
mind  of  an  old  and  uxorious  husband,  to  obtain 
the  kingdom  for  Cyrus,  the  younger  brother  of 
Artaxerxes,  and  the  peculiar  favourite  of  his 
mother.     The  rivalship  of  the  young  princes, 
both  of  whom  were  at  court  during  the  last  ill- 
ness of  Darius,  unhappily  degenerated  into  en* 
mity;    and  a  circumstance,  which  would    be 
thought  immaterial  in  the  present  age,  increased 
the  indignation  of  Cyrus.     The  birth  of  Arta- 
xerxes  had  happened  before  the  accession  of  his 
father  to* the  throne,  but  Cyrus  was  bom  the 
son  of  a  King ;  a  distinction  which,  however  fri- 
volous it  may  appear  in  modem  times,  had  en- 
gaged Darius  Hystaspis  to  prefer  Xerxes,  the 
younger  of  his  sons,  to  his  elder  brother  Arta- 
bazanes.  ^ 

The.  precedent  established  by  such  an  illus- 
trious monarch  might  have  enforced  the  partial 
arguments  of  Parysatis,  and  both  might  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  strong  claim  of  merit* 
since  Cyras  early  discovered  such  talents  and 
virtues  as  fitted  him  to  fill  the  most  difficult,  and 
to  adorn  the  most  exalted,  station. .  At  the  age 
of  seventeen,  he  had  obtained  the  government 
of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Cappadocia ;  and  the 
same  mandate  of  Darius,  which  destroyed  his 
hopes  of  succession  to  the  Persian  throne,  ren« 
dered  him  hereditary  satrap  of  those  valuable 
provinces.  On  the  demise  of  that  monarchy 
Cjrras  prepared  to  return  into  Asia  Minor,  at* 

»  Herodot  L  vii.  c.  2. 
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tended  by  the  same  escort  with  which  he  had  CHAP. 
CMne  to  Susa ;  a  faithful  bodj  of  three  hundred  v  ^^\ , 
heavy-armed  Greeks,  commanded  by  Xenias,  an 
Arcadian.  But  when  he  prepared  to  leave  courts 
a  very  criminal  and  unfortunate  incident  retarded 
his  departure.  The  selfish  and  perfidious  Ussa-- 
phemes,  who  expected  to  divide  the  spoils  of 
die  young  prince,  accused  him  of  treason.  He 
was  iqpprehended  by  order  of  Artaxerxes ;  but 
the  powerful  protection  of  Parysatis,  who,  though 
she  loved  only  one,  was  beloved,  or  at  least 
feared^  by  both  of  her  sons,  defended  his  life» 
vindicated  his  honour,  and  restored  him  in  safety 
to  his  government 

"Hie  danger  that  had  threatened  his  person  circnm. 
conld  not  much  afifect  the  hennc  fortitude  of  »*«n«^ 
Cyrus;  but  the  iraroirt  offered  to  his  dignity  to  his  an- 
sank  deef  into  his  heart :  and,  from  the  moment 
that  he  recovered  his  freedom,  he  determined 
to  rervenge  his  injuries',  or  to  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt.    In  the  despotic  countries  of  the  East, 
as  there  is  scarcely  any  intermediate  gradation 
between  tbe  prince  and  people,   and  scarcely 
any  alternative  but  that  of  dominion  or  servitude, 
a  discontented  or  rebellious  subject  must  either 
stiie  Iris  animosity,  sulnnit  to  die,  or  aspire  to 
reign.*    The  magnanimity  of  Cyrus  naturally 

*%eoaftu  Aji^h$u  lie  I.  Thli  wi»  the  odpa  of  lik  rettnt- 
neitt,  idiich  Xenophoa  expreuet  with  great  delicacy;  I  Sc  lup^mfw^ 
«B  Mm  mrtttmr^ttft  fiovkmmm  6wmt  lairwrt  tn  frac  nn  ry  fi9tkp^  &«• 

ife  Mcrt^  M«rmdm«,  ^e  im  wi*  of  eray  gnat  niM. 

s  ''Cjnif  det«iii»e4aobi«cr,''ifijriXleBo^ 
**  hb  btotker;  oXAa  ip^  h/nrnt  fiaftXivffwf  tarr^  mwiw;  but,  if  poofbli^ 
**  to  reign  ia  hit  stead.** 

K  « 
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CHAP,  prrferred  the  road  of  danger  and  glory :  he  pre- 
XXV.  ^  pi^red  not  only  ^  punish  the  injustice,  but  to 
usurp  the  throne,  of  Artaxerxes,  defended  as  it 
was  by  a  million  of  armed  men,  and  protected 
both  by  the  power  of  superstition,  and  by  the 
splendour  of  hereditary  renown.  This  design 
would  have  been  great,  but  romantic,  if  the 
young  prince  had  not  enjoyed  very  extraordinary 
resources  in  the  powers  of  his  own  mind,  in  the 
affectionate  attachment  of  his  Barbarian  subjects, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  fidelity  and  valour  of  his 
Lacedaemonian  allies. 
Character  Whether  we  consider  what  he  said,  or  what 
^CynMs;  j^^  ^^  ^^  testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  or 
the  more  unerring  testimony  of  his  life  and  ac- 
tions, Cyrus  appeai-sto  have  been  bom  for  the 
honour  of  human  nature,  and  particularly  for 
the  honour  of  Asia,  which,  though  the  richest 
and  most  populous  quarter  of  the  globe,  has 
never,  in  any  age,  abounded  in  great  characters. 
From  the  age  of  seven  years,  he  had  been  trained, 
at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  to  shoot  with  the  bow, 
to  manage  the  horse,  and  to  sjieak  truth ;  ac- 
cording to  the  discipline  instituted  by  the  great 
founder  of  the  monarchy,  and  well  adapted,  in 
an  age  of  simplicity,  to  form  the  princes  and 
contrasted  uobles  of  Persia.  But,  in  the  course  of  two 
Tf  Ae^*'  centuries,  the  progress  of  refinement  and  luxury, 
Pmian  the  infectious  example  of  a  corrupt  court,  and 
the  perfidious  lessons  of  the  world,  had  perverted, 
or  rendered  ineffectual,  a  very  salutary  systen> 
of  education  ;  and  the  grandees  of  Persia,  what* 
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ever  pit^iency  they  made  in  their  exercises,  chap. 
felt  so  little  r^ard  for  veracity,  that  (as  will  ^^^' 
abundantly  appear  in  the  sequel)  they  seldom 
spoke  but  with  a  view  to  deceive,  and  rarely 
made  a  promise  which  they  did  not  break,  or 
Ux^  an  oath  which  they  did  not  violate.  The 
behaviour  of  Cyrus  was  totally  the  reverse.  He 
equalled,  and  surpassed  his  companions  in  all 
exterior  accomplishments.  But  while  his  manly 
beauty,  his  bodily  activity  and  address,  and  the 
superior  courage,  as  well  as  skill,  which  he  dis- 
pbyed  in  hunting,  horsemanship,  and  every  mi- 
litary exercise,  commanded  the  admiration  of 
the  multitude;  he  himself  seems  not  to  have 
estimated  such  superficial  accompUshments  be- 
yond their  real  worth.  He  regarded  int^rity 
of  heart  as  the  only  solid  basis  of  a  great  cha- 
racter. His  probity  was  uniform,  his  word  sa- 
cred, his  friendship  inviolable.  In^the  giddy 
season  of  youth,  he  yidkled,  with  uncommon 
docility  to  the  admonitions  of  experience. 
Neither  wealth,  nor  birth,  nor  rank,  but  age 
and  virtue,  were  the  declared  objects  of  his  re- 
^(ect;  and  his  behaviour,  at  once  meritorious 
and  singular,  was  justly  and  universally  admired. 

His  subjects  in  Lesser  Asia,  in  particular,  were  State  of 
seized  with  the    most  pleasing  astonishment,  a^^L. 
wheiiy  instead  of  a  greedy  and  voluptuous  satrap,  ^^^^ 
eager  only  to  squeeze,  to  amass,  and  to  enjoy,  ftratioa. 
th^  beheld  a  prince  who  preferred  the  public 
interest  to  his  own  y  who  alleviated  the  weight 
of  taxes,  that  he  might  encourage  the  operations. 

N  5 
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CHAP,   of  indostry ;  whose  own  hands  gave  the  usefol 

>  ^^^'  .  example  of  rural  labour  * ;  whose  decisions  united 

justice  and  mercy ;  and  whose  active  vigilance 

introduced  (what  neither  before  nor  since  the 

government  of  Cyrus  has  been  known  in  the 

Asiatic  peninsula)  such  regularity  of  police,  as 

rendered  intercourse  safe,  and  property  secure. 

His  popu-       The  virtues  of  justice  and  integrity,   when 

lar  acts,      accompanied  with  diligence  and  atnlitiesy  must 

procure  such  a  degree  of  respect  for  the  adrni-* 

nistratioD,  as  will  naturally  be  extended  to  the 

person,  of  a  prince.    But  something  further  is 

required,  not  to  obtain  the  public  gratitude  and 

esteem,  but  to  excite  the  affectionate  ardour  of 

sdect  smd  devoted  friends;  withoutwhose  zealous 

co-operation,  it  is  seldom  possible  to  accomplish 

any  great  and  memorable  de^gn«   Cyrus  excelled 

all  his  contemporaries  in  the  art  both  <^  acquiring 

and  of  preserving  the  most  valuable  friradships. 

His  gratitude  overpaid  every  favour:  his  libew 

rality  was  large,  yet  discerning )  and  his  dona^ 

tives  Were  always  enhanced  by  the  handsome 

and  affectionate  manner  in  which  they  were 

bestowed.    When  he  discavered  a  man  really 

wordiy  of  his  conidence^  he  was  not  satisfied 

with  giving  him  a.  partial  share  of  his  affections; 

he  gave  his  heart  Mtire ;  and  it  was  his  constant 

prayer  to  the  gods,  that  he  might  live  to  requite 

and  surpass  the  good  offices  of  his  fiiends,  and 

the  injuries  of  his  enemies. 

«  Xenoph.  ibid.    Cic.  in  Senect.    Pint,  in  Lysand.  hare  all  celc* 
bmted  this  pert  of  his  character. 
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V^th  such  sentiments  and  character,  Cyrus  chap. 
acquired  the  firm  attachment  of  a  few,  and  the  ^^ 

willing  obedience  of  all  his  Barbarian  subjects,  in  Amount 
the  populous  provinces  which  he  commanded^  baritn 
whose  united  strength   exceeded  an   hundred  ^^^^^^^ 
thousand  fighting  men ;  who,  unwarlike  as  they 
were,  yet  excelled,  both  in  bravery  and  in  skill, 
the  effeminate  troops  of  Upper  Asia, 

They   were  probably  indebted  for  this  ad-  His  chief 
vantage  to  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks^  in^hc^t 
whose   disciplined  valour,   far   more  than   the  ^^2J^r"of* 
numbers  of  his  Barbarians,  encouraged  Cyrus  to  the 
undertake  an  expedition  for  acquiring  the  empire    '^ 
of  the  East     By  the  most  important  services  he 
had  deserved  the  gratitude  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
republic ;  which  had  been  raised  chiefly  by  hia 
assistance,  to  the  head  of  Greece,  and  to  the 
command  of  the  sea.     In  return  for  that  favour, 
so  inestimable  in  the  mind  of  an  ambitious 
people,  the  Spartans  readily  complied  with  his 
request,  by  sending  into  Asia  eight  hundred 
heavy-armed  men,  under  the  command  of  the 
intr^id  Cheirisophus ;  while  they  charged  their 
adoiiral,  Samius,  who  had  succeeded  Lysander 
in  the  government  of  the  Icmian  coast,  faithfully 
to   co-operate  with  Cyras,   by  employing  hk 
powerful  fleet  in  whatever  service  the  Peruan 
prince  might  think  proper  to  recommend.  *   Had 
they  done  nothing  more  than  this,  Cyrus  mi^t 
well    have    approved  their   useful    gratitude; 
especially  as  their  aHiance,  securing  him  on  the 

»  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  iii. 
N  4 
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CHAP,  side  of  Europe,  enabled  him,  without  danger,  to 
XXV.  drain  his  western  garrisons,  and  to  augment  the 
Amount  length  of  his  army.  But  the  friendship  of  the 
Gredan  Spartaus  Carried  them  still  farther.  They  allowed 
troops.  him  to  recruit  his  forces  in  every  part  of  their 
dominions;  and  the  generous  munificence  of 
Cyrus  had  acquired  numerous  partisans  well 
qualified  to  raise  and  to  command  those  valuable 
levies.  Clearchus  the  Spartan,  Menon  the 
Thessalian,  Proxenus  the  Boeotian,  Agias  the 
Arcadian,  and  Socrates  the  Achaean,  all  alike 
devoted  to  the  interest  and  glory  of  the  Persian 
prince,  collected,  chiefly  from  their  respective 
republics,  above  ten  thousand  heavy-armed  men^ 
and  near  three  thousand  archers  and  targeteers. 
Secrecy  of  These  preparations,  which  were  carried  on  with 
***rS^  silence  and  celerity,  deceived  the  haughty  in- 
dolence of  the  Persians  j  but  they  could  not 
escape  the  vigilance  of  Alcibiades,  who  then 
resided  at  Grynium,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  under 
the  protection  of  Pharnabazus.  Moved  by 
resentment  against  the  Lacedasmonians,  or  am- 
bitious of  gaining  merit  with  the  Great  King,  he 
desired  an  escort  from  the  satrap,  that  he  might 
undertake  with  safety  a  journey  to  Susa,  in  order 
to  acquaint  Artaxerxes  with  the  hostile  designs 
of  his  brother.  Pharnabazus,  who  possessed  not 
the  merit,  coveted  the  reward  of  the  discovery  ; 
and  therefore  (as  we  formerly  had  occasion  to 
relate*)  readily  gratified  the  request  jof  Lyaander, 
by  the  destruction  of  Alcibiades. 

^  Seeabove,  p.  112. 
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But  neither  the  intelligence  conveyed  by  the  c  H  a  p. 
Persian  governor,  nor  the  repeated  solicitations  v^^^. 
of  Tissaphemes,  nor  the  consciousness  of  his  Cynu  un- 
own  injustice  and  cruelty,  could  rouse  Arta-  ^^^ 
xerxesfrom  the  profound  security  of  his  repose.  ^^  ^^ 
Cyrus  completed  his  levies  without  molestation,  AtnT 
and  almost  without  suspicion  ;  and  prepared,  in  ^j^^ 
the  beginning  of  the  year  four  hundred  before  A.  c.  400. 
Christy   to  march  from  the  Ionian  coast  into 
Upper  Asia,  at  the  head  of  an  hundred  thousand 
Barbarians,  and  above  thirteen  thousand  Greeks. 
His  journey  towards  Babylon,  his  defeat  and  Xeno- 
death  in  the  plain  of  Cynaxa,  the  retreat  and  Sunt'rf ' 
dispersion  of  his  followers,  and  the  memorable  ^^^.  ^p^ 
return  of  the  Greei:s  to  their  native  country,        "* 
have  been  related  by  the  admired  disciple  of 
Socrates  (whom  the  friendship  of  Proxeniis,  the 
Boeotian,  recommended  to  the  service  and  esteem 
of  Cyrus),  with  such  descriptive  beauty,  with 
such  profound  knowledge  of  war  md  of  human 
nature,  and  with  such  inimitablegmces  of  native 
eloquence,  as  never  were  re-united  in  the  work 
of  any  one  man  but  that  of  Xenophon  the  Athe* 
nian.     The  retreat  was  principally  omducted  by 
Xenophon  himself}  which  has  enabled. him  to 
adorn  his  narrative  with  such  an  affecting  variety 
of  incidents  and  characters,  as  will  always  serve 
to  prove  that  the  force  of  truth  and  natore  is  far 
superior  to  the  powers  of  the  most  fertile  fancy. 
It  would  be  an  undertaking  not  only  hardy,  but 
presumptuous,  to  invade  the  province  of  such 
an  accomplished  writer,  if  the  design  of  the  v)re* 
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CHAP,  sent  work  did  not  oblige  us  to  select  the  princi- 
^  ^P^'  >  P*^  circumstances  which  illustrate  the  condition 
of  the  times,  and  connect  the  expedition  of 
Cyrus  with  the  subsequent  history  of  Greece. 
R»idity  Having  assembled  his  forces  at  Sardis,  the 
march,  Persian  prince  was  carried,  by  the  activity  of  his 
resentment  or  ambition,  with  the  utmost  celerity, 
towards  Upper  Asia.  In  ninety-three  marches, 
he  travelled  through  the  central  provinces  of 
Lydia,  Phrygia,  Cappadocia;  traversed  the 
mountains  crf'Cilicia ;  passed  unresisted  through 
Syria ;  crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus ;  and 
after  penetrating  the  desert,  entered  the  confines 
of  Babylonia.  In  a  journey  of  above  twelve 
hundred  miles,  his  numerous  army  experienced 
fewer  difficulties  than  might  naturally  be  expects 
ed.  The  fertile  territory  of  Asia  Minor  supplying 
them  abundantly  with  provisions,  enabled  them 
to  proceed  commonly  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen miles  a-day  • ;  and  almost  every  second  day 
brought  them  to  a  large  and  populous  city.  Tlie 
dependent  satraps  or  viceroys  <^  Lycaonia  and 
QMcia  were  less  solicitous  to  defend  the  throne 
of  Artaxerxes,  than  anxious  to  protect  theii:  re- 
spective provinces  from  plunder  and  devastirtion* 
But  the  former  experienced  the  severity  of  an 
invader  whom  he  had  the  weakness  to  oppose, 
without  the  strength  or  courage  to  resist.^ 

•  •*  The  mean  march  of  the  Greeks,  taken  throughout  the  whole 
expediOon  and  reCreat,  was  equal  to  596  paraaangas;  or»  reckoned 
in  British  miles,  as  neariy  15,  as  postiUe."  ReaneUi^  IHustratioM 
of  Cyrus's  Expedition,  &c.  p.  9. 

7  Xenoph.  Anabas.  L  i.  p.  248. 
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Syamedis^  governor  of  Cilicia»  had  reason  to  chap. 
fear  that  his  country  might  be  wasted  wkh  equal  ^  ^^* , 
cruelty.    He  end^tvoured,  therefore,  to  avail  ciUciade. 
himsdf  of  the  natural  strength  of  a  province  the  imuity 
whose  southern  boundaries  are  washed  by  the  oiEppm. 
sea,  and  which  is  defended  on  other  sides  by  the 
winding  branches  of  Mount  Taurus.  ^    Towards 
the  west  is  but  one  pass,  called  by  Arrian  the 
Gates  of  Cilicia';  sufficient  to  admit  only  mie 
chariot  at  a  time,  and  rendered  dark  and  diffi- 
cult by  steep  and  almost  inaccessible  mountains. 
Hiese  were  occupied  by  the  troops  of  Syennesis, 
who^  had  he  maintained  his  post,  might  have 
easily  prevaited  the  passage  of  an  army.    But 
the  timid  Cilician  had  not  trusted  in  arms  alone 
for  the  defence  of  his  country.    By  the  order, 
or  at  least  with  the  permissicm  of  her  husband, 
his  queen,  the  beautiful  ^^yaxa*  had  met  Cyrus 
at  C^lense,  on  the  frontiers  of  Fhrygta ;  and  ac« 
ccmfing  to  the  custom  of  the  East,  presented  her 
adqiowledged  lic^lord  and  superior  with  gold, 
tt]yer»  and  other  costly  gifts.    But  the  greatest 
gift  was  her  youthful  beauty,  which  she  sub- 
mitted, it  is  said,  to  the  enamoured  prinoe,  who, 
after  entertaining  her  "with  tiie  utmost  magni- 
ficent and  distinction  ^%  restored  her  to  Cilida 

*  Xeoopb.  p.  848* 

9  Afrian.  Ezped.  Alezand  L  ii.  p.  81. 

^SliereqoeatedofCfnntoeDJoyasightofhutroopt.  He  com- 
plied; and  attended  her  coachyia  an  open  car.  Bntthecmosttyof 
Epyaxa  had  ahnott  cort  her  dear.  **  When  the  Bachariam  were 
reviewed,  the  Greeks  were  ordered  to  their  armband  oommanded  to 
advance,  as  to  a  chaige;  after  which,  the  loldierft,  of  their  own  ao- 
cerd,  ran  with  shou^  to  thm  tento.    The  Barbarians  were  ihrown 
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CHAP,  by  a  near,  but  difficult  road,  which  led  across 
^^^*  ,  the  mountains. 

To  the  escort  which  accompanied  her,  Cyrus 
added  a  considerable  body  of  Greeks  command- 
ed by  IN^enon.the  Thessalian.     The  greater  part 
arrived  at  Tarsus,  the  capital,  before  the  aimy 
of  Cyrus  reached  the  gates  of  Cilicia ;  but  two 
companies,  amounting  together  to  an  hundred 
men,  were  missing,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  mountaineers,  while  they  wan- 
dered in  quest  of  booty.     Syennesis  was  morti- 
fied at  hearing  that  the  enemy  had  already 
entered  his  province.     But  when  he  likewise 
received  intelligence  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
had  sailed  round  from  Ionia,  in  order  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  army,  the  disagreeable  news  totadly 
disconcerted  the  measures  of  his  defence.     He 
fled  in  precipitation,  abandoning  his  tents  and 
baggage  to  the  invaders.     Cyrus  crossed  the 
mountains  without  oppositioti,  and  traversed  the 
lovely  iniguous  plains  of  Cilicia^  which  were 
adorned  with  trees  and  vines,  and  abounded  in 
sesame,  panic,  nullet,  wheat,  an4  barley.     In 
four  days  he  arrived  at  the  large  and  rich  city  <^ 
Tarsus,  which;  was*  {Sundered  by  the  res^itment 
of  the  Greeks,  for  the  loss  of  their  companions. 
Cyrus  ex-       Cyrus  immediately  sent  for  the  governor,  who 
pr^to     ^^  removed  from  his  palace,  and,  attended  by 
OTMttf'f  *^®  g^®^*^''  P^rt  of  the  inhabitants,  had  taken 


Cilida. 


into  consternation ;  Epyaxa  quitted  her  coach ;  the  Greeks  returned 
laughing  to  their  tents ;  and  Cyrus  rejoiced  at  sedng  the  terror  with 
which  the  Greeks  had  inspired  the  Barbarians.''  Xenoph.  Anabas. 
Ki.  p. 347. 
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refuge  among  the  fastnesses  in  the  neighbouring  chap. 
mountains.  By  the  assurances  of  Epyaxa,  her  v  ^^'  . 
timorous"  husband  was  with  much  difficulty 
persuaded  to  put  himself  in  the  power  of  a  su- 
perior, to  whom,  as  the  price  of  his  safety,  he 
carried  large  sums  of  money.  Cyrus  courteous- 
ly  accepted  the  welcome  supply,  which  the  de- 
mands of  his  troops  rendered  peculiarly  season- 
able ;  and,  in  return,  honoured  Syennesis  with 
presents  deemed  of  inestimable  vadue  when  be- 
stowed by  the  kings  of  the  East.  Tliey  consist- 
ed in  a  Persian  robe,  a- horse  with  a  golden  bit,* 
a  chain,  bracelets,  and  scimitar  of  gold,  the 
restoration  of  prisoners,  and  the  exemption  of 
Cilida  fit>m  farther  plunder. '' 

During  their  luxurious  residence  at  Tarsus,  Mutiny  in 
the  Greeks  were  corrupted  by  prosperity.  They  Sfmolmp. 
disdained  to  obey  their  commanders,  and  refused 
to  c<mtinue  t6eir  journey.  The  design  of  march- 
ing to  Babylon,  though  it  was  not  unknown  to 
Qearchus,  or  to  the  Spartan  senate,  had  been 
concealed  from  the  soldiers,  lest  their  impatience 
or  their  fears  mi^t  be  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  such  a  long  and  dangerous  undertaking.  At 
Tarsus  they  first  discovered  their  suspicion  of  the 
deceit,  which  speedily  broke  out  into  licentious 

"  Tride,  as  wdl  as  fear,  saems  to  hare  actuated  Syetroens; 
I  If  mtSc  w^oTcpor  ovScn  wm  Kpwrmn  hurov  hs  XHpta  tKJhof  c^,  ov9ff  T«re 
lapy  MPH  i|0t\ff,  wfir  ^  Tvny  avrw  mrwr^ ;  **  Syennesis  declared,  that 
be  had  never  formerly  put  himself  in  the  power  of  a  man  in  any  re* 
tpea  niperior  to  himself;  nor  would  he  then  go  to  Cyrus,  till  his 
wife  perraaded  him,"  &c,  A  true  picture  of  oriental  manners, 
meanness  Varnished  with  pride ! 

'*  Xenophon.  Anahas.  p.  949. 
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CHAP,  clamours.  They  insuked  the  majesty  of  Cyrus  ; 
V  ^^'  i  they  reproached  the  perfidy  of  their  generals ; 
Appeased  and  their  anger  was  ready  to  ferment  into  bloody 
drew  of**"  sedition,  when  the  commotion  was  appeased  by 
ciearchus.  the  address  and  prudence  of  Clearchus.  White 
he  privately  assured  Cyrus  of  his  best  endeavours 
to  make  the  affidr  take  a  &.vourable  turn,  he 
openly  embraced  the  c^ise  of  the  soldia*s,  af* 
fected  deeply  to  feel  their  grievances,  and 
eagerly  concurred  with  every  measure  that 
seemed  proper  to  remove  them.  His  eloquence 
and  his  tears  diverted  the  design  of  immediate 
hostility.  An  assembly  was  summoned  to  deli- 
berate on  the  actual  posture  of  afiairs.  Several, 
of  their  own  accord,  offered  their  opinion ;  others 
spdce  as  they  had  been  directed  by  Ciearchus. 
One  counsellor,  who  was  heard  with  applause, 
advised  them  to  pack  up  A&r  baggage,  and  to 
demand  guidea  or  8hq>s  from  Cyrus,  to  fadlitate 
their  return.  Another  shewed  the  folly  of  making 
this  reiyuest  to  a  man  whose  measures  th^  had 
tnrreiBed,  and  whose  purpose  they  had  ^nodea* 
voured  to  defeat ''    They  surely  could  not  trust 

«  This  pasis^  is  Iranilattd  as  ibUows  by  Mr.  Spelmao :  ^  After 
him  another  got  up,  shewing  the  folly  of  the  man  who  advised  him 
to  demand  ^he  lihtps,  as  ff  Cyrus  would  not  resume  his  expedition. 
He  shewed  also  how  weak  a  thing  it  was  to  apply  for  a  guide  to 
that  persen  iihose  undecfiaUpg  we  had  defi»ied."  If  Cyras  re- 
^miied  his  azpedidoBb  it  could  not  be  said  tbat  his  uadertaking  wba 
defeated;  nor  is  this  the  proper  meaiupg  of  the  word  Avyutfii«vaM,  which 
dgnifiesiio  hurt  or  weaken.  I  aq  nensiMeihaty  by  an  easy  ttaasition, 
it  sonetimes  li^iifies  to  oom^t»  to  destroy,  to  defeat;  birt  in  tihe 
passage  befeie  us,  if  a  translator  should  choose  to  explain  it  by  any 
of  those  words,  he  must  say,  **  whose  undertakiag  we  had  b^guo, 
endeayoured,  or  purposed,  to  defeat :  an  expUmatSon  d  KvfmmQ/»t$u, 
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in  guides  given  them  by  an  enemy ;  nor  could  chap. 
it  be  expected  that  Cyrus  should  part  with  Ws  yj?^ 
ships,  which  were  evidently  so  necessary  to  the 
success  of  his  expedition.  At  length  it  was  de- 
termined to  send  commissioners  to  treat  with 
Cyrus,  that  he  might  either,  by  granting  the 
demands  of  the  Greeks,  prevail  on  them  to  foU 
low  him,  or  be  himself  prevailed  on  to  allow 
them  to  return  hcune ;  and  the  diffi»*ence  was 
thus  finally  adjusted,  by  promisingr  each  soldier  a 
darick  and  a  half,  instead  of  a  darick,  of  monthly 
pay.- 

When  this  storm  was  happily  appeasedt  the  Cymt 
army  left  Tarsus,  and  marched  five  days  throu^  SSSi^ 
the  fertile  plains  of  Cilicia,  till  they  arrived  at  e*tet. 
Issus,  the  last  town  of  the  province ;  large,  rich, 
and  pq[mlous;  and  only  fifteen  miles  distant 
from  the  frontier  of  Syria.  This  wealthy  pto* 
vince  was  defended  by  two  fortresses,  called  the 
Gatesof  Syria  and  CUicia.  They  extended  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea.  The  interval  of  three 
furlongs  between  them  contained  several  passes, 
narrow  and  intricate,  besides  the  rapid  Kersas, 
which  flowed  iu  the  middle,  one  hundred  fiset 
in  breadth.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cynis 
experienced  the  full  advantage  of  the  Lacede- 
monian  assistance.  A  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  con- 
ducted by  Pythagoras  the  Spartan,  who  hadsuc* 


wluch  b  justified  by  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  languagey  and  which 
the  sense  absolutely  requires.'*    This  is  one  of  the  few  minute  mis- 
takes which  I  have  discovered  in  Mr.  Speiman*s  most  aceumte 
translation, 
't  Xenoph.  ibid.  p.  250.  et  seq» 
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CHAP,  ceedeld  Samius  in  the  naval  command,  prepared 
yj^]^  to  land  the  Greeks  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Gates,  which   must  have   exposed  the   Syrian 
works  to  a  double  assault ;  but  the  cowardice  of 
Abrocomas,    who    commanded    the    numerous 
forces  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  rendered  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  measure  unnecessary.  The  design 
alone  was  sufficient  to  terrify  him.     He  aban- 
doned his  forts,  and  fled  with  precipitation  before 
the  approach  of  an  enemy.  '* 
The  army       Cyrus  thenceforth  proceeded  without  encoun- 
Euphiltes.  tering  opposition,  and,  in  fifteen  days'  march, 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.     At  Thap- 
sacus,  which  in  some  eastern  languages  signifies 
the  ford  ^%  this  noble  river  is  above  half  a  mile  in 
breadth,  but  so  shoaly  that  the  navigation  is 
rendered  dangerous  even  for  boats.     The  shal- 
lowness increases  in  the  autumn,  the  season  in 
which  the  army  happened  to  cross  the  Euphrates, 
which  no  where  reached  above  the  breast.    This 
favourable  circumstance  furnished  an  opportu- 
nity to  the  inhabitants  of  Thapsacus  to  flatter 
Cyrus,  that  the  great  river  had  visibly  submit- 
ted to  him  a&  its  future  king.  ^^     Elated  by 
this  auspicious  prediction,  he  pursued  his  jour- 
ney southward,  in  Mesopotamia,  part  of  which 
was  anciently  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  Syria.'®   While  he  proceeded  along  this  fer- 
tile  country,  he  did  not  forget  that  a  laborious 
march   of  seventeen   days   through   a    barrel} 

»*  Xenoph.  p.  255. 

»•  Foster's  Geographical  Dissertation  on  Xenophon's  Retreat. 

*7  Xenoph.  p.  255. 

•»  So  It  is  called  by  Xenoph.  ibid. 
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desert,  must  conduct  him  to  the  cultivated  plains  chap. 
of  Babylon.  \^^1l^ 

Having  amply  provided  for  this  dangerous  un-  Traverse 
dertaking,    he    performed   it  with  uncommon  iJiatnte?' 
celerity,  both  in  order  to  avoid  risking  the  want  Wa^yion»- 
of  provisions,  and,  if  possible,  to  take  his  ene* 
mies  unprepared.    For  several  days  the  invaders 
marched,  without  interruption,  through  the  pro* 
vmcaof  Babylonia  i  and,  on  the  fifth  day,  came 
to  a  deep  and  broad  ditch,  which  had  been 
recently  dug  to  intercept  or  retard  their  passage* 
But  as  this   defence  was    left   altogether   un- 
guarded, and  the  Great  King  had  not  employed 
any  means  for  protecting  the  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  his  dominions,  it  was  generally  believed 
that  he  had  laid  aside  tlie  design  of  venturing  an 
engagement     The  troops  of  Cyrus,  therefore, 
who  had  hitherto  maintained  their  ranks  with 
circumspection,  no  longer  observed  any  regular 
order  of  march  ;   their  arms   were  carried  in 
waggons,  or  on  sumpter  horses ;  and  their  gene- 
ral, in  his  car,'  rode  in  the  van  with  few  armed 
attendants.     While  they  proceeded  in  this  fear- 
less contempt  of  the  enemy,  and  approached  the 
pUun  of  Cynaxa,  which  is  within  a  day's  journey 
of  Babylon  **,   Patagyas,   a  Persian,   and  con- 
fidential  friend  of  Cyrus,  came  riding  towards 

^  I  have  used  aa  radetenninate  expressioo  to  denote  the  iincer-^ 
tan  sttuatioD  of  thoie  places  as  described  by  Strabo,  1.  iL  &  Plut. 
ID  Artaxerx.  Mr.  Spelman  justly  observes,  that  the  error  of  Xeno- 
phon,  (unnoticed  by  any  former  translator,)  who  makes  the  distance 
from  Babylon  three  thousand  and  sixty  stadia,  is  so  enormous,  that 
it  can  only  be  owing  lo  a  mistake  of  the  transcriber. 
VOL.  III.  O 
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g  H  A  P.  them  in  fiill  speed,  his  horse  all  in  a  foam,  call- 
xxy.    jj^g  aloud  successively,  in  his  own  language,  and 

in  Greek,  that  the  King  was  at  hand  with  a  vast 

army.^ 
Cyrus  de-       The  experienced  Greeks,  who  best  knew  the 
•cries  the    danger  of  being  attacked  in  disorder,  were  moat 

immense  o  o 

array  of  seusibly  alarmed  by  this  sudden  surprise.  Cyrus, 
then"^  l^^i^g  fr^^  his  car,  put  on  his  corslet,  mounted 
his  horse,  seized  his  javelin,  commanded  the 
troops  to  arm,  and  ordered  every  man  to  his  post. 
His  orders  were  readily  obeyed  ;  and  the  army 
advanced,  several  homrs,  in  order  of  battle.  It 
was  now  mid-di^ ;  yet  no  enemy  appeared :  but 
"  in  the  afternoon,  an  extended  cloud  of  dust  was 
perceived,  which  at  first  faint,  gradually  thick* 
ened  into  darkness,  and  overspread  the  plain* 
At  length  the  brazen  armour  flashed ;  the  motion, 
the  ranks,  and  spears,  were  distinctly  seen.  In 
the  front  were  innumerable  chariots  armed  ¥rith 
scythes  in  a  downward,  and  in  an  oblique 
direction.  The  cavalry,  commanded  by  Tissa- 
phernes,  'were  distinguished  by  white  corslets  ; 
the  Persians  by  wicker  bucklers  ;  the  Egyptians 
by  wooden  shields  reaching  down  to  their  feet. 
These  formed  the  chief  stretigth  of  Artaxerxes  ; 
but  the  various  multitude  of  nations,  marching 
in  separate  columns  according  to  their  respective 
countries,  had  scarcely  any  armour  of  defence, 
and  could  annoy  the  enemy  only  at  a  distance, 
with  their  slings,  darts,  and  arrows.^* 

**  Xenoph.  p,  s«9.  «  Xenoph.  p.  265. 1 1  seq. 
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While  the  hostile  battalions  approached,  Cyrus,  chap. 
accompanied  by  Pigres,  the  interpreter,  and  a  vj"^ 
few  chosen  attendants,  all  mounted  on  horses  of  lu  number 
extraordinary  swiftness,  rode  through  the  inter-  J^Jut 
mediate  space,  observing  the  numbers  and  dis- 
position of  the  enemy.  He  had  learned  from 
deserters,  that  the  troops  of  the  Great  King 
amounted  to  twelve  hundred  thousand,  divided 
into  four  equal  bodies  of  men,  respectively  com- 
manded  by  the  four  generals,  Tissaphemes, 
Grobriast  Arbaces,  and  Abracomas.  The  last, 
however,  had  not  yet  joined  j  nor  did  he  reach 
Babylonia  till  five  days  aft;er  the  battle.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  defect,  the  numbers  of  Arta* 
xerxes  were  still  competent  to  perform  whatever 
numbers  can  accomplish.  According  to  the 
custom  of  the  East,  the  King,  surrounded  by  a 
chosen  body  of  cavalry,  occupied  the  centre  of 
the  army,  as  the  place  of  greatest  security,  and 
iBost  convenient  for  issuing  his  orders  with 
promptitude.  But  such  was  the  extent  of 
ground  covered  by  the  various  nations  whom  he 
commanded,  that  even  his  centre  reached  beyond 
the  left  wing  of  the  army  of  Cyrus ;  who,  there- 
fore,  called  aloud  to  Clearchus  to  advance  oppo- 
site to  the  King's  guard,  because,  if  that  should 
be  broken,  the  work  would  be  done.  But 
Clearchus  was  unwilling  to  withdraw  the  Greeks 
from  the  Euphrates,  lest  they  should  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy  j  he  therefore  kept  his 
post,  assuring  Cyrus  of  his  utmost  care  to  make 
all  go  well.* 
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CHAP.       The  disobedience  of  Clearchiis,  and  the  clis- 
vj?^  trust  of  Cyrus,  threw  away  the  fortune  of  the 
The  battle  day,  which  involved  the  fate  of  Persia,  and  the 
oiS"**  renown  of  Greece.     For  although,  by  skilful 
xc^i.       evolutions,  Clearchus  eluded  the  armed  chariots 
and  cavalry  of  the  enemy ;  though  the  Greeks, 
by  their  countenance  and  shouts  alone,  put  to 
flight  the  opposing  crowd,  who  could  not  endure 
the  sight  of  their  regular  array,  their  burnished 
arms,  or  hear,  without  terror,  the  martial  .sounds 
of  their  harmonious  Poeans,  intermixed  with  the^ 
clanging  of  their   spears   against  their  brazen 
bucklers ;  yet  the  Great  King,  perceiving  the  im- 
petuous pursuit  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  nothing 
opposed  him  in  front,  commanded  his  men  to 
wheel  to  the  lefl,  and  advanced  with  celerity  in. 
order  to  attack  the  rear  of  the  enemy.     If  this 
design  had  been  carried  into  execution,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Greeks,  having  prevailed  on  the 
first  onsets  would  immediately  have  faced  about. 


most  valuable  illustrations  of  the  History  of  the  Expedition  of 
Cjnis,  &c.  in  p.  115.  makes  the  following  remark.  '*  Had  be 
(Clearclius)  combated  with  a  superior  force  of  his  own  countrymen, 
he  would  have  acted  wisely  in  keeping  his  flank  covered  :  but  the 
sequel  proves,  that  the  Great  King  would  not  venture  to  engage 
with  the  Greeks  alone^  even  afler  the  native  army  of  Cyrus  bad 
left  the  field.  We  infer,  therefore,  that  had  Clearchus  followed 
the  advice  of  Cyrus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  and  brought  his 
forces  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  king's  army,  the  event  would 
have  been  totally  different  No  one  can  doubt,  but  that  victory 
would  have  attended  the  steps  of  the  Greeks ;  and  a  Yic^ory  in  the 
centre,  would  either  have  placed  the  king  in  the  power  of  Cynis,  or 
driveft  hkn  out  of  the  field.*'  Bat  then,  the  Major  adds  in  a  note* 
<*  we  should  have  been  without  the  Anabasis,  the  choicest  piece  of 
ancient  military  history ;  and  fiurly  worth  the  history  of  all  the 
Peniaii  dynasties,  since  that  period." 
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and,  animated  by  the  joy  of  victory,  and  their  chap. 
native  ardour,  have  repelled  and  routed  the  ^  ^^^ 
troops  of  Artaxerxes. 

But  the  impatience  of  Cyrus  defeated  this  Rafihim- 
favourable  prospect  He  observed  the  move-  ^J^ 
ment  of  his  brother,  and  eagerly  rode  to  meet 
him,  at  the  head  of  only  six  hundred  horse. 
Such  was  the  rapid  violence  of  his  assault,  that 
the  advanced  guards  of  the  King  were  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  the  leader  Artagerses  fell  by 
the  hand  of  Cyrus,  wha,  with  all  his  great  qua- 
lities, had  not  learned  to  distinguish  between  the 
duties  of  a  soldier  and  a  general.  By  a  season- 
able retreat,  he  might  still,  perhaps,  hav^  saved 
his  life,  and  gained  a  crown.  But  his  eye  dart- 
ing along  the  ranks,  met  that  of  his  brother. 
He  rushed  forward,  with  a  blind  instinctive  fury, 
crying  out,  **  I  see  the  man  !**  and,  penetrating 
the  thick  crowd  of  attendants,  aimed  his  javelin 
at  the  King,  pierced  his  corslet,  and  wounded 
his  breast.  His  eagerness  to  destroy  the  enemy, 
prevented  proper  attention  to  his  own  safety. 
From  an  uncertain  hand,  he  received  a  severe  HU  death, 
wound  in  the  face,  which,  however,  only  in- 
creased the  fury  with  which  he  assaulted  his 
brother.  Various  and  inconsistent  accounts 
were  given  of  the  death  of  Cyrus,  even  by  those 
who  assisted  in  this  memorable  engagement.  His 
admiring  historians  thought  it  incumbent  on  them 
to  make  him  die  like  the  hero  of  a  tragedy,  after 
many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  many  variations 
of  misery.     Dinon  and  Ctesias**,  the  longer  to 

**  Apu(L  Plutarch,  in  Artaxerx. 
O  3 
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CHAP,  suspend  the  curiosity  of  their  readers,  kill  him  as 
^  ^^'  '  ^^^^  ^  blunted  weapon ;  but  Xenophon  is  con- 
tented  with  saying,  that  he  fell  in  the  tumultuary 
conflict  of  his  attendants  with  the  guards  of 
Artaxerxes,  who  zealously  defended  their  respec- 
tive masters ;  and  that  eight  of  his  most  con- 
fidential friends  lay  dead  around  him,  thus  seal- 
ing with  their  blood  tlieir  inviolable  fidelity.* 
The  Per-        Such  was  the  catastrophe  of  this  audacious  and 
"lundCT^  fatal  enterprise  j  afler  which  the  troops  of  Arta^ 
the  camp    xerxes,  advanced  in  the  ardour  of  success,  and 
^^**    proceeded,  without  encountering  any  resistance, 
to  the  hostile  camp ;  ArisBus  leading  off  the  forces 
of  Lesser  Asia,  dejected  and  dismayed  by  the 
loss  of  their  prince  and  generaL     Among  the 
valuable  plunder  in  the  tents  of  Cyrus,  the  Bar- 
barians found  two  Grecian  women,  his  favourite 
mistresses,  the  elder  of  Phocaea,  the  younger  of 
Miletus.     The  former,  whose  wit  and  accom- 
plishments  heightened  the  charms  of  her  beauty^ 
received  and  deserved  the  name  of  Aspasia,  from 
the  celebrated  mistress  of  Pericles,  whose  talents 
she  rivalled,  and  whose  character  she  too  faith- 
fully resembled.     The  young  Milesian  likewise 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  but  while  care- 
lessly guarded  by  the  Barbarians,  intent  on  more 
useful  plunder,  escaped  unobserved,  and  arrived 
naked  in  the  quarter  of  the  Greeks,  where  a 
small  guard  had  been  lefl  to  defend  the  baggage. 
The  Meanwhile  Clearchus,  at  the  head  of  the  Gre- 

^d^oQs  ^"  phalanx;  pursuing  the  fugitives,  had  been 
in  their      carried  above  the  distance  of  three  miles  from 

quarter  of 

*3  Xenopb.  p.  S6C. 
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Artaxerxes.  But  vi^heii  he  heard  that  the  Bar-  chap. 
barians  were  in  his  tent  j  and  perceived  that,  v  ^^^'  . 
tired  with  phinder^  they  advanced  to  attack  his  the  field. 
rear,  he  faced  about  in  order  to  receive  them.  ^^y.  ^ 
The  time  was  spent,  till  sun-set,  in  various  dis- 
positions made  by  the  cavalry  of  Artaxerxes ; 
but  neither  the  soldiers,  nor  their  commanders, 
had  courage  to  come  within  the  reach  of  the 
Grecian  spear.  They  fled  in  scattered  disorder, 
wherever  the  Grecians  advanced ;  who,  wearied 
with  marching  against  an  enemy  unwilling  to 
%^ty  at  length  determined  to  return  to  their 
camp;  wondering  that  neither  Cyrus  himself 
appeared,  nor  any  of  his  messengers.  ^  They  ar- 
rived in  the  beginning  of  the  night ;  but  found 
their  tents  in  disorder,  their  baggage  plundered, 
their  provisions  destroyed  or  spent.  Tliey  chiefly 
r^retted  the  loss  of  four  hundred  carriages  filled 
with  wine  and  flour,  which  had  been  provided 
by  the  foresight  of  Cyrus,  as  a  resource  in  time 
(^want.  Even  these  were  rifled  by  the  king's 
troops  $  and  the  Greeks,  whom  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  the  enemy  bad  not  allowed  to  dine, 
were  obliged  to  pass  the  night  without  supper ; 
their  bodies  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  a  labo- 
rious day,  and  their  minds  perplexed  by  the  un- 
certain fiite  of  their  allies.  ^ 

**  In  setating  Ms  battle,  I  have  followed  the  advice  of  Plutarch  in 
ArtaJHTxes,  who  Mqri»  **  that  Xeii«ph#ti  has  described  it  with  stich 
fenpkmty,  elegance,  and  forces  as  sets  the  action  before  the  eyes 
ot  hb  reader,  and  makes  him  assist  with  emotion  at  every  incident, 
■01  m  past,  but  as  present.  A  man  of  sense,  therefore,  will  despair 
to  rifal  Xenophon ;  and  instead  of  reladiig  the  action  ia  detail,  wiH 
select  such  circumstances  only  as  are  most  worthy  of  notice." 

^  Xenoph.  p.  370.  et  seq. 
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CHAP.       At  the  approach  of  light,  they  prepared  to 
1^^'  J  move  their  camp,  when  the  miessengers  of  AriaBUS 
Behaviour  arrived  acquainting  them   with    the   death  of 
GreeL      Cyrus.    The  new  commander,  they  said,  had  as- 
f  **^°Jr'r  ^'"^l^^  t^  troops  of  Lesser  Asia  in  their  former 
Cynw'8      encampment,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  field 
]       of  battle;  where  he  intended  to  continue  the 
whole  day,  that  the  Greeks  might  have  time  to 
join  him ;  but  if  they  delayed,  he  would  next 
day  proceed  without  them,  towards  Ionia,  with 
the  utmost  expedition.     When  the  Greeks  re- 
covered   from    the    consternation    occasioned 
by  these   unexpected  and  melancholy  tidings, 
Clearchus  replied,  "  Would  to  God  Cyrus  were 
alive !  but  since  he  is  dead,  let  Ariaeus  know, 
'^  that  we  have  conquered  the   King;  that  his 

troops  have  every-where  fled  before  us ;  and  that 
now  no  enemy  appears  to  resist  our  arms.     You 
may,  tlierefore,  assure  Arisus,  that  if  he  will  come 
hither,  we  will  place  him  on  the  Persian  throne, 
which  is  the  just  reward  of  our  victory."    With 
this   proposal    the    messengers   departed,    and 
Clearchus  led  his  troops  to  the  field  of  battle,  to 
collect  provisions,  which  were  prepared  by  using 
for  fuel  the  wooden  bucklers,  shields,  and  arrows, 
of  the  Barbarians.  * 
Tbdran*        Next  morning  heralds  arrived  from   Arta- 
^ehmldt  xerxes,  who  entertained  a  very  difierent  opinion 
of  Arta-     from  that  expressed  by  Clearchus,  concerning 
vho  de-     the  issue  of  the  battle.     Among  these  respected 
SSfar-     wiioisters  was  Philinus,  a  fugitive  Greek  much 
mour.        esteemed  by  Tissaphemes,  both  as  a  skilful  cap- 

^Xenopb.  p.  272. 
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tain  and  as  an  able  negociator.  When  the  chiefs  chap. 
were  assembled,  Philinus^  speaking  for  his  col*  y  ^^^^^ 
leagues^  declared  it  to  be  the  will  of  the  Great 
King,  who  had  defeated  smd  killed  C3nrus,  <<  That 
the  Greeks,  who  had  now  become  the  slaves  of 
the  conqueror,  should  surrender  their  arms/* 
The  demand  was  heard  with  indignation  and  an- 
swered with  contempt.  One  desired  him  to  tell 
the  king  *'  to  come  and  take  them  j'^  another, 
"  that  it  was  better  to  die,  than  to  deliver  up 
their  arms."  Xenophon  spoke  to  the  following 
purpose }  **  We  have  nothing,  as  you  see,  O  Phi- 
linus !  but  our  arms,  and  our  valour.  While  we 
keep  possesion  of  the  one,  we  can  avail  ourselves 
of  the  other :  but,  if  we  deliver  up  our  arms,  we 
also  surrender  our  persons.  Do  not  therefore 
expect  that  we  shall  throw  away  the  only  advan- 
tages which  we  still  enjoy ;  on  the  contrary,  be 
assured,  that,  relying  on  our  arms  and  our  valour^ 
we  will  dispute  with  you  those  advantages  which 
you  possess.''  Clearchus  enforced  the  sentiments 
of  Xenophon,  which  were  confirmed  by  the  army ; 
and  PhiUnus,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  discover 
the  immediate  designs  of  the  Greeks,  returned  - 
with  his  colleagues  to  the  Persian  camp.  ^ 

Meanwhile,  Ariaeus  replied  to  the  honourable  Their  plan 
embassy  which  had  been  sent  him,  **  That  there  coo^rSd 
were  many  Persians  of  greater  consideration  than  ^^  -^"- 
himself  who  would  never  permit  him  to  be  their 
king;  he  repeated  his  desire  that  the  Greeks 
should  join  him  ;  but^  if  they  declined  to  come» 
persisted  in  his  resolution  of  returning  with  all 

^  Xenoph.  p^  373. 
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CHAP,  liaste  to  Ionia."  His  proposal  of  a  junction  was 
\J^^^  approved  by  the  propitious  indications  of  the 
victims :  the  army  marched  in  order  of  battle  to 
the  encampment  of  Ariasus  ;  who,  with  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  captains,  entered  into  ttesAy 
with  the  Grecian  commanders,  binding  them- 
selves by  mutual  oaths  to  perform  to  each  other 
the  duties  of  faithful  and  afiectionate  allies. 
Having  ratified  this  engagement  by  a  solemn  sa- 
crifice, they  proceeded  to  deliberate  concerning 
their  intended  journey.  It  was  determined,  that 
instead  of  traversing  the  desolated  country  by 
which  they  had  arrived  at  the  field  of  battle^ 
they  should  so  shape  their  course  northward,  as 
to  acquire  provisions  in  greater  plenty,  and  cross 
the  great  rivers,  which  commonly  diminish  near 
their  source,  with  less  difficulty  and  danger. 
They  resolved  also  to  perform  their  first  marches 
with  all  possible  cxpeditioni  in  order  to  aiitici* 
pate  the  King's  approach )  since,  with  a  small 
force  he  would  not  dare  -to  follow,  and  with 
a  great  army,  be  would  not  be  able  to  overtake 
them.* 
They  ac-  This  plan  of  retreat  proposed  by  Ariasus,  had 
^^  ^  the  dishonourable  appearance  of  flight)  but  for- 
fromAPi  tutiie  proved  d  more  glorious  conductor^  Such 
was  the  effect  of  the  Grecian  courage  and  firm* 
nesB  on  the  counsels  of  Artaxerxes,  that  he,  who 
had  so  lately  commanded  the  soldiers  to  surren- 
der their  arms,  sent  heralds  to  them,  the  day  fol- 
lowing, to  propose  a  truce*  This  memorable 
agreement^  the  consequenties  of  which  were  so 

**XeBOplL  (KS75. 
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calamitous,  yet  so  honourable  to  the  Greeks,  was  chap. 
concluded  through  the  intervention  of  Tissa-  ,  xxv.  ^ 
phemes ;  who  engaged,  on  the  part  of  his  master, 
to  furnish  them  with  a  market ;  to  cause  them  to 
be  treated  as  friends  in  the  countries  through 
which  they  marched ;  and  to  conduct  them  with- 
out guile  to  the  coast  For  the  Greeks,  on  the 
other  hand,  Clearchus  and  the  generals  swore, 
that  they  should  abstain  from  ravaging  the  King's 
territories ;  that  they  should  supply  themselves 
with  meat  and  drink  only,  when,  by  any  accident, 
the  market  was  not  provided ;  but  when  it  was, 
that  they  would  purchase  whatever  they  wanted 
at  a  reasonaUe  price.  ^ 

When  this  business  was  transacted,    Tissa-  ivea- 
phemes  returned  to  the  King,  promising  to  come  jy^ 
back  as  soon  as  possible.     But  on  various  pre-  ^f^ 
tences,  he  delayed  twenly  days ;  during  which  mu. 
the  Persians  had  an  opportunity  to  practise  with 
Ariasus*    By  the  dread  of  punishment,  if  he  per- 
sisted in  rebellion  ;  by  the  promise  of  pardon,  if 
.  he  returned  to  his  dlegiance ;  and,  above  all, 
by  the  warm  solicitation  of  his  kinsmen  and 
friends,  that  unsteady  Barbarian  was  totally  de- 
tached from  the  interest  of  his  Grecian  alliefl. 
His  conduct  gave  just  ground  to  suspect  this 
disposition,  which  became  fully  evident  afler  the 
r^um  of  Tissaphemes^    From  that  moment, 
Ariasus  no  longer  encamped  with  the  Greeks^ 
but  preferred  the  neighbcmrhood  of  the  satrap 
and  his  Persians*    Yet,  for  three  weeks,  no  open 
hostility  was  committed )  the  armies,  fearing,  and 

*•  X«Kiph.  p.dai,  et  seq. 
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CHAP,  feared  by  each  other,  pursued  the  same  line  of 
V  ^  .'  march ;  Tissaphernes  led  the  way ;  and,  according 
to  agreement,  furnished  the  Greeks  with  a  mar- 
ket; but  treacherously  increased  the  diflSculty 
of  their  journey,  by  conducting  them  by  many 
windings  through  the  canals  and  marshes  between 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  When  they  had 
crossed  the  former  river,  they  continued  to  march 
northward  along  its  eastern  banks,  always  en- 
camping at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles 
from  the  Barbarians.  Yet  tliis  precaution  was 
unable  to  prevent  the  parties  sent  out  to  provide 
wood  or  forage  from  quarrelling  with  each  other. 
From  reproachful  words,  they  soon  proceeded 
tp  hostile  actions  ;  and  these  partial  encounters 
were  likely  to  produce  the  worst  consequenees, 
by  inflaming  the  latent,  but  general  animosity, 
which  it  had  beien  so  difficult  to  stifle  or  conceal.* 
Perfidiouf  At  length  they  arrived  at  the  fatal  scene,  where 
JJ^^  the  river  Zabatus^  flowing  westward  from  the 
Grecian  mountains  of  Media,  pours  its  tributary  waters 
^'^'^'  into  the  broad  stream  of  the  Tigris.  The  Gre- 
cian  generals,  and  particularly  Clearchus,  who 
had  long  seen  and  lamented  the  unfortunate  jea- 
lousies prevailing  among  those  who  had  sworn 
mutual  fidelity,  proposed  a  conference  between 
the  commanders,  in  order  amicably  to  explain 
and  remove  every  ground  of  hatred  and  com- 
plaint. Tissaphernes  and  Ariseus,  as  well  as  their 
colleague  Orontes,  eagerly  desired  the  confer- 
ence, though  their  motives  were  very  different 
from  those  which  actuated  Clearchus.     A  mea- 

s*Xenoph.  p.  389 
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sure  so  agreeable  to  both  parties,  was,  without  chap. 
difficulty  carried  into  execution ;  and  the  Greeks,  ,  xxv.  ^ 
on  this  occasion  alone,  forsook  that  prudence  and 
caution,  which,  both  before  and  after,  uniformly 
governed  their  conduct.  Five  generals,  and 
twenty  captains,  repaired  to  the  tent  of  Tissa- 
phemes;  only  two  hundred  soldiers  followed 
them,  under  pretence  of  going  to  market  Cle- 
archus^  with  his  colleagues,  Menon,  Proxenus, 
Agias,  and  Socrates,  were  conducted  into  the  sa- 
trap's apartment ;  the  rest,  whether  captains  or 
soldiers,  were  not  allowed  to  enter.  This  sepa- 
ration occasioned  fear  and  distrust  The  ap. 
pearance  of  armed  Barbarians  increased  the  ter- 
ror.  A  gloomy  silence  prevailed ;  when,  on  a 
given  signal,  those  within  the  tent  were  appre- 
hended, and  those  without  cut  to  pieces.  At 
the  same  time  the  Persian  cavalry  scoured  the 
plain,  destroying  whomsoever  they  encountered. 
The  Greeks  were  astonished  at  this  mad  excur- 
sion,  which  they  beheld  from  their  camp ;  until 
Nicarchus,  an  Arcadian,  came,  miserably  man- 
gled, and  informed  them  of  the  dreadful  tragedy 
that  had  been  acted. " 

Upon  this  intelligence,  they  ran  to  their  arms,  Aruxcrx- 
expecting  an  immediate  assault  But  the  cowardly  ^  *^"^* 
Barbarians,  not  daring  to  engage  in  open  and  Greeks  to 
honourable  war,  endeavoured  to  accomplish  their  their  armf . 
designs  by  the  same  impious  treachery  with  which 
they  had  concerted  them.     Instead  of  advancing 
in  a  body  to  attack  the  Grecian  camp,  they  sent 
Ariaeus,    Arteazus,    and    Mithridates,    persons 

3*  Xenopb.  p.  9S6.  et  seq. 
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CHAP,  whose  great  credit  with  Cyrus  might  prevent 
xxv^  ^  jjj^jj.  intentions  from  being  suspected  by  the 
enemy.  They  were  attended  by  three  hundred 
Persians,  clad  in  complete  armour.  When  they 
drew  near  to  the  Greeks,  a  herald  called  out, 
"  That  if  any  of  the  generals  or  captains 
were  present,  they  should  advance,  in  order  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  King's  pleasure.'* 
Cheirisophus,  the  Lacedasmonian,  who,  next  to 
Clearchus,  had  hitherto  maintained  the  greatest 
influence  over  the  army,  happened  to  be  absent 
with  a  party  of  foragers.  But  the  remaining 
generals,  Cleanor,  the  Orchomenian,  and  Sopho- 
netus,  the  Stymphalian,  proceeded  with  caution 
from  the  camp,  accompanied  by  Xenophon,  the 
.Athenian,  who  (though  only  a  volunteer)  fol-- 
lowed  the  commanders,  that  he  might  learn  what 
was  become  of  his  friend  Proxenus.*'  When 
they  came  within  hearing  of  the  Barbarians, 
Confer-  ArisBUS  said,  **  Clearchus,  O  Greeks!  having 
tharsub-  violated  his  oath,  and  the  articles  of  peace,  is 
ject.  punished  with  just  death  ;    but  Proxenus  and 

Menon,  who  gave  information  of  his  crimes,  are 
rewarded  with  the  King's  favour.  Of  you,  the 
King  demands  your  arms,  which  he  says,  are  now 
his  property,  because  they  belonged  to  Cyrus, 
who  was  his  slave.**  Cleanor,  the  Orchomenian, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  replied  indig- 
nantly to  this  demand,  reproaching  the  perfidy  of 
ArisBus,  who  had  betrayed  the  friends  and  bene- 
factors of  his  master  Cyrus ;  and  who  co-operated 
with  the  enemy  of  that  master,  the  deceitful  and 

s*  X«noph.  p.  S88.  et  seq. 
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iupious  Tlssaphernes.  The  Persian  endeavoured  chap. 
to  justify  himself,  by  repeating  his  accusation  of  ^^^' 
Clearchus.  Upon  which  Xenophon  observed, 
"  That  Clearchus,  if  guilty  of  perjury,  had  been 
justly  punished;  but  where  are  Proxenus  and 
Menon,  who  are  t/otir  benefactors,  and  our  com* 
manders  ?  Let  them,  at  least,  be  sent  to  us,  since 
it  is  evident  that  their  friendship  for  both  parties 
will  make  them  advise  what  is  best  for  both." 
This  reasonable  request  it  was  impossible  to 
elude )  and  the  Barbarians,  after  long  conferring 
together,  departed  without  attempting  to  an- 
swer.**  Their  mean  duplicity  in  this  interview, 
sufficiently  indicated  the  unhappy  treatment  of 
the  Grecian  commanders,  who  were  k^t  in  close 
captivity,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Artaxerxes,  by 
whose  order  they  were  put  to  death. 

s*  Xenoph.  p.  389. 
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CHAP. 
XXVI. 


Conster- 
nation 
of  the 
Greeks. 


I  HE  pei^fidious*  assassination  of  their  com- 
manders, converted  tlie  alarm  and  terror  that  had 
hitherto  reigned  in  the  Grecian  camp,  into  con- 
sternation and  despair.  This  dreadful  catas- 
trophe completed  the  afflictions  of  men  distant 
about  twelve  hundred  miles  from  their  native 
land;  surrounded  by  craggy  mountains,  deep 
and  rapid  rivers ;  by  famine,  war,  and  the  trea- 
chery of  their  allies,  still  more  formidable  than 
the  resentment  of  their  enemies.  The  soldiers 
reflected,  that  it  was  dimgerous  to  depart,  yet 
more  dangerous  to  remain  ;  provisions  could  be 
acquired  only  at  the  point  of  the  sword  ;  every 
country  was  hostile;  although  they  conquered 
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one  enemy,   another  would   be  still   ready  to  chap. 
receive  them ;  they  wanted  cavalry  to  pursue  v^?II^ 
the  Barbarians,  or  to  elude  their  pursuit ;  victory 
itself  would  be  fruitless ;  defeat,  certain  ruin. 

Amidst  these  melancholy  reflections  they  had  Manly  ad- 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  when  Xeno-  x^^ 
phon  the  Athenian,  inspired,  as  he  acknowledges,  P^^^i 
by  a  favourable  dream,  and  animated,  as  his 
conduct  approves,  by  the  energies  of  a  virtuous 
mind  awakened  and  emboldened  by  adversity, 
undertook,  amidst  the  general  dejection  and  dis. 
may,  the  care  of  his  own  and  of  the  public  safety. 
Having  assembled  the  captains  belonging  to  the 
division  of  his  beloved  Proxenus,  he  faithfiilly 
represented  to  them  their  situation,  which,  dan- 
gerous as  it  was,  ought  not  to  sink  brave  men  to 
despair.  Even  in  the  worst  circumstances,  for- 
titude, and  fortitude  alone,  could  afibrd  relief. 
They  had  been  deceived,  but  not  conquered,  by 
the  Barbarians;  whose  perfidious  violation  of 
faith,  friendship,  and  hospitality,  rendered  them 
odious  and  contemptible  to  men  and  gods  ;  the 
gods,  who  were  the  umpires  of  the  contest, 
and  whose  assistance  could  make  the  cause  of 
jostice  and  valour  prevail  over  every  superiority 
(^strength  and  numbers. ' 

The  manly  piety  of  Xenophon  was  communi-  ^^o,  to- 
cated,  by  a  generous  sympathy,  to  the  breasts  of  with  Chci- 
his  hearers ;  who,  dispersing  tlirough  the  various  j^p^JJ^ 
quarters  of  the  camp,  summoned  together  the  ^°»  '^ 

*  Xcaopfa.  p.  tes.  _ 
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CHAP.  .  principal  oflScers  in  the  anny.  To  them  Xena- 
.  _  ^„_'.  phon  addressed  a  similar  discourse,  encouraging 
named  to    them  bv  everv  argument  that  philosophy,  expe* 

the  chief        .  ,  --ti^i-  ,     '^ 

command,  nence,  and  particularly  theur  own  expenence^ 
and  that  of  the  Grecian  history,  could  afibrd, 
to  expect  success  from  their  own  bravery  and  the 
favour  of  Heaven,  and  to  disdain  the  c^ers  of 
accommodation  (if  such  should  be  made)  from 
their  impious  foes,  whose  insidious  friendship  had 
always  proved  more  hurtful  than  their  open  en- 
mity«  The  hearty  approbation  of  the  Spartan 
Cheirisophus  added  weight  and  authority  to  the 
persuasive  eloquence  of  the  Athenian,  who  fiu-- 
ther  advised  that  the  soldiers  should  substitute 
commanders  in  the  room  of  those  whom  they  had 
lost ;  disentangle  themselves  from  every  super- 
fluous incumbrance  that  might  obstruct  the  pro- 
gress of  their  march,  and  advance  with  all  expe* 
dition  towards  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  having 
the  baggage  and  its  attendants  in  the  middle,  and 
presenting  the  valour  of  their  battalions  on  every 
side  to  the  enemy*  Tliese  resolutions  were  una.- 
nimously  approved  by  the  council,  after  which 
they  were  referred  to  the  assembled  troops,  by 
whom  they  were  readily  confirmed,  and  carried 
into  immediate  execution* '  Timasicm,  Xanthi- 
cles,  Cleanor,  Philyfi^  succeeded  to  the  late 
commanders ;  Xenophon  supplied  the  place  of 
his  friend  Proxenus }  and  so  ably  was  the  ascend- 
ant of  Spartan  and  Athenian  virtue  maintained 

.^Xeiioph.  p.  999. 
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by  him  and  Cheirisophus,  that  the  names  of  their  chap. 
uoeqaal  colleagues  will  seldom  occur  in  the  fd-  v^^^. 
lowing  narrative  of  this  illustrious  retreat 

The  greater  part  of  the  day  had  been  employed  The 
in  preparation;    and,    in  the    afternoon^    the  hanMadin 
troops  having  passed  the  Zabatus,  pursued  their  ^^^ 
march  in  the  disposition  recommended  by  Xeno-  thePor- 
phon.     But  they  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  SnTwId**' 
their  rear  was  harassed  by  the  Persian  archers  <»v^- 
and  cavalry,  which  afforded  them  a  very  inaus- 
picious  presage  of  the  hardships  to  which  they 
must  be  continually  exposed  in  eighteen  days' 
journey  along  the  level  frontiers  of  Media.    It 
was  difficult  to  repel  these  light  skirmishers,  and 
impossible  to  attack  them  without  being  exposed 
to  considerable  loss ;  because  a  detachment  of 
heavy-armed  men,  or  even  of  targeteers,  could 
not  overtake  them  in  a  short  space,  nor  could  it 
continue  the  pursuit  without  being  cut  off  from 
the  rest  di  the  army.    Xenophon,  with  more 
valour  than  prudence,  tried  the  unfortunate  ex- 
periment ;  but  was  obliged  to  retreat  fighting, 
and  brought  back  his  men  wounded,  disheartened 
and  disgraced.^ 

But  this  unfortunate  event  neither  dishearten*  Th^ 
ed  nor  disgraced  the  commander.     He  inge*  Smptw** 
nuously  acknowledged  his  error,  which,  pemi-  ^9"€«  ^^ 
cious  as  it  was^  had  taught  the  Greeks  their  wants.  fumUh  the 
Th^  wanted  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops;  ^'jj^*"* 
the  former  of  which  might  be  obtained  by  equip*  Aiiiig«- 
ping  for  war  the  baggage-horses  which  had  be^ 

^  Xcnoph.  p.  90S,  tt  •«}. 
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CHAP,  taken  from  the  enemy  ;  and  the  latter  might  be 
XXVI.    supplied  by  the  Rhodiahs  (well  skilled  in  the 
sling),  of  whom  there  were  great  numbers  in  the 
army.     This  advice  was  approved :  a  company 
of  fifty  horsemen  was  soon  raised,  the  men  vying 
with  each  other  to  obtain  the  honour  of  this  dis- 
tinguished service ;  and  two  hundred  Rhodians 
were  drawn  from  the  ranks,  who  furnished  them- 
selves with  slings  and  leaden  balls,  which  reached 
twice  as  far  as  the  stones  employed  by  the  Bar- 
barians.     The  horsemen  wore  buff  coats  and 
corslets ;  they  were  commanded  by  Licius,  the 
Athenian.  * 
Their  sue-      The  Utility  of  these  preparations  was  discover- 
co«8c"       ^^  ^  *^^^  ^  *^^  enemy  renewed  their  assaults, 
ouence  of  with  a  thousaud  horse,  and  four  thousand  slingers 
Buret.        and  archers.     The  newly-raised  troops  advanced 
with  boldness  and  celerity,  being  assured  that 
their  unequal  attack  would  be  sustained  by  the 
targeteers  and  heavy-armed  men.     But  the  Per- 
sians, not  waiting  to  receive  them,  fled  in  scat- 
tered disorder  ;  the  Greeks  pursued,  took  many 
prisoners,  made  great  slaughter,  and  mangled  the 
bodies  of  the  slain,  in  order  to  terrify,  by  such  a 
dreadful  spectacle  of  revenge,  their  cowardly 
and  perfidious  enemies.  ^ 
Vew  dif-        After  tbis  advantage,  the  army  continued  to 
^^^'  k  ™^^^  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  the 
they  had    westcrn  boundaries  of  Media,  meeting  with  many 
to  itrug-    j.j^j^  ^^^  populous  villages,  from  which  they  were 
supplied  with  provisions  j  and  admiring,  as  they 

«  Xenoph.  p.^OT.  *  Ibid.  p.  30a. 
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passed  along,  the  immense  walls,  the  lofty  and  CHAP, 
durable  pyramids,  the  spacious  but  deserted  y  '  ^ 
eities,  which  testified  the  ancient  greatnes  of  tiiat 
flourishing  kingdom,  before  the  Medes  rehict- 
aotly  submitted  to  the  oppressive  government  of 
Persia.  The  Barbarians  still  endeavoured  to  an« 
noy  them,  but  with  very  little  success,  unless 
when  they  passed  a  bridge  or  any  narrow  defile. 
On  such  occasions,  the  square  form,  in  which 
they  had  hitherto  marched,  was  found  doubly 
inconvenient  ^  In  order  to  traverse  such  a  pas* 
sage,  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  close  the  wings^ 
and  to  crowd  into  a  narrow  space,  which  dis- 
ordered the  ranks,  and  made  them  obstruct  each 
other.  When  they  had  crossed  the  bridge  or 
defile,  they  were  again  obliged  to  run  with  all 
haste,  in  order  to  extend  the  wings,  and  resume 
their  ranks,  which  occasioned  a  void  in  the  cen- 
tre,  and  much  disheartened  the  men,  thus  ex* 
posed  to  the  sudden  attack  of  the  pursuers. 

To  obviate  both  inconveniences,  the  Greeks  Sur- 
sq>arated  from  the  army  six  companies,  each  ^SJS^ 
consisting  of  an  hundred  men.  TTiese  were  sub-  "l|'.^*T^ 
divided  into  smaller  bodies,  of  fifty  and  twenty- 
five,  each  division  of  the  company,  as  well  as 
the  whole,  commanded  by  proper  oflScers.  When 
it  became  necessary  to  close  the  wings,  in  order 
to  pass  a  defile,  these  troops  staid  behind,  thus 
did>urdening  the  army  of  a  superfluous  mass, 
and  thereby  enabling  them  to  proceed  without 
confusion  in  their  ranks.    After  the  passage  was 

^Xenopb.  p.Jlo. 
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CHsAP*  effected,  ^  the  anny  might  again  extend  their 
XXVL^  wings,  and  assume  the  same  loose  arrangement 
as  before,  without  exposing  the  centre  to  dan- 
ger ;  because  the  vacuity  left  there  was  imme* 
diately  supplied  by  the  detached  companies ;  the 
opening,  if  small,  being  filled  up  by  the  six  di^ 
visions  of  an  hundred  men  each  ;  if  larger,  by 
the  twelve  divisions  of  fifty  j  and  if  very  large, 
by  the  twenty-four  divisions  of  twenty-five  ? ;  as 
the  same  number  of  men,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  columns  into  which  they  were  divided, 
would  occupy  a  wider  extent  of  ground.® 
The  With  this  useful  precaution  the  Greeks  per- 

^^^^^^fu    formed  a  successful  march  to  the  mountains  of 
^coiin-    the  Carduchians,  where  the  enemy's  cavalry 
^^*''®   could  no  longer  annoy  them.    But  here,  they 
fi^oum.      found  new  di£Bculties,  far  more  formidable  than 
those  with  which  they  had  hitherto  heea  obliged 
to  contend.    The  Tigris,  on  their  1^  was  so 
deep  and  rapid,  that  the  passage  appeared  ab- 
solutely in^practicable.    Before  them  rose  the 
high  and  craggy  mountains,  which  overshadowed 
the  river,  inhabited  by  a  warlike  race  of  men^ 

7  Xenopb.  p.  510. 

'  I  have  explained  this  matter  minately,  because  the  words  of 
Xenophon  are  niBtaken  by  great  xnlfitary  writers.  Major  Man* 
idllon,  a  skilful  engineer  and  excellent  scholar,  proposes  a  transpon- 
tion  of  the  words  of  Xenophon,  that  the  greater  gaps  may  be  filled 
Qp  by  the  greater  divisions.  He  justly  observes,  that  no  translator  or 
commentator  has  taken  notice.of  the  difliculty  tbat.naturally  preseata 
itself  on  reading  the  passage,  which  however,  I  hope^  is  suffidently 
perspicuous  in  the  text.  See  V  Essai  sur  1'  Influence  de  laPoudre  6, 
Canon,  fte. ;  a  work  which,  I  believe,  no  military  man  can  read  with* 
out  recdinng  from  it  instruction  and  entertainment. 
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#ho6e  barbarous  independeBoe  had  always  de-  chap 
fied  the  arms*  of  Persia,  as  that  of  their  success-  .  ^^' 
on,  the  modem  Curdes,  still  defies  the  power 
of  the  Turks,  to  whom  they  are  but  nominally 
subject.^*     While  the  Greeks    doubted  what  ingeniotM 
course  to  pursue,  a  certain  Rhodian  undertook  ^ToU 
to  ddiver  them  from  their  perplexity,  provided  ?|j^*? 
they  gave  him  a  talent  to  reward  his  labour.  *^  I  the  TigrU. 
shall  want,  besides,''  continued  he,  <<  two  thou* 
sand  leather  bags,  which  may  be  obtained  by 
flaying  the  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  and  asses,  which 
the  country  afibrds  in  such  numbers  as  you  see 
around  us.    The  skins  may  be  blown,  tied  at 
end,  and  fastened  together  by  the  girts  belong- 
ing to  the  sumpter  horses,  then  covered  with 
fascines,  and  lastly  with  earth.    I  shall  use  large 
stones  imtead  €^ anchors;  every  bag  will  bear 
two  men,  whom  the  fascines  and  earth  will  pre- 
vent from  slipping,  and  whom,  with  very  little 
labour  on  their  part,  the  rapidity  of  the  current 
will  wafl  across  the  river.'' " 

This  ingenious  contrivance  was  commended.  The  mf- 
but  not  carried  into  execution ;   the  Grecians  ^^^ 
having  learned  from  some  prisoners  recently  Oreeiu 
taken,  that  the  road  through  the  country  of  the  !!!l!^^!^m 
Gu*duchians  would  soon  conduct  them  to  tlie  ^^^ 
qmcious  and   plentiful  province  of  Armenia. 
Tliither  they  fearlessly  penetrated,  regardless  of 
the  r^K>rt,  that  under  a  former  reign»  a  Persian 
army  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men 
had  been  cut  off  by  those  fierce  Barbarians,  whose 

'Xenoph.  p.Ji5.  **  Rauwolfe'i  Traveb. 
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CHAP,  manners  were  more  rude  and  inhospitable  than 
•  the  mountains  which  they  inhabited.  At  the 
approach  of  the  Greeks,  the  Carduchians  retired 
to  their  fastnesses,  leaving  the  villages  in  the 
plain  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders.  The  troops 
were  restrained  from  injury ;  but  their  inoffen* 
siye  behaviour,  and  kind  invitations  to  peace, 
were  regarded  with  contempt  by  the  common 
enemies  of  the  Greeks,  of  the  Persians,  and  of 
human  kind.  They  seized  every  opportunity  to 
obstruct  the  march  of  the  army ;  and  though 
unprepared  for  a  close  engagement,  used  with 
extraordinary  effect  their  bows,  three  cubits  long, 
which  they  bent  by  pressing  the  lower  part  with 
their  left  foot.  The  arrows  were  near  as  long^ 
the  bows  i  and  their  well  fashioned  points  pierced 
the  firmest  shields  and  corslets.  The  Greeks 
employed  their  skill  in  tactics,  and  their  valour, 
to  elude,  or  to  repel,  th^  assault  of  these  dan- 
gerous foes,  from  whom  they  suffered  mpre  in 
seven  days  than  they  hnd  done  in  as  many  weeks 
from  the  bravest  troops  of  Artaxerxes.  '^  At 
length  they  arrived  at  the  river  Centrites,  two 
hundred  feet  broad,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  Armenia,  having  just  reason  to  re- 
joice that  they  had  escaped  the  weapons  of  the 
Carduchians,  whose  brethren,  the  **  Parthians, 
with  the  siame  arms  and  address,  became  for- 
midable to  Rome,  when  Rome  was  formidable 
to  the  world.  '* 

»•  Xenoph.  p.  218—226.  »3  StmlK),  I.  xvi,  p.  515. 

H  Plot,  in  Cnuso  ft  Marc.  Antgn. 
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The  month  of  January  was  employed  in  tra-  chap* 
versing  the  fruitful  plains  of  Armenia  **,  which  ,  ^v^^ , 
are  beautifully  diversified  by  bills  of  easy  ascent.  They  (n- 
Teribazus,  the  Persian  governor  of  the  province,  ^^^'' 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  generals, 
that  if  they  abstained  from  hostilities,  he  would 
not  obstruct  their  march,  but  furnish  them  plen- 
tifidly  with  provisions.     But  this  league  was  per- 
fidiously violated.    The  Greeks  had  recourse  to 
arms ;  pursued  Teribazus ;  assaulted  and  plun- 
dered his  camp.  ^*    Next  day  they  were  exposed 
to  a  more  dangerous  contest,  in  which  neither 
skill  nor  valour  could  avail.     The  snow  fell  in  in  danger 
such  quantities  during  the  night,  as  completely  hig'^thc 
covered  the  men  with  their  arms.     Their  bodies  '"\^"*^ 
were  benumbed  and  parched  with  the  piercing  that  ^ 
coldness  of  the  north  wind.     Many  slaves  and  ^®"°*^- 
sompter  horses  perished,  with  about  thirty  sol- 
diers.    The  rest  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  by 
Xenophon  to  put  themselves  in  motion,  which 
was  known  to  be  the  only  remedy  for  their  dis- 
tress ;  and  as  the  sevaity  of  the  weather  still 
continued  during  the  remainder  of  their  march 
through  Armenia,  several  soldiers  lost  their  sight 
by  the  glare  of  the  snow,  and  their  toes  and 
fingers  by  the  intenseness  of  the  cold.  ^'    The 
eyes  were  best  defended  by  wearing  something 
black  before  them ;  the  feet  were  preserved  by 

■^  There  the  Greeks  found  wdpra  ra  tnnfi^My  ^a  t rir  oyaaa,  Mpcio^ 
orraw,  ouwn  troAoiovs  cvM^cif,  arou^dka,  wnepia  troiTodcra;  f'all  kinds 
df  necessaries,  and  even  luxuries,  victims,  com,  old  fragrant  wines, 
dried  grapes,  and  all  sorts  of  pulse." 

••  Xenoph.  p.  328.  »7  ibid.  p.  529.  &  seq. 
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CHAP,   constant  motion  in  the  day,  and  by  stripping 
v^^'.  bare  in  the  night 

Proceed         From  Armenia  they  proceeded  to  the  country 
SSi-    ^^.  ^^^  Taochians  ;  who,    alarmed  by  the  ap- 
tones  of     proach  of  an  unknown  enemy,  had  abandoned 
chian^^     their  valliesy  and  taken  refuge  on  the  mountains, 
with  their  wives,  children,  and  cattle.     Hither 
also  they  had  conveyed  all  their  provisions  ;  so 
that  the  Greeks  were  obliged  to  attack  these 
fastnesses,  otherwise  the  army  must  have  starved. 
Tlie  Barbarians  boldly  defended  them,  by  letting 
fly  innumerable  vollies  of  stones  down  the  pre- 
pices.    But  this  artillery  was  at  length  exhausted ; 
the  Greeks  became  masters  of  the  heights ;  and 
a  dreadful  scene  followed,     llie  women  first 
threw  their  children  down  the  rocks  and  then 
themselves.    The  men  imitated  this  frantic  ex- 
ample of  despair ;  so  that  the  assailants  made 
few  prisoners,  but  took  a  considerable  quantity 
of  sheep,  oxen,  and  asses.  '^ 
The  fierce       From  thence  the  army  proceeded  with  uncom- 
Sfdw^    mon  celerity  through  the  bleak  and  rocky  country 
•cter  of     of  the  Chalybeans ;  marching,   in  seven  days» 
belu.   ^'  about  an  hundred  and  fiRy  miles.  The  Chalybeans 
were  the  fiercest  nation  in  all  those  parts.    They 
wore  for  theif  defence  linen  corslets,  greaves, 
and  helmets ;  they  canied  a  short  faulchion  at 
^  their  girdles  i  and  attacked  with  pikes  fifteen 
cubits  long.     Instead  of  discovering  any  symp- 
toms of  flight  or  fear,  they  sang,  danced,  and 
rejoiced,  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy.    They 

I'  Xenoph.  p.  398. 
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boldly  defended  their  villages,  not  declining  even   chap. 
a  dose  engagement  with  the  Greeks ;  who,  un-    ^^^^* 
able  to  supply  themselves  with  any  thing  from 
this  inhospitable  and  warlike  country  in  their 
dangerous  march  through  it,  subsisted  entirely 
on  the  cattle  lately  taken  from  the  Taochians.  ^* 

The  river  Harpasus,  four  hundred  feet  broad.  The 
separated  the  territories  of  the  Chalybeans  and  arme  at 
Scythinians.    From  the  latter,  the  Grreeks  met  "I?""* 
With  little  resistance,  m  a  march  of  thirteen  from 
days,  which  brought  them  to  the  lofty  mount  bchoidthc 
Theches,  a  place  held  in  particular  devotion  by  »^ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  territory. 
The  vanguard  had  no  sooner  ascended  this  sacred 
mountain,  than  the  army  were  alarmed  by  loud 
shouts,  which  continued  to  redouble  with  in- 
creasing violence.  It  was  imagined  thafsome  new 
form  of  danger  had  i^peared,  or  that  some  new 
enemy  was  ready  to  assail  them.    Hie  rear  ad- 
vanced with  all  possible  expedition  to  the  assist^ 
aoce  <^  their  companions }  but  having  arrived 
within  hearing,  were  seized  with  the  most  pleas- 
ing astonishment,  when  their  ears  were  saluted 
from  every  quarter  with  the  repetition,  "  The 
sea !  the  sea  V*  the  si^t  of  which,  a  sight  so  long 
wished  in  vain,  at  first  filled  them  with  transports, 
of  tumultuous  joy,  and  afterwards  recalled  more 
^stinctly  the  remembrance  of  their  parents,  their 
friends,  their  country,  and  every  object  of  their 
most  tender  concern.  ^    The  soldiers,  with  tears 
in  their  eyes,  embraced  each  other,  and  em« 

■•Xcnoph.  p.M0.  ••Md.p.889. 
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CHAP,  braced  their  commaDders ;  and  then,  as  by  a 
V  hidden  consent  of  sympathy,  (for  it  was  never 

known  by  whose  orders,)  heaped  up  a  mount  of 
.  stones,  which  they  covered  with  barbaric  arms, 
as  a  trophy  of  their  memorable  journey  through 
so  many  fierce  and  hostile  nations. 
They  pass       The  distant  prospect  of  the  Euxine  made  them 
thecoun-    ^orget  that  they  had  not  yet  attained  the  end  of 
tnrof  the    their  labours.  A  space,  indeed,  of  less  than  sixty 
nians.        miles  intervened ;  but  it  was  covered  by  the 
trackless  forests  of  the    Macronians,    and  by 
the  abrupt  and  intricate  windings  of  the  Colchian 
mountains.    A  fortunate  circumstance  enabled 
them  without  diflSculty  to  surmount  the  first  of 
those  obstacles.    Among  the  Grecian  targeteers 
was  a  man  who  undertsood  the  language  of  the 
Barbarians.  He  had  been  carried  to  Athens  in  his 
youth,  where  he  had  served  as  a  slave.     At  the 
sight  of  the  Macronians,  he  recognised  his  long- 
forgotten  countrymen  ;  and  having  addressed 
them  in  terms  of  friendship  and  respect,  engaged 
them  to  exchange  presents,  and  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  the  Greeks  ^^  whom  they  plentifully 
supplied  with  provisions,  and  having  cut  down 
the  trees  that  interrupted  tlTeir  passage,  con- 
ducted them  in  three  days  to  the  western  frontier 
of  Colchos. 
Enter  Col-      ^his  country,  so  famous  in  the  fables  of  anti- 
chos.         quity  ®,  was  inhabited  by  an  ancient  colony  of 
Egyptians,  who  long  preserved  pure  from  any 
foreign  admixture,  not  only  their  original  Ian- 

'•  Xcnoph.  p.  540.  "  See  vol.  i.  p.  10,  A  leq. 
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guage»  but  the  singular  manners,  and  tlie  more  chap. 
singular  rites  and  ceremonies,  of  their  mother-  v  ^^^*  ^ 
country.  ®  Though  distinguished  in  other  re- 
spects from  the  neighbouring  nations,  whom  they 
despised,  and  to  whom  they  seemed  despicable, 
they  agreed  with  them  in  their  jealousy  of  the 
Greeks,  whose  flourishing  colonies  along  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Euxine  threatened  the 
safety  of  their  dominions.  They  assembled  there- 
fore from  all  quarters,  occupied  the  heights^  and 
prepared  to  dispute  the  passage  with  obstinacy, 
llieir  numbers,  their  discipline,  their  arms,  but, 
still  more,  their  situation,  rendered  them  for- 
midable. If  the  Greeks  advanced  in  a  phalanx, 
or  full  line,  their  ranks  would  be  broken  by  the 
inequalities  of  the  ground,  the  centre  would  be 
disordered,  and  the  superior  numbers  of  the  ene- 
my would  outreach  either  wing.  **  These  incon- 
veniences might  partly  be  remedied  by  making 
such  parts  of  the  line,  as  had  an  easy  ascent, 
wait  for  the  slow  and  difficult  progress  of  their 
companions ;  and,  by  extending  the  phalanx  in 
length,  and  leaving  very  few  men  in  file,  their 
front  might  be  rendered  equal  to  that  of  the 
Colchians.  But  the  first  of  these  operations 
would  have  too  long  exposed  the  army  to  the 
darts  and  arrows  of  the  Barbarians,  and  the  se- 
cond would  have  so  much  enfeebled  the  line,  as 
mast  have  rendered  it  liable  to  be  penetrated. 
Amidst  this  choice  of  difficulties,  Xenophon  pro- 
posed, and  the  proposal  was  readily  approved 

»  Herodot.  I.  xi,  c.  104.  **  Idem,  p.  341. 
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CHAP,  by  his  colleagues,  that  the  heavy-armed  men 
^  -^  ,_'^  should  be  divided  into  companies  of  an  hundred 
each,  and  that  each  division  should  be  thrown 
into  a  separate  column.  The  wide  intervals 
between  the  columns  might  thus  enable  the 
smaller  army  to  extend  on  the  right  and  left  be- 
yond the  enemy's  line ;  each  company  or  divi- 
sion might  ascend  the  mountain  wherever  they 
found  it  most  convenient;  the  bravest  men 
might  be  led  first  to  the  charge ;  the  depth  of 
the  columns  ^  could  not  possibly  be  penetrated  ; 
nor  could  the  enemy  fall  into  the  intervals  be- 
tween them,  without  being  cut  off  by  the  divi- 
sions on  either  side,  which  might  be  arranged 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  relieve,  encourage,  and 
support  each  other. 
Defeat  the  This  judicious  disposition  was  attended  with 
the  expected  success.  The  heavy-armed  men 
formed  eighty  companies;  the  targeteers  and 
archers,  divided  into  three  bodies,  each  of  about 
six  hundred  men,  flanked  the  army  on  the  right 
and  left.  Their  third  division,  consisting  chiefly 
of  Arcadians,  occupied  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  centre.  Thus  disposed  for  battle,  the  wings 
of  the  Grecian  army,  and  particularly  the  tar- 
geteers  and  archers,  who  were  most  capable  of 


^  The  Xoxof  opBios  \t  defined  by  Arrian  to  be  a  body  of  men,  with 
die  files  loQgtftban  the  ranks  ;Uiatu,  with  more  men  ia  depth  tban 
in  front  The  ^akoef^^  without  any  epithet,  means  the  oontnury. 
But  the  ^aXjaryl  opOia  is  an  army,  as  die  same  author  tells  us,  ^or  cin 
mpms  wopwirrai,  that  is,  having  more  men  in  depth  than  in  ftont,  and 
employing,  for  some  extraordinary  reason,  what  is  naturally  the  Unm 
ofnarchasanorderofbatde.  , 
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expedition,  advanced  with  celerity  to  the  attack,  c  li  A  p. 
Hie  ^nemy,  who  saw  them  approach,  and  who  ,  ^^- , 
perceived  that  on  either  hand  they  outreached 
their  line,  filed  to  the  right  and  left  in  order  to 
receive  them.  By  this  movement  they  left  a 
void  in  their  centre,  towards  which  the  Arcadian 
targeters,  supported  by  the  nearest  colmnns,  ad- 
vanced with  rapidity,  and  soon  gained  the  sum- 
mit. They  could  thus  fight  on  equal  terms  with 
the  Barbarians,  who  thinking  that  they  had  lost 
all,  when  they  lost  the  advantage  of  the  ground, 
no  longer  offered  resistance,  but  fled  on  every 
side  with  disordered  trepidation,  leaving  the 
Greeks  masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  as  well  as 
of  the  numerous  villages  in  that  ^  neighbourhood, 
and  within  two  days'  march  of  the  Euxine  sea, 
without  any  other  enemy  to  oppose  their  Icmg- 
disputed  passage  thither. 

The  southern  shore  of  the  £uxine,  which  ac-  Deicnp. 
tually  presents  one  uniform  scene  of  efifeminate  tmltheni 
inddlence  and  sullen  tyranny,  anciently  contained  ^^  ^ 
many  barbarous,  but  warlike,  tribes,  totally  in-  ine. 
dependent  on  each  other,  and  scarcely  acknow- 
ledging any  depeaidence  on  the  King  of  Persia. 
That  part  which  extends  towards  the  east  and 
the  borders  of  mount  Caucasus^  and  which  afi;erf 
wards  formed  the  kingdom  of  the  great  Mithri- 
dates,  was  inhabited  by  the  Colchians,  DrilHans, 
Mysonscians,    and  Tybarenians;    the  middle 
diviaon  was  possessed  by  the  Pi^hlagonians, 
who  gloried  in  the  irresistible  prowess  of  their 
numerous  cavalry ;  and  the  western  parts,  ez- 

^  Xenoph.  p.  342, 
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CHAP,  tending  two  hundred  miles  from  Heraclea  to  the 
^^^'  Thracian  Bosphorus,  were  occupied  by  the  in- 
hospitable Bithynians  j  a  colony  of  Thrace,  who 
excelled  and  delighted  in  war,  which,  like  their 
ancestors  in  Europe,  they  carried  on  with  a  sa- 
vage fury.  ^'  . 
The  Amidst  the  formidable  hostility  of  those  nu- 

cok!ny  of  "^^rous  nations  arose,  at  wide  intervals,  several 
sipope.  Grecian  cities,  which  enlivened  the  barbaric 
gloom,  and  displayed  the  peculiar  glory  of  their 
arts  and  arms.  Sinop6,  the  mother  and  tHe 
queen  of  those  cities,  was  advantageously  situ- 
ated on  a  narrow  isthmus  which  joined  its  terri- 
tory, consisting  in  a  small  but  fertile  ^peninsula, 
to  the  province  of  Paphlagonia.  The  foundation 
of  Sinop6  remounted  to  the  highest  antiquity, 
and  was  ascribed  to  Antolycus,  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts. *  The  city  was  afterwards  increased 
by  a  powerful  accession  of  Milesians.  It  pos- 
sessed convenient  harbours  on  either  side  of  the 
isthmus.  The  peninsula  was  surrounded  by 
sharp  rodcs,  which  rendered  it  inaccessible  to 
an  enemy ;  and  the  sea  abounded  with  the 
tunny  fish,  which  flow  in  shoals  from  the  Palus 
Maeotis,  where  they  are  supposed  to  be  *"*  bred, 
to  the  Euxine  and  Propontis. 

*7  See  Dionysiiu  Periegetes,  and  Anian's  Periplus. 

^  Tournefort,  v.  iii.  p.  46.,  says,  it  is  about  six  miles  in  circom- 
ference. 

"*  See  the  account  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  vol.  L  p.  19.  et 
'  seq.    Strabo,  l.xiL  p.  546.,  who  ^ves  us  this  information,  sajrs  far- 

ther, that  Lucullus,  when  he  took  the  town,  carried  away  the  stattt« 
of  Antolycus. 

^  Toumefort,  Voyage  au  Lerant. 
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Such  multiplied  advantages  rendered  the  Sino-  chap. 
pians  populous  and  powerful.    They  diffiised  v  ^^^- , 
their  colonies  to  the  east  and  west     It  is  not  im-  The  Sino- 
probable  that  they  founded  Heraclsa'^  on  the  j^^new 
frontier  of  Bithynia ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  ^®'?P||" 
built  Cotyora  in  the  territory  of  the  Tybarenians^  cout. 
Cerasus  in  that  of  the  Mysonsecians,  and  Tnu 
pezus  in  that  of  the  Drillians. 

Tnq>ezus,  or  Trebizond,  was  the  first  friendly  The 
city  at  which  the  Grecians  arrived,  after  spending  £]^SiWj 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  in  almost  continual  ««eiTcdat 
travelling  and  war.  The  numerous  inhabitants  of 
this  flourishing  sea-port,  which  has  now  decayed 
into  the  much  neglected  harbour  of  Platana*^, 
received  them  with  open  arms,  generously  sup- 
plied their  w^nts,  and  treated  them  with  all  the 
endearing  yet  respectfid  hospitality  of  kinsmen, 
who  commiserated  their  sufferings,  and  admired 
their  virtue.  The  Grecians,  on  their  part,  dis- 
frfayed  a  very  just  and  becoming  sense  of  the 
evils  which  they  had  escaped,  and  of  their 
actual  security.  In  the  fervour  of  religious  gra- 
titude, they  paid  the  solemn  vows  and  sacrifi- 
ces which  they  had  promised  to  Jupiter  the  pre- 
server, and  the  other  gods  and  heroes,  whose 

»  Strabo,  1.  xii.  p.  54S.,  calls  HeracUea  a  colony  of  the  Afilesiaiu, 
fay  whom  we  may  understand  the  Sinopiant,  who  were  themselyes  a 
eolooy  of  that  people.  Xenophon,  faowerer,  calls  Heradsea  a  colony 
of  Megareans.    Xenoph.  Anabas.  p.  558. 

»  Totmiefort,  L  xviL  The  place  u  still  large  but  depopulated; 
cootatning  more  woods  and  gardens  tiian  houses,  and  those  only  of 
one  story :  yet  the  town  retains  the  form  of  an  oblong  square,  the 
nHklem  walls  being  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  andent,  the  shape  of 
whidi  occasioned  the  name  of  Trapexus;fh>m  ihe  Greek  word  signi- 
fpag  a  table.  Toumefort,  ibid. 
VOL.  III.  Q 
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CHAP,  bountiful  protection  had  hitherto  conducted 
^^^'  them  through  so  many  known,  and  so  many 
concealed  dangers.  They  afterwards  celebrated, 
with  much  pomp  and  festivity,  the  gymnastic 
games  and  exercises  ^  an  entertainment  equally 
agreeable  to  themselves,  to  the  citizens  of  Tre- 
bizond,  and  to  the  divinities  whom  they  both 
adored.  When  these  essential  duties,  for  such 
the  Greeks  deemed  them,  had  been  performed 
with  univeral  satisfaction,  the  soldiers,  who 
were  unwilling  to  be  burthensome  to  their  Tre- 
bizontian  friends,  found  sufficient  employment 
in  providing  foi*  theii*  own  subsistence,  and  that 
of  their  numerous  attendants*  For  several  days 
they  ravaged  the  neighbouring  villages  of  the 
Colchians  and  Drillians  ^  and,  while  they  cruelly 
harassed  the  enemies,  they  carefully  respected 
the  allies,  of  Trebizond,  Their  repeated  de- 
vastations at  length  ruined  the  country  imme- 
diately around  them,  so  that  the  foi^ng  parties 
could  no  longer  set  out  and  return  on  the  same 
day;  nor  could  they  penetrate  deep  into  the 
territory,  without  being  endangered  by  the  noc- 
turnal assaults  of  the  Barbarians.  These  cir- 
cumstances rendeied  it  necessary  for  them  ta 
think  of  their  departure  j  on  which  account  an 
assembly  was  convened  to  fix  the  proper  time, 
and  to  regulate  the  mode  and  plan  of  their 
future  journey.  ** 

In  this  important  deliberation,  the  soldiers 
very  generally  embraced  the  opinion  of  An- 
tileon  of  Thuria,  who  t<dd  them  that,  for  his 


Cheiriso- 
phus  sails 
to  the 
Helles- 
pont to 


33  Xenopb.  p.  545.  et  seq. 
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part,  he  was  already  tired  with  packing  up  his  CHAP. 
J^^ggage,  marching,  running,  mounting  guard,  \^^2L/ 
and  fighting,    and   now  wished,   after  all   his  demand 
labours,  to  perform  the  remainder  of  the  journey  frSm^^ 
like  Ulysses,  and,  stetched  out  at  his  ease,  to  be  fj!^^ 
carried  asleep  ^  into  Greece.     TTiat  this  pleas- 
ing proposal  might  be  put  in  execution,  Cheiri- 
sophus  sailed  to  the  Hellespont,  hoping  to  obtain 
ships  from  Anaxibius,  who  commanded  the  Spar- 
tan fleet  in  that  sea.     But  in  case  such  a  request 
could  not  be  conveniently  granted,  the  soldiers 
determined  to  demand  a  few  ships  of  war  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Trebizond,  with  which  they 
intended  to  put  to  sea,  and  to  capture  whatever 
merchantmen  they    might  meet  with  in  the 
Euxine,  in  order  to  employ  them  as  transports.  ^ 

Several  weeks  el^>sed  without  bringing  any  Mea^* 
news  of  Cheirisq)hus,  or  promising  any  hope  of  or^ki  ^ 
assistance  from  the  Spartan   admiral.     Mean-  ^^^^^ 
while  the  Grecian  pirates,  for  they  deserve  no  merchant. 

men  In  the 

M  Thus  was  Ulysses  transported  by  the  Pharatians,  who  pltced  him 
fleeping  on  the  shore  of  Ithaca : 

•0»  8c  fiAwT*  «r  vrii  &op  «r»  trorroi'  tefoms 
*  Kcn^^mr  w  Idcuqy,  kc    Odyss.  xiiL  13^. 

The  beMtiful  imi^es  which  the  poet,  in  the  same  book,  gltes  of 
the  pleasures  of  rest,  after  immoderate  labour,  played  about  the  fancy 
ofAntileon: 

Km  T^  nfivpun  hnns  tiri  fiKmpapouri  wwuktb 
Unyp^ot^  ifiiTOS,  i^owrrv  ayxira  tousm,     V.  60. 
And  again ;«  The  ship  cut  the  waves  with  a  rapidity  which  the 
flight  of  the  swiftest  hawk  could  not  accompany,  carrying  a  man 
*Of  vyNy  ft^  ^M^«  woXXa  wo^*  Mkyw,  tnf  kot*  ^vytoy 
Af4p«r  w-wTo^i^ioiw,  aAiOfwrii  re  ini^M»r«  m^^f^ 

3S  Xenoph.  p.  545. 
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CHAR  better  name,  infested  the  Euxine  sea.  Dexippu^ 
v^^^v  the  Lacedsemonian,  with  a  degree  of  perfidy 
Euxine;     worthy  of  his  commission,  betrayed  his  compa- 
Seytront-  nions,  and  sailed  off  with  the  galley  which  he 
ttd^&c^'  commanded.^    But  Polyqrates,  the  Athenian, 
toCerasdt.  behavcd  with  an  ardour  and  fidelity  which  even 
robbers  sometimes  display  in  their  transaction^ 
with  each  other ;  and  his  successful  diligence 
soon  collected  such  a  number  of  vessels  as  served 
to  transport  to  Cerasus  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the 
women,  and  baggage ;  while  the  strength  of  the 
army,  consisting  of  men  below  their  fortieth 
year,   reached  the  same  place  in  three  days* 
march.  ^ 
Transac-        The  colony  of  Cerasus,  or  Cerazimt,  was  de* 
G^ff  lightfiiUy  situate  near  the  sea,  among  hills  of 
that  place,  easy  asceut,  covered  in  every  age*®  with  whole 
woods  of  cherry-trees,  from  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  place  derived  its  name.®    From 
thence  the  voluptuous- LucuUus,  in  the  six  hun- 
dred and  eightieth  year  of  Rome,  first  brought 
into  Italy  this  delightful  plant,  which  ancient 
naturalists  scarcely  believed  capable  of  thriving 
in  an  Italian  sky ;  but  which  actually  adorns  the 
bleakest  and  most  northern  regions  of  our  own 
island.     At  Cerasus  the  Greeks  remained  ten 
days,  disposing  of  their  booty,  supplying  their 

3*  Xenoph.  p.  345.  ^  ^  Xenoph.  p.  349. 

5"  Tournefort. 

39  Yi^pujQs^  cerasus,  cerise,  cherry.  For  a  similar  reason,  Tadroor 
in  the  desert  was  called  Palmyra,  h  pahnit^  the  palm  tree.  Tourne- 
fort mentions  it  as  the  ofmiion  of  St.  Jerom,  that  the  place  gave 
name  to  the  fruit.    The  diflference  is  not  material. 
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wants,    and   reviewing  the    army,   which  still  chap. 
amounted  to  eight  thousand  six  hundred  men,  v  _^  ,'/ 
the  rest  having  perished  by  fatigue,  war,  cold, 
and  sickness.  ^ 
After  this  necessary  delay,  the  less  active  por-  Th^  tm- 

_-/../,         .  '^    .     verse  the 

tion  again  embarked,  while  the  vigorous  youth  territories 
pursued    their  journey  through   the   romantic  ^y^J^. 
country  of  the  Mosynaedans ;  a  barbarous,  yet 
powerfiil  tribe,  who  received  their  singular  deno- 
mination from  the  wooden  houses,   or  rather 
towers,    which   they   inhabited*^;    and  which, 
either  by  chance  or  design,  were  scattered  in 
such  a  manner  among  the  hills  and  vallies,  that, 
at  the  distance  of  eight  miles,  the  villages  could 
hear  and  alarm  each  other.'**    The  army  next  Chaiy. 
proceeded  through  the  dark  and  narrow  district    "*' 
of  the  Chalybians,  who  subsisted  by  the  working 
of  iron ;    and  whose  toilsome  labours,  rugged 
mountains,  and  more  rugged  manners^,  must 
have  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  smiling 
plains,  the  pastoral  life^,  the  innocent  and  hos- 
pitable character  of  their  Tyberenian  neighbours ;  and  Ty- 
who  treated  the  Greeks  with   every  mark  of  *'*'^**^*^'* 
friendship  and  respect,  and  conducted  them,  with 
attentive  civility,  to  the  city  of  Cotyora. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  the  army,  having  Diwen- 
reached  the  country  of  their  friends  and  kins-  [^^ 
men,  should  have  been  disposed  peaceably  to  camp  toon 

^  Xenoph.  p«349.  **  H«n>r  &  omtm, 

«»  Xenoph.  p.  351.  « Idem,  p.  354. 

«« Dionysjus  Periegetes  qualifier  them  by  the  epithet  woKv^ptiv^s^ 
jiboundiDg  in  sheep. 

Q  S 
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c.H  A  P.  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  past  labours  and  dangers* 
XXVI.    j£»  ^jj^y  ^^j.^  unwilling  to  expose  themselves  to 
after  their  fresh  hostilities  from  the  warlike  inhabitants  of 
^JorT    Paphlagonia   and   Bithynia,    they   might   have 
waited  the  arrival  of  ships  from  Sinc^6  and 
Heraclasa,  or  from  the  Spartan  admiral  in  the 
Hellespont,  who  would  either  retain  them  in  his 
own  service,  or  transport  them  to  the  Cherso- 
nesus,  to  Byzantium,  and  to  other  cities  and  ter- 
ritories, which,  being  lately  conquered  by  Sparta, 
required  the  vigilant  protection  of  brave  and 
numerous  garrisons.     But  it  is  more  easy  for  men 
to  repel  the  assaults  of  external  violence,  than  to 
elude  the  effects  of  their  own  ungovernable  pas- 
sions.    The  Greeks  were  involved  in^real  danger, 
in  proportion  as  they  attained  apparent  security. 
During  the  long  course  of  their  laborious  journey, 
the  terror  of  unknown  Barbarians  hanging  over 
them,  maintained  their  discipline  and  thek  union. 
But  the  air  of  a  Grecian  colony  at  once  dissolved 
both.    They,  who  in  the  remote  regions  of  the 
East  had  acted  with  one  soul,  and  regarded  each 
other  as  brethren,  again  felt  the  unhappy  in- 
fluence  of  their  provincial    distinctions^     The 
army  was  divided  by  separate  interests,   and 
warped  by  partial  affections*     Those  who  had 
acquired  wedth,  desired  to  return  home  to  enjoy 
it.    Those  who  were  destitute  of  fortune,  longed 
to  plunder  friends  and  foes,  Greeks  and  Bar- 
barians. The  commanders  despised  and  deceived 
the  troops;  the  troops  clamoured  against,  and 
insulted  the  commanders.     Both  were  really  in 

10 
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the  wrong ;  and  both  suspected  and  accused  each  CHAP, 
other  of  imaginary  crimes,  of  which  none  were  v  ^Jl' » 
guilty. 

Xenophon,  who,  with  wonderful  address,  has  Xcno- 
justified  himself  from  every  reproach  ^  that  can  gr^ ' 
reflect  either  on  his  understanding  or  his  heart,  f*^*{,®" 
does  not  deny  an  imputation  to  which  he  was  the  mean 
exposed  by  discovering  (somewhat,  perhaps,  un-  ^^^l^ 
seasonably)  the  just  and  extensive  views  of  a  "'"• 
philosopher.     When  he  surveyed  the  sputhern 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  covered  in  ancient  times, 
as  well  as  they  are  at  present,  with  tall  atid 
majestic  forest  trees,  admirably  adapted  to  ship- 
building ;  when  he  considered  the  convenience 
of  the  harbours,  and  the  productions  of  the 
neighbouring  territory,  consisting  in  flax,  iron, 
and  every  commodity  most  necessary  in  raising 
a  naval  power,  he  was  ambitious  of  establishing 
a  new  settlement,  which  the  numbers,  the  valour, 
and  the  activity  of  his  followers,  must  soon  render 
superior  to  the  other  Grecian  colonies  on  th6 
Euxine,  or  perhaps  in  any  part  of  Asia.     But 
this  noble  design,  which  might  have  proved  so 
useful  and  honourable  to  the  army,  was  blasted 
by  the  mean  jealousy  of  his  enemies.  Xenophon 
was  reproached  with  forming  projects  equally 
romantic  and  dangerous ;  and  accused  of  an  in- 
tention to  keep  the  soldiers  from  home,  that  they 
might  continue  dependent  on  himsdf,  and  that 
he  might  increase  his  own  fame  and  fortune  at 
the  risk  of  the  public  safety.  ^ 


«  Xfttoph.  pw  567.  ^  Idetfi,  p.  5id.  et  6eq. 

•  Q  4 
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CHAP.  The  mutinous  and  distracted  spirit  of  the 
XXVL  ti-QQps  rendered  all  their  future  measures  weak 
Sufferings  and  wavering.  The  terror  which  they  inspired, 
Gre^s  in  ^^^  ^^^  wants,  which  it  was  necessary  to  supply, 
their  made  them  very  unwelcome  guests  at  Cotyora, 
through  Sinope^  and  Heraclsea,  at  which  places  they  con- 
Bithynia.  ti^ug^i  several  months,  under  pretence  of  waiting 
for  transports,  but  meanwhile  plundering  the 
neighbouring  country,  laying  the  cities  under 
contribution,  and  threatening  them  with  burdens 
that  far  exceeded  their  resources.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Heraclaea,  while  they  affected  to  weigh 
and  consider  those  unreasonable  demands,  re- 
moved their  effects  from  the  villages,  shut  the 
gates  of  their  city,  and  placed  armed  men  on  the 
walls.  Cheirisophus  had  by  this  time  returned 
with  vessels  from  Anaxibius,  the  Spartan  admirali 
but  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  transport  so 
great  an  army.  The  soldiers  thus  disappointed 
of  their  hopes,  and  discontented  with  their  com- 
manders, and  with  each  other,  rashly  imdertook, 
in  separate  bodies,  the  dangerous  journey  through 
Bithynia,  a  country  extending  two  hundred 
miles  from  Heracla^  to  Byzantium,  and  totally 
inhabited,  or  rather  wasted,  by  the  Thynians,  a 
Thracian  tribe,  the  most  cruel  and  inhospitable 
of  the  human  race.  In  this  expedition  they  lost 
above  a  thousand  men ;  and  the  destruction  must 
have  been  much  greater,  had  not  the  generous 
boldness  of  Xenophon  seasonably  led  his  own 
division  to  •  the  assistance  of  those  who  had 
deserted  his  standard.  Cheirisophus  was  soon 
afterwards  killed  by  a  medicine  given  to  him  in 
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ft   fever.      The    sole    command    devolved   00  c  H  a  p. 
Xenophon ;    not  by  appointment,  but  by  the  v  ^"^^^^ 
voluntary  submission  of  the  troops  to  his  superior  After  the 
mind«     He  at  length  taught  them  to  defeat  the  chdn^ 
irregular  fury  of  the  Thynians ;  and,  after  col-  P*>"J  •j^ 
lecting  many  slaves,  and  much  useful  booty,  bvXeDo- 
conducted  them  in  sirfety  to  Chrysopolis^,  which  fi^^^ 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Scutari,  and  con-  ^**™- 
sidered  as  the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Constantinople. 

The  neighbourhood    of  a   Grecian    colony  Themuti- 
seemed  infectious  to  the  temper  of  the  troops.  ^fJhe*^"^ 
At  Byzantium  their  mutinous  spirits  were  again  ^|^ 
thrown  into  fermentation.     Oleander,  thegover-  afresh  at 
nor  of  that  city,  who  had  come  down  to  meet  ^^^ 
them,  narrowly  escaped  death  during  the  fury 
of  a  military  sedition.  Their  behaviour  rendered 
them  the  objects  of  terror  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  those  parts.     The  Lacedaemonians  dreaded 
the  assistance  of  such   dangerous   allies;  and 
the  satrap  Phamabazus,  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  his  province,  practised  with  Anaxibius,  who 
commanded  in  the  Hellespont,  to  allure  them, 
by  &ir  promises,  into  Europe.     Gained  by  the 
bribes  of  the  Persian,  not  only  Anaxibius,  but 
his  successor,  Aristarchus,  made  proposals  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  army,  which  he  had  not  any  in- 
tention to  fuliil.     The  troops,  enraged  at  this 
disappointment,  and  still  more  at  the  treachery 
of  the  Spartan  commanders,  would  have  attacked 
and  plundered  Byzantium,  had  they  not  been 
restrained  by  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  Xeno* 
phon,  who,  struggling  like  a  skilful  pilot  against 

^Xeooph.  p.277.ctieq. 
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CHAP,  this  unruly  tempest,  prevented  the  perpetration 
XXVI.    ^f  ^  crime  which  must  have  exposed  them  to  im- 
mediate dsuiger,  and  covered  them  with  eternal 
infamy.  ^ 
Xeno-  With   tears  and   prayers,  he  conjured  them 

fuades ""    "  ^^^  ^^  tamish,  by  the  destruction  of  a  Grecian 
them  from  ^ity,  the  glory  of  a  campaign  signalized  by  so 
ing  that     many  illustrious  victories   over  the  Barbarians. 
place.        What  hopes  of  safety  could  they  entertain^  if, 
after  unsuccessfully  attempting  to  dethrone  the 
King  of  Persia,  they  should  provoke  the  re- 
sentment of  Sparta  ?    Destitute  as  they  were  of 
friends,  of  money,  of  subsistence,  and  reduced 
by  their  misconduct  to  a  handful  of  men,  could 
they  expect  to  insult  with  impunity  the  two 
greatest  powers  in  the  world?    The  experience 
of  late  years  ought  to  correct  their  folly.     They 
had  seen  that  even  Athens,  in  the  zenith  of  her 
greatness,  possessed  of  four  hundred  gallies,  an 
annual  revenue  of  a  thousand  talents,  and  ten 
times  that  sum  in  her  treasury ;  Athens,  who 
commanded  all  the  islands,  and  occupied  many 
cities  both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  among  which  was 
Byzantium  itself,  the  present  object  of  their 
frantic  ambition,  had  yielded  to  the  arms  of 
Sparta,  whose  authority  was  actually  acknow- 
ledged in  every  part  of  Grreece.     What  madness, 
then,  for  men  in  their  friendless  condition,  a 
mixed  assemblage  of  difierent  nations,  to  attack 
the  dominions  of  a  people  whose  valour  was  ir- 
resistible, and  from  whose  vengeance  it  was  im- 
possible for  them   to  fly,  without  flying  from 

^  Xcnopb.  p.  399*  t«  mq. 
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their  country^  and  taking  refuge  among  those  chap. 
hostile  Barbarians,  from  whom,  for  nearly  two  ,  xx vi. 
years  past,  they  had  met  with  nothing  but  cruelty, 
injustice^  persecution,  and  treachery  ?" 

The  seasonable  remonstrances  of  Xenophon  vbe 
saved  Byzantium ;  but  it  is  probable  that  neither  j^J^* 
the  weight  of  argument,  nor  the  power  of  elo-  imo  the 
quence,  would  have  long  restrained  the  discon-  ^IlilhL^. 
tented  and  needy  troops  from  attempting  other 
enterprises  of  a  similar  nature,  if  an  opportunity 
had  not  fortunately  presented  itself  of  employing 
their  dangerous  activity  in  the  service  of  Seuthes, 
a  bold  and  successful  adventurer  of  Lower 
Thrace.  Massades,  the  father  of  Seuthes,  reigned  hishutor^. 
over  the  Melandeptans,  the  Thynians,  and  the 
Thranipsans,  who  inhabited  the  European  shores 
of  the  Propontis  and  Euxine  sea;  The  licentious 
turbulence  of  his  subjects  compelled  him  to  fly 
from  his  dominions.  He  took  refuge  with  Me- 
docus,  king  of  the  Qdrysians,  the  most  powerful 
tribe  in  Upper  Thrace,  with  whose  family  his 
own  had  long  been  connected  by  the  sacred  ties 
of  hospitality.  Medocus  kindly  received,  and 
generously  entertained,  the  father ;  and,  afler 
his  decease,  continued  the  same  protection  and 
bounty  to  his  son,  Seuthes.  But  the  independent 
spirit  of  the  young  prince  disdained,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  to  live  like  a  dog  at  another  man's 
table.  He  desired  horses  and  soldiers  from  Me- 
docus, that  he  might  acquire  subsistence  for 
himself  His  request  was  granted ;  his  incursions 
were  successful ;  the  terror  of  his  name  filled  all 
the  maritime  parts  of  Thrace;  and  there  was 
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CHAP,  reason  to  believe  that  if  he  could  join  the  Grecian 
XXVI.    forces  to  his  own,  he  might  easily  regain  pos- 
session of  his  hereditary  dominions.  ^ 
Their  For  this  purpose^  he  sent  to   Xenophon  Me- 

^SrS  do^des,  a  Thracian,  who,  understanding  the 
prince.  .Greek  language,  was  usually  employed  as  his 
ambassador.  The  terras  of  the  treaty  were  soon 
agreed  on.  Seuthes  promised  each  soldier  a 
Cyzicene,  (about  eighteen  shillings  sterling,)  the 
captains  two  Cyzicenes,  and  the  generals  four, 
of  monthly  pay.  The  money,  it  was  observed, 
would  be  clear  gain,  as  they  might  subsist  by 
plundering  the  country ;  yet  such  of  the  booty 
as  was  not  of  a  perishable  nature,  Seuthes  re- 
served for  himself^  that  by  selling  it  in  the  ma- 
ritime towns,  he  might  provide  for  the  pay  of 
his  new  auxiliaries.  ^ 
The  Having  communicated  their  designs  to  the 

^^j^*^^ J  army,  the  Grecian  commanders  followed  Medo- 
en  en-      sadesto  the  camp  of  Seuthes,  which  was  distant 
iTthc"^^     about  six  miles  from  the  coast  of  Perinthus,  a 
Scu&w      ^^*y  ^^  considerable  note  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Byzantium.     They  arrived  after  sun-set,  but 
found   the    Barbarians    awake    and    watchful. 
Seuthes  himself  was  posted  in  a  strong  tower  ; 
horses  ready  bridled  stood  at  the  gate;  large 
fires  blazed  at  a  distance,  while  the  camp  itself 
was  concealed  in  darkness ;  precautions,  however 
singular,  yet  necessary  against  the  Thynians, 
who  were  deemed,  of  all  men,  the  most  danger- 
ous enemies  in  the  night.     The  Greeks  were  in- 

^  Xenopfa.  p.  39 J,  et  seq.  ^  Idem  ibid^ 
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troduced  and  received  with  rustic  hospitality,  char 
Before  entering  on  business,  Seuthes  challenged  ,  ^^, 
them  to  drink  in  large  horns  full  of  wine ;  then 
confirmed  the  promises  of  his  ambassador ;  and 
still  farther  allured  Xenophon  by  the  hopes  of 
receiving,  besides  the  stipulated  pay,  lands  and 
cattle,  and  an  advantageous  establishment  on 
the  sea-shore. 

Next  day  the  Grecian  army  joined  the  camp  The  army 
of  their  new  master.  The  commanders  were  uamiard. 
again  entertained  with  a  copious  feast,  in  which 
Seuthes  displayed  all  his  magnificence.  After 
supper,  the  buffoons  and  dancers  were  intro- 
duced, the  cup  went  briskly  round,  and  the  whole 
assembly  was  dissolved  in  merriment*  But 
Seuthes  knew  how  far  to  indulge,  and  when  to 
restrain,  the  joy  of  festivity.  Without  allowing 
his  revels  to  disturb  the  stillness  of  the  night,  he 
rose  with  a  martial  shout,  imitating  a  man  who 
avoided  a  javelin ;  and  then  addressing  the  Gre* 
dan  captains  without  any  sign  of  intoxication, 
desired  them  to  have  their  men  ready  to  march 
in  a  few  hours,  that  the  enemy,  who  were  as  yet 
unacquainted  with  the  powerful  reinforcement 
which  he  had  received,  might  be  taken  unpre^ 
pared,  and  conquered  by  surprise.  ^^ 

The  camp  was  in  motion  at  midnight :  it  was  Conjunct 
the  middle  of  winter,  and  the  ground  was  in  donsof 
many  parts  covered  with  a  deep  snow.     But  the  J^^jJ^ 
Thracians,  clothed  in  skips  of  foxes,  were  well  ciam. 
prepared  for  such  nocturnal  expeditions.     The 

**  Xenoph.  p.  406.  et  se^ 
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CHAP,  had  an  early  opportunity  to  reproach  his  perfidy 
XXVL  ^jj  J  ingratitude,  being  soon  called  to  engage  in 
The  a  more  honourable  warfare  **,  kindled  by  the  re- 
turn to  ^^*  sentment  of  Artaxerxes  against  the  presumption 
oTthrir*^^  of  Sparta,  which  had  so  strenuously  abetted  the 
country,    unfortunate  rebellion  of  Cyrus. 

»  Xenoph.  p.  427. 
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CHAR  XXVII. 

Ttssaphemes  nuikes  war  on  the  Greeks^  by  order  ofArta^ 
serxes.  —  Attacks  the  JEolian  Cities.  —  Expedition  of 
Thimbron.  —  He  is  succeeded  by  Dercyllidas.  —  His 
Treaty  with  Tissaphemes.  —  Agesilaus  King  of  Sparta. 
—  Cinadon*s  Conspiracy.  —  Agesilaus  Commander  of 
the  Grecian  Forces  in  Asia.  —  His  Success.  —  Tissa* 
phemes  succeeded  by  Tithraustes.  —  Great  Views  of 
Agesilaus.  —  War  rekindled  in  Greece.  —  League 
against  Sparta.  —  Campaign  of  Lysander  in  Bceotia.  — 
His  Death. 

It  does  honour  rather  to  the  modesty  than  to  chap. 
the  judgment  of  Xenophon,  that  he  has  ex-  ,^xm 
eluded,  from  his  general  history  of  Grecian  af-  Tissapher. 
fairs,  the  account  of  an  expedition  in  which  he  p^  ^ 
himself  acted  so  distinguished  a  part,  and  which  ^^^^^ 
immediately  occasioned  very  important  transac-  ced»mo- 
tions  both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe.     After  the  -jj "^IJ^y 
downfall  of  Athenian   greatness,  the  Spartans  ""^^^ 
were  naturally  exposed  to  the  jealousy  and  re-  xerxes. 
sentment  of  Persia,  by  their  dominion  in  Greece,  ^l^"^' 
by  their  conquests  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  by  the  A  C.  599. 
pre-eminence  of  their  naval  power,   and  espe- 
cially by  their  open  participation  in  the  rebel- 
lious designs  of  Cyrus.     The  former  circum- 
stances rendered  their  republic  the  rival  of  the 
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King  of  Persia ;  but  their  co-operatiou  with  an 
ambitious  rebel  rendered  them  the  personal  ene- 
mies of  Artaxerxes.  His  resolution  to  chastise 
their  audacity  was  communicated  to  Tissapher- 
nes,  who,  after  harassing  the  retreat  of  the 
Greeks  to  the  foot  of  the  Carduchian  mountains, 
beyond  which  he  had  not  courage  to  follow  them, 
returned  with  a  powerful  army  towards  Lower 
Asia,  to  resume  the  government  of  Caria,  his 
hereditary  produce,  as  well  as  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  rich  spoils  of  Cyrus,  bestowed  on  him 
by  the  gratitude  of  his  master,  in  return  for  his 
recent  and  signal  services  against  that  dangerous 
pretender  to  the  throne. 

Honoured  with  this  magnificent  present,  Tis- 
saphemes  was  naturdly  selected  for  executing 
the  vengeance  of  the  Great  King  against  the 
Spartans.  Without  any  formal  declaration  of 
war,  which  the  late  hostilities  in  the  East  seemed 
to  render  unnecessary,  he  attacked  the  ^Eolian 
cities ;  the  satrap  Phamabazus  readily  entered 
into  liis  views,  and  zealously  concurred  with  all 
his  measures.  The.  Lacedaemonian  garrison, 
supported  by  the  townsmen,  defended  them- 
selves with  their  usual  courage,  earnestly  solicit- 
ing, however,  ^  reinforcement  from  home,  which 
might  enable  them  to  resist  and  to  surmount 
such  an  unexpected  danger.  ^ 

On  this  important  oecasicHi,  the  Spartan  senate 
and  assembly  were  not  wanting  to  the  assistance' 
of  their  garrisons,  or  to  the  hopes  of  their 


»  Xcioph.  Hellen.  l.iii.  p.  480.    Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  xiv.  p.  416. 
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.^lian  allies.    They  immediately  levied  a  body   chap* 
of  five  thousand  Peloponnesian  troops,  and  de-  y^^V^ 
manded  a  considerable  supply  from  the  Athe-  their  as- 
nians.     The  latter  sent  them  three   hundred  '**"*^^' 
horsemen,  who  having  served  under  the  thirty 
tyrants,  were  cheerfully  sacrificed  to  this  dan- 
gerous duty  by  the  partisans  of  the  new  demo* 
cracy.     The  command  of  the  joint  forces  was 
entrusted  to  the  Spartan  Thimbron,  who  had. 
orders%  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  jEoUs,  to  take 
into  pay  the  Greeks  who  had  engaged  in  the 
expedition  of  Cyrus,  and  who  were  actually  em« 
picked  in  the  dishonourable  service  of  an  un» 
grateful  Barbarian.    The  mean  and  perfidious  which  it 
behaviour  of  Seuthes,  who,  in  lus  new  character  J^^/*^ 
of  sovereign  prince,  still  retained  his  original  Greeks 
manners  of  a  Thracian  robber,  rendered  tbe  pro-  ^turned 
posal  rf  joining  Thimbron  extremely  agreeable  ^"jJi^f 
to  Xenophon,  who  conducted  to  the  Lacedie^ 
monian  standard  six  thousand  men,  the  vene- 
rable remains  of  an  army  ennobled  by  unex- 
amined toils  ^  by  unexampled  and  *  unimitated 
perseverance. 

Having  received  this  powerful  reinforcement,  Thimbron 
Thimbron  opened  the  campaign  against  the  lieu-  ^^^ 
tenant  of  Artaxerxes,  at  the  distance  of  two  with  suc- 
years  after  Cyrus  had  marched  from  Ephesus  to  oiymp. 
dispute  the  crown  of  Persia.    Tlie  first  impres-  JTcf '598. 
sions  of  the  Grecian  arms  were  attended  with 

*  Xeaoph.  Hellen*  p.  SSO,    Diodor.  p.  416. 

3  Xenoph.  Anabas.  l.viL  p.  427. 

4  In  the  whole  compfM  of  hiitory,  ancient  and  modem,  where  dp 
we  find  a  parallel,  any  thing  similar  or  second? 
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CHAP,  considerable  success.     Thimbron  took,    or  re- 
i^^^*^  gained,    the  towns  of  Pergamus,  Teuthrania, 
Halisarnia,  Myrina,  Cym6,  and  Grrynium.    But 
fidisin  the  the  walls  of  Larissa,  a  strong  city  in  Troas,  de- 
u^sw^;     fi^^  ^^^  assault ;  the  vigilant  garrison  baffled  all 
his  contrivances  for  depriving  them  of  fresh  wa- 
ter ;  and,  assisted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
made  a  vigorous  sally,  repelled  the  besiegers, 
and  burned  or  demolished  their  works. 
recalled         Nothing  but  continual  action,  and  an  uninter- 
graced;'     rupted  Career  of  victory,  could  restrain  the  li- 
centious passions  of  the  troops,  composed  of  a 
motley  assemblage  from  so  many  different,  and 
often  hostile  communities.  Their  seditious  spirit 
rendered  them  formidable  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  Greeks  of  Asia.     Their  rapacity  spared  not 
the  territories  of  the  Lacedaemonian  allies,  who 
loudly  complained  to  the  senate,  ascribing  the 
violence  of  the  troops  to  the  weakness  of  the 
general.     In  consequence  of  this  representation, 
Thimbron  was  recalled  and  disgraced* ;  and  the 
18  succeed-  command,  for  which  he  seemed  so  ill-qualified, 
cyiuS^r'  ^^  bestowed  on  Dercyllidas,  a  man  fertile  in 
resources,  who  could  often  vary. his  conduct 
without    changing  his  principles;   who  knew 
when  to  relax,  and  when  to  enforce  the  discipline 
of  the  camp ;  and  who,  to  the  talents  of  an  able 
general,  added  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
engineer  of  his  times.     By  a  judicious  direction 
who  ad-     of  the  machines  of  war  which  he  invented,  or 
with  great  improved,  DercyUidas  overcame  the  obstinacy 

ability. 
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of  Larissa ;  and,  in  the  space  of  eight  days,  re-  chap. 
duced  eight  other  cities  in  the  province  of  Phar-  \^5J2L/ 
nabazus.  The  rapidity  of  his  conquests  recom- 
mended  him  to  the  Spartan  senate,  and  his  mo- 
derate use  of  victory  endeared  him  to  the  Asiatic 
colonies.  He  lessened  their  taxes,  encouraged 
their  industry,  heard  their  complaints  with  in- 
dulgent  candour,  and  decided  their  differences 
with  the  most  impartial  justice.  Disdaining  the 
cruel  example  of  his  predecessors,  hfe  imposed 
not  any  arbitrary  duties  on  the  peaceful  citizens 
and  husbandmen ;  and  lest  the  maintenance  of 
his  troops  should  prove  burdensome  to  the  allies 
and  subjects  of  Sparta,  he  fixed  his  winter-quar* 
ters  in  Bithynia,  where  the  valour  of  Xenophon 
and  his  followers  had  lately  spread  the  terror  of 
the  Grecian  name. 

Early  in  the  spring,  commissioners  were  sent  Commw- 
from  Sparta  to  inspect  the  affairs  of  Asia,  and  to  ^"^1,0, 
prorogue,  for  another  year,  the  authority  of  Der-  Sparta  to 
cyllidas,  provided  their  observations  and  inquiries  Eb  amho- 
confirmed  the  very  favourable  accounts  that  had  ^^' 
been  given  of  his  administration.     On  their  ar-  xcv.  4.' 
rival  at  Lampsacus,  where  the  army  was  then     '   *  ^^^" 
assembled,  they  visited  the  camp,  and  assured 
the  soldiers,  that  the  magistrates  of  the  republic 
as  much  approved  their  conduct  in  the  last, 
as  they  had   condemned  it  in   the   preceding 
year.     A  captain,  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
multitude,  replied,  that  the  different  behaviour 
of  the  troops,  now  and  formerly,  was  yet  less 
different  than  the  characters  of  Thimbron  and 
Dercyllidas.     This  testimony  of  military  appro- 
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CHAP,  bation  was  equally  flattering  to  the  general,  and 
^^^^^*  satisfactory  to  the  commissioners  j  who  after- 
wards, at  his  request,  visited  the  neighbouring 
towns  of  .^Ek)lis  and  Ionia,  and  found  them  in  a 
condition  extremely  happy  and  flourishing.  * 
Dercyiii-  Before  taking  leave  of  Dercyllidas,  they  ac- 
fiw  the'  quainted  him,  that  the  inhabitants  of  theThra- 
Cherso-  cian  Chersonesus  had  lately  sent  to  Sparta  an 
embassy,  requesting  assistance  against  the  fierce 
Barbarians  who  inhabited  the  adjoining  terri- 
tory }  and  that,  should  circumstances  permit  him 
to  afford  protection  to  those  industrious  and  dis- 
tressed Greeks,  he  would  perform  a  signal  service 
to  the  state.  Tlie  inactivity  of  Tissaphemes, 
who,  in  addition  to  the  powerful  army  which  he 
had  conducted  into  Lower  Asia,  still  expected 
further  reinforcements  from  the  East,  encouraged 
the  Grecian  general  to  undertake  this  useful  and 
meritorious  enterprise.  The  Chersonesus  was 
one  of  the  most  fertile  *  and  best  cultivated  spots 
on  earth.  In  an  extent  of  fifty  mUes  in  length, 
and  fifteen  in  breadth,  it  contained  eleven  rich 
and  flourishing  cities,  and  several  commodious 
harbours.  The  fields,  producing  the  most  va- 
luable grains,  were  interspersed  and  adorned 
with  delightful  plantations  and  orchards,  as  well 
as  with  lawns  and  meadows,  stored  with  all  sorts 
of  useful  cattle.  Had  this  beautiftil  country 
enjoyed  an  insular  form,  its  happiness  would  have 
been  complete ;  but  a  nccjc  of  land,  thirty-seven 
fiirlongs  in  breadth,  joined  it  to  the  territories  of 

9  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  lii.  p.  487. 
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the  fiercest  tribes  in  Thrace.     The  trends  erf  c  H  A  p. 
Dercyllidas  could  easUy  have  repelled  their  in-  J^^\ 
roads.   They  might  have  punished  their  cruelty 
by  destroying  their  miserable  villages  in  the  open 
eoimtry ;  but  the  Barbarians  would  have  found 
a  secure  refuge  in  their  woods  and  mountains, 
and  whenever  the  army  was  withdrawn,  would 
have"  again  poured  down  on  the  helpless  Cher- 
sonesites  with  their  native  fury,  heightened  by 
revenge.     Dercyllidas  afforded  a  more  useful 
assistance  to  these  unhappy  Greeks;  and  em- 
ployed in  their  defence,  not  the  courage,  but 
the  labour,  of  his  soldiers.     With  incessant  toil, 
b^un  in  the  spring,  and  continued  almost  to 
the  autumn,  they  formed  a  strong  wall  across 
the  isthmus ;  the  space  was  marked  out,  and  the 
labour   distinctly  apportioned  to  the  separate 
communities  from  which  the  army  had  been 
levied ;  and  the  spur  of  emulation  was  sharpened 
by  the  incitement  of  gain,  the  general  in  person 
superintending  the  work,  and  assigning  rewards 
(lavishly  furnished  by  the  wealthy  Chersonesites) 
to  the  most  diligent  and  deserving.  ^ 

Dercyllidas  had  scarcely  returned  from  this  Entcw 
employment,  justly  ennobled  by  its  utility,  when  wkh  iv^ 
the  combined  forces  of  Pharnabazus  and  Tis-  ««P'*«^«- 
saphemes  appeared   in   the   neighbourhood  of 
Ephesus.      The    general  collected   his  whole 
strength  in  order  to  give  them  battle :  the  Euro- 
pean s(ddiers  displayed  a  noble  ardour  for  action  ; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  who 
had  flocked  to  his  standard,  were  intimidated  by 

7  Xenoph.  p.  4S8. 
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CHAP,  the  sight  of  an  enemy  whose  numbers  far  ex* 
^^^^''  ceeded  their  own.  This  panic  might  have  proved 
fatal,  had  not  the  troops  of  Tissaphemes  felt  the 
terror  which  they  inspired.  They  recollected 
the  bravery  of  the  ten  thousand  who  had  ac- 
companied Cyrus ;  they  perceived  tliat  the  forces 
with  whom  they  now  had  to  contend  exceeded 
that  number  ;  but  they  did  not  reflect  that  the 
army  of  Dercyllidas  was  swelled  by  the  dege- 
nerate Greeks  of  ^olis  and  Ionia,  whose 
minds  had  been  enfeebled  and  degraded  by  a 
long  series  of  oppression.  The  cowardice  of  the 
Persians  engaged  Tissaphernes,  much  against 
the  inclination  of  Pharnabazus,  to  propose  a  con- 
ference ;  the  cowardice  of  the  lonians  engaged 
Dercyllidas  to  accept  the  proposal.  Hostilities 
were  thus  suspended  ;  mutual  hostages  were 
given ;  overtures  of  peace  were  made ;  and  mes- 
sengers were  dispatched  for  instructions  to  the 
Spartan  council,  and  to  the  court  of  Persia. 

The  Per-        The  design  of  Tissaphernes,   however,   was 

siansse-  -,      ,  •     i.-         u  •        xi  rr» 

cretiy  pre-  only  to  gain  time  by  amusing  the  enemy.  The 
S^the^^  most  solemn  oaths  and  engagements  had  long 
war.  lost  their  power  over  his  perfidious  mind.  He 
treacherously  watched  an  opportunity  to  renew 
the  war,  waiting  with  impatience  for  the  pro- 
mised reinforcements  from  the  East,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet,  which  Ar- 
taxerxes  was  preparing,  with  silence  and  celerity, 
in  the  ports  of  Phoenicia.  These  secret  prepara- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Spartan  magis- 
trates by  the  patriotism  of  Herodas,  a  Syracusan, 
who,  animated  by  the  love  of  Greece,  betrayed 
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his  Phoenician  master.  The  Spartans  were  chap. 
alarmed  with  the  danger,  indignant  at  the  v^^^, 
treachery  of  Tissaphemes,  and  perhaps  displeased 
with  the  too  easy  credulity  of  their  general.  But 
the  death  of  king  Agis  had  given  them,  in  the 
person  of  their  first  magistrate,  a  commander 
who  equalled  Dercyllidas  in  merit,  and  who  has 
far  surpassed  him  in  renown. 

The  destructive  expedition  against  the  Elians  ^^^^JjJJJ* 
was  the  Jast  exploit  of  the  long  and  warlike  reign  King  of 
of  Agis.  On  his  death-bed,  he  acknowledged  ^P*"^ 
for  his  son  Leotychides,  whose  legitimacy  the 
levity  or  the  guilt  of  his  mother  Timea  had  ex- 
posed  to  just  suspicion.  But  this  late  avowal  of 
a  successor,  whom  he  had  so  long  disowned,  did 
not  satisfy  the  partisans  of  Agesilaus,  who  was 
brother  to  Agis  on  the  side  of  his  father  Archi- 
damus,  but  younger  by  many  years,  being  bom 
of  a  different  mother,  and,  failing  Leotychides, 
the  nearest  heir  to  the  throneu  Under  a  dimi- 
nutive and  ignoble  form,  Agesilaus  concealed  a 
vigorous  and  fervid  mind,  a  manly  elevation  of 
character,  a  generous  ambition  of  soul.  These 
respectable  qualities,  adorned  by  the  milder  vir- 
tues  of  modesty,  candour,  condescension,  and 
unlimited  complaisance  for  his  friends,  early  at- 
tracted the  notice,  and  merited  the  esteem,  of 
the  first  names  of  Sparta ;  and  of  none  more  than 
Lysander,  who,  as  his  personal  hopes  of  grandeur 
were  blasted  by  the  universal  jealousy  and  re- 
sentment that  had  been  justly  excited  in  Sparta 
against  his  ostentatious  abuse  of  power,  confined 
all  his  projects  of  ambition  to  the  aggrandisement 
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CHAP,  of  his  favourite.    That  eloquence  and  address  ^ 
^^[vn.    ^jii^h  would  have  been  ineffectual  if  employed 
for  himself,  succeeded  in  behalf  of  another ;  and 
by  the  influence  and  intrigues  of  Lysander,  still 
more  than  by  the  strong  claims  of  justice  and  of 
merit,  AgesUaus  was  declared  successor  to  the 
vacant  throne  j  and,  at  the  distance  of  only  two 
years,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Greek  forces  in 
Asia ;  an  office  less  splendid  in  name  than  that 
of  King  of  Sparta,,  but  carrying  with  it  more 
substantial  authority. 
Cinadon's       In  the  interval  of  these  successive  honours,  he 
racy^*"      approved  his  attentive  vigilance  in  the  service  of 
the  republic,  of  which,  the  safety,  and  even  the 
existence,  was  endangered  by  a  daring  and  well- 
concerted  conspiracy.     A  youth  named  Cinadon, 
distinguished  above  his  companions  by  extraor- 
dinary strength  and  agility,  was  not  less  conspi- 
cuous  for   undaunted   courage    and    towering 
ambition.     Descended  of  an  obscure  family,  Ci- 
nadon felt  and  regretted  the  mortifying  partiality 
of  the  government  under  which  he  lived.     His 
pride  was  deeply  wounded  with  the  reflection, 

"  The  partisans  of  Leotjchides,  in  pleading  his  cause  before  the 
assembly,  alleged  an  oracle  that  exhorted  the  Spartans  to  beware 
of  a  laine  reign.  This  pointed  at  Agesilaus,  who  limped  in  walking. 
But  Lysander,  by  one  of  those  ready  and  unexpected  turns  calcu- 
lated to  decide  the  resolutions  of  numerous  assemblies,  directed  the 
battery  of  the  oracle  against  Leotychides,  asserting,  that  it  was  the 
lameness  of  the  title  only  which  Apollo  must  have  had  in  view,  since 
it  was  a  matter  indifferent  to  the  gods  whether  the  Spartan  kings 
walked  gracefully;  but  a  matter  of  high  importance  whether  they 
descended  from  Hercules,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  or  Aldbiades,  an  Athe- 
nian profligate  and  exile.  Com.  Plut.  in  Agesil.  k  Lysand.  &  Xe* 
noph.  Agesil.  Panegyr.  &  Hdlen.  1.  iii.  p.  49J. 
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that  whatever  abilities  his  yoiith  might  promise^  chap. 
and  his  manhood  mature,  the  unfortunate  cir-  J^^^^^- 
cumstances  of  his  birth  must  for  ever  exclude 
him  from  the  principal  dignities  of  the  state, 
which  circulated  among  a  few  Spartan  families, 
without  the  possibility  of  extension  beyond  that 
very  limited  sphere.  The  warmth  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  the  impetuosity  of  his  passions, 
prompted  him  to  seek  justice  and  revenge :  nor 
was  his  blind  and  headlong  ferocity  alarmed  by 
the  means,  however  atrocious,  that  must  lead  to 
this  favourite  end.  He  communicated  his  bold 
design  to  men  of  his  owo,  and  of  an  inferior  con- 
diti(»i,  exaggerating  their  cruel  oppression  under 
a  stem  aristocracy,  which  he  contrasted  with  the 
mild  equality  of  the  neighbouring  communities ; 
and  perhaps  asserting,  that  if  they  must  submit 
to  a  master,  it  would  be  better  to  have  one  than 
mantf  ;  that  even  the  subjects  of  a  monarchy  en- 
joyed greater  equality  and  liberty  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Spartan  republic  •,  since  the  former 
all  equally  participated  in  those  preferments  and 
honours,  to  which  not  only  the  slaves,  the  Helots, 
and  freedmen,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian people,  were  forbidden  to  aspire. 
After  this  general  representation,  he  neglected 
not,  what  was  more  effectual  and  important,  to 
arraign  the  jwrog^nce  and  cruelty  of  particular 

9  This  language  I  have  often  heard  from  the  $%tbjecU  of  a  modern 
republic^  whose  citkefts  are  not  more  remarkable  for  their  firmness 
in  mamtaimng  power,  than  for  their  inoderatioa  in  exercising  it. 

The  abo?e  note  was  written  thirty-tix  yean  ago  in  the  once 
happy  canton  of  Bern.  Though  long  habituated  to  the  iron,  I  enjoy 
in  recollection  a  golden  age. 
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CHAP,  senators,  and  to  inflame  the  resentment  of  indi* 
xxviL  viduals  against  their  private  and  domestic  foes ; 
nor  did  he  forget  to  encourage  them  all  with 
the  certain  prospect  of  success,  by  contrasting 
their  own  strength  and  numbers  with  the  weak- 
ness of  an  enemy,  who  might  be  taken  unarmed, 
and  cut  off  by  surprise.  ^® 
18  disco-  The  time  for  action  approached,  and  the  au- 
when  ripe  ^^^^  of  the  Conspiracy  commanded  his  associates 
for  cxecu-  to  Stay  at  home,  that  they  might  be  ready  at  a  call. 
Agesilaus,  meanwhile,  performed  the  accustomed 
vows  and  sacrifices  for  the  safety  of  the  republic : 
the  appearance  of  the  entrails  announced  some 
dreadful  and  concealed  danger ;  a  second  victim 
was  slain,  and  the  signs  were  still  more  unfa- 
vourable J  but  after  examining  the  third  sacri- 
fice, the  priest  exclaimed,  "  We  seem,  O  Age- 
silaus !  to  be  in  the  midst  of  our  enemies."  Soon 
afterwards,  a  person,  whose  name  has  not  been 
thought  worthy  of  record,  denounced  Cinadon 
to  the  magistrates,  as  guilty  of  a  treasonable  de- 
sign, of  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  render  the 
informer  an  accomplice.  When  this  informer 
was  desired  to  explain  his  declaration  more  fully, 
he  told  them,  that  Cinadon,  having  conducted 
him  to  the  great  square  of  the  city,  the  usual  place 
of  rendezvous  on  all  public  occasions,  desired 
him  to  count  the  number  of  Spartans  whom  he 
saw  in  that  .spacious  resort.  That  he  counted 
the  king,  the  ephori,  the  senators,  and  about 
forty  others,  and  then  asked  Cinadon,  for  what 
purpose  he  had  required  him  to  take  that  seem* 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  iii.  p.  493 1  et  seq. 
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ingly  useless  trouble  ?  Because,  replied  the  con-  chap. 
spirator,  I  reckon  the  Spartans  to  be  enemies  j  ,  xxvii; 
and  all  the  rest,  whose  great  numbers  you  behold 
in  the  market-place,  to  be  friends.  Nor  does  this 
proportion  apply  to  Sparta  only  j  in  the  farms 
and  villages  adjacent  to  the  city,  we  shall  in  each 
house  and  family  have  one  enemy,  the  master, 
but  am  the  servants  will  be  our  friends.  Cinadon 
then  acquainted  him  with  the  object  and  cause 
of  the  conspiracy,  which  had  been  formed  by 
men  of  probity  and  fortitude,  and  which  was  soon 
to  be  communicated  to  the  slaves,  the  peasants, 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  Lacedaemonian  people, 
whose  animosity  against  the  Spartans  was  too 
violent  to  be  concealed.  That  the  greatest  part 
of  the  conspirators,  being  trained  for  war,  had 
arms  in  their  hands ;  that  the  shops  of  the  ar- 
mourers, the  tools  of  those  artificers  who  wrought 
in  metal,  wood,  and  stone,  and  even  the  instru- 
ments of  agriculture,  might  furnish  such  weapons 
to  the  rest,  as  would  fully  answer  the  purpose 
against  unarmed  men. 

This  alarming  intelligence  roused  the  activity.  Activity 
without  shaking  the  firmness,  of  the  Spartan  ma-  ^l^^^} 
gistrates.    It  would  have  been  imprudent  to  thcSpar- 
seize  Cinadon  in  the  capital,  as  they  were  unac-  gistrates. 
quainted  with  the  extent  of  his  resources,  and 
tiie  number  of  his  associates.     On  pretence  of 
the  public  service,  they  contrived  to  send  him 
to  Anion  (for  in  similar  expeditions  they  had 
often  employed  his  ready  arm  and  enterprising 
valour),  that  he  might  seize,  in  that  licentious 
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CHAP,  city,  and  bring  within  the  reach  of  justice,  se- 
,  xxviL^  veral  daring  violators  of  the  Spartan  Laws,  among 
whom  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  who  cor- 
rupted the  manners  of  young  and  old. "     The 
senate  prepared  waggons  for  conveying  the  pri- 
soners, and  furnished  every  thing  necessary  fcwr 
the  journey.     A  body  of  chosen  horsemen  was 
appointed  to  accompany  Cinadon,  who  set  out 
without  suspecting  that  this  long  train  of  pre* 
Cinadon    paratiou  was  destined  agaiust  himself  aloue.  But 
ac^om!      no  sooner  had  he  reached  a  proper  distance  from 
P^!^^     ,  the  city  than  he  was  arrested  as  a  traitor,  and 

seized  and  11,11  /» -  3-  i       1 

punished,   compelled,  by  the  terror  ot  unmediate  death,  to 
denounce  his  accomplices.     Their  names  were 
sent  to  the  senate,  who  instantly  secured  their 
persons.     Cinadon,  Tisamenes,  a  priest,  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  were  scourged 
through  the  city,  gored  with  instruments  of  tor-  , 
ture,  and  finally  Relieved  by  death. 
Afiesiiaus       The  rash  enterprise  of  Cinadon  still  filled  the 
^mwid  Spartans  with  alarm,  when  intelligence  was  con^. 
ofrfie       veyed  of  the  formidable  preparations  of  Arta^ 
forces  ifl    xerxes,  against  whom  the  persuasive  influence  of 
^>7"P-      Lysander  encouraged  them  to  employ  the  great 
A.  c.  596.  and  solid,  but  as  yet  unknown  abilities  of  their 
young  and  warlike  prince.    Since  the  reign  of 
Agamemnon,  Agesilaus  was  the  first  Grecian 
king  who  led  the  united  forces  of  his  country 
to  make  war  in  Asia ;  and  his  expedition,  though 

"  Aycpytty  B*  tKtXwov  rrfy  ywauca,  4  KoWtnj  ficr  ^Ktyrro  mroOf  €«yoi, 
hvfuuwtoBat  8*  effect  rovs  upucvovft^yw^  AxiK^aifwywy  Ktu  wpw€vr€povs  ««* 
wfwr%po}tu    Xenoph.  p.494« 
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not  less  important  than  the  exploits  of  the  sons  chap. 
of  Atreus  and  Achilles^  is  much  inferior  in  re-  ^^^^^ 
nown ;  because  the  panegyric  of  Xenc^hon, 
warm  and  splendid  as  it  is,  even  beyond  the 
usual  colour  of  bis  compositions,  must  yet,  like 
all  other  eulogies,  be  for  ever  eclipsed  by  the 
lustre  of  the  Iliai  But  the  conquests  of  Age- 
silaus,  however  different  in  fame,  yet  surpassed* 
in  misfortune,  the  war  of  Troy.  Both  were 
pernicious  to  the  interests  of  Greece  j  but  of  the 
two,  the  victories  of  Agesilaus  proved  the  more 
fatslf  not  indeed  in  their  immediate,  but  in  their 
remote  consequences. 

In  the  ^ring  of  the  year  three  hundred  and  Diigraces 
ninety-six  before  Christ,   he  left  Sparta,  with  J^^'e 
three  thousand  Lacedaemonian  freedmen,  and  a  rivalled 
body  of  foreign  troc^,  amounting  to  ^ix  thou-  rityr  ^ 
sand,  chiefly  collected  from  the  confederate  cities 
of  Peloponnesus.     Sixice  the  irregular  and  lub- 
justifiable  conduct  of  Agis  in  his  unfortunate 
expedition  against  Argos,  the  Spartan   Kings 
were  usually  attended  in  the  field  by  a  council 
of  ten  senators,  whose  concurrence  was  held 
necessary  in  all  public  measures.    Agesilaus  de- 
manded a  council,  not  of  ten,  but  of  thirty 
i^artans;    a  refined  stroke  of  policy,  which 
strongly  indicates  that   artful  dexterity  with 
which,  during  a  Long  administration,  he  uni- 
formly promoted  the  views  of  his  interest  and 
ambition.    By  augmenting  the  number  of  tii^e 
council,  he  diminished  its  importance.    Each 
member,  possessing  less  weight  and  influence, 
felt  himself  less  concerned  in  the  honour  of  the 
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CHAP,  body ;  and  the  whole  were  more  easily  swayed 
^^^^^'  and  governed  by  the  King.  Lysander  alone, 
whose  name  in  Asia  was  illustrious  or  terrible, 
rivalled  for  a  while  the  power  of  Agesilaus.  But 
the  colleagues  of  Lysander  were  the  first  to  dis- 
pute his  pretensions,  and  to  control  his  autho- 
rity. Agesilaus  availed  himself  of  their  envy, 
and  listened  too  easily  to  the  dictates  of  selfish- 
ness, in  humbling  the  arrogance  of  a  rival  who 
had  been  the  chief  author  of  his  own  greatness. 
By  thwarting  the  measures  of  Lysander,  by  de- 
njdng  his  requests,  by  employing  him  in  offices 
imbecoming  his  dignity  *^  he  rendered  him  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  those  by  whom  he  had 
been  so  long  feared.  This  ungenerous  treatment 
of  a  benefactor,  as  well  as  the  aspiring  pride  of 
the  benefactor  himself,  which  could  excite  such 
black  ingratitude  in  an  otherwise  virtuous  breast, 
doubly  prove  the  instability  of  friendship  between 
ambitious  minds.  After  a  disgraceful  rupture, 
which  ended  in  an  afiected  reconciliation,  Ly- 
sander was  sent  by  Agesilaus  and  his  council  to 
command  the  Lacedaemonian  squadron  in  the 
Hellespont,  an  inactive  and  subordinate  service, 
in  which  he  could  not  expect  an  opportunity  of 
performing  any  thing  worthy  of  his  ancient  fame« 
He  returned,  therefore,  in  a  few  months  to 
Sparta,  covered  with  disgrace,  enraged  by  dis- 
appointment, and  vowing  implacable  revenge 
against  the  cruel  ingratitude  of  his  friend,  which 

■*  Lysander  was  known  in  the  East  as  a  conqueror ;  Agesilaus 
made  him  a  commissary.  Vld.  Plut  in  Agesil.  &  Lysander.  &  Xc» 
noph.  Hellen.  1.  iii.  p.  497. 
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he  felt  more  deeply  than  the  injustice  of  all  his  c  H  A  p. 
enemies  together.  xxviL^ 

Agesilaus  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Ephesus,  Treachery 
a  place  recommended  by  its  centrical  situation,  phern^ 
as  the  most  convenient  rendezvous  for  the  recruits 
which  flocked  to  his  standard  from  every  part 
of  the  coast ;  at  the  same  time  that  such  a  station 
enabled  him  to  conceal  from  the  enemy  which  of 
their  provinces  was  the  intended  object  of  his 
invasion.  Thither  Tissaphemes  sent  an  embassy, 
demanding  the  reason  of  such  mighty  prepar- 
ations. Agesilaus  replied,  **  That  the  Greeks  in 
Asia  might  enjoy  the  same  liberty  with  their 
brethren  in  Europe."  The  messengers  of  Tis- 
saphemes had  orders  to  declare,  that  the  King 
was  inclined  to  acknowledge  the  ancient  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  Grecian  colonies  ; 
that  the  report  of  his  hostile  intentions  against 
either  them  or  the  mother  country  was  totally 
void  (^foundation  ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  recent  transactions  between  Tissaphemes 
and  Dercyllidas,  ambassadors  might  shortly  be 
expected  from  Susa,  empowered  to  ratify  a  firm 
and  lasting  peace  between  Artaxerxes  and  the 
Greeks.  Until  this  desirable  work  should  be 
completed,  Tissaphemes  earnestly  desired  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  truce,  which,  on  his  side,  he 
was  ready  to  seal  by  whatever  formalities  Agesi- 
laus thought  proper  to  require.  The  Spar* 
tan  King  frankly  avowed  his  suspicions  of 
treachery ;  yet,  being  unwilling  to  embroil  his 
country  in  an  unnecessary  war,  he  dispatched 
D^qyllidas,  with,  two  members  of  the  Spwtw 

VOL,  HI.  s 
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CHAP,  council,  to  renew  his  late  engagements  with 
xxvji.^  Tissaphernes.  The  perfidious  satrap  swore  and 
deceived  for  the  last  time.  No  sooner  had  he 
received  the  long-expected  auxiliaries  from  the 
East,  than  he  commanded  Agesilaus  to  leave 
Ephesus,  and  to  evacuate  the  coast  of  Asia ;  if 
he  delayed  to  comply,,  the  weight  of  the  Persian 
arms  would  enforce  obedience.  The  prudent, 
or  pious  Spartan,  while  his  friends  were  alarmed 
with  this  unexpected  declaration,  assumed  an 
unusual  gaiety  of  countenance,  observing  that 
he  rejoiced  to  commence  the  war  under  such 
favourable  auspices,  since  the  treachery  of  Tis- 
saphernes must  render  the  gods  his  enemies. 
Innocent ,  Meanwhile  he  prepared  to  encounter  the 
orJ^fiT  ii^sidious  arts  of  the  satrap,  with  equal,  but 
laus.  more  innocent  address.  It  was  industriously 
given  out,  that  he  intended  to  march  into  the 
province  of  Caria,  the  favourite  residence  of 
Tissaphernes,  which  was  adorned  by  his  volup- 
tuous parks  and  palaces,  and  strengthened  by  a 
fortress,  the  repository  of  his  treasures.  The 
intervening  cities  were  ordered  to  mend  the 
roads,  to  furnish  a  market,  and  to  prepare  every 
thing  most  necessary  to  facilitate  the  march  of 
the  Grecian  army.  Tissaphernes,  not  doubting 
that  Caria  was  the  intended  scene  of  warfare, 
especially  as  the  mountainous  nature  of  that 
province  rendered  it  improper  for  horse,  in  which 
the  Greeks  were  very  poorly  provided,  encamped 
with  his  own  numerous  cavalry  in  the  plains  oi 
the  Meander,  in  order  to  intercept  the  passage 
He  defeats  of  the  enemy.     But  Agesilaus  having  posted  a 
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sufficient  garrison  irt  Ephesus,  left  that  city,  and  chap. 
turning  to  the  north,  advanced  by  rapid  marches  .^^^"  , 
into  Phrygia,  the  rich  plunder  of  which  rewarded  the  Per- 
the  active  diligence  of  his  soldiers.     The  selfish  'Z^^p 
satrap  was  unwilling  to  relieve  the  province  of  Phrygi*. 
Pfaamabazus,  by  weakening  the  defence  of  his 
own ;  and  accordingly  remained  inactive  on  the 
fruitful  banks  of  the  Meander,  whose  winding 
stream  skirts  the  nortliem  frontier  of  Caria,  still 
suspecting  an  invasion  of  the  Greeks  from  Ephe- 
8U8  and  the  neighbouring  sea-ports.  During  the 
greatest  part  of  the  summer  Agesilaus  ravaged 
Phiygia;  the   Barbarians  were   shamefully  de- 
feated in  several  rencounters ;  at  length  they 
ceased  to  resist  his  arms  j  nor  attempted  even  to 
harass  his  retreat,  when,  having  gratified  the  just 
resentment  of  his  country,  he  returned,  loaded 
with  spoil,  to  winter  in  Ephesus.  ** 

In  tide  Phrygian  expedition,  Agesilaus  shared,  Employ. 
and  surpassed  the  toils  of  the  meanest  soldier,  Sl^,^k« 
from  whom  he  refused  to  be  distinguished  by  his  jjj™8 
dress,  his  food,  or  his  accommodations  by  day  winter- 
er night.      The  inactive  season  oi  the  year  was  ^J****"^^ 
most  diligentiy  and  usefully  employed.    Ephesus 
and  the  neighbouring  towns  glowed  with  the 
ardoiir  of  military  preparation.     The  Phrygian 
wealth  was  employed  to  urge  the  hand  of  indus- 
try.     Shields,  spears,  swords,  andhelmets,  filled 
every  shop,  and  crowded  every  magazine.     The 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  allured  by  great 
rewards  to  fi>rm  their  best  horses  to  the  disci- 
pline (rfthe  field  j  and  the  wealthy  citizens  were 

«s  ^enoph.  Hellf  n.  I.  iii.  p.  49S  rt  tc^. 
«   0 
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CHAP,  exempted  from  the  service  of  the  ensuing  cam* 
xxvii.^  paign,  upon  condition  only  that  they  furnished 
a  horseman,  properly  equipped,  to  perform  their 
vicarious  duty.  The  veteran  soldiers,  as  well  as 
the  new  levies,  were  daily  exercised  within  the 
walls  of  Ephesus,  in  those  martial  amusements 
which  represented  a  faithful  image,  and  which 
formed  the  best  school,  of  war.  Agesilaus  often 
condescended  to  dispute  the  prize  of  valour  or 
dexterity  ;  his  popular  manners  endeared  him  to 
the  troops ;  the  superiority  of  his  talents  com- 
manded their  willing  obedience ;  they  vied  with 
each  other  in  honour  to  their  prince  ;  they  vied 
in  gratitude  to  the  gods  with  the  prince  himself, 
who,  as  often  as  he  obtained  the  crown  of  victory, 
dedicated  the  honourable  reward  in  the  august 
temple' of  Ephesian  Diana.  "  What  then  (adds 
a  soldier,  a  philosopher,  and  a  man  of  piety) 
might  not  be  expected  from  troops  who  delighted 
in  the  exercise  of  arms,  respected  their  general^ 
and  revered  the  gods  ?*'  ^^ 
Agesilaus  The  expectation  of  Xenophon,  who  beheld 
Khe^*  the  interesting  scenes  at  Ephesus,  which  he  has 
ensuing  inimitably  described,  was  fully  gratified  by  the 
Olynip,  success  of  the  ensuing  campaign.  Agreeably  to 
a/c.^395.  the  annual  revolution  of  oflSces  in  the  Lacedae- 
monian republic,  a  commission  of  thirty  Spartans 
was  sent  early  in  the  spring  to  supply  the  place 
of  Lysander  and  his  colleagues.  Among  the 
members  of  this  new  council  Agesilaus  distri- 
buted the  various  departments  of  military  com- 
mand.   The  superior  abilities  of  Herippidas  were 

*♦  Xenoph.  Pftneg}T.  Agosil, 
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entnisted  with  the  veteran  army  who  Tiad  served  chap. 
under  Cyrus.  Xenocles  was  appointed  to  con-  ^^^"• 
duct  the  cavaby.  Mygdo  commanded  the  Asiatic 
levies ;  Scythes,  the  Lacedaemonian  freedmen  ; 
for  himself,  as  his  peculiar  care,  the  general 
reserved  the  faithful  and  warlike  body  of  Pelo- 
ponnesian  allies,  chosen  from  the  flower  and 
vigour  of  many  flourishing  republics.  With  a 
view  to  encourage  his  soldiers  before  taking  the 
fields  he  ordered  the  Phrygian  prisoners  to  be 
brought  forth,  stripped,  and  exposed  to  sale. 
The  Greeks  viewed  with  contempt  the  delicate 
whiteness  of  their  skins,  their  flaccid  muscles, 
their  awkward  motions,  their  shapeless  forms, 
their  unwieldy  corpulence,  and  the  effeminate 
softness  of  their  whole  texture.  Such  an  enemy 
they  considered  as  nothing  superior  to  an  army 
of  women. " 

Agesilaus  had  declared,  that  he  would  be  no  Attacki 
longer  satisfied  with  ravaging  the  extremities,  but  ofthe^Pe?- 
was  determined  to  attack  the  centre,  of  the  Per-  "?n.do- 

.  minioni  in 

sian  power.  Tissaphemes,  fearful  of  being  de-  Lower 
ceived  by  a  second  feint,  again  conducted  his 
squadrons  to  the  banks  of  the  Meander,  and  re- 
inforced with  the  flower  of  his  infantry  the  gar- 
risons  of  Caria,  which  (as  the  contrary  had  been 
industriously  reported)  he  concluded  to  be  the 
main  object  of  approaching  hostilities.  But  the 
Spartan  was  too  able  a  general  to  repeat  the 
same  game.     On  this  occasion,  therefore,  he 

**XQnoph.  p.  500. 
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CHAP,   carried  into  execution  the  design  which  had  been 
AAV   .^  made  public,  marched  towards  the  royal  city  of 
Sardes,  and  ravaged  the  adjoining  territory  with- 
out opposition.     He  had  acquired  much  valuable 
booty,  and  shaken  the  fidelity  of  the  Lydians, 
before  any  enemy  appeared  to  resist  his  progress* 
That  resistance,  when  made  too  late,  proved  in- 
effectual.    After  several  successful  skirmishes, 
he  defeated  the  Persians  in  a  general  engagement 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pactolus,  surrounded  and 
took  their  camp,  in  which,  beside  other  riches. 
Death  of    he  found  seventy  talents  of  silver.     He  hoped 
ris»aphcr-  lii^g^i.g  ^q  jjj^ve  Captured  the  relentless  enemy 
of  the  Greeks,  the  perfidious  Tissaphernes  j  but 
that  crafty  traitor,  suspecting  the  event  of  the 
battle,  had  thrown  himself,  with  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  within  the  strong  walls  of  Sardes^ 
where  his  cowardice  continued  to  reside,  display- 
ing the  inglorious  pride  of  pomp  and  luxury, 
while  the  provinces  of  Artaxerxes  fell  a  prey  to 
the  hostile  invader.    The  time  of  his  punishment, 
however,  was  now  arrived.     His  whole  life  had 
been  disgraceful  to  himself;  but  its  last  scene 
had  disgraced  the  arms  of  his  master,  who  can- 
celled, by  one  stroke  of  royal  ingratitude,  the 
merit  of  innumerable  perfidies  and.cruelties  com- 
mitted for  his  service.   Tithraustes  was  sent  from 
court  to  take  ofi'the  head  of  the  obnoxious  satrap ; 
.    who,  being  allured  to  a  conference,  was  caught 
by  his  own  arts  ^®,  and  met  with  a  deser\^ed  fate  j 

»•  Pol}  senus,  1.  vii.   The  fact  is  mentioned  with  few  circumstanccs^ 
in  Diodorus,  and  with  none  in  Xenophon,  p.  50 i. 
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although  the  author  of  his  death  was  perhaps  the  c  h  a  p. 
only  man  in  Persia  or  in  Greece  with  whom  ,^^|^^ 
Tissaphernes  had  any  claim  of  merit. 

Tithraustes,  w^ho   had   come  from   Babylon  He  is  sue- 
escorted  by  a  powerful  body  of  cavalry,  carried  jithrau^ 
the  mandate  of  the  Great  King  for  assuming  the  '^*'  ^^^ 
government  of  Lower  Asia,  and  the  conduct  of  the  same 
the  war.     Having  removed  the  only  rival  who  induct. 
had  interest  or  ability  to  dispute  this  extensive 
and  honourable  commission,  his  next  care  was  to 
send  an  embassy  to  Agesilaus,  which,  instead  of 
indicating  the  character  of  a  great  general,  (for 
such  Tithraiistes  was  esteemed  in  the  East,) 
betrayed  the  mean  and  temporising  genius  of  his 
worthless  predecessors.     The  ambassadors  were 
instructed  to  declare,  "  That  Tissaphernes,  au- 
thor of  those  troubles  which  embroiled  Greece 
and  Persia,  had  suffered  a  just  death ;  and  that 
the  King,  who  had  been  too  long  deceived  by 
his  artifices,  was  now  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  the  Grecian  colonies,  on  con- 
dition that  Agesilaus  withdrew  his  troops  from 
Asia.'*     The  Spartan  honestly  replied,  «  That 
the  alternative  of  war  or  peace  depended  not  on 
himself,  but  on  the  resolution  of  the  assembly 
and  senate ;  nor  could  he  remove  his  forces  from 
the  East  without  the  express  command  of  his 
republic."     The  artful  satrap,  perceiving  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  interrupt,  determined 
at  least  to  divert,  the  course  of  hostilities.    None 
knew  better  than  Tithraustes  the  use  of  money  as 
an  instrument  of  negociation.    He  condescended 
to  purchase  from  Agesilaus,  by  a  very  large  sum, 

s  4 
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CHAP,  the  tranquillity  of  Lydia  ;  and,  Jts  it  seemed  a 
xxviL    jnatter  of  indifference  to  the  Spartan  King  which 
particulai*  portion  of  the  Persian  dominions  felt 
the  weight  of  his  invasion,  he  evacuated  that 
province,  and  again  entered  Phrygia. 
Agesiiau^        While  he  pursued  his  march  northwards,  he 
^SSuhe*    ^^^  overtaken  in  Ionia  by  a  welcome  messenger 
command   from  home,  who  delivered  him  a  letter,  testifying 
cian  fleet;  the  grateful  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  pro^ 
xcvrS       ^^S^^S  t^^  t^^"^  ^^  ^^  miUtary  command,  and 
A.  c.  394.  entrusting  him  with  the  numerous  fleet,  which 
bad  sailed  two  years  before,  to  counteract  the 
designs  of  the  enemy.  *'    This  fleet,  consisting 
of  ninety  gallies,  was  actually  commanded  by 
Pharax,  who,   during    the    glorious  career  of 
Agesilaus's  victories,   had    silently   performed 
very  usefid  and  meritorious  service.     The  naval 
preparations  of  Artaxerxes,  which,  as  above  men<- 
tioned^  first  excited  the  alarm  in  Greece,  were 
still  carried  on  with  activity.     Various  squfidrons 
were  equipped  in  the  harbours  of  Phoeniciat 
Cilicia,  and  other  maritime  provinces^  of  which 
the  combined  strength  would  have  far  exceeded 
the  fleet  of  Greece.     But  the  vigilant  diligence 
of  Pharax  prevented  their  union.     His  ships 
were  victualled  by  Nephres,  the  rebellious  vice- 
roy of  Egypt ;  with  whom,  in  the  name  of  Sparta^ 
he  had  contracted  an  alliance.     The  ports  of 
Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  the  Greek  cities  in  the 
Carian  Chersonesus,  were  open  to  his  cruisers. 
Availing  himself  of  these  important  advantagesj^ 

^Xenopb.  HcUen.  Liu.  p*5oi. 
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he  steered  with  rapidity  along  the  hostile  shores ;  chap. 
and  seasonably  dividing  or  combining  his  fleet,  v^f^Y^ 
efiectually  restrained  liie  enemy  from  making 
their  projected  descents  on  Peloponnesus,  and 
even  deterred  them  from  sailing  the  Asiatic  *®seas. 
Agesilaus,  unmindful  of  this  essential  service,  which  h« 
which  had  prevented  any  diversion  of  the  Greek  ^  pSaa- 
forces  in  the  East,  deprived  Fharax  of  the  com-  '*•'• 
mand,  and  substituted  in  his  stead  Pisander,  a 
near  relation  of  his  own,  who  possessed  indeed 
the  ambitious  valour  and  manly  firmness  of  the 
Spartan  character,  but  neither  the  experience, 
nor  the  abilities,  sufficient  to  qualify  him  for  this 
weighty  trust. 

The  first  efiects  of  this  fatal  error  were  eclipsed  AgefiiMw 
by  a  momentary  blaze  of  glory.     Agesilaus  en-  ^ISI^M^f* 
tered  Phrygia ;  attacked,  conquered,  and  pursued  conqucr- 
Phamabazus ;  who,  flying  from  post  to  post,  was  pma^ 
successively  driven  from  every  part  of  his  valu-  •"P^* 
able  province.  *•    The  fame  of  the  Grecian  vic- 
tories struck  terror  into  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries.    Cotys  *^,  or  Corylas,  the  proud  tyrant  of 
Pi^hlagonia,  who  disdained  the  friendship  of  the 
Great  King  ^^  sent  humbly  to  request  that  the 
native  valour  of  his  numerous  and  invincible  ca- 
valry might  be  associated  with  the  Spartan  ^  arms. 
The  inferior  satraps,  and  especially  their  oppress- 

^  Isocrat.  Panegyr.  He  does  not  g^ve  the  name  of  the  admiral 
wluch  we  find  in  Xenophon*s  Gr.  Hist 

'•  Xenc^h.  compares  his  erratic  course  to  the  wanderings  of  Scy- 
thian Nomades. 

^  He  is  called  Cotvs  in  Xenoph.  Gr.  Hist^  Plutarch,  and  Diodo- 
rus ;  and  Cprylas  in  Xtnoph.  Anabas.  1.  v.  p.  370. 

*«XeM>pli.ibid.  •>  Pint,  in  Ageail. 
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CHAP,  ed  subjects,  courted  the  protection  of  Agesilaus, 
xxviL^  expecting  that  the  unknown  dominion  of  Greece 
would  be  lighter  than  the  yoke  of  Persia,  of 
which*  they  had  long  felt  and  regretted  the  seve- 
rity. The  deceitful  Ariaeus,  who  had  shared  the 
guilt,  without  sharing  the  punishment  of  Cyrus, 
could  never  be  heartily  reconciled  to  a  mastei' 
against  whom  he  had  once  rebelled.  His  actual 
wealth,  and  ancient  honours,  gave  him  a  power- 
ful influence  over  the  numerous  Barbarians  who 
had  followed  the  standard  of  Cyrus  and  his  own  j. 
and  whose  discontented  spirits  might  easily  be 
inflamed  into  a  second  revolt  ^  The  commotion 
was  general  in  Lesser  Asia ;  and,  as  Egypt  had 
already  rebelled,  Agesilaus,  at  the  head  of  about 
twenty  thousand  Greeks,  and  innumerable  Bar- 
barian allies,  might  entertain  a  very  rational  ex- 
pectation to  shake  the  throne  of  Artaxerxesj 
especially  as  the  experience  of  his  friend  and 
admirer,  Xenophon,  who  was  still  the  companion 
of  his  arms,  must  have  powerfully  encouraged 
him  to  that  glorious  enterprise.  ** 
which  are  But  an  Undertaking  of  which  the  success,  how- 
uifex'^^^  ever  splendid,  could  not  probably  have  been  fol- 
ed  inteiii-  Jowecl  by  any  solid  advantages,  because  the  di- 
GreecJ^'"  minutive  territory  and  scanty  population  of  Spar- 
ta formed  a  basis  far  too  feeble  to  support  such 
a  weight  of  conquest,  was  blasted  in  the  bloom 
of  hope,  by  intelligence  equally  unexpected  and 
distressful.  Tithraustes,  who  knew  the  power  of 
gold  over  tlie^Grecian  councils,  determined,  with 

^  Plut.  in  Agesil.  Diodor.  ].  xir.  p.  439.  . 

^  Diodor.  ibid^&  Xcneph.  Agesil.  Panegyr.&  Phit  in  AgtdL 
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the  approbation  of  the  King  his  master,  to  give  chap. 
fiill  play  to  this  mam-spring  of  politics.  The  v^?^S 
Cretan  and  ^gean  seas  were  carelessly  guarded 
by  the  unsuspecting  confidence  of  the  new  ad- 
miral.  Tithraustes  perceived  the  neglect ;  and 
dispatched,  without  any  fear  of  capture,  various 
emissaries  into  Greece,  well  qualified,  by  bribes 
and  address,  to  practise  with  the  discontented 
and  factious  demagogues,  the  natural  enemies  of 
Sparta,  of  aristocratic  government,  and  of  the 
public  tranquillity.  * 

The  principal  instrument  of  these  secret  nego-  m«iiw  by 
ciations  was,  Timocrates  of  Rhodes,  a  man  of  an  Pe^ant 
intriguing  and  audacious  spirit,  who  carried  with  *"°^!®  • 
him  no  less  a  sum  than  fifty  talents  (above  nine  that  coun- 
thousand  pounds  sterling),  which  he  distributed,  ^^' 
with  lavish  promises  of  future  bounty,  to  Cyclon 
of  Argos,  to  Timolaus  and  Polyanthes  of  Corinth, 
to  Androclides,  Ismenias  and  Galaxadorus  of 
Thebes  ;  names  for  the  most  part  obscure  in  the 
annals  of  war,   but  important  in  the  history  of 
domestic  faction.     The  tyranny  of  Sparta  was 
the  perpetual  theme  of  these  venal  hirelings,  not 
only  in  their  respective  communities  but  in  every 
quarter  of  Greece  to  which  they  were  successive- 
ly carried  with  a  mercenary  diligence.     They 
painted  in  the  strongest  colours  the  injustice^  the 
cruelty  and  the  immeasurable  ambition  of  that 
haughty  republic,  who  had  made  soldiers  of  her 
slaves,  that  she  might  make  slaves  of  her  allies. 
The  destructive  and  impious  devastation  of  the 

^s  Xenoph.  p.  515.  et  seq.   » 
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CHAP,  sacred  territory  of  Elis  was  arraigned  with  every 
y^^^^  term  of  reproach.  The  same  calamities,  it  was- 
prophesied,  must  soon  overwhelm  the  neigb* 
bouring*  countries,  unless  they  prepared  (while 
it  was  yet  time  to  prepare)  for  a  vigorous  de- 
fence; since  Sparta  pursued  her  conquests  in 
Asia  with  no  other  view  but  to  hJl  the  security, 
and  rivet  the  chains,  of  Greece.  * 
Motives  Strong  as  these  invectives  may  appear,  and 
the^ie-  interested  as  they  certainly  were,  they  did  not 
mies  of  exceed  the  truth  ;  and  what  is  of  more  import- 
were  actu-  ance,  they  were  addressed  to  men  well  disposed 
*^^*  to  believe  them.  Since  the  subversion  of  the 
Athenian  power,  the  imperious  government  of 
Sparta  had  rendered  her  almost  alike  odious  to 
her  old,  and  to  her  new,  confederates.  The 
former,  and  particularly  the  Corinthians,  Arca- 
dians, and  Achaeans,  complained  with  the  warmth 
which  justice  gives,  that,  after  sharing  the  toils 
and  dangers  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  they  had 
been  cruelly  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  victory. 
The  latter,  and  especially  such  communities  as 
had  revolted  from  Athens,  lamented  that  their 
blood  and  treasure  had  been  spent  in  vain.  They 
had  fought  for  freedom  and  independence ;  but 
their  valour  had  been  rewarded  by  a  more  in- 
tolerable servitude.  Argos  had  long  been  the 
enemy,  and  Thebes  aspired  to  become  the  rival, 
of  Sparta.  Above  all,  the  Athenians,  animated 
by  the  patriotism  of  Thrasybulus,  their  deliverer 
from  the  Spartan  yoke,  lojiged  to  employ  the 

4  ^*  Xenoph.  p.  514. 
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first  moments  of  returning  vigour  in  the  pursuit  chap. 
of  glory  and  revenge.  xxvil^ 

The    corruption   of   those  morbid  humours,  Circum- 
which  must  soon  have  fermented  of  themselves,  JJhich^cn- 
was  accelerated  by  the  mercenary  emissaries  of  ^".''^. 
Jtithraustes.     The  occasion,  too,  seemed  favour-  Uty. 
able  for  assaulting  the  domestic  strength  of  a 
republic,  whose  arms  were  emulously  employed 
in  extending  her  distant  conquests.     The  con- 
duct  of  the  Thebans  had  already  announced  this 
design.     They  not   only   refused  assistance  to 
Agesilaus  towards  carrying  on  his  eastern  cam* 
paign,  but  treated  him  without  respect  or  de- 
cency, while  he  crossed  their  dominions ;  and, 
were  not  ambition  blind,  he  must  have  perceived 
and  resented  their  hostility,  and  have  delayed  to 
undertake  his  expedition  against  Asia,  till  he 
had  extinguished  the  seeds  of  war  in  Greece. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  concurring  causes  Their  cau- 
which  hastened  a  rupture,  such  was  the  terror  ^^il^^' 
of  the  Spartan  name,  increased  by  the  recent  t*>«war. 
glory  of  Agesilaus,  that  none  of  her  numerous 
enemies  had  courage  openly  to  take  arms  and 
to  avow  their  just  animosity*    After  various,  but 
secret  conferences,  held  in  the  principal  cities, 
it  was  determined  to  wound  that  republic  through 
her  allies,  the  Phocians,  who  were  distinguished, 
amidst  the  very  general  discontent,  by  their  un- 
sh^en    attachment    and  fidelity.     The   Locri 
Ozolae,  a  fierce  and  insolent  people  ^,  who  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phocis,  were  easily  per- 

•7  Thucydid.  1.  L  p.  4.  et  p«  47. 
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CHAP,  suaded  to  levy  contributions  from  a  district  on 
xxvii.^  their  eastern  frontier,  to  which  they  had  not  the 
smallest  claim,  and  of  which  the  dominion  had 
been  long  a  matter  of  dispute  between  the  Pho- 
cians  and  Thebans.  Both  these  states  seem  to 
have  been  injured,  and  exactly  in  the  same  de- 
gree,  by  this  aggression ;  but  the  Phocians,  who 
were  the  enemies  of  the  Locri,  took  arms  to 
revenge,  while  the  Thebans,  who  were  their 
friends,  prepared  to  abet,  their  injustice.  They 
expected,  and  their  expectation  was  gratified, 
that  the  Spartans  would  quickly  interfere  in  a 
quarrel  that  affected  the  most  important  interests 
of  tiieir  Phocian  allies  ;  a  measure  which  tended 
precisely  to  that  issue  which  prudence  and  policy 
required,  since  the  Thebans  would  be  compelled 
to  at*m  in  their  own  defence,  and  must  appear 
to  all  the  neutral  states  of  Greece,  and  even  to 
their  Lacedaemonian  enemies,  to  be  undesign- 
edly dragged  into  a  war,  not  from  an  inclination 
to  commit,  but  from  the  necessity  to  repel, 
injuries.^® 
Campaign  The  irascible  pride  of  Sparta^  ever  prone  to 
dcr  uT"'  chastise  the  smallest  offences  with  unbounded  se- 
'^^^^'  verity,  conq)ired  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  Thebes  and  her  allies.  Instead  of  condescend- 
ing to  remonstrate,  instead  of  demanding  satis- 
faction, instead  of  ordering  the  Thebans  to  eva- 
cuate the  territory  of  Phocis,  and  to  abstain 
from  future  injury,  the  i^artans  flew  to  arms, 

*"  Xenoph.  Hellen.  l.iii.  ad  fin.    Diodor.  xir.  82.    Plutarch,  in 
Ly tand.  p.  448.  et  icq. 
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:and  marched  to  invade  Boeotia.  On  the  first  chap. 
rumour  of  hostilities,  the  activity  of  Lysander  ^^^^°- 
had  been  employed  to  assemble  their  northern 
confederates;  the  Maleans,  Heracleans,  with 
those  who  inhabited  the  villages  of  Doris  and 
Mount  Oeta,  He  penetrated  into  the  Theban 
territory,  gained  Lebadea  by  force,  Orchome- 
nus  by  address,  and  prepared  to  assault  the  walls 
of  Haliartus,  which,  next  to  Thebes,  was  the 
strong^t  of  the  Boeotian  cities.  The  difficulty 
of  this  enterprise  made  him  dispatch  a  messenger 
to  hasten  the  arrival  of  Pausanias,  the  Spartan 
King,  who  had  led  forth  six  thousand  Pelopon- 
nesians,  to  co-operate  with  this  experienced 
commander.  The  unfortunate  messenger  was 
taken  by  the  scouts  of  the  Thebans,  and  with 
him  a  letter,  in  which  Lysander  had  signified 
his  purpose,  and  appointed  the  time  of  rendez-  • 
vous  with  Pausanias,  that  they  might  surprise 
Haliartus  with  their  combined  forces.  * 

At  the  same  time  that  this  useful  intelligence  The  The- 
was  brought  to  Thebes,  there  arrived  in  that  ^""^ . 
city  a  powerful  reinforcement  of  Athenian  troops,  the  ni^t 
who,   though  their  own  capital  was  unwalled  feJ^e*of 
and  defenceless,  had  been  persuaded  by  Thrasy-  Haiiartuf. 
bulus  to  brave  the  resentment  of  Sparta.     To 
these  generous  auxiliaries  the  Thebans  com- 
mitted tteir  dty,  their  wives,   their  children, 
and  every  object  of  their  most  tender  concern ; 
while  the  warlike  youth,  and  almost  all  those  of 
a  military  age,  assembled  in  complete  armour, 

••  Xenoph,  Hellen.  p.  505.  ct  seq. 
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CHAP,  departed  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  performing 
y^^^  a  journey  of  fifteen  miles  with  silence  and  cele- 
rity, reached,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  the  gates 
of  Haliartus.     Their  unexpected  arrival  struck 
a  pleasing  terror  into  their  friends,  who  were 
affected  still  more  deeply  when  they  understood 
the  cause  of  this  nocturnal  expedition.    The 
Thebans  dispelled  their  fear,  and  animated  their 
resolution,  hoping  not  only  to  save  Haliartus^ 
but  to  obtain  a  signal  advantage  over  the  un« 
suspecting  confidence  of  the  assailants. 
Stratagem       For  this  purpose,  they  sent  a  strong  detach- 
t^ey  de-     Taent  to  lie  in  ambush  without  the  walls.  .  The 
li^jjj^      rest,  reinforced  by  the  townsmen,  formed  them- 
selves in  battle  array,  and  stood  to  their  arms, 
behind  the  gates.     Lysander   arrived    in   the 
morning  j  but  Pausanias,  who  had  not  received 
•        his  message,  still  continued  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Hataea.  The  soldiers,  flushed  by  recent 
victory,  disdained  to  depend  on  the  tardy  mo- 
tions of  their  auxiliaries.     They  requested  Ly- 
sander to  lead  them  against  the  place ;  a  mea- 
sure to  which  he  was  otherwise  much  inclined^, 
being  eager  to  snatch  the  glory  to  himself,  with- 
out  dividing  it  with  Pausanias,    his  rival  and 
enemy. 
Battle  of        He  approached  the  town,  and  boldly  beiran 

Haliartus,      _         ^     i  .    .        ^,  „  j  i_    .  i 

and  death  the  attack,  perccivmg  the  walls  and  battlements 

wmdS.      *^  ^^  unguarded.     But  before  any  breach  was 

made,  the  different  gates  at  once  flew  open, 

while  the  Thebans  and  Haliartans  rushed  forth 

with  one  consent,  and  with  resistless  fiiry.    X^y- 
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Sander,  with  a  priest  who  attendedT  him,  was  chap. 
dain  on  the  first  onset*  His  men  began  to  rally,  y^^^^^\ 
but  the  Thebans,  posted  in  ambush  without  the 
city,  occasioned  a  new  terror.  The  enemy  every 
where  gave  way ;  about  a  thousand  fell  in  the 
field*  of  battle,  the  rest  were  routed,  put  to 
flight,  and  pursued  with  great  slaughter.  ^ 

The  first  intelligence  of  this  fatal  disaster  ^ , 
brought  Pausanias  to  the  scene  of  action,  that  he 
might  examine  the  full  extent  of  the  calamity. 
It  would  have  been  fruitless  to  assault  the  for- 
tified strength  of  Haliartus  ;  but  it  was  necessary 
to  carry  ofi*  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Pausanias 
held  a  council  of  war,  to  determine  whether  this 
pious  duty  should  be  effected  by  force,  or  whether 
he  might  condescend  to  solicit  the  humanity  of 
the  victors.  Force  seemed  dangerous,  as  the 
principal  destruction  had  happened  immediately 
under  the  walls  of  the  place,  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  approach  without  suffering  ex- 
tremely from  the  missile  weapons  of  the  enemy, 
aqd  without  being  exposed  to  a  *  second  sally, 
p^^hap^  more  bloody  than  the  former.  It  was 
therefore  unanimously  resolved  to  send  a  Spaitan 
herald  to  Haliartus,  requesting  le^ve  to  bury  the 
dead.  The  demand  was  granted,  on  condition 
that  the  Peloponnesian  army  should  immediately 
evacuate  Boeotia.  Pausanias  complied,  and 
returned  to  Sparta.  His  want  of  success,  rather 
than  his  demerit,  subjected  him  to  trial  and  con- 
demnation.    He  escaped  capital  punishment  by 

>*  Xenoph.  L  iil  p.  505.  et  leq.    Plutfurch.  in  Ljiand. 
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CHAP,  flying^  to  Tegea,  where  he  soon  afterwards  sick^ 
xxvp.^  ^jj^j  ^^^  jjgj^     jjjg  son  Agesipolis  assumed  the 

Spartan  sceptre»  which  at  that  juncture  required 
the  direction  of  more  experieliced  hands. '^ 

SI  Xenopb.  !•  iii.  p.  505.  et  seq.    Plutardu  in  Lyumd. 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 

tUcall  of  Agisilausjrom  the  East. — Hi  invades  Bctotia. 
—  Views  ofEvigoras  King  of  Cyprus.  —  His  Friend- 
ship with  Canon.  —  T/ie  latter  entrusted  with  the 
Persian  Fleet.  —  He  defeats  the  Lacedamonians. — 
Battle  of  Coroncea. —  The  Corinthian  War.  —  Conon 
rebuilds  the  fVaUs  and  Harbours  of  Athens.  —  Conquests 
qfCdn&n  and  T^rasybukts*  — *  Peace  of  Antalcidas. 

IHE  defeat  at  Haliartus,  which  exasperated   chap. 
Without  humbling  the  Spartans,  confirmed  the  ,^^^^"', 
courage  of  their  enemies,  and  hastened  the  de«  Theiei^iM 
fection  of  their  allies.     ITie  league  was  openly  J^,^ 
ratified  and  avowed  by  the  republics  of  Thebes,  Sp*rtm 
Argos,  Athens,  and  Corinth.    The  spirit  of  revolt  that^^b- 
seized  Euboea,  pervaded  the  provinces  of  Acarn-  ^j^^jJJU^ 
ania,  Leucas,  Ambracia,  the  rich  cities  of  Chalcis,  from  the 
and  the  warlike  principalities  of  Thessaly.  *    The  oi^p. 
whole  fabric  of  the  Spartan  power,  raised  and  Y^A^:^. 
cemented  by  a  war  of  twenty-seven  years,  was 
shaken  to  the  foundation )  tlieir  victorious  leaders 
wefe  no  more;  nor  did  any  resource  remain,  but 
that  of  recalling  Agesilaus  from  his  Asiatic 
vtet^me^  that  the  fortune  and  valour  of  thk 

•  Diodor.  1.  sit.  p.  449.    Xenoph.  HellcM.  hiik  |kM7. 
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xxvni. 


He  com- 
iniiiiicates 
his  recall 
to  the 
troops. 


accomplished  general  might  sustain  the  falling 
ruins  of  his  country.  He  received  the  fatal 
scytale  %  intimating  his  recall,  at  the  important 
crisis  of  his  fortune.  He  had  completed  his 
preparations  for  marching  into  Upper  Asia,  and 
his  heart  already  beat  witli  the  ardour  of  des- 
tined conquest  and  promised  glory,  ^ 

Having  assembled  the  confederates,  he  com- 
municated the  revered  order  of  the  republic,  with- 
which  he  expressed  his  resolution  immediately  to 
cdmply.  The  generous  troops,  having  associated 
their  own  honour  with  the  renown  of  the  general, 
testified  their  grief  and  their  reluctance  by  tears 
and  entreaties.  Bui  Agesilaus  remained  firm  in 
his  purpose,  to  obey  the  command  of  Sparta,  to 
set  bounds  to  his  triumphs  in  the  East,  and  Uy 
turn  the  direction  of  his  arms  towards  a  less 
alluring  field  to  which  duty  summoned  ^him. 
Before  crossing  the  Hellespont,  he  detached  four 
thousand  veteran  soldiers  to  strengthen  the 
Asiatic  garrisons ;  several  of  which  he  visited  in 
person,  every  where  assuring  his  friends,  that  it 
was  his  most  earnest  wish  to  rejoin  tKem  in  Asia, 
whenever  the  troubles  of  Greece  should  permit 
his  absence  from  that  country. 


*  See  Vol.  n.  cxii.  p.  60. 

s  Platarch.  m  Agenl.  &  Xenopb.  Hellen.  l.iv.  p.  513. 

«  Xeooph.  Hellen.  &  Panegyr  Agetil  &  Plutarch,  in  AgetiL, 
bestow  seemingly  immoderate  praises  on  tiiis  resolution ;  but  it  is  to 
be  considered,  that  in  the  tumultuary  governments  of  Greece,  it  wag 
Hot  uncommon  to  biehold  a  successftal  general,  ptoud  of  the  ceal  tmd 
strength  of  his  followers,  set  at  defiance  the  feeble  authority  of  se- 
nates Knd  asseniblies. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  army,  and  particularly   chap. 
the  new  levies  of  lonians  and  ^Soliaris,  who  had  ^^^^ 
passed  their  apprenticeship  in   arms  under  his  Their  de- 
fortunate  standard,  declared,  with  tears  of  af-  [^  wm 
fection,  that  they  would  never  abandon  their  pr"d^nd/ 

•^  encour- 

b^loved  generaL  Agesilaus  encouraged  this  dis-  aged  by 
position,  which  was  extremely  favourable  to  his  '^«*"*°^ 
views ;  and,  lest  it  might  be  nothing  but  a  sally 
of  temporary  enthusiasm,  artfully  secured  its 
permanence,  by  proposing  the  distribution  of 
valuable  rewards,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
to  such  officers  as  brought  the  best  companies  of 
foot  or  cavalry  for  the  service  of  his  European 
expedition.  He  was  able  to  perform  his  prai 
mises  with  a  generous  magnificence ;  since,  after 
defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  war,  he 
carried  from  Asia  above  a  thousand  talents,  or 
an  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  * 

When  the  whole  forces  were  assembled  in  the  His  retnm 
Chersonesus,  they  probably  amounted  to  about  ^  ^"*<*- 
ten  thousand  men.  Their  nearest  route  into 
Greece  lay  through  the  same  countries  that  had 
been  traversed  near  a  century  before. by  Xerxes; 
but  the  activity  of  Agesilaus  accomplished  in  a 
month  what,  to  eastern  effeminacy,  had  been  the 
journey  of  a  laborious  year.  In  the  long  interval 
of  time  between  these  celebrated  expeditions^ 
the  Barbarians  of  Thrace  and  Macedon,  through 
whose  countries  it  was  necessary  to  march,  seem 
not  to  have  made  much  improvement  in  the  arts 

^  Xeoopb.  Hellen.  &  Panegyr.  Agenl.  &  Plutarch,  in  Agetil.  & 
Diodor.  p.  441. 
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CHAP,  of  war  or  peace.  They  were  still  undi^ciplitfed 
XXvnL  ^^^  disuTjited ;  and  their  desultory  arms  were 
alike  incapable  of  opposing  the  Spartan  and  the 
He  defeats  Persian.  Agesilaus  descended  unobstructed  into 
•aKan  ca-  the  plains  of  Thessaly,  where  his  progress  wai^ 
™^"  stopped  for  a  mon)ent  by  the  numerous  cavalry 
of  that  country,  whose  petty  princes  had  acceded 
to  the  alliance  formed  against  the  ambition  of 
Sparta.  By  a  judicious  dispo^tion  of  his  forces, 
and  by  evolutions  equally  skilful  and  rapid,  he 
^eedi]y  surmounted  this  obstacle*  To  the  charge 
of  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  he  opposed  the  weight 
of  his  heavy-armed  men,  by  whom  the  enemy 
were  routed  and  put  to  flight.  Then  With  his 
own  horsemen,  who  would  have  proved  an  un* 
equal  match  for  the  unbroken  vigour  of  the  Thesr 
salians,  he  pursued  them  with  great  slaughter, 
took  many  prisoners,  and  erected  a  trophy  of 
his  victory,  between  the  mountains  Prantes  awl 
Narthacium  \  which  form  the  western  boundary 
of  the  extensive  plain  of  Coron^ea. 
Iim^^  Instead  of  continuing  his  journey  through  ihfi 
hostile  country  of  Locris,  whose  weakness  he 
disdained  tp  chastise,  he  marched  through  the 
friendly  territories  of  Doris  and  Phocis,  that  he 
might  turn  the  shock  of  the  war  against  th^ 
daring  and  rebellious  Thebans.  He  found  them 
in  arms  with  their  powerful  allies,  rather  pro- 
voked, than  discouraged,  by  a  bloody  but  unde«- 
cisive  battle,  which,  soon  after  the  disaster  at 
Haliartus,  they  had  fought  against  the  Lacedis- 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  Lh.  p.  5lt. 
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momans  at  Epiecta,  a  small  town  on  the  comnum  chap* 
frontier  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon.  The  confede-  £J2> 
late  army  was  still  about  twenty  thousand  strong ; 
the  forces  of  Agesilaus  fully  equalled  that  num* 
ber,  as  he  had  received  considerable  supplies 
from  Sparta  and  Phocis ;  and  as  the  secondary 
cities,  particularly  Orchomenus  of  Boeotia,  and 
Epidaurus  of  Argolis,  had  joined  his  arms, 
prompted  by  their  usual  envy  and  resentment 
against  their  respective  capitals.  The  hostile  bat* 
talions  approached  ;*  those  of  Agesilaus  march* 
ing  in  good  order,  from  the  banks  of  the  Cephis* 
sus,  while  the  Thebans  impetuously  descended 
from  the  mountains  o[  Helicon.  Before  they 
arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  in  the  Boeotian 
plain  o£  Coronssa^  a  city  thirty  miles  distant 
from  Thebes,  the  superstition  of  both  armies  was 
alarmed  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  the  wisdom 
of  Agesilaus  was  alarmed,  far  more  justly,  by 
most  unexpected  intelligence  from  the  East.  ^ 

Since  his  unfortunate  partiality  had  entrusted  £nis^n» 
the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  to  the  obstinacy  and  in*  hJTh^^ 
experience  of  his  kinsman  Pisander,  the  Persian,  ^^^^^ 
or  rather  Phoenidan,  squadrons  had  been  com*  ^pnu. 
mitted  to  the  direction  of  a  far  more  able  com- 
mander.    After  the    decisive   engagement  at 
.£gos*Potamos,  which  was  followed  by  the  tak* 
iog  of  Athens,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Pelo* 
ponnesian  war,  Conon,  the  Athenian  admiral 

7  Tlie  plaees  distiDguiibed  by  that  name  are  described  by  Strabo» 
p.  407.  410,  41 1.  and  454. 
«  Xepopb.  Helleo.  liw,  p. 518.    Pl^t.  in  Agfinl^ 
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CUAP«  escaped  with  a  few  ealleys into  the  harbour  t>£ 
^^T.tT"  Salamis,  the  capital  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  That 
city,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  island^  was 
then  subject  to  Evagoras,  a  man  whom  the  voice 
of  panegyric  represents  as  governing  with  con- 
summate wisdom  \  a  kingdom  which  he  had  ac- 
quired by  heroic  valour.  This  admired  prince 
boasted  a  descent  from  Teucer,  who,  returning 
from  the  siege  of  Troy  eight  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  reign  of  Evagoras,  had  founded  the  first 
Gb'ecian  colony  on  tlie  Cyprian  shore.  During 
that  long  space  of  time,  Salamis  had  undergone 
various  revolutions.  Evagoras  was  born  and  edu- 
cated under  the  reign  of  an  usurper,  who  fell  by 
the  dagger  of  an  assassin,  who  in  his  turn  assumed 
th^  crown.  Evagoras  fled  to  Ciliqia,  obtained  the 
protection  of  the  satrap  of  that  province,  re- 
turned to  Salamis  with  a  handful  of  men,  sur- 
prised and  dethroned  the  new  tyrant,  to  whom 
he  was  not  bound  by  any  tie  of  allegiance* 
Hi«  au  From  the  moment  that  h^  beiran  to  xeiirn,  Jie 

tachment      ,.  ,     ,  .  i  /.      ?  /»       *   / 

to  Athens,  discovered  the  most  partial  fondness  for  Athens, 
ghb^fOT*^"  in  whose  language,  arts,  and  institutions,  his 
Conontiie  youth  had  been  liberally  instructed;  and  which 
afterwards  formed  the  study  and  delight  of  his 
manhood,  the  amusement  and  consolation  of  his 
declining  age.  But  unfortunately  for  the  sen- 
sibility and  affectionate  gratitude  of  Evagoras^ 
towards  a  country  to  which  he  owed  his  education 
and  his  happiness,  he  lived  at  a  period  when» 

9  Isocrates's  panegyric  of  £vagoras  may  be  entitled  tbe  picture  of. a 
jgreat  king ;  tbe  cbaracter  is  only  too  perfect. 
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btfore  the  situation  of  his  principality  enabled  chap, 
him  to  afibrd  any  effectual  assistance  to  Athens,  ^*^^"* 
he  beheld  that  magnanimous  republic  deprived 
of  the  splendour  and  dominion  which  she  had 
enjoyed  above  seventy  years.  He  lamented  her 
misfortunes  with  a  fiUal  tenderness,  and  received 
with  the  kindest  hospitality  her  oppressed  and 
afflicted  citizens.  The  virtuous  and  enterprising 
Conon  deserved  his  affection  and  esteem,  and 
soon  acquired  the  unlimited  confidence  of  a  mind 
congenial  to  his  own.  They  acted  with  the 
happiest  concert  for  the  security  and  aggrandise* 
ment  of  the  little  kingdom,  alluring  new  inhabit- 
ants from  Greece,  promoting  their  arts  and 
industry,  extending  navigation  and  commerce, 
and  in  a  short  time  Salamis  was  able  to  fit  out  a 
considerable  naval  force,  and  to  subdue  and  in- 
corporate with  her  own  subjects  several  of  the 
neighbouring  communities.  The  Great  King, 
who  had  long  been  considered  as  lord  paramount 
of  Cyprus,  interfered  not  in  the  domestic  concerns 
of  the  island,  provided  he  received  from  thence 
his  small  customary  tribute.  The  fiourishing 
state  of  Evagoras's  afikirs  might  enable  him  to 
pay,  and  to  exceed,  the  stipulated  sum ;  though 
it  is  probable  that  he  early  meditated,  what  he 
afterwards  attempted  to  accomplish,  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  country  from  this  mark  of  bondage^ 

But  a  design  which  actually  engaged  him  ^^H9nm 
more  deeply,  and  to  which  he  was  strongly  in-  ncm  deter- 
cited  by  the  ardent  solicitations  of  Conon,  ww  J^^ 
the  restoration  of  Athens  (which  he  considered  ^^  ^o^ 
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CHAP,  as  his  adoptive  country  and  parent)  to  that  state 
V  ,        'j  of  glory  and  pre-eminence  from  which  she  had 
tune  of      miserably  fallen.     The   virtuous  and  patriotic 
public/      friends   (for  as   such    contemporaries   describe 
them)  are  represented  as  pilots  and  mariners 
watching  the  tides  and  currents,  and  catching 
every  propitious  gale  that  might  facilitate  tlie 
execution  of  this  hazardous  enterprise.    The 
victories  of  Agesilaus  in  the  East,  which  threat* 
ened  to  shake  the  throne  oS  Artaxerxes,  fur- 
nished  an  opportunity  too  favourable  to  escape 
their  vigilance.     Conon  had  been  already  recom* 
mended  to  the  Great  King  by  Evagoras;  and 
the  recommendation  had  been  enforced  by  Phar- 
nabazus,  who  knew  and  admired  his  merit     The 
experienced  skill  of  the  illustrious  Athenian,  and 
of  his  countrymen  Hieronymus  and  Nicodemus, 
bad  assisted  in  equipping  the  Barbarian  squadrons 
in  the  Cilician  and  Phoenician  harbours.   But  the 
abilities  of  Pharax,  the  Spartan  admiral,  and  the 
cowardice  or  negligence  of  the  Persian  com- 
manders,  hitherto  rendered  useless  a  fleet  of 
nearly  three  hundred  sail,  which  was  ill  manned, 
and  which  often  wanted  money. 
Conon  en-      The  activity  of  Com^n  undertook  to  remedy 
with  the     these  evils.     He  left  Cilicia,  travelled  to  Thap* 
ofthePo^.  **^w>  embarked  in  the  Euphrates;  and,, as  his 
lian  fleet    vessel  was  moved  by  the  combined  impulse  of 
wiads,  .^rs,   and  stream,   he  descended  with 
rapidity  along  the  winding  channel  to  ^Babylon. 
Xhe  only  obstacle  to  his  intended  confereiice 

**  Diodoruf,  1.  iiT.  p.  44f . 
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with  Artaxerxes  was,  his  unwillingnets  to  degrade  chap. 
the  Athenian  character  by  depressing  the  body,  ,^"y"^ 
bending  the  knee,  and  paying  the  usual  marks  of 
feq>ectful  submission,  which  were  readily  granted 
by  Barbarians  to  the  monarch  of  the  East ;  but 
wluch  the  Greeks  refused  to  man,  and  reserved 
for  the  majesty  of  the  gods.     This  difficuky, 
however,  was  at  length  obviated  by  those  whose 
mutual  interest  strongly  solicited  an  interview. 
Cooon  represented  to  the  trembling  monarchy 
who  was  still  agitated  by  the  terror  of  Agesilaus^B 
victories,  the  necessity  of  opposing  the  Spartans 
^gorously  by  sea.  Their  fleet  alone  had  acquired, 
and   maintained,  the  command  of  the  Asiatic 
coast.     A  single  defeat  at  sea  would  excite  their 
dlies  to  revolt,  and  drive  their  armies  from  Asia. 
But  to  obtain  this  advantage,  the  Great  King 
must  employ  an  admiral  worthy  to  command, 
and  men  willing  to  obey.     In  looking  for  the 
^rst,  the  valour  of  Phamebazus  could  not  escape 
his  notice.    The  second  might  be  purchased  by 
money :  and  should  Artaxerxes  entrust  him  with 
the  requisite  sum,  he  pledged  his  life  that  he 
would  soon  collect  such  a  number  of  sailors 
(chiefly  from'  the  Grecian  coasts  and  islands)  as 
would  enable  him  to  defeat  the  fleet  of  Sparta, 
and  to  compel  that  republic  to  abandon  her 
eastern  conquests.     The  proposal  pleased  Arta^ 
xerxes,  the  money  was  raised,  and  Conon  returned 
to  Cilicia  to  accomplish  his  undertaking. 

From  various  sea-ports  of  Asia,   firom  tke  Hcitefeitf 
smaller  Greek  cities,  reluctant  subjects  to  Sparta,  ttrnwd 
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CHAP,  from  several  maritime  towns  whose  inhabltahtf 
were  ready  to  serve  any  master  for  pay,  but 
chiefly  from  the  powerful  islands  of  Rhodes  and 
Cyprus,  he  soon  collected  a  naval  force  exceed? 
ing  his  most  sanguine  hopes ;  and  which  might 

A.C.  394.  have  enabled  him  (independently  of  the  Bar- 
barian squadrons  .commanded  by  Pharnabazus) 
to  contend  on  nearly  equal  terms  with  Pisander. 
With  their  combined  strength,  Conon  and  Phar* 
nabazus  sailed  westward  in  quest  of  the  hostile 
fleet,  knowing  that  the  rash  confidence  of  the 
Spartan  admiral  would  not  decline  battle  with  .a 
superior    enemy.      As   the    imited    armament 
doubled  the  northern  point  of  Rhodes,  they  per-* 
ceived  the  Lacedaemonian  squadron,  amounting 
to  nearly  an  hundred  galleys,  in  the  capacious 
bay  -which  is  formed  between  the  projections  of 
the  Dorian  shore,  and  the  small  islands  called 
Sporades,  from  the  careless  irregularity  with 
which  they  seem  to  have  been  scattered  by  the 
hand  of  nature. "     The  unexpected  approach  of 
such  a  formidable  fleet  did  not  shake  tiie  sullen 
obstinacy  of  Ksander.     He  commanded  (as  it 
had  been  foreseen)  his  men  to  prepare  for  battle^ 
They  bore  up  against  the  enemy,  but  on  a  nearer 
survey  were  alarmed  and  terrified  with  the  excess 
sive   disproportion  of  numbers.     The  greater 
part  turned  their  prows,  and  retired  toward^  the 
friendly  shore  of  Cnidus.    Pisander  advanced  in 

"  Vir^l  ezpreiisesy  in  few  wordsy  the  geography  described  io  the 
tfiit: 
[  ^— —  £t  crebris  legimut  f^eU  coDsito  terns.  ^ 

ViJg.  JEneid.iii.  v.  1S9.,* 
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the  admiral  galley,  and  died  fightiDg  bravely  in  chap. 
defence  of  the  Spartan  honour,  vainly  endeavour-  v  -J^' 
ing  to  maintain  by  the  energy  of  his  arm,  what 
had  been  betrayed  by  the  madness  of  his  coun* 
sels^  The  victors  pursued ;  and,  after  destroying 
great  numbers  of  the  enemy,  took  and  carried  off 
ifly  galleys.  '* 

It  was  the  intelligence  of  this  battle,  of  which  The  battle 
he  anticipated  the  consequences,  in  the  loss  of  ^^^ 
the  Spartan  dominions  from  Cnidus  to  Byzan-  o\ymp. 
tium,  that  justly  alarmed  and  afflicted  the  patrio-  A.  c.  994. 
tic  breast  of   Agesilaus.     He  assembled  the 
troops,  honestly  confessed  the  death  of  Pisander, 
but  artfuUy  declared,  that,  though  the  admiral 
was  slain,  his  fleet  had  obtained  a  complete  vic- 
ioiy,  for  which  it  became  himself  and  them  to 
pay  the  usual  tribute  of  thanks  and  sacrifices  to- 
the  protecting  gods.     He  then  crowned  himself 
with  a  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  set  the  example  of 
performing  this  pious  duty.     The  devout  strata^ 
gem  was  attended  with  a  very  salutary  efiect ; 
for,  in  a  skirmish  between  the  advanced  guards, 

■^  Polybios  leemi  to  consider  the)  battle  of  Cnidus  as  the  era  at 
wfaicb  Uie  Spartans  lost  the  command  of  the  sea,  which  they  had 
acquired  by  Uieir  Tictory  at  JEgos-Potamos.  He  says,  their  dominion 
haled  twehre  yean.  This  number,  howe? er,  is  too  large  for  the 
interval  between  those  battles,  as  appears  from  the  text  Otfaec 
wiiters  say,  that  the  T«acedymonian  empire,  which  the  Greeks  speak 
of  as  synonymous  with  the  command  of  the  sea,  lasted  thirty  years, 
fedLoning  (rom  the  battle  of  JEgos-Potaroos  to  the  defeat  at 
Leactra*  But  this  number  again  is  too  small  for  the  interval  b»> 
tveen  those  events;  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  carelessness  o^ 
Greek  writers  in  matters  of  chronology.  See  Isocrat  de  Paee,  A 
Casaob.  ad  Polyb.  vol.  iiL  p.  97—99.  eifit^.Onmov. 
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CHAP,  immfidiately  preeeding  the  battle,  the  Lacede^- 
J  monian  troops,  animated  by  their  imagined  vic" 
tory  in  the  East,  defeated  and  repelled  the 
enemy.  Meanwhile^  the  main  bodies  of  either 
army  ^vanced  into  the  plain  of  CoronaBa,  iM; 
first  in  awful  silence;  but  having  approached 
within  a  furlong  of,  each  other,  the  Theban^ 
raised  an  universal  shouts  and  ran  furiously  to 
the  charge^  Their  impetuosity  bore  dowp  every 
thiqg  before  them ;  but  the  troops  immediately 
-  commanded  by  Agesilaus^  repelled  the  left  wing 
of  the  enemy^  consisting  chiefly  of  Argives  aad 
Athenians.  Alre;idy  those  who  surrounded  hia 
person  saluted  him  as  conqueror,  and  adoirned 
him  with  the  crown  of  victory ;  when  it  waa  tedd 
that  the  Thebans  had  broke  and  totally  routed 
the  Orchomenians,  and  were  advancing  to  seiae 
the  baggage^  Agesikus^  by  a  rapid  evolution, 
prepare^  to  intercept  them,  in  order  to  frustrate 
this  design^  The  Thebans  perceived  this  move- 
ment, wbedkd  about,  and  marched  in  an  oppoi- 
site  direction)  that  they  might  join  and  rally 
their  allies,  who  fled  towards  the  mountains  of 
Helicon.  In  the  rencounter  which  followed, 
XenOphon  iar  disposed  to  admire  rather  the 
vaIour»  than  the  prudence,  of  the  Spartan  King, 
instead  of  allowing  the  Thdbans  to  pass,  that  he 
might  attack  their  rear  atid  flanks,  he  boldly 
oppoaed  their  progress,  and  assailed  their  front. 
The  shock  was  terrible  %  their  shields  meetfaig, 
dasthed  j  they  fought,  slew,  and  were  slain.  Nci 
voice  was  hear4»  yet  none  was  silent  %  tike  field 
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resounded  with  the  noise  of  rage  and  battle  ^y  c  H  a  K 
and  this  was  the  most  desperate  and  bloody  ,^y^, 
scene  of  an  action,  itself  the  most  desperate  and 
bloody  of  any  in  that  age.  At  length,  the  firm** 
ness  of  the  Thebans  efiected  their  long-attempt- 
ed passage  to  Helicon ;  but  could  not  rouse  their 
dlies  to  a  renewal  of  the  engagement.  The 
Spartans  thus  remained  masters  of  the  field,  the 
sight  ci  which  seems  to  have  deeply  afibcted  a 
^>ectator  whose  mind  was  habituated  to  sock 
objects  of  horror.  It  was  cov^ed  with  swel 
and  blood,  with  the  bodies  g(  friends  and  fees 
iM^d  pvomiscuoudy  together,  with  tnulsflxed 
bucklers  and  broken  lances,  some  stn^vred  Oft 
Ae  ground,  otherj»  deeply  adhering  in  die  mor- 
lal  wounds  which  they  had  inflicted,  and  oiAm^ 
stiU  graq)ed  by  the  cold  and  dead  bandi  of-  the 
coadmtants  who  had  latd^  fought  wltb  mdk 
impetuous  ardour.  '^ 

Agenlaus  himself  had  received  several  wounds 
frmn  various  kinds  <^  weapons ;  yet  did  he  re- 
strain his  resentment  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
When  informed  that  about  fourscore  of  the 
enemy  had  taken  refuge  in  a  neighbourii^  tea»- 
^  of  Minerva,  he  religiously  respected  the 
right  of  sanctuary,  ordered  his  soldieri  to  tk^ 
Maift  irbm  hurtiag  them,  and  even  appldntoiA  a 


m  mam  ^fri  v»  Km  men  mmfmxptt^  or.    Xin&fh.  Af#aUNM|  e^A 
Such  pMMges,  inimitaUe  in  any  other  language*  tb^ 
•ftheOrart. 
"« Xcnoph.  AgeiiL  cxU. 
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CHAP,   body  of  horse  to  conduct  them  to  a  place  of 
v^ ,,  ^   ^'^  security.     The  next  day  was  employed  by  the 
victors  in  erecting  a  trophy  on  the  scene  of  this 
important  action;   while  the  enemy  acknow- 
ledged their  defeat^  by  requesting  the  jbodles  qf 
the  slain.      Notwithstanding    his   fatigue   and 
wounds^  Agesilaus  then  travelled  to  Phocis,  that 
he  might  dedicate  the  tenth  of  his  Asiatic  spoil 
(amounting  to  above  an  hundred  talents)  in  the 
temple  of  Delphian  Apollo.     Having  returned 
towards  the   Peloponnesian,   he  disbanded   his 
eastern  troops,  most  of  whom  were  desirous  to 
revisit  their  respective  cities ;  his  Peloponnesian, 
and  even  Lacedaemonian,  forces  ioc]ined  also  to 
return  home,  that  they  might  reap  the  fruits  of 
harvest  **  j  and  the  general,  probably  to  avoid 
a  journey  painful  to  his  wounds,  sailed  to  Sparta, 
:and  joined  in  the  celebration  of  the  Hyacinthian 
festival. 
The  Co-        The  sea-fight  of  Cnidus,.  and  the  battle  of 
^^     Coronffia,  were  the  most  important  and  decisive 
Oiymp.      actions  in  the  Boeotian  or  Corinthian  war,  which 
A.  c.  394.  lasted  eight  years.     The  contending  republics 
^I^P^     darted  their  stings  at  once,  which  remained  in 
A.  c.  387.  the  wounds  made  by  them  j  and  afterwards  re- 
tained their  resentment  when  they  had  lost  the 
power  of  gratifying  it.     Petty  hostilities,  indeed^ 
were  carried  on  by  mutual  inroads,  and  ravages 
in  the  spring  and  autumn ;  the  Lacedaemonians 
issuing  from  Sicyan,  and  the  Thebans  from  C^- 

*5  The  solar  eclipse,  mentioned  above  in  the  text,  fixes  the  battfe 
of  Coronet  to  the  fourteenth  of  August.* 
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rinth.     The  inhabitants  of  the  latter  city  had  chap. 
eagerly  promoted  the  alliance  against  Sparta;  v^^^"-. 
but  when  their  country  was  made'  the  seat  of 
war,  they  began  to  repent  of  this  rash  measure. 
The  noble  and  wealthy  part  of  the  community, 
who  had  most  to  fear,  as  they  had  most  to  lose, 
talked  of  a  separate  peace :  and,  as  they  were 
abetted  by  a  majority  of  the  people,  their  de- 
pendants or  clients,  they  intended  to  summon 
an  assembly  which  might  confirm  this  laudable 
resolution.     But  the  partisans  of  Timolaus  and  Maitacrr 
Polyanthes,  who,  though  the  mercenaries  of  a  "^  ^"° 
Barbarian  slave,  were  the  patrons  of  Corinthian 
liberty,  anticipated  a  design  so  unfavourable  to 
their  interests,  by  committing  one  of  the  most 
horrid  massacres  recorded  in  history.     They 
chose  the  Eucleian  festival  *^    a  circumstance 
which  seemed^  to  heighten  the  enormity  of  a  crime 
which  nothing  could  aggravate.     Many  of  the 
citizens  were  then  enjoying  themselves  in  the 
maricet-place,  or  assembled  at  the  dramatic  en- 
tertainments.    The  assault  was  rapid  and  gene- 
ral.   The  Corinthians  were  assassinated  in  the  ; 
circles  of  conversation,  some  in  the  public  walks, 
most  in  the  theatre ;  the  judges  on  the  bench, 
the  priests  at  the  altar :  nor  did  those  monsters 
cease  from  destroying,    till  ttiey  had   cut  off 
whomever  they  deemed  most  willing,  or  most 
able  to  oppose  their  measures.     The  great  body 
of  the  people,    who  perceived  that  even  the 

*«  Xenophoo,  with  the  superstitious  insensibility  of  his  age,  dwells 
oo  the  eummous  impiety  of  this  choice. 
VOJ..  lU.  V 
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CHAP,  temples,  and  adored  images  of  the  gods,  (whose 
xxyin.^  knees  they  grasped,)  afforded  not  any  protectioa 
to  the  victims  of  this  impious  fury,  prepared  to 
fly  from   their  country;  when  they  were  re- 
strained, first  by  the-  lamentable  cries  of  their 
wives  and  children,  and  then  by  the  declaration 
of  the  assassins,  that  they  intended  nothing  fan- 
therthan  to  deliver  the  city  from  traitors,  the 
partisans  of  Sparta  and  slavery.  This  abominable 
massacre  infected  Corinth  with  the  plague  of 
sedition,  which  silently  lurked,  or  openly  raged* 
in  that  unfortunate  republic,  during  the  six  fol* 
lowing  years.    The   Spartans  and  Argives  as- 
sisted tiieir  respective  factions;   Corinth  was 
alternately  subject  to  the  one  and  the  other,  but 
always  to  a  foreign  power  ;  and,  of  the  two  Co- 
cinthian  harbours,  which  were  considered  as  most 
important  divisions  of  the  capital,  the  Lechssum 
was  long  garrisoned  by  the  Spartans,  while  the 
Cenchress  remained  in  possession  of  the  Argives, 
The  Spar-      After  the  battles  of  Cnidus  and  Coronaea,  there 
SwfSi  by  was  not  any  general  engagement  by  land  or  sea  j 
knd^wad    im(i  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  partial 
by     actions,  which  happened  on  either  element,  ge- 
nerally followed  the  bias  of  those  important  vic- 
tories*   Success  for  the  most  part  attended  the 
sailors  of  Athens,  and  the  soldiers  of  Sparta ; 
thou^  the  naval  exploits  of  Teleutias,  the  kins- 
man of  Agesilaus,  who  surprised  the  Piraeus  with 
twelve   gallies,  took  many  merchantmen,   de- 
stroyed several  ships  of  war,  and  scoured  the 
coast  of  Attica,  formed  an  exception  extremely 
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boDounble  to  that  commander ;  and  the  military  chap. 
advantages  of  Iphicrates  the  Athenian,  though  ^^^^ 
miimportant  in  their  consequences,  announced 
those  great  talents  for  war,  which  afterwards  ren- 
dered him  so  illustrious.  But,  in  general.  Age* 
silaiis  and  the  Spartans  maintained  their  supe^ 
riority  in  the  field,  urtiile  Conon,  Thrasybulus» 
and  Chabrias,  proved  successful  against  Thim- 
bron,  Anaxibius,  and  the  other  naval  com« 
manders  of  the  enemy.  '^ 

In  the  actual  state  of  Greece,  the  respective  Conqueitf 
successes  of  the  contending  powers  were  not  ac-  ^^^'"^^^ 
companied  by  proportional  advantages^  The 
Lacedaemonians  derived  not  any  solid  or  perma- 
nent  benefit  from  their  victory  at  Coronsa,  unless 
we  account  as  such  the  gratification  of  their  re- 
venge,  in  ravaging,  without  resistance,  the  Ar« 
give  and  Boeotiitn  territory ;  but  their  defeat  at 
Cnidus  deprived  them  in  one  day  of  the  fruit  of 
many  laborious  campaigns,  since,  with  the  as- 
sistance  of  a  superior  naval  force,  and  with  the 
coQunand  of  the  Persian  treasury,  Conon  found 
little  difficulty  in  detaching  for  ever  from  their 
dominion  the  whole  western  coast  of  Lesser  Asia^ 
This  enterprise  must  have  been  effected  with  un- 
common rapidity,  and,  unless  the  Persian  fleet 
kept  the  sea  in  the  middle  of  winter,  (which  is 
not  at  all  probable,)  could  only  employ  about 
three  months.  The  measures  taken  by  the  Spar- 
tans, either  to  preserve  or  to  recover  their  va: 

■7  Diodor.  Lxit.  ad  Olymp.  xovL  4. 6c  XeQoph,  HeUen  l.iy.  5.* 
u  2 
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CHAR  luable  possessions  in  the  £ast»  have  scarcely: 
Juiviu,  deserved  the  notice  of  history,  if  we  except  thric 
BniTcde-  resistance  at  Abydus,  a  place  less  famous  for 
Afajdof.  this  memorable  defence,  (such  is  the  contempt 
for  truth  in  comparison  with  an  alluring  fiction !) 
thanfor  thefabulous amours  of  HeroandLeander. 
Dercyllidas  had  obtained  the  government  of  this 
Strong  and  populous  town,  as  the  reward  o£  bis 
military  services.  Instead  of  imitating  the  pu- 
sillanimity of  the  neighbouring  governors,  many 
of  whom,  alarmed  by  the  disaster  at  Cnidus,  fled 
in  precipitation  from  the  places  entrusted  to  their 
command,  Dercyllidas  assembled  the  Abyde- 
nians ;  assured  them  that  one  naval  defeat  had 
not  ruined  the  power  of  Sparta  *®,  who,  even 
before  she  had  attained  the  sovereignty  of  the 
sea,  now  unfortunately  lost,  was  able  to  reward 
her  bene&ctors,  and  to  punish  her  enemies. 
"**  The  moment  of  adversity  furnished  an  oc- 
qasion  to  display  their  inviolable  attachment  to 
the  republic ;  and  it  would  be  glorious  for  thenjt 
alone,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Asiatic  coajt, 
to  brave  the  power  of  Persia.**  Having  con- 
firmed  the  courage  of  the  Abydenians,  he  sailed 
to  the  town  of  Sestos,  across  the  most  frequented 


»•  The  remarkable  expression  of  Xenophon  shews  the  importance 
of  this  defeat  in  the  general  estimaUon  of  the  Abydenians,  and  of 
Dercyllidas  himself,  though  he  would  fain  dissemble  it.  En  Sc 
m%  o*r#f  «xw,  ft  TV  ^Wf^^uf  MKiwnieiitUit,  avim^  a^  „i  €(r,u^:  •*Thc 
matter  stands  not  thus,  that,  because  we  hare  been  worsted  in  the 
ffa44^t»  we  are  therefore  nothing." 

12 
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and  narrowest  passage  of  the  Hellespont^  Sestos  chap.* 
was  the  principal  place  of  *the  Thracian  Cherso-  v^^™"^ 
nesus,  the  inliabitants  of  which  owed  their  pro- 
tection and  safety  to  the  useful  labours  of  Der- 
cyllidas  '* ;  and  this  claim  of  merit  enabled  him 
to  secure  their  allegiance.  The  fidelity  of  these 
towns»  amidst  the  general  defection  of  the  coast 
of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  prevented  the  inconve* 
niences  and  hardships  to  which  the  expelled- 
Spartans,  who  had  served  in  the  garrison  of 
those  parts,  must  have  been  otherwise  exposed ;; 
and  delivered  them  from  the  necessity  of  under* 
taking  a  winter's  journey  to  the  Peloponnesus 
through  the  territories  of  many  hostile  republics^ 
The  unfortunate  governors  and  garrisons,  wha 
had  fled,  or  who  had  been  driven  from  the  places 
of  their  respective  command,  took  refuge  within 
the  friendly  walls  of  Sestos  and  Abydus;  Their 
numbers  increased  the  security  of  those  cities, 
and  enabled  Dercyllidas,  who  excelled  in  the 
art  of  fortification,  to  put  them  in  such  a  posture 
of  defence  as  baffled  the  attempts  of  Conon  and 
Pharnabazus. 

But  the  success  of  these  commanders  was  still 
sufficiently  complete ;  and  the  importance  of 
their  services  excited  the  warmest  gratitude  in 
the  breast  of  Artaxerxes.  The  merit  of  the 
satrap  was  acknowledged  soon  afterwards;  he 
obtained  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  the  Great 
King. 

'«»  S«c  above,  p.  246. 
U  3 
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CHAP.  The  patriotic  Conon  neither  desired  nor  re- 
xxym.^  ceived  any  personal  reward  j  but  employed  his 
Conon  re-  favour  with  Artaxerxes  to  retrieve  the  affairs  of 
walls  Md  Athens,  the  interest  of  which  formed  the  honour- 
^fAth"  ^^^  motive  that  had  alone  engaged,  and  that  still 
oiymp.  *  retained  him,  in  the  Persian  service.  He  in- 
flamed the  resentment  which  both  Phamabazus 
andhis  master  hadjustly  conceived  against  Sparta, 
and  encouraged  them,  early  in  the  spring,  to  send 
their  victorious  armament  towards  Greece,  to  re- 
taliate the  ravages  committed  in  the  East  by  the^ 
arms  of  Agesilaus.  But  he  instructed  them,  that 
if  they  would  render  their  vengeance  complete, 
and  humble  the  Spartans  for  ever,  they  must 
raise  the  fallen  rival  of  that  imperious  people. 
The  disbursement  of  a  sum  of  money,  which 
would  be  scarcely  felt  by  the  treasury  o£  Persia, 
might  suffice  to  rebuild  Uie  walls  and  harbours  of 
Atibens;  a  measure  by  which  they  would  inflict 
the  deepest  wound  on  the  power,  as  well  as  on 
the  pride,  of  their  ambitious  enemy.  The  pro- 
posal was  heard  with  approbation ;  the  expense 
was  liberally  supplied  j  the  Persian  fleet  set  sail, 
reduced  the  Cyclades  and  Cythera,  ravaged  the 
coast  of  Laconia,  and,  after  performing  in  de- 
tached squadrons  whatever  seemed  most  useful 
for  the  Persian  service,  assembled  in  the  long- 
deserted  harbours  of  the  Phalerus,  Munichia, 
and  Piraeus.  There^  the  important  task  of  re- 
storing the  ancient  ornaments  and  defence  of 
the  city  of  Minerva,  was  begun,  carried  on, 
and  accomplished  with  extraordinary  diligence. 
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The  ready  seryice  of  the  crews  belonging  to  the.  9^^* 
numerous  fleet,  assisted  the  industry  of  mer-  v  ■  ^  ^/ 
cenary  workmen,  whom  the  allurement  of  gain 
lad  brought  from  every  quarter  of  Greece ;  and 
the  labour  of  both  was  seconded  and  encouraged 
by  the  voluntary  and  esljger  exertions  of  the 
Boeotians  and  Argives ;  but,  above  all,  by  the 
zeal  of  the  Athenians  themselves,  who  justly 
r^arded  their  actual  employment  as  the  second 
fimndation  of  their  once  glorious  capital. 

The  work  was  completed  before  the  return  of  Sprnt, 
spring;  and  the  mortifying  intelligence,  when  ^^^Jjf 
brought  to  Sparta,  affected  the  magistrates  of  n»«ire^ 
that  republic  with  the  crudest  anxiety.     They  peace 
were  ready  to  abandon  for  ever  the  prospect  of  J^™  ^^* 
recovering  their  lost  dominion  in  the  East  j  they  oijrmp. 
were  desirous  to  obtain  an  accommodation  with  a.  c.39t. 
Artaxerxes  on  the  most  humiliating  terms ;  they      / 
were  wilHng  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  only 
advantage  yet  in  their  power,  to  forego  even  the 
pleasure  oi*  revenge,  and  to  abstain  from  ravaging 
the  territories  of  their  neighbours  and  enemies, 
provided  only  the  Great  King  and  his  satri^$ 
would  grant  them  a  condition,  with  which  it  was 
easy  to  comply,  since  it  required  nothing  but 
that  they  should  cease  to  lavish  their  own  money 
in  restoring  the  dangerous  power  of  the  Athe- 
nians-    Accordingly,  they  sent  successive  em- 
bassies   to  the  court  of  Persia,  as  well  as  to 
Teribazus,  who  had  lately  succeeded  Tithraustes 
in  the  government  of  the  southern  provinces. 
They  industriously  neglected  Pharnabazus,  from 
whom  they  could  not  reasonably  expect  any 

u  4 
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CHAP,  favour,  as  the  hostilities  of  Aeesilaus  had  pecu- 
AAvi  X.   lij^fjy  excited  the   resentment  of  that  warlike 

satrap. 
Employ         Among  the  ministers  employed  by  Sparta  in 

Antaladas  ^,.  ^..  .         i-i  i 

as  their  this  negociation  was  Antalcidas,  a  man  whose 
minister.  pj.-Qj.  }jigtQj.y  ig  little  kilown.  He  appears  to  have 
had  an  intercourse  of  hospitality  with  several 
noble  Persians^;  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
had  served  under  the  standard  of  Cyrus,  and 
perhaps  continued  in  the  East  during  the  suc- 
cessive expeditions  of  Thimbron,  Dercyllidas, 
and  Agesilaus.  If  we  except  the  artful  and 
daring  Lysander,  Sparta  never  employed  a  more 
proper  agent  to  treat  with  the  Barbarians. 
Antalcidas  was  bold,  eloquent,  subtile,  com- 
plying, a  master  in  all  the  arts  of  insinuation 
and  address,  and  equally  well  qualified,  by  his 
abilities  and  vices,  to  execute  an  insidious  com- 
mission at  a  corrupt  court.  The  revered  institu- 
tions of  his  country  were  the  objects  of  real  or 
well-feigned  contempt;  he  derided  the  frugal 
and  self-denying  maxims  of  the  divine  Lycurgus; 
but  peculiarly  delighted  the  voluptuous,  cowardly 
and  treacherous  satraps  and  courtiers,  when  he 
directed  the  poisoned  shafts  of  his  ridicule  against 
the  manly  firmness,  the  probity,  and  the  pa- 
triotism of  Leonidas  and  Callicratidas,  names 
equally  glorious  to  Sparta  and  dishonourable  ta 
Persia. 
His  nego-  T^c  success  of  such  a  minister,  almost  ensured 
cUitated     by  his  own  character  and  talents,  was  hastened 

««  Xenoph.  Hellen. 
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by  the  imprudent  ambition  of  Conon  and  the  G  H  A  p. 
Athenians,  too  soon  and  too  fatally  intoxicated  ^^^^^', 
by  the  deceitful  gifts  of  prosperity.     When  this  by  the  un. 
illustrious  commander  co-operated  with  Pharna-  ImEiSon* 
bazus  in  expelling  the  Lacedaemonians  from  the  ^a^^'^J^ 
East,  he  earnestly  exhorted  the  satrap  to  con-  Atheni- 
firm  the  Asiatic  Greeks  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  *"** 
ancient  immunities,  lest  the  fear  of  oppression 
might  suggest  the  means  of  resistance,  and  oblige 
them  to  form  a  general  alliance  for  their  own 
defence,   highly  unfavourable  to  the  views  of 
Artaxerxes.     In  this  plausible  advice  the  pa-, 
triotic  Athenian  had  a  farther  view  than  it  was 
possible  tor  the  Persian  at  that  time  to  discover. 
After   rebuilding  the  walls    and   harbours   of 
Athens,  he  requested   Pharnabazus,   who  pre- 
pared to  return  to  his  province,  that  he  might 
be  allowed,  for  a  few  months  longer,  to  employ 
a  squadron  of  Persian  ships,  in  conjunction  with 
his  own,  to  infest^the  territories  of  Sparta  and 
her  allies.    The  satrap,  naturally  unsuspicious, 
and  perhaps  betrayed  by  his  resentment,  readily 
granted  this  demand.     But  Conon,  unmindful 
of  his  promised  operations  against  the  common 
enemy,  thought  only  of  promoting  the  interest 
of  his  republic.     He  sailed  to  the  Cyclades,  to 
Chios,  to  Lesbos,  and  even  to  the  coast  of  Eolis, 
and  Ionia,  displayed  the  strength  of  his  arma- 
ment, described  the  flourishing  fortune  of  Athens^ 
and  endeavoured  to  persuade  or  to  compel  the 
astonished  Asiatics  and  islanders  to  acknowledge 
the  just  authority  of  their  ancient  metropolis  or 
sovereign,  who  having  risen  more  splendid  from 
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CHA  P.  her  ruins,  required  only  the  attachment  of  her 
AAviiL    ^i-mgi-  subjects,  and  allies,  to  resume  her  wonted 

power,  and  recover  her  hereditary  renown. 
Nqgod^  The  success  of  this  extraordinary  enterprise  is 
^Id-  not  particularly  described,  nor  is  the  omission 
^Mn  with  Diaterial,  since  this  last  expedition  of  Conon  had 
Pewa.  not  any  other  memorable  effect  but  that  of  ruin- 
ing himself  His  unjustifiable  ambition  furnished 
powerful  weapons  to  the  dexterity  of  Antalcidas, 
who  represented  him  as  guilty  of  the  most  unex- 
ampled audacity,  aggravated  by  the  most  perfi- 
dious ingratitude,  in  attempting  to  alienate  and 
to  conquer  the  King's  dbminions,  even  by  the 
assistance  of  the  King's  forces,  to  which  both 
his  country  and  himself  owed  io  many  recent 
and  signal  benefits.  The  accusation  was  pro- 
bably rendered  more  welcome  to  Teribazus,  by 
the  jealousy  which  he  naturally  entertained  of 
the  neighbouring  satrap,  the  friend  of  Conon, 
and  his  own  rival.  But  after  the  last  unwar- 
rantable transaction  of  the  Athenian,  which  he 
could  defend  only  by  the  obsolete  Greek  maxim, 
that  every  thing  is  lawful  to  a  man  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  even  his  late  colleague  Phama- 
bazus  seems  to  have  withdrawn  from  him  the 
protection  and  friendsliip  by  which  he  had  been 
so  long  distinguished,  so  that  the  influence  of 
that  powerful  satrap  formed  not  any  opposition 
to  the  negociations  and  intrigues  of  Antalcidas. 
The  Athenians,  however,  sent  Dion,  Hermo- 
genes,  with  other  emissaries,  to  watch  and  coun- 
teract his  measures.  Conon  was  named  at  the 
head  of  this  deputation ;  and  as  he  knew  not 
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the  ibll  extent  of  Teribazus's  animo8ity»  in*  char 
fliuned  and  exasperated  by  the  address  of  An«  ^^J^* 
talcidas,  he  expected  that  the  personal  presence 
of  a  man,  who  had  formerly  served  the  Persians 
with  fidelity  and  success,  might  obtain  an  easy 
pardon  from  the  satri^,  and  perhaps  prove  use- 
&1  to  the  a£&irs  of  Athens.  The  Boeotians  and 
Argives  likewise  sent  their  ambassadors,  who 
had  instructions  to  act  in  concert  with  Conon 
and  his  colleagues.  But  their  overtures  were 
little  regarded,  while  those  of  Antalcidas  met 
with  warm  approbation  from  Teribazus. 

The  Lacedaemonian  ambassador  declared  that  The  oww 
he  had  been  commanded  to  oflfer  such  terms  of  ^^ 


peace  as  suited  equally  the  dignity  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  Great  King.  "  The  Spartans  re-  to'tbT 
signed  all  pretensions  to  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  n^^^,. 
which  they  acknowledged  to  be  dependencies  of 
the  Persian  empire.  Why  should  Artaxerxes, 
then,  continue  to  lavish  his  treasure  in  vain  ? 
since  the  Spartans  not  only  ceded  to  him  the 
immediate  object  of  dispute,  but  earnestly  de- 
sired to  promote  the  future  prosperity  of  his  do- 
minions, by  settling  the  affidrs  of  Greece,  as 
best  answered  his  conveniency.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  were  ready  to  dedare  all  the  cities 
and  islands,  small  and  great,  totally  independent 
of  each  other ;  in  consequence  of  which  there 
would  not  be  any  republic  sufficiently  powerful 
thenceforth  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Persia." 
These  conditions,  which  the  most  insolent  mi- 
nister of  the  Great  King  might  himself  have 
dictated,  were  too  advantageous  not  to  be  liable 
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CHAP,  to  suspicion.    But  Teribazus  was  so  blinded  by 

V  y  If. 1 1 T  *  ' 

V   -  ^   ^  partiality  for  the  Spartan  minister,  that  he  seems 
not  to  have  entertained  the  smallest  doubt  of  his 
sincerity.     The  terms  of  peace  were  transmitted 
to  the  court  of  Susa,  that  they  might  be  approved 
and  ratified  by  Artaxerxes.     The  subtlety  of 
Antalcidas  was  rewarded  by  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  ;  and  the  patriotism  of  Conon  (a  pa- 
triotism which  had    carried    him    beyond  the 
bounds  of  prudence  and  of  justice)  was  punished. 
Death  of    by  immediate   death  ^*,  or  by  an  ignominious 
confinement.  ^     His  fate  is  variously  related  j 
but  his  actions  justly  rank  him  with  the  first  of 
Grecian  names  ;  and  the  fame  of  an  illustrious 
father  was  supported  and  rivalled  by  that  of  his 
son  Timotheus.  ** 
ObftUdes       It  might  have  been  expected  that  a  plan  of 
chwrioD^  of'  accommodation,  so  advantageous  and  honourable 
the  treaty  for  Persia,  should  have  been  readily  accepted 
oiyBip. '    by  Artaxerxes.     But  the  negociation  languished 
a/c.39o.  ^^^  several  years,  partly  on  account  of  the  tem- 
porary disgrace  of  Teribazus,  who  was  succeeded 
by  Struthas ;  a  man  who,  moved  by  some  un-. 
known  motive,  warmly  espoused  the  interest  of 
the   Athenians ;  and  partly   by  the   powerful, 
Sjolicitations  and  remonstrances  of  the  Boeotian, 
and  Argive  ambassadors,  who  accused  the  sin- 
cerity,   and  unveiled  the  latent  ambition,   of 
Sparta. 
Military         Meanwhile  the  war,  was  carried  on  with  unre- 
^^'       mitting  activity.    The  Lacedaemonians  and  their 

*»  Isoc  Panegyr.  «  Xenoph.  Gr.  Hirt.  I.  iv. 

•^Dinarch.  adv.  Demobth.  p.iJ4.  &  Corn.  Nepos^  in  Vit.  Conon; 
k  Timoth. 
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allies  sallied  frcMn  their  strong  garrisons  in  Sidy6n  c  H  A  P^ 
and  the  Lechaeum,  to  destroy  the  harvests  and  ?^^^^, 
the  villages  of  their  Peloponnesian  enemies; 
The  Beeotians  and  Argives  retaliated  these  in- 
juries by  iseveral  hostile  incursions  into  the  terri- 
tories of  Sparta ;  while  the  Athenians,  as  if  they 
had  again  attained  the  command  of  the  sea^ 
bent  the  whole  vigour  of  their  republic  towards 
an  element  long  propitious  to  their  ancestors. 

The  recent  splendour  of  Conon  had  eclipsed  Conqueits 
the  ancient  and  well-merited  renown  of  Thrasy-  ^^Jj'**^" 
bulus,  whose  extraordinary  abilities,  and  more 
extraordinary  good  fortune,  had  twice  rescued 
his  coimtry  from  the  yoke  of  tyrants.  But  after 
the  lamented  death  or  captivity  of  the  former, 
the  Athenian  fleet,  amounting  to  forty  sail,  was 
entrusted  to  Thrasybulus  ;  who,  having  sCoured 
the  iEgaean  sea,  sailed  to  the  Hellespont,  and 
persuaded  or  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  Byzan- 
tium, and  several  other  Thracian  cities,  to  aboli^ 
their  aristocratic  governments,  and  to  accept  the 
alliance  of  Athens.  His  activity  was  next 
directed  against  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  in  which  the 
Lacedaemonian  interest  was  still  supported  by  a 
considerable  body  of  troops.  Having  landed  his 
men,  he  joined  battle  with  the  enemy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Methymna,  and  obtained,  a 
complete  victory,  after  killing  with  his  own  hand 
Therimachus,  the  Spartan  governor  and  general. 
The  principal  cities  of  the  island  acknowledged 
the  Athenian  power,  and  seasonably  reinforced 
the  fleet,  by  the  terror  of  which  they  had  been 
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CHAP,  subdued.  Encouraged  by  this  success  Thrasy^ 
xxyni.^  bulus  sailed  towards  Rhodes,  in  order  to  assist 
the  democratic  faction,  who  equally  contended 
for  the  interest  of  Athens  and  their  own. 
He  b  8ur.  Before  proceeding,  however,  to  that  important 
£^  island,  he  determined  to  multiply  the  resources, 
and  to  confirm  the  affections,  of  the  fleet.  For 
this  purpose  he  raised  considerable  supplies  of 
whatever  seemed  most  necessary  for  his  expe« 
dition  from  the  maritime  towns  of  Asia,  and  at 
length  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon  (the 
glorious  scene  of  Cimon^s  victories),  and  levied  a 
heavy  contribution  on  Aspendus,  the  principal 
seaport  and  capital  of  Pamphylia.  But  here  his 
good  fortune  ended.  **  The  patient  timidity  of 
the  Barbarians  had  endured  the  public  depre- 
dation, to  which  they^were  long  accustomed; 
but  even  their  servility  could  not  brook  the 
private  rapacity  and  intolerable  exactions  of  the 
sailors  and  troops,  which  were  imputed  (not 
perhaps  without  reason)  to  the  merciless  avarice 
of  the  commander.  The  resentment  of  the  Phm- 
phylians  overcame  their  cowardice.  They 
attacked  the  Grecian  tents  in  the  night,  and 
surprised  the  security  of  Thrasybulus,  wiio  thus 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  a  very  unjustifiable  defect, 
which,  if  we  may  believe  a  contemporary  writer, 
greatly  debased  the  dignity  of  his  otherwise 
illustrious  character.  ^ 

•*  Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit  Thrasybul. 

*s  Lysia^  against  Ergodes.  This  Ergocles  was  the  fnend  and 
confident  of  Thrasybulus.  He  had  assisted  him  in  expelling  the 
tlMrty  tyrants,  and  had  recently  accompanied  him  in  his  expedition 
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The  unjust  treatment  of  Aspendus,  which  had  c  hap, 
been  retorted  by  such  signal  revenge,  would  ^^^^^ 
never  perhaps  have  reached  the  ears  of  Arta-  AcdTiqrof 
zerxes,  had  not  his  voluptuous  indolence  been  dgs  at  the 
beset  by  the  active  importunity  of  AntalcidasI  ^J^ 
This  vigilant  and  artful  minister  let  slip  no  oppor-  Oljrmp. 
tunity  to  rouse  the  jealousy  of  the  Great  King  iLa^^. 
against  the  Athenians,  his  hereditary  foes,  and 
to  obliterate  his  resentment  against^the  Spartans, 
his  recent  but  less  natural  enemies.    The  severe 
exactions  from  Pamphylia,  a  province  acknow- 
ledging  his  authority,  afforded  a  powerful  topic 
of  persuasion,   which  the  Spartan  ambassador 
could  not  fail  to  employ;  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  even  this  important  argument  would 
have  conquered  the  reluctance  of  the  Persian 
monarch  to  concur  with  the  measures  of  a  people, 
who  had  enabled  the  rebellious  Cyrus  to  dispute 
his  throne,  and  who  had  recently  invaded  and 
plundered,' not  a  maritime  city,  but  the  interior 
provinces  of  the  empire.     His  interest  and  in- 
clination were  combated  by  his  resentment  and 
his  pride ;  when  his  fluctuating  irresolution  was 
at  length  decided  by  the  Athenians,  whose  mad 
imprudence  crowned  the  triumph  of  Antalcidas* 


to  the  coast  of  Thrace,  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  military  exploiu 
of  Thrasybulns  in  Thrace  were  highly  honourable  and  meritorious; 
but  hii  private  behaviour  was  the  reverse.  He  stuck  at  nothing 
by  which  he  could  enrich  himself  or  his  dependants.  Ergocles  was 
condemned  to  death  for  the  share  which  he  had  taken  in  thb 
unjustifiable  peculation  and  rapacity.  Lysias's  Orations  against 
Ergocles  and  Philocrates.  See  likewise  Aristophanes  Ecclesia^, 
▼.  356.  &  Schol.  ad  locum. 
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CHAP.       The  signal  victories  of  Conon  andThrasybulus, 

xxvm.^  ^j^j  ^j^^  rising  fortune  of  Athens,  encouraged 

Reroltof   Evagoras,  King  of  Salamis,  who  had  received 

M^^  i^  some  late  cause  of  disgust,  to  execute  his  long- 

thj^Athe-  meditated  design  ofrevolting  from  Persia.  Egypt 

was  actually  in  rebellion ;  Artaxerxes  had  under-^ 

taken  a  war  against  the  barbarous  Carducliians  *•, 

who  were  by  no  means  a  contemptible  enemy. 

These  were  very  favourable  circumstances ;  but 

the  Persian  fleet,  which,  after  performing  the 

service  for  which  it  had  been  equipped,  had  con- 

tinned   to  lie  inactive  in  the  Phoenician  and 

Cilician  harbours,  was  ready  to  be  employed  in 

any  new  enterprise.   The  skilful  and  experienced 

bravery  of  the  King  of  Salamis,  seconded  by  the 

youthful  ardour  of  his  son  Protagoras,  obtained 

an  easy  victory  over  the  first  squadrons  that  were 

sent  to  invade  his  island*    There  was  reason, 

however,  to  dread  the  arrival  of  a  far  superior 

force.     In  this  danger,  Evagoras  requested,  and 

obtained,  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians  ;  who 

-    not  only  enjoyed  peace  with  Persia,  but  whose 

ambassadors  were  endeavouring  to  prevent  that 

court  from  making  peace  with  their  enemies. 

The  Great      This  extraordinary  measure  of  a  people,  in 

totef^r   preferring  their  gratitude  to  their  interest;  a 

terms  of     gratitude  which  they  might  have  foreseen  to  be 

peace.       uselcss  to  him  whom  they  meant  to  oblige,  and 

Erm.**!.     pernicious  to   the  most  important  interests  of 

A.  c.  588.  their  republic,  finally  determined  Artaxerxes  to 

^  These  and  the  following  circumstances  concerning  the  war  of 
Cyprus  are  scattered  through  Diodorus,  Isocnites's  Panegyric  of 
Athens,  and  his  Panegyric  of  Evagoras. 
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espouse  the  cause  of  the  Spartans  ;  and  to  dictate  chap. 
the  terms  of  a  general  peace^  almost  in  the  same  v    ^^^^ 
words  which  had  been  proposed  by  Antalcidas : 
"  That  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  with  the  island 
of  Cyprus,   and  the  peninsula  of  Clazomen6, 
should  be  subject  to  Persia ;  Athens  should  be 
allowed  to  retain  her  immemorial  jurisdiction  in    ' 
the  isles  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros ;  but  all 
the  other  republics,  small  and  great,  should  enjoy 
the  independent  government  of  their  own  here- 
ditary laws.     Whatever  people  rejected  these 
conditions,  so  evidently  calculated  for  preserving 
the  public  tranquillity,  must  expect  the  utmost 
indignation  of  the  Great  King,  who,  in  con- 
junction  with  the  republic  of  Sparta,  would  make 
war  on  their  perverse  and  dangerous  obstinacy, 
by  sea  and  land,  with  ships  and  money.**^ 

Teribazus  and  Antalcidas  returned  from  the  Which  the 
East,  charged  with  the  definitive  resolutions,  or  gt^  m 
rather  the  haughty  mandate  of  Artaxerxes,  which  ^^^!^ 
had  been  confirmed  by  the  unalterably  sanction  oiymp. 
of  the  royal  signet.     There  was  reason,  how-  J^la^gV. 
ever,  to  apprehend  that  Thebes,  Athens,  and 
Argos,  might  still  reject  the  terms  of  a  peace 
proposed  by  their  avowed  enemies,  pernicious 
to  their  particular  and  immediate  interests,  and 
equally  disadvantageous  and  dishonourable  to 
the  whole  Grecian  name.    The  remembrance  of 
the   glorious  confederacy,    for  defending  the 
Asiatic  colonies  against  the  oppression  of  Bar- 

^  The  last  words  are  literally  transbted  from  Xenoph.  p.  SSO. 
See  likewise  Diodorus,  l.xiv.  c.  lie.  PlutAgesil.  p.  608  ;  andAr* 
taxerx.  p.  1098. 
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c  H  A  P.  barians,  could  not,  indeed,  much  influence  the 
,^^^'i  degenerate  councils  of  these  republics ;  but  the 
Thebans  must  resign,  with  reluctance,  their  real 
or  pretended  authority  over  the  inferior  cities  of 
Boeotia  j  the  Argives  must  unwillingly  withdraw 
their  garrison  from  Corinth,  and  leave  that  im- 
portant capital  in  the  power  of  the  aristocratic  or 
Lacedaemonian  faction ;  and  the  Athenians  must 
abandon,  with  regret,  the  fruits  of  their  recent 
victories,  and  the  hopes  of  recovering  their  an- 
cient  grandeur.  The  opposition  of  these  states 
had  been  foreseen  by  Antalcidas,  who  took  the 
most  effectual  measures  to  render  it  impotent. 
By  the  assistance  of  Persian  money  he  equipped 
a  fleet  of  eighty  sail,  from  the  mercenary  sea- 
ports  of  Greece  and  Asia,  from  the  intermedi&te 
isles,  and  even  from  the  coast  of  Italy  and  Sicily. 
This  armament  was  independent  of  the  squad- 
rons with  which  Teribazus  prepared  to  attack 
the  isle  of  Cyprus,  if  the  presumption  of  Evago- 
ras,  unassisted  and  alone,  should  dare  to  provoke 
his  hostility.  The  satrap,  also,  had  collected  a 
very  considerable  army,  which  was  ready  to  em- 
bark for  Greece,  and  to  co-operate  with  Agesi- 
laus,  who  had  assembled  the  domestic  troops, 
and  the  allies  of  Sparta,  to  march,  at  the  first 
summons,  agaijist  any  city  or  republic  that 
might  reject  the  peace  of  Antalcidas.  *  These 
vigorous  preparations,  intimidating  the  weakness 
of  the  confederates,  compelled  them  into  a  re- 
luctant compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
The  Thebans  made  the  strongest  and  most  ob- 
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iltinate  resistance;  but  their  pretensions  were  c H A fc 
finally  silenced  by  the  threats  of  the  Spartan  .^^^"^ 
King,  an  inveterate  enemy  to  their  republic 
The  Boeotian  cities  were  acknowledged  to  be 
independent,  and  admitted  as  parties  in  the 
peace.  The  Argives  retired  from  Corinth, 
which,  being  deserted  by  the  leaders  of  the  de-* 
mocradcal  faction,  became  a  faithful  ally  to 
Sparta.  The  military  and  naval  operations  ceased, 
tranquillity  was  restored,  and  the  armies  and  fleets 
were,  on  both  sides,  disbanded  and  dissolved** 

But  amidst  this  universal  and  most  obsequious  BTi^ont 
submission  to  the  court  of  Persia,  one  man  u^tfaT 
avowed  his  discontent,  and  prepared  to  maintain  ^^^^ 
his  opposition.  The  article  respecting  Cyprus 
was  loudly  rejected  by  Evagoras,  who  asserted 
the  independence  of  his  native  island ;  and,  with 
a  magnanimity  that  formed  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  degenerate  and  disgraceful  softness  of 
his  Grecian  allies,  set  the  power  of  Artaxerxetf 
at  d^ance.  Evagoras  trusted  to  the  resom'ces 
of  his  own  vigorous  mind,  to  die  superior  skill 
of  his  seamen,  and  to  the  assistance  of  Acoris 
King  of  Egypt.  But  the  numerous  squadrons 
of  Teribazus  prevailed  over  all  his  hopes.  He 
was  discomfited  in  a  naval  engagement ;  his  ter-^ 
ritories  were  invaded  and  ravaged ;  he  was  re* 
duced  to  his  capital  Salamis ;  and  even  Salamis 
was  threatened  with  a  siege.  His  resistance 
had  already  exceeded  what  his  strength  war* 
ranted,  or  what  his  dignity  required.     His  ene* 
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CHAP,  mies  were  incapable  of  perseverance^  or  unwiK* 
xxvm.  ijjjg  ^^  ^j^g  j^  ^  despair.     He  resigned  his 

Submits  to  numerous  and  recent  conquests  in  Cyprus,  but 
iS^ie^o^'  retained  possession  of  the  ancient  principality  of 
gomiae.    Tcuccr,  which  his  fortunate  arms  had  recovered 
xcniL4.    from  an  usurper;  and  submitted,  without  dis- 
^'  '*^*  honour,  to  imitate  the  example  of  many  prece- 
ding princes  of  Salamis,  and  to  acknowledge 
himself  the  tributary  of  the  King  of  Persia.  •• 

»•  Diodor.  I  xt.  p.  46a. 
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CHAP.  XXIX- 

Reflections  upon  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas.'^AnMtums 
Views  (^ Sparta.-^ State  of  Jrcadia.^^ Siege  rfMan^ 
tineta.  —  OfyntAianCoiifederaty,'^  The  Sparta 
War  on  OfyntAm.^ Submission  of  that  Republic.^ 
Pdta  becomes  the  capital  of  Macedon. — Phaindas 
seizes  tie  Theban  Citadel* —  The  Measure  approved  hf 
AgenUms.-^  Conspiracy  of  the  Theban  Exiles. —  The 
Theban  Democraof  restored. 

The  peace  of  Antalcidas  forms,  in  Grecian  chap. 
history,  an  important  and  disgraceful  era.    The  .^^^y^. 
valuable  colonies  in  Asia,  the  cause,  the  object,  Eefleo  . 
and  the  scene,  of  so  many  memorable  wars,  were  the jpeac^, 
resigned  and  abandoned  for  ev«r  to  the  power  ^j™*^' 
of  a  Barbarian  master.    The  King  of  Persia 
dismembered  the  distant  dependencies,  and  con^ 
trolled  the  domestic  arrangements  of  a  people 
who  had  given  law  to  his  ancestors.^    Their 
ancieiit  confederacies  were  dissolved ;  the  smaller 
cities  were  loosened  from  dependence  on  their 
powerfiil  neighbours ;  aU  were  disunited  and 
weakened ;  and  Greece  felt  the  languor  of  peaces 
without  enjoying  the  benefits  of  security^ 

*  See  t^  articles  of  the  treaQr  concluded  in  449*  A.C  toLE 
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CHAP.  But  if  the  whole  Grecian  name  was  di9- 
^^^^^^  honoured  by  accepting  this  ignominious  treaty, 
what  peculiar  infamy  must  belong  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Sparta^  by  whom  it  was  proposed  and 
promoted?  What  motives  of  advantage  could 
balance  this  we%ht  of  disgrace  ?  Or  rather^ 
what  advantage  could  the  Spartans  derive  from 
such  ignoble  condescension  as  seemed  totally 
unworthy  of  their  actual  power,  but  far  more 
unwcHthy  of  their  ancient  renown?  This  question^ 
like  most  political  questions,  may  be  best  an* 
swered  by  facts ;  and  the  transactions  which  both 
preceded  and  followed  the  peace  of  Antalcidas 
clearly  reveal  the  secret,  but  powerful  causes  of 
that  dishonourable,  and  seemingly  disadvantage^ 
ous  measure. 
MoUw  The  ambition  of  making  conquests  in  the  East, 
caged  the  which  it  uow  appeared  impossible  to  retain,  had 
el^^to  deprived  the  Lacedaemonians  of  an  authority,  or 
embrace  rather  dominion,  in  Greece,  acquired  by  the 
trea^,  successof  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  which  they 
might  have  reasonably  expected  to  preserve  and 
to  confirm.  Not  only  their  power,  but  their 
safety,  was  threatened  by  ihe  arms  of  a  hostile 
confederacy,  which  had  been  formed  and 
fomented  by  the  wealth  of  Persia.  Athens^ 
their  rival,  their  superior,  their  subject,  but 
always  their  unrdenting  enemy,  had  recovered 
her  walls  and  fleet,  and  aspired  to  command  the 
sea.  Thebes  and  Argos  had  become  sensible  of 
their  natural  strength,  and  disdained  to  acknow* 
ledge  the  preeminence,  or  to  follow  the  standard^ 
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of  any  foreign  republic.  The  inferior  states  of  chap. 
Peloponnesus  were  weary  of  obeying  every  idle  ,  X3Cix.^ 
summons  to  war,  from  which  they  derived  not 
any  advantage  but  that  of  gratifying  the  ambition 
of  their  Spartan  masters*  The  valuable  colonies 
in  Macedon  and  Thrace,  and  particularly  the 
rich  and  populous  cities  of  the  Chalcidic  r^on» 
the  bloodless  conquests  of  the  virtuous  Brasidas,, 
had  forsaken  the  interest  of  Sparta,  when  Sparta 
foriM>ok  the  road  of  honour  and  the  maxims  of 
justice.  Scarcely  any  vestige  appeared  of  the 
memorable  trophies  erected  in  a  war  of  twenty- 
seven  years.  The  Eastern  provinces^  (incom- 
parably the  most  important  of  all)  were  irre- 
coverably lost ;  and  this  rapid  decline  of  power 
had  happened  in  the  course  of  ten:  years,  and  had 
been  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  fktal  splendour 
of  Agesilaus's  victories  in  Asia.. 

About  a  century  before,  and  almost  on  the  Adfui- 
same  scene,  the  Spartans  had  been  first  de-  ^ditfaey 
prived  of  their  hereditary  fame,  and  prescriptive  f^"^ 
honours.'    Almost  every  interference,  in  peace 
or  war,  with  the  Ionian  colonies,  had  hurt  the  in- 
terests of  their  republic.    They  naturally  began 
to  suspect,  therefore,  that  such  distant  expedi- 
tions suited  not  the  circumstances  of  Sparta,  an 
inland  city,  with  a  fertile  territory,  but  destitute 
of  arts,  industry,  and  commerce ;  and  whose 
inhabitants,  having  little  genius  for  the  sea,  were 
naturally  unable  to  equip,  or  to  maintain,  such 
a  naval  force  as  might  command  the  obedience 

*  Set  abof e,  vol.  u.  p.  ^8. 
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CHAP,  of  an  extensive  coast,  attached  by  powerful  ties 
^^ix.  ^  ^  jj^gjj^  Athenian  rivals.  The  abandoning, 
therefore,  of  what  they  could  not  hope  to  re^ 
gain,  or^  if  regained,  to  preserve,  seemed  a  very 
prudent  and  salutary  measure  j  since,  in  return 
for  this  imaginary  concession,  they  received 
many  real  and  important  advantages.  They  were 
appointed  to  superintend  and  to  direct  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  treaty  ;  and  in  order  to  make  their 
authority  effectual,  entitled  to  demand  the  assist- 
ance of  Persian  money ;  with  which  they  might 
easily  purchase  Grecian  soldiers.  The  condition 
requiring  the  smaller  cities  to  be  declared  free 
and  independent,  (although  the  dexterity  of 
Antalcidas  had  proposed  it  as  die  best  means  of 
preventing  the  future  invasion  of  Asia,)  was 
peculiarly  beneficial  to  the  Spartans.  It  repre- 
sented them  &s  the  patrons  of  universal  hberty^ 
and  restored  them  that  honourable  reputation 
which  they  had  long  lost.  From  the  nature  of 
the  condition  itself,  it  could  only  apply  to  such 
places,  as,  being  kept  in  a  reluctant  subjection, 
still  possessed  courage  to  vindicate  their  freedom. 
In  the  secondary  towns  of  Messeniaand  Laconia, 
the  stem  policy  of  Sparta  had  crushed  the  hope, 
and  almost  the  desire,  of  obtaining  this  in- 
estimable benefit.  The  authority  of  other 
capitals  was  less  imperious  and  imposing;  the 
sovereign  and  subject  were  more  on  a  footing  of 
equality ;  and  it  was  a  maxim  in  Greece,  "  TTiat 
men  are  disposed  to  reject  the  just  rights  of  their 
equals,  rather  than  to  revolt  against  the  unlawful 
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tyranny  of  their  masters."*  But  Sparta  expected  chap. 
not  only  to  detach  the  inferior  communities  from  ,^j^^^ 
their  more  powerful  neighbours,  but  to  add  them 
to  the  confederacy  of  which  she  formed  the  head; 
and  by  such  multiplied  accessions  of  power,  of 
wealth,  and  of  fame,  to  re-establish  that  solid 
power  in  Greece,  which  had  been  imprudently 
abandoned  for  the  hope  of  Asiatic  triumphs.^ 

That  such  considerations  of  interest  and  am-  Tbetram- 
bition,  not  a  smcere  desire  to  promote  the  public  ^J^^ 
tranquillily,  had  produced  this  perfidious  treaty,  ^^ 
could  not  long  be  kept  secret,  notwithstanding  erent 
the  various  artifices  employed  to  conceal  it. 
Thebes  and  Argos  were  required  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  required  by  the  peace }  but  no  mention 
was  made  of  withdrawing  the  Lacedsemoniaii 
garrisons  from  the  places^  which  they  occupied. 
Lest  this  injustice  might  occasicm  general  dis- 
content, the  Athenians  were  allowed  the  same 
privilege.  The  possession  of  the  unimportant 
isles  of  Lemnos,  Scyros,  and  Imbros,  flattered 
their  vain  hopes,  and  lulled  them  into  fidse 
security  j  and,  as  they  expected-  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  the  victories  of  Conon  and  Thrasybuluat 
they  were  averse  to  renew  the  war  for  the  s^e 
of  their  allies,  whose  interests  were  now  separated 
from  their  own.  Meanwhile  the  Spartan  emis- 
saries negociated  and  intrigued  in  all  the  sub- 
ordinate cities,  encouraging  the  aristoorattcal 

3  Thucjdid.  passim.  See  particularly  the  speeeh  of  the  Athenians 
at  the  b^mng  of  the  Peloponnedan  war,  vol  ii,  c  xv.  p.  205. 

4  Vid.  Isocrat.  de  Plu:e,  passim. 
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CHAP,  factions,  and  fomenting  the  animosities  of  the 
^^ix.^  citizens  against  each  other,  and  against  their 
respective  capitals.  The  jealousies  and  com- 
plaints, which  had  been  principally  occasioned 
by  these  secret  cabals,  were  usually  referred  to 
the  Spartan  senate ;  whose  affected  moderation, 
under  pretence  of  defending  the  cause  of  the 
weak  and  the  injured,  always  decided  the  con- 
test in  the  way  most  favourable  for  themselves. 
But  the  warlike  disciples  of  Lycurgus  could  hot 
long  remain  satisfied  with  these  juridical  usurp- 
ations. They  determined  to  take  arms,  which 
they  probably  hoped  to  employ  with  such  artful 
dexterity  as  might  prevent  any  general,  or  very 
dangerous  alarm ;  beginning  with  such  cities  as 
had  not  entered  into  the  late  confederacy  against 
them,  gradually  extending  their  hostilities  from 
the  weak  to  the  more  powerfid  members  of  that 
confederacy;  and  thus  conquering  successively 
those,  whose  entire  and  collective  strengtii  it 
would  have  been  vain  to  assail/ 
State  of  The  first  victim  of  this  ambitious  policy  was 
^^^  the  flourishing  republic  of  Mantinaea,  whose  ter- 
xcviiu  5.  ritory  was  situate  almost  in  the  centre  of  Arcadia, 
*  itselfthe  centre  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  origin 
of  Mantinasa  was  the  same  with  that  of  Tegea, 
Siymphalis,  Heraea,  Orchomenos,  and  other 
neighbouring  cities^  which  had  grown  into 
populousness  and  power  from  the  scattered  vil- 
lages of  shepherds  inhabiting  the  vallies  and 
mountains  of  Arcadia.    The  exuberant  fertility,, 

«  Xenoph.  Htllfo,  L  n  p.  55  h  &  Diodor.  L  xv.  p.  448. 
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the  inland  situation,  the  generous  wannth,  yet  chap. 
lively  verdure*,  together  with  the  picturesque  v^^^. 
and  animating  scenery  of  this  delightful  r^on, 
seemed  peculiarly  adapted  to  inspire,  and  to 
gratify  the  love  of  rural  happiness;  and  to 
aflford,  in  all  their  elegance  and  dignity,  ffiose 
subUme  and  sacred jwfs  qfthe  ccuntrjfj  which  the 
genius  of  ancient  poets  hath  felt,  and  described 
with  such  affecting  seninbiUty.  Every  district 
of  Arcadia  was  marked  and  diversified  by  hOls^ 
some  of  which,  could  we  ctedit  the  suspicious 
vanity  of  geographical  description,  ascend  two 
miles  in  perpendicular  height,  and  which  supply 
innumerable  streams,  that  water  and  fertilise,  the 
rich  vallies  which  they  inclose  and  defend/  This 
secure  and  insulated  position  of  their  territory 
long  preserved  the  Arcadians  ignorant  and  un- 
corrupted;  and  a  little  before  the  period  of 
history,  now  under  review,  they  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  innocent  simplicity  of  their 
manners,  and  by  their  fond  attachment  to  a 
pastoral  life.  But  the  turbulent  ambition  of 
their  neighbours  had  often  obliged  them  to 
employ  the  sword  instead  of  the  sheep-hook. 
They  had  reluctantbf  taken  arms;  yet,  when  * 
compelled  by  necessity,  or  excited  by  honour, 
the  mountaineers  of  Arcadia  had  displayed  such 
stubborn  valour,  and  exerted  such  efforts  of 
vigour  and  activity,    as  made  their   services 

^Tbete  drcuniftaiices  are  common  to  Arcadia  with  the  other 
moantuiums  districti  of  Greece,  af  well  as  with  the  iskwds  of  the 
Archipehigo.    Toukksfobt. 

'  Pamaoias  Tiii.5.  k  Strabo,  p.  MS, 4c«  Oeierip.  Gr»c.  apud 
GfonoT.  Toli 
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CHAP,  eagerly  courted  by  the  surrounding  states,  and 
xiox.^  purchased  with  emulation.   Nor  had  they  trusted 
to  their  personal  strengtli  and  bravery  alone  for 
the  defence  of  their  beloved  possessions*  Having 
quitted  their  farms  and  villages,  they  had  assem- 
bled into  walled  towns,  from  which  their  numer. 
ous  gimrisons  were  ready  to  sally  forth  against 
an  hostile  invader.     The  dangerous  vicinity  of 
Sparta  had  early  driven  the  companions  of  Pan 
and  the  Nymphs  from  the  vocal  woods  of  Mount 
MsenalusS  into  the  fortifications  of  Tegea,  for- 
merly the  principal  city  of  the  province  ^  but 
afterwards  rivalled  and  surpassed  by  Mantinaaa, 
which  was  become  an  object  of  jealousy  and 
aivy,  not  only  to   the  neighbouring  cities  of 
Arcadia,  but  even  to  Sparta  herself. 
Tiie  proud      In  the  year  immediately  following  the  treaty 
SeSwff^^  of  Antalcidas,  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors  were 
tans  to  the  sent  to  Mantiusea,  to  discharge  a  very  extra- 
^  "*'  ordinary  commission.      Having  demanded  an 
xcm!?     audience  of  the  assembly,  they  expr^sed  the 
A.C.386.  resentment  of  their  republic  against  a  people, 
who,  pretaiding  to  live  in  friendship  with  them, 
had  in  the  late  war  repeatedly  furnished  with 
com  their  avowed  enemies  the  Argives.     That, 
on  other  occasions,  the  Mantinaeans  had  unguard- 
edly discovered  their  secret  hatred  to  Spwta, 
rejoicing  in  her  misfortune,  and  envying  her 
prosperity.    That  it  was  time  to  anticipate  tliis 

*  Maenalut  aigotumque  nemiu  pinoique  loquentes 
Semper  habet ;  semper  pastorum  iUe  audit  amores 
^•OBtjpie,  &c  ViBG,  JBd.  viii.  r.,22. 

9  Uerodot.  1.  tL  c.  105. 
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diangerous  and  unjust  animosity;  for  which  pur-  chap. 
pose  the  Spartans  commanded  them  to  demolish  ^^^- 
their  walls,  to  abandon  their  proud  city,  and  to 
return  to  those  peaceful  villages  in  which  their 
ancestors  had  lived  and  iBourished.'^  The  Man- 
tinaeans  received  this  proposal  with  the  indigo 
nation  which  it  merited}  the  ambassadors  retired 
in  disgust ;  ^  the  Spartans  declared  war ;  sum* 
mcmed  the  assistance  of  their  confederates;  and 
a  powerful  army,  commanded  by  King  Agesi- 
polis,  invaded  the  hostile  territory. 

But  the  most  destructive  ravages  could  not  BfanttoM 
bend  the  resolution  of  the  Mantlnaeans.  The  *^^^ 
strength  and  loftiness  of  their  walls  bade  de- 
fiance to  assault :  nor  could  a  regular  siege  be 
undertaken  with  certain  success,  as  the  maga- 
zines of  Mantimea  were  abundantly  stored  with 
various  kinds  of  grain,  the  crops  of  the  former 
year  having  been  uncommonly  plentiful.  Age- 
ripolis,  however,  embraced  this  doubtful  mode 
of  attack,  and  drew  first  a  ditch,  and  then  a 
wall,  entirely  round  the  place,  employing  one 
part  of  his  troops  in  the  work,  and  another  in 
guarding  the  workmen.  This  tedious  service 
exhausted  the  patience  of  the  bed^ers,  without 
shaking  the  firmness  of  the  Mantinseans.  The 
Spartans  were  afraid  io  detain  longer  in  the  field 
their  reluctant  confederates ;  but  Agesipolis  pro- 
posed a  new  measure,  which  was  attended  with 
c(Hnplete  and  immediate  success.     The  river 

>«XMopii.HeUca.  Lt.  cS.etseq.    Diodor.  L  xt.  c.  7.  et  te% 
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CHAP.  Opfais,  fonned  by  the  collected  torrents  fnnn 
«^  -       i  Mount  Anchlsius,  a  river  broad,  deep,  and  rapid» 
flowed  through  the  plain,  and  the  city  of  Man- 
tinflsa.     It  was  a  laborious  undertaking  to  stop 
the  course  of  this  copious  stream ;  which  was  no 
sooner  effected,  than  the  lower  parts  of  the  walls 
of  Mantinaea  were  laid  under  water.     According 
to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Grreeks,  the  fortifi- 
cations of  this  place  were  built  of  raw  bricks, 
which  being  less  liable  to  break  into  chinks,  and 
to  fly  out  of  their  courses,  were  preferred  as  the 
best  defence  against  the  battering  engines  then  in 
use.     But  it  is  the  inconvenience  of  raw  bricks, 
to  be  as  easily  dissolved  by  water,  as  wax  is 
melted  by  the  sun. "     The  walls  of  Mantinasa 
began  to  yield,  to  shake,  tx>  fall  in  ruins.    The 
activity  of  the  inhabitants  propped  them  with 
wood,  but  without  any  permanent  advantage: 
so  that,  despairing  of  being  able  to  exclude  the 
The  town  enemy,  they  sent  to  capitulate,  requesting  that 
UmT      *^®y  Height  be  permitted  to  keep  possession  of 
their  city,  on  condition  that  they  demolished 
their  fortifications,  and  followed,  in  peace  and 
war,  the  fortune  of  Sparta* 
Hard  con-       Agesipolis  and  his  coimsellors  refused  to  grant 
£poMd     ^^^  ^^y  ^^^^  terms  of  peace  than  those  which 
odAc in-  had  been  originally  proposed  by  the  Spartan  se- 
oijrmp.      nate.     He  observed  that  while  they  lived  toge- 
^JLc'.sBs.  *^®^  ^  ^"®  populous  city,  their  numbers  exposed 
them  to  the  delusions  of  seditious  demagogues, 

*>  This  18  the  expression  of  Pausanias,  in  Arcad.  who  mentions  the 
name  of  the  river  Ophisi  omitted  by  Xenophon  and  Diodoms. 
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whose  address  and  eloquence  easily  seduced  the  c  H  A  p. 
multitude  from  their  real  interest,  and  destroyed  y^^J 
the  influence  of  their  superiors  in  rank,  in  wealth, 
and  in  wisdom,  on  whose  attachment  alone  the 
Lacedsmonians  could  safely  depend.  They  in- 
sisted therefore,  that  the  Mantins^ns  should 
destroy  their  houses  in  the  city ;  separate  into 
four  distinct  communities  *' ;  and  return  to  those 
villages  which  their  ancestors  had  inhabited* 
The  terror  of  an  immediate  assault  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  comply  with  this  humiliating  demand: 
but  the  most  zealous  partisans  of  democracy,  to 
the  number  of  sixty,  afraicl  of  trusting  to  the  ca- 
pitulation, were  allowed  to  fly  from  their  country ; 
which  is  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  modera- 
tion '^  in  the  Lacedasmonian  soldiers,  who  might 
have  put  them  to  death  as  they  passed  through 
the  gates. 

This  transaction  was  scarcely  finished,  when  TheSpu*. 
the  Spartan  magistrates  availed  themselves  of  the  1^^' 
domestic  discontents  among  the  Phliasians,  to  JJ^T^S 
display  the  same  tyrannical  spirit,  but  with  still  affiun  of 
greater  exertions  of  severity.    The  little  republic  ^^^ 
of  Phlius,  like  every  state  of  Grreece  in  those  ^  ^• 
torbulent  times,  was  distracted  by  factions.  The 
prevailing    party    banished    their    opponents, 
the  friends  of  Sparta  and  aristocracy.     They 
were  allowed  to  return  from  exile,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  commands  and  threats  of  Agesi- 

■*  Xe&q>hon  layt  four^  Diodorui  five. 

*s  Or  rather  of  good  discipline,  w«0apx<«-  The  nobles  of  the 
Mandnoans,  k  ^c\nrw  rm  Norro^fMr,  were  not  so  temperate;  fide 
Xenoph*  pa559* 
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CHAP.  laus  "^ ;  but  met  not  with  that  respectful  treat- 
XMX^^  ment  which  seemed  due  to  persons  who  enjoyed 
such  powerful  protection.  They  complained, 
and  i\^esilaus  again  interfered,  by  appointing 
commissioners  to  try  and  condemn  to  death  the 
obnoxious  Phliasians;  an  odious  office,  which 
must  have  been  executed  with  unexampled  ri- 
gour, since  the  city  of  Phlius,  which  had  hitherto 
been  divided  by  a  variety  of  interests,  thence- 
forward continued  invariably  the  stedfast  ally  of 
Sparta.  '* 
Embassy  Meanwhile  ambassadors  arrived  from  Acan- 
thus and  thus  and  Apollonia,  two  cities  of  the  Chalcidic6, 
toslmrtiu  requesting  the  Lacedaemonian  assistance  against 
the  dangerous  ambition  of  Olynthus.  This  city, 
of  which  we  had  occasion  to  mention  the  found- 
ation towards  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  was  situate  nine  miles  from  the  sea,  in 
a  fertile  and  secure  district,  be,tween  the  rivers 
Ol3aithus  and  Amnias,  which  flow  into  the  lake 
Bolyca,  a  name  improperly  bestowed  on  the  in- 
most recess  of  the  Toronaic  gulph.  The  vex- 
atious government  of  Athens  first  drove  the 
maritime  communities  of  the  Chalcidic  region 
within  the  walls  of  Olynthus  j  the  oppressive 
tyranny  of  Sparta  obliged  them  to  strengthen 
those  walls,  as  well  as  to  provide  sufficient  gar- 
risons to  defend  them ;  and  the  subsequent  mis- 
fortune of  these  domineering  republics,  together 
with  the  weakness  of  Macedon,  encouraged  and 

>«  Xenoph.  in  Agesil.  k  Heliea.  l.v.  p.  553. 
*3ibid.  Ivii.  p.  694 
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enabled  the  inhabitants  of  Olynthus  successfully  CHAP, 
to  employ,  in  offensive  war,  the  forces  which  had  v^^^'# 
been  raised  with  no  other  view  than  to  maintain 
their  own  independence.    The  towns  which  they 
subdued  were  either  incorporated  or  associated 
with  their  own ;  and  Olynthus  became  the  head 
of  a  confederacy,  whose  extent,  power,  resources, 
and  hopes,  occasioned  just  alarm  among  the 
neighbouring  communities  of  Greeks  and  Bar- 
barians.      They    had    already    conquered    the 
southern   shores  of  Macedon,   which  compre- 
hended the  delightful  regions  of  Chalcis  and 
Pierea,  indented  by  two  great  and  two  smaller 
bays,  and  affording,  in  the  highest  perfection,  the 
united  benefits  of  agriculture,   pasturage,  and 
commerce.     They    aspired    at    acquiring    the 
valuable  district  of  mount  Pangaeus,  whose  tim^ 
ber  and  mines  alike  tempted  theii*  ambition  and 
avarice ;  and  Olynthus  being  favourably  situate 
in  the  centre  of  the  Chalcidic^  itself  the  centre 
of  the  Macedonian  and  Thracian  coasts,  might 
ba¥e  preserved  and  extended  her  dominion,  if 
the  ambassadors  of  Acanthus  and  Apollonia  had 
not  completely  effected  the  object  of  their  com- 
mission at  Sparta.     They  applied  to  the  Ephori, 
who  introduced  them  to  the  greater  assembly, 
consisting,  not  only  of  the  Spartans  and  Lace- 
dfl&monians,  but  of  the  deputies  sent  by  their 
confederates.    Cleigenes,  the  Acanthian,  spoke  They  pe- 
in  the  name  of  his  colleagues :  "  We  apprehend,  ^^ce 
O  Lacedaemonians,  and  allies!  that  amidst  the  ^^^^5 

,.,.,,.  /»  1  .  republic 

multiplied  objects  ot  your  care  and  correction,  agaimt  the 
you  have  overlooked  a  great  and  growing  dis-  ^'^<Jf° 
VQ/L.  in.  y  "^y- 
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CHAP,  order  which  threatens,  like  a  pestilence,  to  infect 
.  ^^^.  and  pervade  Greece.  The  ambition  of  the 
Olynthians  has  increased  with  their  power.  By 
the  voluntary  submission  of  the  smaller  cities  in 
their  neighbourhood,  they  have  been  enabled  to 
subdue  the  more  powerful.  Emboldened  by 
this  accession  of  strength,  they  have  wrested 
from  the  King  of  Macedonia  his  most  valuable 
province^.  They  actually  possess  Pella,  the 
greatest  city  in  that  kingdom ;  and  the  unfor- 
tunate Amyntas  is  on  the  point  of  abandoning 
the  remainder  of  his  dominions,  which  he  is 
unable  to  defend.  There  is  not  any  community 
in  Thrace  capable  of  resisting  their  progress. 
The  independent  tribes  of  that  warlike  but 
divided  country,  respect  the  authority,  and  court 
the  friendship  of  the  Olynthians,  who  will  doubt- 
less be  tempted  to  extend  their  dominion  on 
that  side,  in  order  to  augment  the  great  revenues 
which  they  derive  from  their  commercial  cities 
and  harbours,  by  the  inexhaustible  mines  in 
mount  Pangaeus.  If  this  extensive  plan  should 
be  effected,  what  can  prevent  them  from  acquiring 
a  decisive  superiority  by  sea  and  land?  and  should 
they  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Athens  and 
Thebes  (a  measure  actually  in  contemplation), 
what  will  become,  we  say  not,  of  the  hereditary 
pre-eminence  of  Sparta,  but  of  its  independence 
and  safety?  The  present  emergency,  therefore, 
solicits,  by  every  motive  of  interest  and  of 
honour,  the  activity  and  valour  of  your  republic. 
By  yielding  a  seasonable  assistance  to  Acanthus 
and  ApoUonia^  which,  unmoved  by  the  pusU- 
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lanimous  example  of  their  neighbours,  have  chap. 
hitherto  spurned  the  yoke,  and  defied  the  threats  .f^^. 
of  Olynthus,  you  will  save  from  oppression  two 
peaceful  communities,  and  check  the  ambition  of 
an  usurping  tyrant.  The  reluctant  subjects  of 
the  Olynthians  will  court  your  protection ;  and 
the  Chalcidian  cities  will  be  encouraged  to  revolt, 
especially  as  they  are  not  yet  inseparably  linked 
with  the  capital  by  the  ties  of  intermarriage  and 
consanguinity,  and  by  the  interchange  of  rights 
and  possessions.  ^^  When  such  a  connection 
shall  take  place  (for  the  Olynthians  have  made 
a  law  to  encourage  it),  you  will  be  unable  to 
break  the  force  of  this  powerful  and  dangerous 
confederacy." 

The  speech  of  Cleigenes  and  the  ambitious  TheSpuw 
views  of  the  republic  to  which  it  was  addressed,  u^rtwito 
afibrd  reason  to  conjecture  that  the  ambassadors  •  'Wf^ 
neither  asked  any  thing  in  favour  of  their  own  St^estid 
communities,  nor  urged  any  accusation  against  ^\^^ 
Olynthus,  which  had  not  been  previously  sug-  oi;rmp. 
gested  by  the  Spartan  emissaries  in  Macedon.  5^.  ^85. 
The  reception  given  to  the  proposal  of  Clei- 
genes tends  to  confirm  this  conclusion.    The 
Lacedaemonians,  with  affected  impartiality  and 
indifference,  desired  the  opinion  of  theif  allies, 
before  declaring  their  own.     But  there  was  not 
any  occasion  to  declare  what  none  could  be  so 
blind  as  to  mistake.     The  confederates  with  one 
consent,  but  especially  those  who  wished  to  in- 

'^  EtrryoM^oit  mu  tyicni^t^  vapaXAiyXait.     Xenoph.  p.  5SS, 
T   2 
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CHAP,  gratiate  themselves  with  Sparta  *^  determined  to 
XXIX.  ^  undertake  the  expedition  against  Olynthus.  The 
Their  pre-  Spartans  commended  their  resolution,  and  pro- 
FoTthe"'  ceeded  to  deUberate  concerning  the  strength  of 
oiynthian  the  army  to  be  raised,  the  mode  of  levying  it, 
'^^'  and  the  time  for  taking  the  field.     It  was  re- 

solved, that  the  whole  force  should  amount  to 
ten  thousand  effective  men  ;  and  a  list  was  pre- 
pared, containing  the  respective  contingents  to 
be  furnished  by  the  several  cities.  If  any  state 
should  be  unable  to  supply  the  full  complement 
of  soldiers,  money  would  be  taken  in  their  stead, 
at  the  rate  of  half  a  drachm  a  day  (or  three-pence 
hal^enny)  for  each  man ;  but  if  neither  the 
troops  nor  the  money  was  sent  in  due  time,  the 
Lacedaemonians  would  punish  the  disobedience 
of  the  obstinate  or  neglectful,  by  fining  them 
eight  times  the  sum  which  they  had  bei^u 
originally  required  to  contribute. 

The  ambassadors  then  rose  up,  and  Cleigenes, 
again  speaking  ibr  the  rest,  declared  that  theee 
were  indeed  noble  and  generous  resolutions;  but, 
unfortunately,  could  not  be  executed  with  such 
promptitude  as  suited  the  urgency  of  the  present 
crisis.  The  dangerous  situation  of  Acanthus  and 
Apollonia  demanded  immediate  assistance.  He 
proposed,  therefore,  that  those  troops  which  were 
ready,  should  instantly  take  the  field ;  and  in- 
sisted on  this  measure  as  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  future  soccess  of  the  wan 

•^  Km  fMtPuTu  U  fiwKotuifoi  x^^^^  'wt  AmMitufimots,  Xenoph. 
p.l5f 
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The  Lacedagmoiuans  acknowledged  the  expe-  chap. 
diency  of  the  advice ;  and  commanded  Euda-  v  -    ^^ 
midas,  with   two  thousand    men,    to   proceed  Fimaun- 
without  delay  to  Macedon,  while  his  brother  i^st 
Phoebidas  collected  a  far  greater  force,  in  order  qi^^^*^"** 
to  follow   him.     A  very  extraordinary  event,  xcix.  s. 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  fully  to  explain,        *  ^^' 
retarded  the  arrival  of  this  powerful  reinforce- 
ment  until  the  season  for  action  had  been  nearly 
spent     But  Eudamidas,  with  his  little  band, 
performed  very  essential  service.     He  strength- 
ened the  garrisons  of  such  places  as  w^re  most 
exposed  to  assaults  from  the  enemy ;  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Spartan  army  encouraged  the  spirit  of 
revolt  among  the  allies  and  subjects  of  Olynthus; 
and  soon  after  his  march  into  the  Chalcidic6, 
Eudamidas  received  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
Fotidasa,  a  city  of  great  importance  in  the  isth- 
mus  of  Pallene. 

Such  was  the  first  campaign  of  a  war  which  Eudami- 
lasted  four  years,  and  was  carried  on  under  four  fc^ted^and 
successive  generals.  Eudamidas,  too  much  elated  *^°' 
by  his  first  success,  ravaged  the  Olynthian  ter- 
ritory, and  unguardedly  approached  the  city. 
He  was  intercepted,  conquered,  and  slain,  and 
his  army  dispersed  or  losL  '^ 

Teleutias,  the  brother  of  Agesilaus,  whose  Second 
naval  exploits  have  be^n  already  noticed  with  und^^fel. 
applause,  assumed  the  conduct  of  this  distajot  ^f^^^f 
expedition,  with  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men.  ther  of 

AgesUaui 

**  ^Sjenopli.  p.  SfjS. 
Y   3 
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CHAP.   He  was  assisted  by  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedon, 
■  and  still  more  effectually  by  Derdas,  brother  to 

Oiymp.  that  prince,  and  the  governor,  or  rather  so- 
A.  C.  382.  vereign,  of  Elymea,  the  most  western  province 
of  Macedon,  which  abounded  in  cavalry.  By 
the  united  efforts  of  these  formidable  enemies, 
the  Olynthians,  who  had  been  defeated  in  va- 
rious rencounters,  were  shut  up  within  their 
walls,  and  prevented  from  cultivating  their  ter- 
ritory. Teleutias  at  length  marched  with  his 
whole  forces,  in  order  to  invest,  or,  if  he  found 
an  opportunity,  to  assault  the  place.  His  sur- 
prise and  indignation  were  excited  by  the  bold- 
ness of  the  Olynthian  horse,  who  ventured  to 
pass  the'Amnias  in  sight  of  such  a  superior  army; 
and  he  ordered  the  targeteers,  who  were  com- 
manded by  Tlemonidas,  to  repel  their  insolence. 
The  cavalry  made  an  artful  retreat  across  the 
Amnias,  and  were  fiercely  pursued  by  the  La- 
cedaemonians. When  a  considerable  part  of  the 
lattef  had  likewise  passed  the  river,  the  Olyn- 
thians suddenly  faced  about  and  charged  them. 
Tlemonidas,  with  above  an  hundred  of  his  com- 
panions, fell  in  the  action.  The  Spartan  general 
beheld  with  grief  and  rage  the  successful  bravery 
of  the  enemy.  Grasping  his  shield  and  lance, 
he  commanded  the  cavalry,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  targeteers,  to  pursue  without  intermis- 
sion }  and,  at  the  head  of  his  heavy-armed  men, 
advanced  with  less  order  than  celerity.  The 
Oljnithians  attempted  not  to  stop  their  progress^ 

till  they  arrived  under  the  walls  and  battlements. 

11  - 
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At  that  moment  the  townsmen  mounted  their  chap. 
ramparts,  and  assailed  the  enemy  with  a  shower  ^^^^* 
of  darts  and  arrows,  and  every  kind  of  missile 
weapon,  which  greatly  heightened  the  confusion 
occasioned    by  the    rapidity   of    their   march. 
Meanwhile  the  flower  of  the  Olynthian  troops, 
who  had  been  purposely  drawn  up  behind  the 
gates,  sallied  forth  with  resistless  violence  ;  Te-  Tdcutiat 
leutias,  attempting  to  rally  his  men,  was  slain  def^^ 
in  the  first  onset ;  the  Spartans,  who  attended  •"^  •*^""- 
him,  gave   ground;    the    whole   army  was  re- 
pelled, and  pursued  with  great  slaughter,  while 
flying  in  scattered  disorder  towards  the  friendly 
towns   of  Acanthus,   ApoUonia,   Spartolis,  and 
Potidaea.  ^* 

This  mortifying  disaster  did  not  cool  the  ar-  Third 
dour  of  the  Spartans  for  gaining  possession  of  undw*^ 
Olynthus.  In  the  year  three  hundred  and  eighty-  J^"«. 
one  before  Christ,  which  was  the  third  of  the  oi^rmp. 
war,  they  sent  Agesipolis,  with  a  powerful  rein-  a?c.  ssi. 
forcement,  into  Macedon.     The  arrival  of  this 
prince,  early  in  the  spring,  revived  the  hopes  of 
the  vanquished,  and  confirmed  the  attachment 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  alhes^     He  invaded  and 
ravaged  such  parts  of  the  Olynthian  territory 
as  had  been  spared  in  former  incursions,  and 
took  by  storm  the  strong  city  of  Torona.     But  who  dies 
while  he  prepared  to  avail  himself  of  these  ad-  ture. 
vantages  for  rendering  his  success  complete,  he 
was  seized  with  a  calenture,  a  disease  incident 
to  warm  climates,  and,  as  the  name  expresses, 
afiecting  the  patient  with  a  painful  sensation  of 

*9  Xenoph.  pw  561.  et  seq. 
Y   4 
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CHAP,   burning  heat,  which  he  is  eager  to  extinguish 
xxix^^  Ujy  ^^  ^^g^  violent  and  dangerous  ^  remedies. 
Agesipolis  had  lately  visited  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Aphytis,  a  maritime  town  on  the  Toronaic 
gulph.     In  the   paroxysm  of  his   disorder,  he 
longed  for  the  fanning  breezes,  the  shady  wailks 
and  groves,  and  the  cool  crystalline  streams,  of 
that  delightful  retreat.    His  attendants  indulged 
his  inclination,  but  could  not  save  his  life.     He 
died  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  disease,  within 
the  precincts  of  the  consecrated  ground.     His 
remains,  embalmed  in  honey,  were  conveyed  to 
Sparta.  ^^     His  brother  Cleombrotus  succeeded 
to  the  throne  ;  and  Polybiades,  a  general  of  ex- 
perience and  capacity,  was  invested  with  the 
command  in  Macedon.     ^ 
Fourth    *       Polybiades,  imitating  the  example  of  his  pre- 
campaign    decessors,  couducted  a  powerful  reinforcement 
PoiyM-      against  Olynthus,  which   was  completely  sm-- 
Oiyiup.      rounded  by  land,  while  a  squadron  of  Lacedae^- 
monian  gallies  blocked  up  the  neighbouring  har* 
bour  of  Mecybema.     The  events  of  the  siege, 
which  lasted  eight  or  ten  months,  have  not  been 
thought  worthy  of  record.     It  is  probable  that 
the  Olynthians  no  longer  ventured  to  sally  forth 
against  such  a  superior  force :  yet  they  must 
have  been  exceedingly  distressed  by  famine  be- 
fore their  obstinacy  could  be  determined  to  ca- 

*^  It  is  supposed,  with  great  probability,  that  the  sailors  who  sud- 
denly disappear  in  the  Mediterranean,  during  the  heat  of  summer, 
have  been  attacked  in  the  night  by  the  calenture^  and  hare  thrown 
themselves  into  the  sea.  CyclopKd.  Par.  ad  voc.  The  disorder  is 
examined  by  Dr.  Shaw,  Phil.  Trans.  Abridg.  vol.iv. 

•»  Xenoph.  p.  564. 
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pitulate.     They  formally  relinquished  all  claim  chap. 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Chalcidic6 :  they  ceded  ,^^^ 
the  Macedonian  cities  to  their  ancient  sovereign ; 
and  engaged,  by  solemn  oaths^  to  obey,  in  peace 
and  war,  the  commands  of  their  Spartan  confe- 
derates and  masters* "    In  consequence  of  this  oiynthut 
humiliating  treaty,  or  rather  of  this  absolute  wbmiu. 
submission  of  the  Olynthians,  Polybiades  led  off 
his  victorious  army,  and  Amyntas  forsook  the 
Toy&l  residence  of  iEgae  or  Edessa,  and  re-esta- 
blished his  court  at  Pella,   a  place  of  great  Peiimre^ 
strength  and  beauty,  situate  on  an  eminence,  Amynu!^ 
which,  with  an  adjoining  plain  of  considerable  ^^  ^^^ 
extent,  was  defended  by  the  rivers  Axius  and  thence- 
Lydias,  and  by  impervious  lakes  and  morasses.  c»pHaUf 
The  city  was  distant  only  fifteen  miles  from  the  Macedon. 
^gaean  sea,    with  which  it  communicates  by 
means  of  the  above-mentioned  rivers.    It  had 
been  of  old  founded  by  Greeks,  by  whom  it 
WW  recently  conquered  and  peopled ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  misfortunes  and  surrender  of 
Olynthus,  Pella  became,  and  thenceforth  con- 
tinued, the  capital  of  Macedon. 

The  commencement,  and  especially  the  con-  Daring 
chision  of  the  Olynthian  war,  breathed  the  same  of  the™* 
spirit  with  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  attesting  the  |P^^ 
degenerate  ambition  of  the  Spartans,  who  were 
prepared  to  aggrandise  the  Barbarians  on  every 
side,  in  order  to  obtain  their  assistance  towards 
extending  their  own  dominion  in  Greece.     Tlie 
lelfish  and  cruel  system  of  policy  deserved  the 
indignation  and  resentment  of  the  whole  Gbrecian 

^  Xenoph.  p.  566. 
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CHAP,  name,  who  were  at  length  excited  against  Sparta 
XXIX.  jjy  ^  y^j.y  extraordinary  transaction,  to  which 
we  already  had  occasion  to  allude.  When  Eu- 
damidas  undertook  the  expedition  against  Olyn- 
thus,  it  was  intended  that  his  brother  Phoebidas 
should  follow  him  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand 
men.  '  This  powerful  reinforcement  marched 
from  Peloponnesus,  and,  in  their  journey  north- 
ward, encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes, 
which  was  then  torn  by  the  inveterate  hostility 
of  contending  factions.  Ismenias,  whose  name 
has  already  occurred  on  a  very  dishonourable 
occasion,  headed  the  democratical  party ;  Leon- 
tiades  supported  the  interest  of  Sparta  and  aris- 
tocracy ;  and  both  were  invested  with  the 
archonshipi  the  chief  magistracy  in  the  com- 
monwealth. It  is  not  absolutely  certain  that 
Phoebidas  had  previous  orders  to  interfere  in  this 
dissension^,  when  he  was  accosted  by  Lebntiades, 
"who  exhorted  him  to  seize  the  opportunity, 
which  fortune  had  thrown  in  his -way,  of  perform- 
ing a  signal  semce  to  his  country.'*  He  then 
explained  to  the  Lacedaemonian  the  distracted 
state  of  Thebes,  and  the  facility  with  which  he 
might  become  master  of  the  citadel ;  so  that 
while  his  brother  Eudamidas  was  carrying  on 
the  war  against  Olynthus,  he  himself  would 
make  conquest  of  a  far  greater  city. " 


*3  Diodorus  boldly  asserts  that  Pho^udas  acted  by  orders  of  his 
republic^  and  that  the  feigned  complaints  against  him  were  nothing 
but  a  mask  to  disguise  or  to  conceal  the  injustioe  of  the  community. 

*«  Xenopb.  p.  297.  et  seq.  Plutarch,  in  Pelopid.  Diodor. 
p. 457. 
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A  contemporary  historian,  whose  known  par-  chap/ 
tiality  for  the  LacedBBmonians  disposed  him  to  vj^^^^ 
regard  this  singular  enterprise  as  an  act  of  pri-  in  time  of 
vate  audacity,  represents  Phoebidas  as  a  man  of  |^^  t^ 
a  light  and  vain  mind,  who  loved  the  fame  of  a  ^^ 
splendid  action  more  than  life  itself,  and  who  Oiymp. 


XCIX.  S. 


embraced,  with  childish  transports  of  joy  ",  the  \^.*c. 
proposal  of  Leontiades.     The  mode  of  executing 
their  plan  was  soon  settled  between  them.     To 
elude  suspicion,  Phoebidas  made  the  usual  pre- 
parations for  continuing  his  journey,  when  he 
was  suddenly  recalled  by  his  associate.     It  was 
the  month  of  July ;  the  heat  was  intense  ;  and, 
at  raid-day,  few  or  no  passengers  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  roads  or  streets.     The  Theban  ma- 
trons celebrated  the  festival  of  Ceres,  and  prayed 
that  bountiful  divinity  to  preserve  the  hope  of  a 
favourable  harvest.     The  appropriated  scene  of 
their  female  worship  was  the  Cadmaea,  or  cita- 
del,  of  which  the  gates   had  been  purposely 
thrown  open,  and  which  was  left  totally  defence- 
less, as  males  were  universally  excluded  from 
this  venerable  ceremony.     Every  circumstance 
conspired  to  facilitate  the  design  of  Leontiades, 
who  conducted  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  for- 
tress, without  finding  the  smallest  opposition. 
He  immediately  descended  to  the  senate,  which, 
though  it  usually  assembled  in  the  Cadmaea,  was 
then  sitting  in  the  market-place  j  declared  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  acted  by  his  advice, 

^  Artfcvfi^  ii  the  expreNioD  used  by  Xenoph. 
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CHAP,  and  without  any  purpose  of  hostility;   seized 
xxix.    ismenias  with  his  own  hand  as  a  disturber  of  the 
public  peace,  and  ordered  the  other  leaders  of 
the  democratical  faction  to  be  taken  into  safe 
custody.     Many  were  caught  and  imprisoned, 
and  about  four  hundred  escaped  to  Athens.  * 
The  mca-       When  the  news  of  this  event  reached  Sparta, 
proveirby  the  Senate  and  assembly  resounded  with  real  or 
-Agesiiaun.  well-feigned  complaints  against  the  nladness  of 
Phoebidas,  who,  unprovoked  by  any  injury,  had 
violently  seized  a  place  in  alliance  and  enmity 
with  the  republic.     AgesUaus,  however,  under* 
took  his  defence ;  his  ambitious  mind  had  long 
fomented  the    domineering  arrogance  of*  his 
country;  possibly  he  had  prompted  the  enter- 
prise of  Pltoebidas,  which  he  warmly  approved ; 
and  his  influence  being  as  extensive  as  his  abili- 
ties, he  easily  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  jus- 
tify the  fortunate  rashness  ^  of  that  commander, 
by  keeping  possession  of  the  Theban  citadel. 
The  crad-      During  five  years  the  Spartans  maintained,  in 
s^a      the  Cadmasa,  a  garrison  of  fifteen  hundred  men. 
^f^^    Protected  by  such  a  body  of  foreign  troops,  which 
to  despair,  might  be  reinforced  on  the  shortest  warning,  the 
partisans  of  aristocracy  acquired  an  absolute  m- 
ceodant  in  affairs,  which  they  conducted  in  such 
a  mimner  as  best  suited  their  own  interest,  aod 
the  cwvenienoe  of  Sparta^    Without  preteoding 

^Xenoph.  p.  557. 

^  To  save  appearances,  fioweTer,  Phcebidas  was  fined.  Sven  iA 
accusers  were  oflfended,  not  at  his  injustice,  but  at  hit  acting  without 
orders.    Xqw|Ji.  ibiiL  and  PlulMnhi  vol  il  p.ag6. 
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to  describe  the  bani^menta,  confiscations,  and  chap. 
murders,  of  which  they  were  guilty,  it  is  suffi-  v^^^^ 
cient  for  the  purpose  of  general  history  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  miserable  victims  of  their  ven- 
geance suffered  similar  calamities  to  those  which 
afflicted  Athens  under  the  thirty  tyrants.  The 
severity  of  the  government  at  length  drove  the 
Thebans  to  despair;  and  both  the  persecuted 
exiles  abroad,  and  the  oppressed  subjects  at 
home,  prepared  to  embrace  any  measures,  how- 
ever daring  and  hazardous,  which  promised  them 
a  faint  hope  of  relief. " 

Among  the  Theban  fugitives,  who  had  taken  ConspU 
refuge  in  Athens,  and  whose  persons  were  now  Theton^ 
IcNidly  demanded  by  Sparta,  was  Pelopidas,  the  ^^^les. 
son  of  Hippocles,  a  youth  whose  distinguished  c.  IT^' 
jMlvantages  might  have  justly  rendered  him  an  ^'  ^'  ^^' 
objec^  of  envy,  before  he  was  involved  in  the 
misfortunes  of  his  country.     He  yielded  to  none 
in  birth ;  he  surpassed  all  in  fSbrtune ;  he  bk^ 
celled  in  the  manly  exercises  so  much  esteemed 
by  the  Greeks,  and  was  unrivalled  in  qualities 
still  more  estimable,  generosity  and  courage.  He 
loved  with  hereditary  attachment  the  democratic 
Ibrm  of  policy  i  and,  previous  to  the  late  melan- 
dboly  revohition,  was  marked  out  by  his  nume- 
rous friends  «Dd  adfaenents  as  the  person  most 
worthy  of  administering  the  government.    Pde- 
Ipkhs  had  oftm  oonfitrred  with  Jms  feUew<>suflbn«s 


**  Xenopb.  Hellen.  K  v.  c  it.    Plut.  in  Pelopid.  idem  de  Oenio 
Socradt,  p.  598.  Ii  ftf. 
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CHAP. 
XXIX. 


Assisted  by 

Phyllidas, 

secretary 

to  the 

Theban 

coundl. 


at  Athens  about  the  means  of  returning  to  their 
country,  and  restoring  the  democracy ;  encou- 
raging them  by  the  example  of  the  patriotic 
Thi-asybulus,  who,  with  a  handful  of  men,  had 
issued  from  Thebes,  and  effected  a  similar,  but 
still  m(w:e  difficult,  enterprise.  While  they  se- 
cretly deliberated  on  this  important  object, 
Mello,  one  of  the  exiles,  introduced  to  their 
nocturnal  assembly  his  friend  Phyllidas,  who  had 
lately  arrived  from  Thebes ;  a  man  whose  enter- 
prising activity,  singular  address,  and  crafty 
boldness,  justly  entitle  him  to  the  regard  of 
history. 

Phyllidas  was  strongly  attached  to  the  cause 
of  the  exiles  ;  yet,  by  his  insinuating  complai- 
sance, and  officious  servility,  he  had  acquired 
the  entire  confidence  of  Leontiades,  Archias, 
and  the  other  magistrates,  or  rather  tyrant^^,  of 
the  republic.  In  business  and  in  pleasure,  he  ren- 
dered himselfalike  necessary  to  his  masters;  his 
diligence  and  abilities  had  procured  him  the  im- 
portant office  of  secretary  to  the  council ;  and 
he  had  lately  promised  to  Archias  and  Philip, 
the  two  most  licentious  of  the  tyrants,  that  he 
would  give  them  an  entertainment,  during  which 
they  might  enjoy  the  conversation  and  the  per- 
sons of  the  finest  women  in  Thebes.  The  day 
was  appointed  for  this  infamous,  rendezvous, 
which  these  magisterial  debauchees  expected 
with  the  greatest  impatience  ;  and,  in  the  inter- 


^  Toy  W€pi  ApxMM  rvpam^iia,     Xenoph, 
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val,  Phyllidas  set  out  for  Athens,  on  pretence  CHAP, 
of  private  business.*^  .7^^^ 

In  Athens,  the  time  and  the  means  were  ad-  The  time 
justed  for  executing  the  conspiracy.  A  body  of  of  cxcal-* 
Theban  exiles  assembled  in  the  Thriasian  plain,  ^^^^J^' 
on  the  frontier  of  Attica,,  where  seven  ^*,  or 
twelve  ^,  of  the  youngest  and  most  enterprising, 
voluntarily  offered  themselves  to  enter  the  ca- 
pital, and  to  co-operate  with  Phyllidas  in  the 
destruction  of  the  magistrates*  The  distance 
between  Thebes  and  Athens  was  about  thirty- 
five  miles.  The  conspirators  had  thirteen  miles 
to  march  through  a  hostile  territory.  They  dis- 
guised themselves  in  the  garb  of  peasants,  arrived 
at  the  city  towards  evening  with  nets  and  hunt- 
ing poles,  and  passed  the  gates  without  suspicion. 
During  that  night  and  the  succeeding  day,  the 
house  of  Charon,  a  wealthy  and  respectable  ci- 
tizen, the  friend  of  Phyllidas,  and  a  determined 
enemy  of  the  aristocracy,  afforded  them  a  secure 
refuge,  till  the  favourable  moment  summoned 
them  to  action. 

The  important  evening  approached,  when  the  Fidelity  of 
artful  secretary  had  prepared  his  long-expected  ^^-^ 
entertainment  hi  the   treasury.     Nothing   had  to  each 
been  omitted  that  could  flatter  the  senses,  and 
lull  the  activity  of  the  mind  in  a  dream  of  plea- 
sure.    But  a  secret  and  obscure  rumour,  which 
had  spread  in  the  city,  hung,  like  a  drawn  dagger, 
over  the  voluptuous  joys  of  the  festivity.    It  had 
been  darkly  reported,  that  some  unknown  stran-    - 

>•  Xenoph.  p.  566.         »  Ibid.         ^  Plutarch,  in  Pelopid 
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CHAP,  gers,  supposed  to  be  a  party  of  the  exiles,   had 
v^^^.  been  received  into  the  house  of  Charon.     All 
the  address  of  Phyllidas  could  not  divert  the  ter- 
rors  of  his  guests*     They  dispatched  one  of  their 
lictors  or  attendants  to  demand  the  immediate 
presence  of  Charon.     The  conspirators  were  al- 
ready buckling  on  their  armour  in  hopes  of  being 
immediately  summoned  to  execute  their  purpose. 
But  what  was  their  astonishment  and  terror, 
when  their  host  and  protector  was  sternly  or- 
dered  to  appear  before  the  magistrates !     The 
most  sanguine  were  persuaded  that  their  design 
had  become  public,  and  that  they  must  all  mi- 
serably perish,  without  e0ecting  any  thing  worthy 
of  their  courage.     After  a  moment  of  dreadful 
reflection,  they  exhorted  Charon  to  obey  the 
mandate  without  delay.     But  that  firm  and  pa- 
triotic Theban  first  went  to  the  apartment  of  hi3 
wife,  took  his  infant  son,  an  only  child,  and 
presented  him  to  Pelopidas  and  Mello,  req[ue9t. 
ing  them  to  retain  in  their  hand^  this  dearest 
pledge  of  his  fidelity.     They  unanimously  de- 
clared their  entire  confidence  in  his  honour,  and 
entreated  him  to  remove  from  danger  an  help- 
less infant,  who  might  become,  in  some  future 
time,  the  avenger  of  his  country's  wropgs.  But 
Charon  was  inflexible,   declaring,   "  That  his 
son  could  never  aspire  at  a  happier  fortune,  tiim 
that  of  dying  in  a  good  (^u}se  with  his  fatb«r 
and  iiienda.'' 
Their  (U»^      ]8o  sayiBg,  he  addressed  a  short  prayer  to  the 
2^^dU^°  gods,    embraced  his  associates,  and  departed. 
<*wi».        Before  he  arrived  at  the  treasury,  he  was  met  by 
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Archias  and  Phyllidas.  The  former  asked  him,  chap. 
in  the  presence  of  the  other  magistrates^  whose  ^™^, 
anxiety  had  brought  them  from  table,  "  Who 
are  those  strangers  said  to  have  arrived  the  other 
day,  and  to  be  now  entertained  in  your  family  ?" 
Charon  had  composed  his  countenance  so  art- 
fully, and  retorted  the  question  with  such  well- 
dissembled  surprise,  as  considerably  quieted 
the  solicitude  of  the  tyrants,  which  was  totally 
removed  by  a  whisper  of.  Phyllidas,  "  That  the 
absurd  rumour  had  doubtless  been  spread  for 
no  other  purpose  but  that  of  disturbing  their 
pleasures/* 

They  had  scarcely  returned  to  the  banquet.  The  The- 
when  Fortune,  as  if  she  had  taken  pleasure  to  ^1^2?'" 
confound  the  dexterity  of  Phyllidas,  raised  up  a  wwiMted. 
new  and  most  alarming  danger.  A  courier  ar- 
rived from  Athens  with  every  mark  of  haste  and 
trepidation,  desiring  to  see  Archias,  to  whom  he 
delivered  a  letter  from  an  Athenian  magistrate 
of  the  same  name,  his  ancient  friend  and  guest. 
This  letter  revealed  the  conspiracy ;  a  secret  not 
entrusted  to  the  messenger,  who  had  orders, 
however,  to  request  Archias  to  read  the  dispatch 
•immediately,  as  containing  matters  of  the  utmost 
importance.  But  that  careless  voluptuary,  whose 
thoughts  were  totally  absorbed  in  the  dream  of 
expected  pleasiure,  replied  with  ^  smile,  "  Busi- 
ness to-morrow  ;**  deposited  the  letter  under  the 
pillow  of  the  couch,  on  which,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  he  lay  at  the  entertainment ;  and 
resumed  his  conversation  with  Phyllidas  concern- 
ing the  ladies  whom  he  had,  promised  to  intro- 

VOL.  III.  z 
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CHAP.  duce.  Matters  were  now  come  to  a  crisis ;  Phyl- 
XXIX.  ij^^  retired  for  a  moment;  the  conspirators 
were  put  in  motion ;  their  weapons  concealed 
under  the  flowing  swell  of  female  attire,  and 
their  countenances  overshadowed  and  hid  by  a^ 
load  of  crowns  and  garlands.  In  this  disguise 
they  were  presented  to  the  magistrates  intoxi- 
cated with  wine  and  folly.  At  a  given  signal, 
they  drew  their  daggers,  and  effected  their  pur- 
pose. **  Charon  and  Mello  were  the  principal 
actors  in  this  bloody  scene,  which  was  entirely 
directed  by  Phyllidas.  But  a  more  difficult  task 
remained.  Leontiades,  with  other  abettors  of 
the  tyranny,  still  lived,  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
their  associates.  The  conspirators,  encouraged 
by  their  first  success,  and  conducted  by  Phylli- 
das,  gained  admission  into  their  houses  succes- 
sively, by  means  of  the  unsuspected  secretary. 
On  the  appearance  of  disorder  and  tumult,  Leon- 
tiades seized  his  sword,  and  boldly  prepared  for 
his  defence.  Pelopidas  had  the  merit  of  destroy- 
ing the  principal  author  of  the  Theban  servitude 
and  disgrace.  His  associates  perished  without 
resistance ;  men  whose  iiames  may  be  consigned 
to  just  oblivion,  since  they  were  distinguished 
by  nothing  memorable  but  their  cruel  and  op- 
pressive tyranny. 
The  pri-  The  measures  of  the  conspirators  weris  equally 
irtUbeity!  vigorous  and  prudent.  Before  alarming  the  city, 
they  proceeded  to  the  different  prisons,  which 
were  crowded  with  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
arbitrary  power.    Every  door  was  c^en  to  Phyl- 

»  Xenoph.  p.  M7.  Plutarch,  in  Pelopid.  Diodor.  1.  xv.  p.  470. 
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lidas.  The  captives»  transported  with  joy  and  chap. 
gratitude,  increased  the  strength  of  their  deli-  v^^"^  . 
verers.  They  broke  open  the  arsenals,  and 
provided  themselves  with  arms.  The  streets  of 
Thebes  now  resounded  with  alarm  and  terror ; 
every  house  and  family  were  filled  with  confu- 
sion and  uproar ;  the  inhabitants  were  univer- 
sally in  motion ;  some  providing  lights,  others 
running  in  wild  disorder  to  the  public  places, 
and  all  Mixiously  wishing  the  return  of  day,  that 
they  might  discover  the  unknown  cause  of  tWs 
nocturnal  tumult. 

During  a  moment  of  dreadful  silence  which  Epami- 
interrupted  the  noise  of  sedition,  a  herald  pro-  ^"^^ 
claimed,  with  a  clear  and  loud  voice,  the  death  Mwufgent^ 
of  the  tyrants,  and  summoned  to  arms  the  friends 
of  liberty  and  the  republic.  Among  others  who 
obeyed  the  welcome  invitation  was  Epaminondas, 
the  son  of  Polymnis,  a  youth  of  very  extraordi- 
nary  character  $  who  united  the  wisdom  of  the 
sage,  and  the  magnanimity  of  the  hero,  with  the 
practice  of  every  mild  and  gentle  virtue ;  unri- 
vailed  in  intellectual  acquirements  and  in  elo- 
quence; in  birth,  valour,  and  patriotiam,  not 
inferi<Hr  to  Pelopidas,  with  whom  he  had  con- 
tracted  an  early  friendship.  The  pnndples  o£ 
the  Pythi^OTean  philosc^y**,  which  he  had  di- 
ligently studied  under  Jjym  of  Tarentum,  ren- 
dered Epaminondas  averse  to  engage  in  the 
con^iracy,  lest  he  might  ecobrue  his  hands  in 
civil  Wood.  *    But  when  the  sword  was  once 

3«  See  vol.  H.  p.  18 — 43.  &  Aristot  Rhetoric,  L  ii.  c.  8S. 
»  Piutarch.  dt  GfniaSocra^  p.  S79.  &  ^auinu 
Z  2 
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CHAP    drawn,  he  appeared  with  ardour  in  defence  of 

v^^^'j  his  friends  and  country ;  and  his  example  was 

followed  by  many  brave  and  generous  youths 

who  had  reluctantly  endured  the  double  yoke 

of  domestic  and  foreign  tyranny. 

The  The-       The  approach  of  morning  had  brought  the 

ban  demo-  ^^  ^  ° 

cracy  re-    Thcban  exilcs,  in  arms,  from  the  Thriasian  plain. 
0?yM.      1^®  partisans  of  the  conspirators  wexe  continu* 
^  ^c         ^y  increased  by  a  confluence  of  new  auxiliaries 
*'  from  every  quarter  of  the  city.     Encompassed 
by  such  an  invincible  band  of  adherents,  Pelo- 
pidas  and  his  associates  proceeded  to  the  market- 
place ;   summoned  a  general  assembly  of  the 
people ;  explained  the  necessity,  the  object,  and 
the  extent  of  the  conspiracy ;  and,  with  the 
universal  approbation   of  their   fellow-citizens, 
restored  the  democratic  form  of  government.  ^ 
The  revo-       Exploits  of  valour  and  intrepidity  may  be  dis- 
communi-  covercd  in  the  history  of  every  nation.     But  the 
Se^A^c-   revolution  of  Thebes  displayed  not  less  wisdom 
nians,  who  of  design,  than  enterprising  gallantry  in  execu- 
filing    tion.     Amidst  the  tumult  of  action,  and  ardour 
^1^0^  of  victory,  the  conspirators  possessed  sufficient 
garrison,     coolness  and  foresight  to  reflect  that  the  Cad- 
maea,  or  citadel,  which  was  held  by  a  Lacedae- 
monian gandson  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  would 
be  reinforced,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  danger, 
by  the  resentful  activity  of  Sparta.     To  antici- 
pate this  alarming  event,    which  must  have 
rendered  the  consequences  of  the  conspiracy 
incomplete  and  precarious,  they  commanded  the 

3^  Xenoph.  Diodor.  &  Plutarch,  ibid. 
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messenger,  whom,  immediately  after  the  de-  chap. 
struction  of  the  tyrants,  they  had  dispatched  to  ,™^  , 
their  friends  in  the  Thriasian  plain,  to  proceed 
to  Athens,  in  order  to  communicate  the  newaof 
a  revolution  which  could  not  fail  to  be  highly 
agreeable  to  that  state,  smd  to  solicit  the  imme- 
diate assistance  of  the  Athenians,  whose  superior 
skill  in  the  attack  of  fortified  places  was  ac- 
knowledged by  Greeks  and  Barbarians.  This 
message  was  attended  with  the  most  salutary 
effects.  The  acute  discernment  of  the  Athe- 
nians eagerly  seized  the  precious  opportunity  of 
weakening  Sparta^,  which,  if  once  neglected, 
might  never  return.  Several  thousand  men 
were  ordered  to  march ;  and  no  time  was  lost, 
either  in  the  preparation,  or  in  the  journey,  since 
they  reached  Thebes  the  day  after  Pelopidas 
had  re-established  the  democracy. 

The  seasonable  arrival  of  those  auxiliaries,  TheCad- 
whose   celerity  exceeded  the   most    sanguine  J^dew.*^" 
hopes  of  the  Thebans,  inci;eased  the  ardour  of  Oiymp. 
the  latter  to  gain  the  citadel.     The  events  of  the  A.  c.  378. 
siege  are  variously  related.  ^     According  to  the 
most  probable  account,  the  garrison  made  a  very 
feeble  resistance,  being  intimidated  by  the  im- 
petuous alacrity  and  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  the 
increasing  numbers,  of  the  assailants,  who  already 
amounted  to  fourteen  thousand  men,  and  re- 
ceived continual  accessions  of  strength  from  the 
neighbouring  cities  of  Boeotia.    Only  a  few  days 

S7  Dinarch.  Orat  contra  Demostb.  p.  100. 
>*  Diodorus  diflen  entirelj  from  Xenoph.  and  Plutarcb^  whom  I 
bare  chieflj  followed. 

z  3 
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CHAP,  had  elapsed^  yfhen  the  Lacedaemonians  desired 
^^^^  to  capitulate,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to 
depart  in  safety  with  their  arms.  Their  propo- 
sal was  readily  accepted :  but  they  seem  not  to 
have  demanded^  or  at  least  not  to  have  obtained, 
any  terms  of  advantage  or  security  for  those  un- 
fortunate Thebans,  whose  attachment  to  the 
Spartan  interest  strongly  solicited  their  protec- 
tion. At  the  first  alarm  of  sedition^  these  un- 
happy men,  with  their  wives  and  families,  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  citadel.  The  greater  part  of 
them  cruelly  perished  by  the  resentment  of  their 
countrymen ;  a  remnant  only  was  saved  by  the 
humane  interposition  of  the  Athenians.^  So 
justly  had  Epaminondas  suspected,  that  the  re- 
volution could  not  be  accomplished  without  the 
effusion  of  civil  blood* 

»  XeDoph,  A  Plotarcb.  ibid 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

The  Bceoiian  War.  —  Unsuccessfid  Attempt  of  Sphodrias 
against  the  Piraeus.  —  Doubts  concerning  Xenophobias 
Account  of  that  Transaction. — Agesilaus  invades  Bceo^ 
fia,  —  Military  Success  of  the  Thebans.  —  Naval  Suc- 
cess of  the  Athenians.  —  Congress  for  Peace  under  the 
Mediation  of  Artaxerxes.  —  Epaminondasj  Deputy 
from  Thebes.  —  Cleombrotus  invades  Bceotia.  —  Battle 
of  Leuctra.  —  State  of  Greece. — Jason  of  Thessaly.  — 
His  character  and  Vie*ws.  —  Assassinated  in  the  midst 
of  his  Projects. 

The  emancipation  of  Thebes  gave  a  deep  wound  chap. 
to  the  pride  and  tyranny  of  Sparta ;  and  the  y^^. 
magistrates  of  the  latter  republic  prepared  to  ThcBoeo- 
punish,  with  due  severity,  what  they  aflfected  to  o^iymp.  * 
term  the  unprovoked  rebellion  of  their  subjects.  \^q^^^^^ 
The  Thebans  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  the 
freedom  which  they  had  resumed ;  and  these  dis- 
positions on  both  sides  occasioned  a  memorable 
war,  which  having  lasted  with  little  interruption 
during  seven  years,  ended  with  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  which  produced  a  total  revolution  in 
the  affairs  of  Greece. 

The  ardent  mind  of  Agesilaus  had  long  in-  Pint  cam- 
'  spired,  or  directed,  the  ambitious  views  of  his  ScilS?' 

2  4  ombrotus. 
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CHAP,  country.     He  enjoyed  the  gtory,  but  could  not 
XXX,  ^  avoid  the  odium,  attached  to  his  exalted  situ- 
ation ;  and  fearing  to  increase   the  latter,  he 
allowed  the  conduct  of  the  Theban  war  to  be 
committed  to  the  inexperience  of  his  unequal 
colleague.  In  the  heart  of  a  severe  winter,  Cleom- 
brotus,   with   a  well-appointed   army,    entered 
Boeotia*     His  presence  confirmed  the  obedience 
of  ThespitB,  Plataea,  and  other  inferior  commu- 
nities.    He  defeated  some  straggling  parties  of 
the  Thebans,  repelled  their  incursions,  ravaged 
their  territory,  burned  their  villages,  but  attempted 
not  to  make  any  impression  on  the  well-defended 
Sphodrias  Strength  of  their  city.     After  a  campaign  of  two 
m^tiw'il'in  n^onths;  he  returned  home,  leaving  a  numerous 
Thespia.    garrisou  in  Thespise,  commanded  by  Sphodrias, 
a  general  of  great  enterprise,  but  little  prudence. 
Meanwhile  the   Athenians,  alarmed  by  the 
nearer  view  of  danger,  pubhcly  disavowed  the 
assistance  which  they  had  given  to  Thebes  ;  and 
having  disgraced,  banished,  of  put  to  death ', 
the  advisers  of  that  daring  measure,  renewed 
Stratagem  their  alliance  with  Sparta.     The  Thebans  felt 
for^d^  the  full  importance  of  this  defection,  and  deter- 
h"^'*hh     ^^'^^^  *^  prevent  its  fatal  tendency,  through  a 
tween        mcasurc  (could  we  believe  tradition)  in  which 
wdslJlrta.  ^'^^y  succeeded  by  a  very  singular  stratagem. 
The  light  and  rash  character  of  Sphodrias  was 
well  known,  we  are  told,  to  the  Theban  chiefs, 
who  employed  secret  emissaries  to  persuade  him. 


^  Xenoph.  p.  334.    I  have  endeavoured  to  reeoncile  Xenophon 
and  Dinarchiis,  cited  above. 
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by  arguments  most  flattering  to  his  passions,  to  chap. 
attack  by  surprise  the  imperfectly  repaired  har-  v  ~^  ^ 
hour  of  Athens.  These  artful  ministers  of  deceit 
represented  to  Sphodrias,  that  it  was  unworthy 
of  his  dignity,  and  of  his  valour,  to  employ  the 
arms  of  Sparta  in  a  predatory  war,  while  an  object 
of  far  more  importance  and  glory  naturally  soli- 
cited the  activity  of  his  enterprising  mind.  "  The 
Thebans,  indeed,  were  vigilant  in  guard ;  and, 
being  animated  by  the  enthusiasm  of  newly  re- 
covered freedom,  were  determined,  rather  than 
surrender,  to  bury  themselves  under  the  ruins  of 
their  country.  But  their  secret  and  perfidious 
ally,  whose  assistance  had  recently  enabled  them 
to  throw  off  the  Spartan  yc4ce,  was  lulled  in  se- 
curity.  The  moment  had  arrived  for  crushing 
the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Athenians,  by  sur- 
prising  the  Piraeus,  their  principal  ornament  and 
defence;  an  action  which  would  be  celebrated 
by  posterity  above  the  kindred  glory  of  Phcebi- 
das,  who,  during  the  time  also  of  an  insidious 
peace,  had  seized  the  Theban  citadel.*'  * 

The  distance  between  Thebes  and  Thespiae^  Unsuc- 
which  was  not  more  than  twenty  miles,  furnished  ^pt  Jf" 
an  easy  opportunity  for  carrying  on  these  secret  Sphodnas 
practices;   but  the  distance,  which  exceeded  the  Pi- 
forty  miles,  between  Thespiae  and  Athens,  ren-  ****** 
dered  the  enterprise  of  Sphodrias  abortive.  He 
marched  from  Thespiae  with  the  flower  of  his 
garrison,  early  in  the  morning,  expecting  to 
reach  the  Piraeus  before  the  dawn  of  the  suc- 

*  Xenoph.  p.  540.    Diodonts^  p.  472. 
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CHAP,  ceeding  day.  But  he  was  surprised,  at  the  re- 
7?^  .  turn  of  light,  in  the  Thriasian  plain.  The  bo- 
rough of  Eieusis  was  alarmed ;  the  report  flew 
to  Athens,  and  the  citizens,  with  their  usual 
alacrity,  seized  their  arms,  and  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  defence.  The  mad  design,  and  the 
still  greater  madness  of  Sphodrias,  in  ravaging 
the  country  during  his  retreat,  provoked  the 
fury  x)f  the  Athenians.  They  immediately  seized 
the  persons  of  such  Lacedaemonians  as  happened 
to  reside  in  their  city.  They  sent  an  embassy 
to  Sparta,  complaining,  in  the  most  indignant 
terms,  of  the  insult  of  Sphodrias.  The  Spartans 
disavowed  his  conduct.  He  was  recalled  and 
tried,  but  saved  from  death  by  the  authority  of 
Agesilaus.  This  powerful  protection'  was  ob- 
tained through  the  intercession  of  his  son  Cleony- 
mus,  the  beloved  companion  of  Archidamus,  the 
son  and  successor  of  the  Spartan  King.  Archi- 
damus pleaded,  with  the  modest  eloquence  of 
tears,  for  the  father  of  a  friend,  his  equal  in 
years  and  valour,  with  whom  he  had  been  long 
united  in  the  most  affectionate  concord.  Cleony- 
mus  declared  on  this  occasion,  that  he  should 
never  disgrace  the  partial  attachment  of  the 
royal  youth ;  and  illustrious  as  Archidamus  af- 
terwards became,  Xenophon  a£Srms,  that  his 
early  and  unalterable  love  of  Cleonymus  forms 
not  the  shade,  but  rather  the  fairest  light,  of 
his  amiable  and  exalted  character.  ^ 

s  XenoplL.p.  570. 
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Such  is  the  account  of  this  transaction,  given  chap. 
originally  by  Xenophon,  and  fidthfuUy  celled  v^^  ^ 
by  other  writers,  ancient  and  modem.      But  Doubu 
there  is  some  reaton  to  suspect  that  Agesilaus  ^^^ 
was  not  totally  nnacquainted  with  the  ambitious  f^^'*    . 
and  unwarrantable  design  of  Sphodrias;   that  thistrant. 
the  Spartans  would  have  approved  the  measture,  *^^**^' 
had  it  been  crowned  with  success ;  and  that  even 
the  philosophic  Xenophon,  a  partial  admirer  of 
Agesilaus  and  the  LacedsBmonians,  employed 
the  persuasive  elegance  of  his  pen,  to  varnish  a 
very  unjustifiable  transaction.    Such,  at  least,  it 
appearol  to  the  Athenian  assembly,  who,  of- 
fended by  the  crime,  were  still  more  indignant 
at  the  acquittal,  of  Sphodrias.    From  that  time 
they  began  to  prepare  their  fleet,  to  enlist  sailors, 
to  <;ollect  and  to  employ  all  the  materials  of  war 
with  a  resolution  firmly  to  maintain, the  cause  of 
TTiebes  and  their  own. 

While  they  were  busied  in  such  preparations,  AgesOMv 
Agesilaus  repeatedly  invaded  Boeotia,  without  S^3«^^ 
performing  any  thing  worthy  of  his  former  re-  Bowtiiu 
nown.     His  army  amounted  to  eighteen  thou-  «.  4!°^ 
sand  foot,    and  fifteen  hundred  horse.     The  ^'q{''^'^' 
enemy  were  assisted  by  a  considerable  body  of  cL  1. 
mercenaries,  commanded  by  Chabrias  the  Athe^  ^  ^  "^' 
nian,  who  finally  repelled  the  Spartan  King  from 
Thebes,  by  a  stratagem  not  less  simple  than  un- 
oommoB.    The  Theban  army  prepared  to  act 
on  the  defensive  against  a  superior  force,  a;nd 
occupied  a  rising  ground  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  city.     Agesilaus  detached  a  body  of 
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CHAP,  light-armed  troops,  to  provoke  them  to  quit  this 
,^^'  ,  advantageous  post  j  but  the  Tiiebans  cautiously 
maintained  their  ground,  and  obliged  the  enemy 
to  draw  out  their  whole  forces  in  order  to  dis- 
lodge them.  Chabrias,  waiting  their  approach, 
commanded  his  troops  to  execute  a  new  move- 
ment, which  he  had  recently  taught  them  for 
such  an  emergency.  They  supported  their  ad- 
vanced bodies  on  their  right  knee,  extended 
their  shields  and  spears,  and  thus  firmly  main- 
tained their  ranks.  *  Alarmed  at  the  determined 
boldness  of  an  unusual  array,  which  seemed  to  bid 
him  defiance,  Agesilaus  withdrew  his  army  from 
the  capital,  and  contented  himself  with  com* 
mitting  farther  ravages  on  the  country. 


*  The  words  of  Nepos,  in  Chabria,  are  better  explained  by 
reading,  ^  Qui  obnixo  genu  scuto,  projectaque  hasta,  impetum  ex- 
cipere  hostium  docuit."  This  agrees  with  the  statue  of  Chabiias  in  ' 
the  Villa  Borghese,  whose  singular  attitude  has  given  so  much 
trouble  to  antiquaries.  Winkelmann  conjectures  this  master-piece 
of  art  to  be  the  roost  ancient  statue  in  Rome,  from  the  form  of  the 
letters  in  the  name  Agasias,  with  which  it  is  inscribed.  He  ob- 
senres,  that  it  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  gladiator,  since  the 
Gredn  never  honoured  gladiators  with  such  monuments;  and  the 
style  of  the  workmanship  proves  it  more  ancient  than  the  introduo* 
tion  of  that  inhuman  spectacle  into  Greece.  The  body  of  the  statue 
is  advanced,  and  rests  on  the  right  thigh  ;  the  right  arm,  retracted, 
grasps  a  javelin,  or  spear;  around  the  left,  which  is  projected,  is 
seen  the  leather  thong,  or  handle  of  a  shield.  It  seems,  says  Win- 
kelmann, the  particular  attitude  of  a  warrior  on  some  dangerous 
emeigency.  What  this  emergency  was,  the  learned  and  ingenious 
Lessing  fortunately  discovered,  by  the  words  of  Cornelius  Nepos. 
**  Hoc  (the  stratagem  of  Chabrias)  usque  ed  tota  Graeda  fam4  cele- 
bratum  est,  ut  illo  statu  Chabrias  sibi  statuam  fieri  yoluerit,  quie 
publicd  ei  ab  Atheniensibus  in  foro  constituta  est." 
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In  the  skirmishes  which  happened  after  his  chap. 
retreat,  the  Thebans  proved  repeatedly  victo-  ^^^  j 
rious.     He  returned  home,   and  continued  at  Successor 
Sparta  during  the  following  year,  to  be  cured  of  ba^  ^ 
his  wounds ;  where  he  suffered  the  mortifying  oiymp. 
reproaches  of  his  adversary  Antalcidas,  "  for  A.  c.  376. 
teaching  the  Thebans  to  conquer.'*    The  gene- 
rals who  succeeded  him  had  not  better  success. 
Phcebidas,  the  original  author  of  the  war,  who 
had  been  appointed  governor  of  Thespiae,  was 
defeated  and  slain,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the 
garrison  of  that  place.     Pelopidas,  with  his  own 
hand,  killed  the  Spartan  commander  in  the  ac- 
tion at  Tanagra ;  and  in  the  pitched  battle  of 
T^yra,  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  superior  in 
number,  were  broken  and  put  to  flight ;  a  dis- 
grace which,  they  reflected  with  sorrow,  had 
never  befallen  them  in  any  former  engagement 

While  the  war  was  thus  carried  on  by  land,  Nand  sue* 
the  Athenians  put  to  sea,  and  gained  the  most  ^^?** 
distinguished  advantages  on  their  favQurite  ele-  ^*- 
ment    The  Lacediemonian  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  dJu^ 
commanded  by  Pollis,  was  shamefully  defeated  ^  ^'  ^^ 
near  the  isle  of  Naxos,  by  the  skilful  bravery  of 
Chabrias,  who  performed  alternately,  and  with 
equal  abilities,  the  duties  of  admiral,  and  gene- 
rsd.  ^    But  the  principal  scene  of  action  was  the 
Ionian  sea,  where  Timotheus'.and  Iphicrates 
every  where  prevailed  over  the  commanders  who 

s  Xenopb.  p.  577.    Diodor.  ].  «▼•  ad  Olymp.  ci.  I. 
*  Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit.  Timoth.  &  Dinarcb.  adv.  Demostb.    Such 
was  the  good  fortune  of  Tinotheus,  that  the  latirical  artisti  of  the 
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CHAP.  Opposed  them.  The  fleet  of  Sparta  was  totally 
vj™^  ruined  by  the  victors,  who  repeatedly  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  Laconia^  and  laid  under  heavy 
contributions  the  islands  of  Corcyra,  2^inthus, 
Leucadia,  and  Cephalenia.  Even  the  isles  and 
cities  more  remote  from  the  scene  of  this  naval 
war,  particularly  the  valuable  island  of  Chios, 
and  the  important  city  of  Byzantium,  deserted 
their  involuntary  connection  with  the  declining 
fortune  of  Sparta,  and  once  more  accepted  the 
dangerous  alliance  of  the  Athenians.^ 
The  These  hostile  operations,   which  weakened, 

^'ir-  without  subduing,  the  spirit  of  the  vanquished, 
taxenes  ^^ere  interrupted  by  the  solicitations  and  bribes 
E^tian  of  the  King  of  Persia,  who  earnestly  promoted 
the  domestic  tranquillity  of  Greece,  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  assistance  of  its  arms  in  qrushing 
a  new  rebellion  in  Egypt.  His  emissaries  met 
with  equal  success  in  Athens  and  Sparta,  which 
were  alike  weary  of  the  war,  the  former  having 
little  more  to  hope,  and  the  latter  having  every 
thing  to  fear,  from  its  continuance.  Many  of 
the  inferior  states,  being  implicitly  governed  by  - 
the  resolves  of  these  powerfrd  republics,  readily 
imitated  their  example :  and  so  precaricms  and 
miserable  was  the  condition  of  them  all,  in  that 
disorderly  period,  that  about  twenty  thousand 
men  abandcmed  their  homes  and  families,  and 

Umet  painted  him  asleep,  coyered  with  a  net,  in  which  the  cities  and 
islands  entangled  and  oogfat  themsehres.    Plntarch.  de  invid.  dc 
odio. 
7  Xenoph.  p.  57a.  *  Id.  ibid. 
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followed  the  standard  of  the  Persians.  The  chap, 
merit  of  Iphicrates  justly  entitled  him  to  the  v  ^^ , 
command  of  his  countrymen,  which  was  unani* 
mously  conferred  on  him.  But  the  expedition 
produced  nothing  worthy  of  such  a  general,  who 
in  a  few  months  returned  to  Athens,  disgusted 
with  the  ignorant  pride,  and  slothful  timidity^ 
of  the  Persian  commanders,  who  durst  not  un- 
dertake any  important  enterprise,  without  re- 
ceiving the  slow  instructions  of  a  distant  court.' 

Meanwhile  the  Thebans,  who,  elated  by  a  flow  jhc  Tiic- 
of  unwonted  prosperity,  had  proudly  disregarded  ^"*  "^^ 
the  representations  of  Artaxerxes,  profited  of  oiymp. 
the  temporary  diversion  made  by  the  Egyptian  ^  ^  3^^ 
war,  to  reduce  several  inferior  cities  of  Boeotia* 
The  walls  of  Thespi©  were  rased  to  the  ground ; 
Flatsa  met  with  the  same  fate ;  and  its  inhabit^ 
ants,  after  suffering  the  cruellest  indignities, 
were  driven  into  banishment.     It  might  be  ex- 
pected that  the  unfortunate  exiles  should  have 
sought  refuge  in  Sparta,  whose  authority  they 
had  uniformly  aclmowledged,    since  the  dis- 
honourable peace  of  Antalcidas.    But  so  dissi** 
milar  were  the  fluctuating  politics  of  Greece  to 
the  regular  ^^  transactions  of  modem  times,  (go- 
verned by  the  lifbless  but  steady  principle  of 
interest,)  tliat  the  HatflsaHs  had  recotu^  to 
Athens,  a  city  actually  in  alliance  with  the  peo- 
ple by  whom  they  had  been  so  unjustly  perse- 
cuted.    Their  eloquence,  their  tears,  the  memory 

9  Cora.  Nepos  in  Iphicrat     Diodoros,  1.  xv,  ad  Oljmp.  c  Iv. 
*•  Tbit  was  written  above  56  yean  ago. 
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CHAP,  of  past  services,  and  the  promise  of  future  gra- 
v^^.  titude,  prevailed  on  the  Athenian  assembly,  who 
kindly  received  them  into  the  bosom  of  their 
republic,  and  expressed  the  warmest  indignation 
against  their  insolent  oppressors,  ^^ 
Congre«        This  affecting  transaction  threatened  to  de- 
hd<f^    prive  the  Thebans  of  an  ally  to  whom  they  were 
der  the      in  a  ffreat  measure  indebted  for  their  prosperity. 
of  Aita-     Their  subsequent  conduct  tended  still  farther  to 
OWmp.      widen  the  breach.     They  marched  troops  into 
cii.  1.        Phocis,  with  an  intention  to  reduce  that  country. 
.372.  'pjjgy  heard   with  equal   disdain,   the  remon- 
strances of  their  friends  and  the  threats  of  their 
enemies.     Their  unusual  arrogance  totally  alien- 
ated the  Athenians,  who  seemed  finally  disposed 
to  conclude  a  lasting  peace  with  Sparta,  in  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas,  "  that  their  respec- 
vtive  garrisons  should  be  withdrawn  from  foreign 
parts,  and  the  communities,  small  as  well  as 
great,  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  independent 
government  of  their  own  equitable  laws.**     The 
interest  of  the  King  of  Persia,  who  still  needed 
fresh  supplies  to  carry  on  the  Egyptian  war,  in- 
duced him  to  employ  his  good  offices  for  pro- 
moting this  specious  purpose  ;  and  a  convention 
of  all  the  states  was  summoned  to  Sparta,  whither 
the  Thebans  deigned  indeed  to  send  a  represent- 
ative i  but  a  representative,  whose  firmness  and 
magnanimity  were  well  fitted  to  sustain  and  ele- 
vate the  aspiring  pretensions  of  his  republic. 

*•  Diodor.  L  xv.  ad  Oljimp.  &  Isocrat,  Orat.  pro  Plat 
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In  effecting  this  glorious  revolution,   which  chap. 
gave  freedom  to  Thebes,  as  well  as  in  the  mili-  v  ^"^^ 
tary  operations  which  immediately  followed  tliat  Epami- 
important  event,  the  youthful  merit  of  Pelopidas  appean  as 
had  acquired  the  fame  of  patriotism,  valour,  and  °^^^J 
conduct.    The  nobility  of  his  birth,  and  the  ge*  Thebet. 
nerous  uise  of  his  riches,  increased  the  ascendant 
due  to  his  illustrious  services.     £very  external 
advantage,  the  manly  grace  of  his  person,  the 
winning  affitbility  of  his  deportment,  his  superior 
excellence  in  the  martial  exercises  so  highly 
prized  by  the  Greeks,  and   especially  by  the 
Thebans,  gained  him  the  admiration  of  the  mul- 
titude ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly of  his  country.  He  had  been  successively 
elected,  during  six  years,  to  the  first  dignity  of 
the  republic ;  nor  had  the  Thebaic  ever  found 
reason  to  repent  their  choice.  ^'     Yet  in  the  pre- 
sent emergency,  when  they  were  required  to 
appoint  a  deputy  for  the  Convention  at  Sparta, 
(the  most  important  charge  with  which  any  citi- 
zen  could  be  entrusted,)  Pelopidas,  with  all  his 
merit,  was  not  the  minister  whom  they  thought 
proper  to  employ. 

Epaminondas,  naturally  his  rival,  but  always  hu  cho- 
his  friend,  had  hitherto  been  contented  with  a  '■<^^' 
subordinate  station :  yet  every  office  which  he 
exercised,  whether  in  the  civil  or  military  de- 
partment, derived  new  lustre  from  hb  persdnal 
dignity.    His  exterior  accomplishments  were  not 

"  Plut.  in  Pelopid. 
VOL.  III.  A  A 
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CHAP,  inferior  to  those  of  Peiopidas :  but  he  had  learned 
^^^     from  the  philosophy  of  Lysis  the  Pythagorean, 
to  prefer  the  mind  to  the  body,  merit  to  fame, 
and  the  rewards  of  labour  to  the  gifts  of  fortune. 
He  resisted  the  generous  solicitations  of  his 
friends  to  deliver  him  from  the  honourable  po- 
verty in  which  he  was  bom ;  continuing  poor 
from  taste  and  choice,  and  justly  delighting  in  a 
situation  which  is  more  favourable,  especially  in 
a  democratical  republic,  to  that  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  mind  which  wisdom  recommends 
as  the  greatest  good.     Nor  was  he  more  careless 
of  money  than  avaricious  of  time,  which  he  con- 
tinually dedicated  to  the  study  of  learning  and 
philosophy,  or  employed  in  the  exercise  of  pub- 
lie  and  private  virtue.     Yet  to  become  useful, 
he  was  not  desirous  to  be  great.      The  same 
solicitude  which  others  felt  to  obtain,  Epami- 
nondas  shewed  to  avoid,  the  dangerous  honours 
of  his  country.     His  ambitious  temper  would 
have  been  better  satisfied  to  direct,  by  a  personal 
influence  with  the  magistrates,  the  administration 
of  government  from  the  bosom  of  his  beloved 
retirement  ^^  when  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
citizens,  and  still  more  the  urgency  of  the  times, 
called  him  to  public  life  ;  and  such  was  his  con- 
,  tempt  for  the  glory  of  a  name,  that  had  he  lived 
in  a  less  turbulent  period,  his  exalted  qualities, 
however  adinired  by  select  friends,  would  have 

"  The  conduct  of  fipamiDondai  coincides  with,  and  confirms,  the 
account  aboTc  giyen  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy. 
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probably  remained  unknown  to  his  contempo-  chap. 
raries  and  posterity.  xxx.  ^ 

Such  was  the  man  to  whose  abilities  and  elo-  Confcr- 
quence  the  Thebans  committed  the  defence  of  ^^ 
their  most  important  interests  in  the  general  con-  \|y™P- 
gress  of  the  Grecian  states.    The  Athenians  sent  A.  c.  1 7«. 
Antocles  and  Callistratus ;  the  first  a  subtile  ^\ 
the  second  an  impressive  orator."    Agesilaus 
himself  appeared  on  the  part  of  Sparta.   Matters 
were  easily  adjusted  between  those  leading  re- 
publics, whose   resentment  had  been  strongly 
excited  at  the  unhappy  fate  of  Thespiae  and 
Platsea.     They  lamented  their  mutual  jealousy, 
and  unfortunate  ambition,  which  had  occasioned 
so  many  bloody  and  destructive  wars ;  and  com- 
memorated the  short  but  glorious  intervals  of 
moderation  and  concord,  which  had  tended  so 
evidently  to  their  own  and  the-  public  felicity. 
Instructed  by  fatal  experience,  it  was  time  for 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  allow  that 
tranquillity  to  themselves  and  to  their  neigh- 
hours,  which  was  necessary  to  heal  the  wounds  - 
of  their  commdn  country.     The  peace  could  not 
be  useful  or  permanent,  unless  it  were  esta- 
blished on  the  liberal  principles  of  equality  and 
freedom,  to  which  all  the  Grecian  communities 
were  alike  entitled  l>y  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas. 
It  was  proposed,  therefore,  to  renew  that  salutary 
contract,  which  was  accepted  by  the  unanimous 

')  Eirirpc^f  pirrmp,    Xenoph.  1.  vi. 

*4  The  pathetic  pleading  of  Callistratus,  for  the  citizens  of  Oropus, 
first  inspired  Demosthenes  with  the  ambition  of  eloquence.  Plot* 
in  Demosth. 
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CHAP,  consent  of  Athens,  of  Sparta,  and  of  their  re- 

V  ^^'  ^  spective  confederates. 

Demandt       Epammondas  '^  then  stood  up,  offering  to  sign 

winoiTdafc  the  treaty  in  the  name  of  the  Boeotians.  "  The 
Athenians,'*  he  took  notice,  "  had  signed  for  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Attica;  the  Spartans  had 
.  signed  not  only  for  the  cities  of  Laconia,  but  for 
their  numerous  allies  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  Thebes  was  entitled  to  the  same 
prerogatives  over  her  dependent  cities,  which 
bad  anciently  acknowledged  the  power  of*  her 
kings,  and  had  recently  submitted  to  the  arms  of 
her  citizens."  Agesilaus,  instead  of  answering 
directly  a  demand  which  could  neither  be  granted 
with  honour,  nor  denied  with  justice,  asked  in 
his  turn.  Whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Thebans  to  admit,  in  terms  of  the  treaty,  the 
independence  of  Boeotia?  Epaminondas  de- 
manded. Whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Sparta 
to  admit  the  independence  of  Laconia  ?  "  Shall 
the  Boeotians,'*  said  the  king,  with  emotion,  "  be 
free  ?*  —  "  Whenever,'*  replied  Epaminondas, 
with  firmness,  "  you  restore  freedom  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians, the  Messenians,  and  the  oppressed 
communities  of  Peloponnesus,  whom;  under  the 
name  of  allies,  you  retain  in  an  involuntary  and 
rigorous  servitude." 

»*  The  convention  of  Sparta  \%  noticed  by  Xenopfaon,  Diodorus, 
Plutarch,  and  Cornelius  Nepot.  The  fiwt  writer  is  silent  with 
regard  to  Epaminondas.  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos  furnish 
the  hints  which  I  have  made  use  of  in  the  text.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  there  were  two  conventions,  at  different  times,  respecting  the 
•ame  object*  In  that  case,  Xenophon  must  have  totallj^  omitted  one 
•of  them. 
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Then  turning  to  the  deputies  of  the  allies,  he  chap. 
represented  to  them  the  cruel  mockery  by  which  v  ^^1^ 
they  were  insulted.  "  Summoned  to  ddiberate  He  ad- 
concerning  the  general  freedom  and  indepen-  deputies  of 
dence,  they  were  called  to  ratify  a  peace,  which,  ****  ■^^• 
instead  of  establishing  these  invaluable  and 
sacred  rights,  confirmed  the  stem  tyranny  of  an 
imperious  master/'  That  "  the  cities,  small  and 
great,  should  be  free,"  was  the  verbal  condition 
of  the  treaty ;  but  its  real  drift  and  import  was, 
that  Thebes  should  give  freedom  to  Boeotia,  and 
thereby  weaken  her  own  strength,  while  Sparta 
kept  in  subjection  the  extensive  territories  of 
her  confederates,  in  whose  name  she  had  signed 
that  perfidious  contract,  and  whose  assistance 
she  expected,  and  could  demand,  towards  giving 
it  immediate  efiect.  If  the  allies  persiatfed'in 
their  actual  resolution,  they  would  consent  to 
destroy  the  power  of  Thebes,  which  was  the 
only  bulwark  to  defend  them  against  Spartan 
usurpation;  they  consented  to  continue  the 
payment  of  those  intolerable  contributions  with 
which  they  had  long  been  oppressed ;  and  to 
obey  every  idle  summons  to  war,  of  which  thejf 
chiefly  sufiered  the  fatigues  and  dangers,  while 
the  advantage  and  glory  redounded  to  the  Spar- 
tans alone.  If  they  felt  any  respect  for  the 
glorious  name  of  their  ancestors  ;  if  they  enter- 
tained  any  sense  of  their  own  most  precious 
interests,  they  would  be  so  little  disposed  to 
promote  the  reduction  of  Thebes,  that  they 
would  imitate  the  auspicious  example  of  that 
ancient  and  noble  city,  which  had  acquired  the 
A  A  S 
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CHAP,  dignity  of  independent  government,  not  by  in- 
y  ^^'  J  scriptions  ^*  and  treaties,  but  by  arms  and  valour. 
Per-  The  just  remonstrances  of  Epaminondas  made 

^t^of  ^  d^^P  impression  on  the  deputies.  Agesilaus, 
^nto  ^"^  alarmed  at  its  effect,  answered  him  in  a  strain 
'  very  different  from  that  despotic  brevity  '^  which 
the  Spartans  usually  affected.  His  speech  was 
long  and  eloquent.  He  reasoned,  prayed, 
threatened.  The  deputies  were  awed  into  sub- 
mission, less  perhaps  by  the  force  of  his  elo- 
quence, than  by  the  terror  of  the  Spartan  armies 
ready  to  take  the  field.  But  the  words  of  Epa- 
minondas  sunk  deep  into  their  hearts.  They 
communicated,  at  their  return,  the  powerful  im- 
pression to  their  constituents ;  and  its  influence 
was  visible  in  the  field  of  Leuctra,  and  in  the 
events  which  followed  that  memorable  engage- 
ment. 
Eeflec-  As  the  Grecian  states  were  accustomed  to 

^"con-  grant  more  unreserved  powers  to  their  generals 
duct;  and  ministers  than  are  allowed  by  the  practice 
of  modem  times,  we  must  be  .contented  to  doubt, 
whether,  in  this  important  negociation,  Epami- 
nondas  acted  merely  by  the  extemporary  impulse 
of  his  own  mind,  or  only  executed  ]¥ith  boldness 
and  dignity,  the  previous  instructions  of  his  re- 
public. It  is  certain,  that  his  refusal  to  acknow- 
ledge the  freedom  of  Boeotia,  not  only  excluded 

*^  The  public  deeds  and  transactions  of  the  Greeks  were  ifucribed 
on  pillars  of  marUe.    Thucydid.  &  Xenoph.  passim. 

•7  Epaminondas  said,  or  more  probably  it  was  said  for  him,  that 
he  had  compelled  the  Spartans  to  lengthen  their  monosyllables. 
Plut.  in  Agcsil. 
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Thebes  from  the  treaty,  but  exposed  her  to  tiie  chap. 
immediate  vengeance  of  the  confederates ;  and     ^^^' 
according  to  the  received  principles  of  modem 
policy,  there  is  reason  to  accuse  both  the  pru* 
dence  and  the  justice  of  the  admired  Theban ; 
the  prudence,  in  provoking  the  strength  of  a 
confederacy,  with  which  the  weakness  of  any 
single  republic  seemed  totally  unable  to  con- 
tend ;  and  his  justice  in  denying  to  several  com^ 
munities  of  Boeotia  their  hereditary  laws  and 
government    Yet  the  conduct  of  Epaminondas 
has  never  been  exposed  to  such    odious  re- 
proaches.    Success  justified  his  boldness;  and 
the  Greeks,  animated  by  an  ambitious  enthusiasm 
to  aggrandise  their  respective  cities,  were  taught 
to  dignify  by  the  names  of  patriotism  and  mag^ 
nanimity,  qualities  which,  in  the  sober  judgment 
of  posterity,  would  be  degraded  by  very  different 
appellations.    There  are  reasons,  however,  not 
merely  specious,  by  which  Epaminondas  might 
extenuate  his  fault  at  an  impartial  bar.    He  could 
not  be  ignorant  that  Thebes,  unassisted  and 
alone,  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  general  con- 
federacy  of  Greece ;  but  he  knew  that  this  con- 
federacy would  never  exist  but  in  words,  since 
the  jealousy  of  several  states,  and  particularly  of 
Athens,  would  be  disposed  rather  to  lighten, 
than  to  increase,  the  calamities  of  a  people  at 
variance  with  Sparta.  ^®    He  perceived  the  effect 
of  his  spirited  remonstrances  on  the  most  sted- 


■•  Xenophon  hinU  at  thii  disposition,  I.  vi.  p.  60f. 
A  A  4 
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CHAP,  fast  adherents  of  that  republic ;  and  contem- 
XXX.  ^  plating  the  circumstances  of  his  country,  and  of 
the  enemy,  he  found  several  motives  of  encou- 
ragement to  the  seemingly  unequal  contest 
which  18  The  Spartans  had  been  weakened  by  the  de- 
the^wte  «f  ^^ction  and  loss  of  their  dominions,  and  dejected 
Sparta,  by  their  unfortunate  attempts  to  recover  them. 
They  had  been  deprived  of  their  prescriptive 
honours,  and  had  forsaken  their  hereditary 
maxims.  Their  ancient  and  venerable  laws  had 
in  a  great  measure  ceased  to  govern  them  ;  and 
the  seeds  of  those  corruptions  were  already  sown, 
which  have  been  censured  by  philosophers  and 
statesmen  with  equal  justice  and  severity.  '•  Nor 
were  they  exposed  to  the  usual  misfortunes, 
only,  of  a  degenerate  people ;  the  institutions  of 
Lycurgus  formed  one  consistent  plan  of  legis- 
lation, which  could  not  be  partially  observed 
and  partially  neglected.  WhUe  the  submissive 
disciples  of  that  extraordinary  lawgiver  remain- 
ed satisfied  with  their  simplicity  of  manners, 
their  poverty,  and  their  virtue,  and  had  scarcely 
any  other  object  in  view,  but  to  resist  the  soli- 
citations  of  pleasure,  and  to  repel  the  encroach- 
ments of  enemies,  the  law,  which  discouraged  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
and  which  excluded  strangers,  whatever  merit 
they  might  possess,  from  aspiring  to  the  rank  of 
citizens,  was  an  establishment  strictly  conform- 
able to  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  Lacedaemonian 

'»  Ariitot.  Politic.  Lii.  c.  9. 
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constitution.    But  when  Sparta  abandoned  the  chap. 
simplicity  of  her  primitive  maxims,  became*  am-     ^^^^ 
bitious,  wealthy,  triumphant,  and  almost  continu- 
ally engaged  in  war,  not  as  the  means  of  defence, 
but  as  the  instrument  of  power  and  conquest, 
consistency  required  that  she  should  have  laid 
aside  her  pretensions  to  those  exclusive  honours 
which  she  no  longer  deserved.     When  she  re- 
linquished the  virtuous  pre-eminence  of  her  an- 
cestors, the  warlike  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus 
were  not  unworthy  to  be  ranked  with  her  citi- 
zens; and  by  admitting  them  to  this  honour, 
she  would  have  given  them  an  interest  in  her 
victories,  and  rendered  them  wilHng  partners  of 
her  danger.     But,  instead  of  adopting  this  gene- 
rous poHcy,  which  possibly  might  have  rendered 
her  what  Rome,  with  more  wisdom  indeed,  but 
not  with  more  virtue  or  more  valour,  afterwards 
became,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  she  increased 
her  pretensions  in  proportion  to  the  decline  -of 
her  merit ;  spurned  the  equality  of  a  foederal 
union,  to  which  the  Peloponnesians  were  en- 
tided  ;  deprived .  even  the  Lacedaemonians  of 
their  just  share  in  the  government,  and  concen- 
trated all  power  and  authority  within  the  senate 
and  assembly  of  Sparta.     A  long  course  of  al- 
most uninterrupted  hostilities  had  deprived  her 
of  the  best  half  of  her  citizens,  whose  numbers 
were  continually  diminishing,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  ever  being  repaired ;  nor  could  it  be 
difficult  to  overthrow  an  empire  which  depended 
on  the  address  and  bravery  of  about  four  thou- 
sand  warriors,  the  splendour  of  a  great  name. 
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CHAP,  aud  the  reluctant  assistance  of  insulted  allies 
^^^^'  ^  and  oppressed  subjects.  ^ 

The  consideration  of  these  circumstances, 
which  could  not  fail  to  present  themselves  to  the 
sagacity  of  Epaminondas,  might  have  encouraged 
him  to  set  the  threats  of  his  adversaries  at  de- 
fiance, especially  when  he  reflected  on  the  actual 
condition  of  Thebes,  whose  civil  and  military 
institutions  had  recently  acquired  new  spirit  and 
fresh  vigour. 
Compared  Th^  Thebaus,  with  their  subjects  or  neigh- 
^ith  that  bours  in  Boeotia,  had  been  long  regarded  as  an 
unworthy  and  faithless  race,  with  strong  bodies 
but  ignoble  souls,  and  infamous  among  the 
Greeks,  on  account  of  their  ancient  alliance 
with  Xerxes  and  the  Barbarians.  The  divine 
genius  of  Pindar  had  not  redeemed  them  from 
the  character  of  a  sluggish  and  heavy  people, 
noted  even  to  a  proverb  for  stupidity.  ^*  From 
the  ag^  of  that  inimitable  writer,  they  appear, 
indeed,  to  have  been  little  addicted  to  the  pur- 
suit of  mental  excellence ;  but  they  uniformly 
continued  to  cultivate,  with  peculiar  care,  the 
gymnastic  exercises,  which  gave  the  address  and 
dexterity  of  art  to  the  ponderous  strength  of 
their  gigantic  members.     To  acquire  renown  in 

^  The  condition  of  Sparta,  represented  in  the  text,  u  taken  fix>m 
the  history  of  the  times  in  Xenophon  and  Diodorus,  from  AristotTe's 
Politics,  1.  iL  c  9.  the  oration  of  Archidamus,  and  the  Panatfaana^n 
Oration  of  Isocrates.  The  last  writer  reduces  the  number  of  Spar- 
tan citizens  to  two  thousand ;  a  diminution  principally  occasioned 
foy  the  battles  of  Leuctra  and  Mantinsa,  which  preceded  the  com- 
position of  that  discourse. 

•'  Bo^tum  in  crasso  jurares  acre  natum.    Hor.  EphU  i.  1.  11. 
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war,  such  people  only  wanted  that  spark  of  chap* 
etherial  fire  which  is  kindled  by  a  generous  emu-     ^^^^ 
lation.     The  tyranny  of  Sparta  first  animated 
their  inactive  languor.     Having  spumed  an  op- 
pressive  yoke,  they  boldly  maintained  their  free- 
dom ;  and,  in  the  exercise   of  defensive  war, 
gained  many  honourable  trophies  over  enemies 
who  had  long  despised  them.  Success  enlivened 
their  hopes,  inflamed  their  ambition,  and  gave 
a  certain  elevation  to  their  national  character, 
which  rendered  them  as  ambitious  of  war  and 
victory,  as  they  had  formerly  been  anxious  for 
peace  and  preservation.     They  had  introduced 
a  severe  system  of  military  discipline ;  they  had 
considerably  improved  the  arms  and  exercise  of 
cavalry ;  they  had  adopted  various  modes  of  ar- 
ranging their  forces  in  order  of  battle,  superior 
to  those  practised  by  their  neighbours.     Emula- 
tion, ardour,  mutu^U  esteein,  and  that  spirit  of 
combination,  which  often  prevails  in  turbulent 
and  distracted  times,  had  united  a  considerable 
number  of  their  citizens  in  the  closest  engage- 
ments, and  inspired  them  with  the  generous 
resolution  of  braving  every  danger  in  defence  of 
each  other.   This  association  originally  consisted 
of  about  three  hundred  men,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  of  tried  fidelity,  and  commanded  by 
Pelopidas,  the  glorious  restorer  of  his  country's 
freedom.    From  the  inviolable  sanctity  of  their 
friendship,  they  were  called  the  Sacred  Band, 
and  their  valour  was  as  permanent  as  their  friend- 
ship.   During  a  long  succession  of*  years,  they 
proved  victorious  wherever  they  fought  j  and  at 
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CHAP,  length  fell  together,  with  immortal  glory,  in  the 
J^ij  fi^ld  of  Chaeronaea,  with  the  fall  of  Thebes,  of 
Athens,  and  of  Greece.  Suchy  in  general,  were 
the  circumstances  and  condition  of  those  rival 
republics  ^,  when  they  were  encouraged  by  their 
respective  chiefs  to  decide  their  pretensions  by 
the  event  of  a  battle, 
cieom.  In  the  interval  of  several  months,  between  the 

vSS* '"'   congress  at  Sparta  and  the  invasion  of  Boeotia, 
Bodotia.      Agesilaus  and  his  son  Archidamus  collected  the 
cii.'^"'^*      domestic  strength  of  their  republic,  and  sum- 
A.  c.  371.  jnoned  the  tardy  aid  of  their  confederates.  Sick- 
ness prevented  the  Spartan  King  from  taking 
the  field  in  person;    but  his  advice  prevailed 
with  the  £phori  and  senate,  to  command  his  col- 
league Cleombrotus  (who  in  the  former  year  had 
(Conducted  a  considerable  body  of  troops  into 
Phocis,  in  order  to  repel  the  Thebans  frbm  that 
country)  to  march  without  delay  into  the  hostile 
territory,  with  assurance  of  being  speedily  joined 
The  Spar-  by  a  powerful  reinforcement.    The  rendezvous 
thnr  con-  was  appointed  in  the  plain  of  Leuctra,  which 
JIJ^^    surrounded  an  obscure  village  of  the  same  name, 
in  the        situate  on  the  Boeotian  frontier,  almost  at  the 
equal  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  sea  and 
from  Platsea.    The  plain  was  encompassed  on 
all  sides  by  the  lofly  ridges  of  Helicon,  Cithas- 
ron,  and  Cynocephalae ;  and  the  village  was 
hitherto  remarkable  only  for  the  tomb  of  two 
Theban  damsels,  the  daughters  of  Scedasus,  who 
had   been  violated  by  the  brutality  of  three 
Spartan  youths.    The  dishonoured  females  had 

"  Plut.  in  Peloptd.  v.  ii.  p.  355—066. 
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ended  their  disgrace  by  a  voluntary  death  ;  and  chap. 
the  afflicted  father  had  imitated  the  example  of    ^^^' 
their  despair,  after  imploring  vengeance  in  vain 
from  gods  and  men.  ^ 

The  Spartans  and  their  confederates  joined  The  The- 
forces  in  this  neighbourhood,  after  repelling  a  Sfp^n 
few  Theban  detachments  which  guarded  the  thcnagh- 

Dounnff 

defiles  of  Mount  Helicon.  Their  army  amounted  mountain, 
to  twenty-four  thousand  foot,  and  sixteen  hun- 
dred horse.  The  Thebans  could  not  muster  half 
that  strength,  after  assembling  all  their  troops, 
which  had  been  scattered  over  the  frontier  in 
order  to  oppose  the  desultory  irruptions  of  the 
enemy.  Their  cavalry,  however,  nearly  equalled 
those  of  the  Spartans  in  number,  and  far  ex- 
celled them  in  discipline. and  in  valour.  Epami^ 
nondas  exhorted  them  to  march,  and  repel  tlie 
invaders,  if  they  would  prevent  the  defection  of 
Bceotia,  and  avoid  the  dangers  and  disgrace  of  a 
siege.  They  readily  obeyed,  and  proceeded  to 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  on  which  liaving 
encamped,  they  obtained  a  commanding  view  of 
the  forces  in  the  plain. 

Having  heard  an  account  of  the  superior  num-  Proceed, 
bers  of  the  enemy,  the  Thebans  still  determined  Epomi- 
to  jgive  them  battle.    But  they  were  seized  ^^^1,^ 
with  terror  and  consternation  when  they  beheld  battle, 
the  massy  extent  of  the  Spartan  camp.    Several 
of  the  colleagues  of  Epaminondas  (for  he  had 
no  fewer   than  six)  were  averse    to    an  en- 
gagement, strongly  dissuading  the  general  from 

.  *i  Xenopb.  p.  5^. 
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CHAP,  this  dangerous  measure,  and  artfully  increased 
1  -^  i  the  panic  of  the  troops,  by  recounting  many 
sinister  omens  and  threatening  prodigies.  The 
magnanimous  chief  opposed  the  dangerous  tor- 
rent of  superstitious  terror,  by  a  verse  of  Ho- 
mer^, importing,  that  to  men  engaged  in  the 
pious  duty  of  defending  their  country,  no  parti- 
cular indication  was  necessary  of  the  favourable 
will  of  Heaven,  since  they  were  immediately  em- 
ployed in  a  service  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the 
gods.  At  the  same  time,  he  counteracted  the 
dejection  of  their  imaginary  fears,  by  encourage- 
ments equally  chimerical.  It  was  circulated,  by 
his  contrivance,  that  the  Theban  temples  had  open- 
ed of  their  own  accord,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  priestesses  had  announced  a  victory;  that 
the  armour  of  Hercules,  reposited  intheCadma&a, 
had  suddenly  disappeared,  as  if  that  invincible 
hero  in  person  had  gone  to  battle  in  defence  of 
his  Theban  countrymen :  above  all,  an  ancient 
oracle  was  carefully  handed  about,  denouncing 
defeat  and  ruin  to  the  Spartans  near  the  indig- 
nant tomb  of  the  daughters  of  Scedasus.  TTiese 
artifices  gained  the  multitude,  while  arguments 
more  rational  prevailed  with  their  leaders,  of 
whom  the  majority  at  length  ranged  themselves 
on  the  side  of  the  General. 
Hit  mag-  Before  conducting  them  to  battle,  Epaminon- 
"**^°dS  das  displayed  his  confidence  of  victory,  by  per- 
byfor-  mitting  all  those  to  retire,  who  either  disap- 
proved his  cause,  or  were  averse  to  share  his 

'«  E«  otwos  ofxror  ofmfteBai  wt^  vrwrpn^s,     H.  xii.  V.  243, 
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danger ;  a  permission  which  the  Thespians  first  chap. 
thought  proper  to  embrace.  The  unwarlike  v  ^^'  . 
crowd  of  attendants,  whose  services  were  useless 
in  time  of  action,  gradually  seized  the  same  op- 
portunity to  leave  the  camp.  The  swelling  mul- 
titude appeared  as  a  second  army  to  the  Spartans, 
who  sent  a  powerful  detachment  to  oppose  them. 
The  fear  of  being  cut  off  by  the  enemy  threw 
them  back  on  the  Thebans,  whose  hopes  were 
enlivened  by  the  unexpected  return  of  such  a 
considerable  reinforcement.  Thus  encouraged, 
they  determined  unanimously  to  stand  by  their 
admired  chief,  and  either  to  defend  their  country, 
or  to  perish  in  the  attempt ;  and  the  ardour  of 
the  troops  equalling  the  skill  of  the  General,  the 
union  of  such  advantages  rendered  them  in- 
vincible. 

Qeombrotus  had  disposed  his  forces  in  the  DiBposi- 
form  of  a  crescent,  according  to  an  ancient  and  foJc^^on* 
favourite  practice  of  the  Spartans.  His  cavalry  *>oth  wdes. 
were  posted  in  squadrons  sAong  the  front  of  the 
right  wing,  where  he  commanded  in  person. 
The  allies  composed  the  left  wing,  conducted  by 
Archidamus.  The  Theban  general,  perceiving 
this  disposition,  and  sensible  that  the  issue  of  the 
battle  would  chiefly  depend  on  the  domestic 
troops  of  Sparta,  determined  to  charge  vigour- 
ously  with  his  left,  in  order  to  seize  or  destroy 
the  person  of  Cleombrotus ;  thinking  that  should 
this  design  succeed^  the  Spartans  must  be  dis- 
couraged and  repelled ;  and  that  even  the  at- 
tempt must  occasion  great  disorder  in  their 
ranks,  as  the  bravest  would  hasten,  from  every 
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CHAP,  quarter,  to  defend  the  sacred  person  of  their  king. 
^  XXX.  ^  Having  resolved,  therefore,  to  commit  the  fortune 
of  the  day  to  the  bravery  of  the  left  division  of 
his  forces,  he  strengthened  it  with  the  choice  of 
his  heavy-armed  men,  whom  he  drew  up  fifty 
deep.  The  cavalry  were  placed  in  the  van,  to 
oppose  the  Spartan  horse,  whom  they  excelled 
in  experience  and  valour.  Felopidas  flanked  the 
whole  on  the  left  with  the  Sacred  Band ;  who, 
deeming  no  particular  station  worthy  of  their 
prowess,  were  prepared  to  appear  in  every  tumult 
of  the  field,  whither  they  might  be  called,  either, 
by  an  opportunity  of  success,  or  by  the  prospect 
of  distinguished  danger.  The  principd  incon- 
venience to  which  the  Thebans  were  exposed, 
in  advancing  to  the.  charge,  was  that  of  being 
surrounded  by  the  wide-extended  arms  of  the 
Spartan  crescent;  This  danger  the  General  fore- 
saw ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  it,  he  spread  out 
his  right  wing,  of  which  the  files  had  only  six 
men  in  depth,  and  the  ranks  proceeding  in  an 
oblique  Ime,  diverged  the  farther  from  the 
enemy,  in  proportion  as  they  extended  in  length. 
Battle  of  The  action  began  with  the  cavalry,  which,  on 
owmpT  *^^  Spartan  side,  consisted  chiefly  of  such  horses 
cii.  2.  as  were  kept  for  pleasure  by  the  richer  citizens 
in  time  of  peace ;  and  ^hich,  proving  an  un- 
equal match  for  the  disciplined  valour  of  the 
Thebans,  were  speedily  broken,  and  tlirown 
back  on  the  infantry.  Their  repulse  and  rout 
occasioned  considerable  disorder  in  the  Laceda^ 
monian  ranks,  which  was  greatly  heightened  by 
the  impetuous  onset  of  the  Sacred  Band.    ,Bpa» 
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minondas  availed  himself  of  this  momentary  con-  chap. 
fusion,  to  perform  one  of  those  n^id  evolutions  ^^^' 
which  commonly  decide  the  issue  of  battles.  He 
formed  his  strongest,  but  least  numerous  divi- 
sion, into  a  compact  wedge,  with  a  sharp  point, 
and  with  spreading  flanks ;  expecting  that  the 
Lacedaemonians,  as  soon  as  they  had  recovered 
their  ranks,  would  attack  the  weaker  and  more 
extended  part  of  his  army,  which  from  the 
oblique  arrangement  in  which  it  had  been  ori- 
ginally  drawn  up  seemed  prepared  for  a  retreat* 
The  event  answered  his  expectation.  While  the 
Lacedaemonians  advanced  against  his  right  wing, 
where  they  found  little  or  no  resistance,  he 
rushed  forward  with  his  left ;  and  darting  like 
the  beak  of  a  galley  ^  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy, 
bore  down  every  thing  before  him,  until  he  ar- 
rived  near  the  post  occupied  by  Cleombrotus. 
The  urgency  of  the  danger  recalled  to  their  an- 
cient  loyalty  the  degenerate  disciples  of  Lycur- 
gus.  The  bravest  warriors  flew  from  every 
quarter  to  the  assistance  of  their  prince,  covered 
him  with  their  shields,  and  defended  him  with 
their  swords  and  lances.  Their  impetuous  va- 
lour resisted  the  intrepid  progress  of  the  The- 
bans,  till  the  Spartan  horsemen,  who  attended 
the  person  of  Cleombrotus,  were  totally  cut  offj 
and  the  Kinghimself,  pierced  with  many  wounds, 
fell  on  the  breathless  bodies  of  his  generous  de- 
fenders.    The  fall  of  the  chief  gave  new  rage  to 

•5  Xenophon  employs  this  expression  on  a  similar  occasion^  in  r«« 
lating  the  battle  of  MantinaMu 

VOL.  III.  B  B 
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CHAP,  the  battle.  Anger,  resentment,  and  despair,  bj 
V  ^^' ,  turns  agitated  the  Spartans.  According  to  the 
superstitious  ideas  of  paganism,  the  death  of 
their  king  appeared  to  them  a  slight  misfortune, 
compared  with  the  disgraceful  impiety  of  com- 
mitting his  mangled  remains  to  the  insults  of  an 
enemy.  To  prevent  this  abomination,  they  ex- 
erted their  utmost  valour ;  and  their  strenuous 
efibrts  were  successful.  But  they  could  not  ob- 
tain  any  further  advantage.  Epaminondas  was 
careful  to  fortify  his  ranks,  and  to  maintain  his 
order  of  battle  ;  and  the  firmness  and  rapidity  of 
his  regular  assault  gained  a  complete  and  decisive 
victory  over  the  desperate  resistance  of  broken 
troops.  The  principal  strength  of  the  allies  had 
hitherto  remained  inactive,  unwilling  rashly  to 
engage  in  a  battle,  the  motives  to  which  they 
had  never  heartily  approved.  The  defeat  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  the  death  of  Cleombrotus, 
decided  their  wavering  irresolution.  They  de- 
termined, almost  with  one  accord,  to  decline 
the  engagement ;  their  retreat  was  effected  with 
the  loss  of  about  two  thousand  men ;  and  the 
Thebans  remained  sole  masters  of  the  field.  ^ 
The  Spw-  The  care  of  burying  the  dead,  and  the  fear  of 
pmiUioB  reducing  the  enemy  to  despair,  seem  to  have 
^  ^"SLd  P^'^v®^^^  Epaminondas  from  pursuing  the  van- 
'  quished  to  their  camp ;  which,  as  it  was  strongly 
fortified,  could  not  be  taken  without  great  slaugh- 
ter of  the  assailants.  When  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  assembled  within  the  defence  of  their  ditch 

•■  Xtnoph.  p,  S9e.  et  scq.  %i  Plut.  f  ol.  ii,  p.  SSS»  et  icq. 
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and  rampart,  their  security  from  immediate  dan-  chap, 
ger  allowed  them  time  to  reflect  with  astonish-  ^'^ 
ment  and  sorrow  on  the  battle  and  its  humiliating 
consequences.  Whether  they  considered  the 
number  of  the  dain,  or  reflected  on  the  morti- 
fying loss  of  national  honour,  it  was  easy  for 
them  to  perceive,  that,  on  no  former  occasion, 
the  glory  of  their  country  had  ever  received 
such  a  fetal  wound.  Many  Spartans  declared 
their  disgrace  too  heavy  to  be  borne ;  that  they 
never  would  permit  their  ancient  laurels  to  be 
buried  under  a  Theban  trophy ;  and  that,  instead 
ef  craving  their  dead  under  the  protection  of  a 
treaty,  (which  would  be  to  confess  their  defeat,) 
they  were  determined  to  return  into  the  field, 
and  to  recover  them  by  force  of  arms.  This 
manly;  but  dangerous  resolution,  was  condemned 
in  the  council  of  war,  by  the  officers  of  most 
e^Eperience  and  authority;  They  observed,  that 
of  seven  hundred  Spartans  who  fought  in  the 
engagement,  four  hundred  had  fallen  ;  that  the 
Lacedasmonians  had  lost  one  thousand,  and  the 
allies  two  thousand  six  hundred.  Their  armjr 
indeed  still  outnumbered  that  of  the  enemy ; 
but  their  domestic  fcM-ces  formed  scarcely  the 
tenth  part  of  their  strength,  nor  could  they  re- 
pose any  confidence  in  the  forced  assistance  of 
their  reluctant  confederates,  who,  emboldened 
by  the  misfortunes  of  Sparta,  declared  their  un- 
willingness to  renew  the  battler,  and  scarcely 
concealed  their  satisfaction  at  the  humiliation 
and  4iflgrace  of  that  haughty  and  tyrannical  re- 
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public.  Yielding,  therefore,  to  the  necessity  of 
this  miserable  juncture,  the  Spartans  sent  a  he* 
raid  to  crave  their  dead,  and  to  acknowledge 
the  victory  of  the  Thebans.  ^ 
Ncwiof  Before  they  found  it  convenient  to  return 
ilt\l^aiti  ^^"^^»  *h^  ^^^  tidings  had  reached  their  capital  j 
brought  to  and,  on  this  memorable  occasion,  the  Spartans 
^"^  exhibited  that  striking  peculiarity  of  behaviour, 
which  naturally  resulted  from  the  institutions 
of  Lycurgus,  Availing  himself  of  the  extraor- 
dinary respect  which  uncultivated  nations  be- 
stow on  inilitary  courage,  in  preference  to  all 
other  virtues  and  accomplishments,  that  legisla- 
tor allowed  to  the  man  who  had  lost  his  defen- 
sive armour,  or  who  had  fled  in  the  day  of 
battle,  .  but  one  melancholy  alternative,  more 
dreadful  than  death  to  a  generous  mind :  The 
unfortunate  soldier  was  either  driven  into  per- 
petual banishment,  and  subjected  to  every  indig- 
nity which,  in  a  rude  age,  would  naturally  be 
inflicted  by  the  resentment  of  neighbouring  and. 
hostile  tribes  ;  or,  if  he  submitted  to  remain  at 
home,  he  was  excluded  from  the  public  assem-. 
blies,  from  every  office  of  power  or  honour,  from 
the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  almost  from  the 
society  of  men,  without  the  shadow  of  a  hqpe 
ever  to  amend  his  condition.  The  influence  of 
this  stem  law,  which  had  feebly  operated  in  the 
field  of  Leuctra,  was  illustrated  in  a  very  strik- 
ing manner,  aflei*  that  unfortunate  battle. 

*7  Xmoph.  p.  596.^  et  teq.  Bl  Plut.  vol*  ii  p.  766^  et  leq.  .      - 
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The  mess^iger  of  bad  news  arrived,  while  the  c  h  A  Pi 
Spartans,  according  to  annual  custom,  were  cele-  s^^^ 
brating  in  the  month  of  July,  gymnastic  and  lingular 
musical  entertainments,  and  invoking  Heaven  to  ^T^*" 
preserve  the  fruits  of  the  approaching  autumn.  Spwrttot 
Being  introduced  to  the  Ephori,  he  informed  oecuioii. 
them  of  the  public  disaster.     These  magistrates 
commanded  the  festival  to  proceed;  sending, 
however,  to  each  family  a  list  of  the  warriors 
whom  it  had  lost,  and  enjoining  the  women  to 
abstain  from  unavailing  lamentations.  Next  day, 
the  fathers  and  other  relations  of  such  as  had 
perished  in  the  field  of  battle,  appeared  in  the 
public  places,  dressed  in  their  gayest  attire,  sa* 
luting  and  congratulating  each  other  on  the 
bravery  of  their  brethren  or  children.     But  the 
kinsmen  of  those  who  had  saved  themselves  by  ^ 
a  shameful   flight,   either   remained  at  home, 
brooding  in  silence  over  their  domestic  affliction, 
or,  if  they  ventured  abroad,  discovered  every 
symptom  of  unutterable  anguish.    Their  persons 
were  shamefully  neglected,  their  garments  rent, 
their  arms  folded,  theit  eyes  fixed  immoveably 
on  the  ground;    expecting,  in  humble  resign 
nation,  the  sentence  of  eternal  ignominy  ready 
to  be  denounced  by  the  magistrates  against  the 
unworthy  causes  of  their  sorrow. "    But  on  this 
critical  emergency,  the  rigour  of  the  Spartan 
•jdiscipUne  was  mitigated  by  Agesilaus,  whom  the 
number  and  rank  of  the  criminals  deterred  from 
infiictmg  on  them  the  merited  punishment.     He 

^  Xenoph.  p.  596. 
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c  H  ^  p«  endeavoured  to  atone  for  tbandoniog  the  spirit 
,  ^^[  i  of  the  laws,  by  what  may  appear  a  very  puerile 
Dsdsioa  e;^>edieQt }  ^<  Let  us  suppose/'  said  he,  **  the 
itu^*"  sacred  institutions  of  Lycurgus  to  have  slept 
«pectiiig  during  one  unfortunate  day,  but  henceforth  let 
*^  lin  them  resume  their  wonted  vigour  and  activity:'* 


LoKttri^^  a  sentence  extravagantly  praised  by  many  writers, 
as  preserving  the  authority  of  the  laws,  while  it 
spared  the  lives  of  the  citizens.  But  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  we  cannot  discover  the  admired 
sagacity  of  Agesilaus  in  dispensing  this  act  of 
lenity ;  so,  on  the  other,  we  cannot  condemn  as 
imprudent  the  act  itself,  which  the  present  cir# 
cumstances  of  his  country  rendered  not  only 
expedient,  but  necessary.  If  Sparta  had  been 
the  populous  capital  of  an  extensive  territory, 
the  lives  of  three  hundred  citizens  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  usefully  sacrificed  to  the  honour  of 
military  discipline.  But  a  community  exceed- 
ingly small,  and  actually  weakened  by  the  loss 
of  four  hundred  members,  could  scarcely  have 
survived  another  blow  equally  destructive.  No 
distant  prospect  of  advantage,  therefore,  could 
have  justified  such  an  unseasonable  severity. 
State  of  When  the  intelligence  was  difiiised  over 
2j^^  Greece,  that  the  Thebans,  with  the  loss  of  only 
battle  of  three  hundred  men,  had  raised  an  immortal 
^^'  trophy  over  the  strength  and  renown  of  Sparta^ 
^c  71  *^^i^P^^^**^c^^^  this  event  became  every-where 
conspicuous.  The  desire,  and  hope,  of  a  revo- 
lution in  public  a£gurs,  filled  the  Peloponnesus 
with  agitation  and  tumult.    JSlians,  Arcadians, 
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and  Argives,  every  pe<^le  who  had  been  in-  chap. 
fluenced  by  Spartan  counsels,  or  intimidated  by  .^^™^. 
Spartan  power,  openly  aspired  at  independence. 
The  less  considerable  states  expected  to  remain 
thenceforth  unmolested,  no  longer  paying  con- 
tributions, nor  obeying  every  idle  summons  to 
war.  The  more  powerful  republics  breathed 
hatred  and  revenge,  and  gloried  in  an  opportunity 
of  taking  vengeance  on  the  proud  senators  of 
Sparta,  for  the  calamities  which  they  had  so 
often  inflicted  on  their  neighbours.  • 

fiut  amidst  this  general  ferment,  and  while  AStct^ 
every  other  people  were  giuded,  rather  by  their  Son  oT 
passiont  and  animosities,  than  by  the  principles  AthMt. 
of  justice  pr  sound  policy,  the  Athenians  ex- 
hibited an  illustrious  example  of  political  mode- 
ration.^ Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Leudxa, 
a  Theban  herald,  adorned  with  the  emblems  of 
peace  and  victory,  had  been  dispatched  to  Athens^ 
in  order  to  relate  the  particulars  of  the  engage- 
n^nt,  and  to  invite  the  Athenians  to  an  ofibnsive 
alliance  against  a  republic^  which  had  ever  proved 
1ihe  most  dangerous,  as  well  as  the  most  inve- 
terate enemy  of  their  country.  But  the  assembly 
o£  Athens,  governed  by  the  magnatiimity,  or 
rather  by  the  prudence,  6f  Timotheus  and  Iphi- 
crates,  determined  to  humble  their  rivals,  not  to 
deMkray  them. 

The  ancient  and  illustrious  merit  of  the  Spar-  viewt  of 
tens,  their  important  services  during  the  Persian  ^^i^ 
war»  and  the  fame  of  their  laws  and  discipline^ 
which  still  rendered  them  a  respectable  branch 

*  XttJoph.  p.  591. 
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CHAP,   of  the  Grecian  confederacy,  might  have  a  con* 
^^^^     siderable  influence  in  producing  this  resolution. 
But  it  chiefly  proceeded  from  a  jealousy  of  the 
growing  power  of  Thebes,  the  situation  of  whose 
territories   might  soon  render  her  a  more  for- 
midable  adversary  to  Athens,  than  even  Sparta 
herself     This  political  consideration  for  once 
prevailed  over  a  deep-rooted  national  antipathy. 
The  Theban  herald  was  not  received  with  re- 
spect, nor  even  with   decency.     He  was  not 
entertained  in  public,  according  to  the  established 
hospitality  of  the  Greeks;   and  although  the 
senate  of  the  Five  Hundred  (which  usually  an- 
swered foreign  ambassadors)  was  then  assembled 
in  the  citadel,  he  was  allowed  to  return  home 
without  receiving  the  smallest  satisfaction  on  the 
subject  of  his  demand.     But  the   Athenians, 
though  unwilling  to  second  the  resentment,  and 
promote  the  prosperity  of  Thebes,  prepared  to 
deriv^  every  possible  advantage  from  the  mis- 
fortunes and  distress  of  Sparta.    Cominced  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus  would  no  longer 
be  inclined  to  follow  her  standard,  and  share  her 
danger  and  adversity,  they  eagerly  seized  the 
opportunity  of  delivering  them  for  ever  from  her 
yoke ;  and,  lest  any  other  people  might  attain 
the  rank  which  the  Spartans  once  held,  and  raise 
their  own  importance  on  the  ruins  of  public 
freedom,  ambassadors  were  sent  successively  to 
the  several  cities,   requiring    their   respective 
compliance    with    the    treaty    of   Antalcidas. 
Against  such  as  rejected  this  overture,  war.was 
denounced  in  the  name  of  Athens  and  her  allies ; 
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which  was  declaring  to  all  Greece,  that  the  chap. 
battle  of  Leuctra  had  put  the  balance  of  power  v  ^^  , 
in  her  hands,  and  that  she  had  determined  to 
check  the  ambition   of  every  republic  whose 
views  were  too  aspiring.  ^ 

Disappointed  of  assistance  from  Athens,  the  The  The- 
Thebans  had  recourse  to  an  ally  not  less  power-  the  am- 
fill.      The   extensive    and   fertile  territory  of  ^^^^^^ 
Thessaly,  which  had  been  so  long  weakened  by  Thesuay. 
division,  was  fortunately  united  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Jason  of  Pherae,  a  man  whose  abili- 
ties and  enterprising  ambition  seemed  destined 
to  change  the  face  of  the  ancient  world,  **     To 
the  native   virtues  of  hospitality  and  magnifi-  His  cba. 
cence,  which  peculiarly  distinguished  his  coun-  fortunes. 
try,  Jason  added  indefatigable  labour  and  invin- 
cible courage,  with  a  mind  capable  to  conceive 
the  loftiest  designs,  and  a  character  ready  to 
promote  them  by  the  meanest  artifices.  **     His 
family  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  the 
heroic  ages,  and  formed  the  wealthiest  house  in 
Pherffi,  which  had  ah-eady  attained  considerable 
pre-eminence  over  the  neighbouring  cities  of 
Thessaly.    By  contrivances  extremely  unworthy 
of  that  greatness  to  which  they  frequently  con- 
duct,  Jason  deceived  his  brothers  and  kinsmen ; 
and  appropriated  almost  the  sole  use  of  his 
domestic  opulence.    With  this,  he  hired  a  well- 
appointed  body  of  mercenaries,  by  whose  assist*, 
ance  he  acquired  greater  authority  in  Pherae,* 
than  any  former  general  or  king  had  ever  en- 

^  Xenopb.  p.  60S.  >'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  vL  c.  L  et  leq. 
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CHAP,  joyed."  But  the  government  of  a  single  city 
XXX,  ^  QQ^i^  not  satisfy  his  aspiring  mind.  By  strata- 
gem, by  surprise,  or  by  force,  he  extended  his 
dominion  over  the  richest  parts  of  Thessaly,  and 
was  ready  to  grasp  the  whole,  when  his  designs 
were  obstructed  by  the  powerful  opposition  of 
Polydamas  the  Pharsalian.  ^ 
His  ambi-  Next  to  Pherae  and  Larissa,  Pharsalus  was  the 
^^JJ,^  largest  and  most  flourishing  city  in  that  northern 
?}l^  division  of  Greece.  But  the  inhabitants,  dis- 
tracted by  factions,  exhausted  their  strength  in 
civil  discord  and  sedition,  until  a  ray  of  wisdom 
illuminating  both  parties,  they  committed  their 
differences,  and  themselves,  to  the  probity  and 
patriotism  of  Polydamas,  which  were  equally 
respected  at  home  and  abroad.  For  several 
years,  Polydamas  commanded  the  citadel,  and 
administered  justice  and  the  finances  with  such 
diligence^and  fidelity,  as  might  reasonably  have 
entitled  him  to  the  glorious  appellation  of  Father 
of  his  country.  He  firmly  opposed  and  coun- 
teracted the  secret  practices,  as  well  as  the  open 
designs  of  Jason,  who  eagerly  solicited  his 
friendship  by  every  motive  that  could  actuate  a 
mind  of  less  determined  integrity. 
Confer-  At  a  conference  which  was  held  between  them 
at  Pharsalus,  where  Jason  had  come  alone  and 
unattended*  the  better  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
a  generous  adversary,  the  Pheraean  displayed  the 
magnitude  of  his  power  and  resources,  which  it 

^  Plut.  Polit.  &  san  tuend. 
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seemed  impossible  for  the  weakness  of  Pharsalus  chap. 
to  resist ;  and  promised,  that  on  surrendering  the  ,  ^^  , 
citadel  of  that  place,  which  must  otherwise  soon 
yield  to  force,  Polydamas  should  enjoy  in  Thes- 
saly  the  second  rank  afler  himself;  that  he 
would  regard  him  as  a  friend  and  colleague ;  nor 
could  there  remain  a  doubt  that  their  united 
labours  might  raise  their  common  country  to 
that  station  in  Greece  which  it  had  been  long 
entitled  to  hold.  That  the  subjugation  of  the 
neighbouring  states  opened  vaster  prospects, 
which  forced  themselves  irresistibly  on  his  mind 
when  he  considered  the  natural  advantages  of 
Thessaly,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,,  the  swiftness 
of  the  horses,  the  disciplined  bravery  and  mar- 
tial ardour  of  the  inhabitants,  with  whom  nona^ 
tion  in  Europe,  or  in  Asia,  was  able  to  contend. 

Polydamas  heard  with  pleasure  the  praises  of  Deter- 
his  native  land,  and  admired  the  magnanimity  Sm^^J 
of  Jason.    But  he  observed,  that  his  fellow-citi-  ?<^'t^ 
zens  had  honoured  him  with  a  trust  which  it  was 
impossible  for  him  ever  to  betray;  and  that  their 
comimunity  still  enjoyed  the  alliance  of  Sparta, 
from  which  the  neighbouring  cities  had  revolted. 
That  he  was  determined  to  demand  the  protec- 
tion of  that  republic ;  and  if  the  Lacedemonians 
were  willing  and  able  to  afibrd  him  any  effectual 
assistance,  he  would  defend  to  the  last  extremity 
the  walls  of  Pharsalus.    Jason  commended  his 
integrity  and  patriotism,  which,  he  declared, 
inspired  him  with  the  warmer  desire  to  obtain 
the  friendship  of  such  an  illustrious  character^ 
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CHAP.       Soon  afterwards  Polydamas  went  to  Sparta; 
XXX.     ^^^  proposed  his  demand  in  the  council;  ex- 
jason  de-   horting  the  magistrates  not  only  to  undertake 
[(mSct  of    ^^^  expedition,  but  to  undertake  it  with  vigour  ^ 
the  Thca- J  for  if  they  expected  to  oppose  the  forces  of  Jason 
Oij^.      by  their  undisciplined  peasants,  or  half-armed 
a!  c'  370  ^^^^^?»  ^^^y  would  infallibly  bring  disgrace  on 
themselves  and  ruin  on  their  confederates.     The 
Lacedaemonians  were   deeply  engaged  in  the 
Theban  war,  which  had  been  hitherto  carried 
on  unsuccessfully.     They  prudently  declined, 
therefore,  the  invitation  of  Polydamas  ;  who,  re- 
turning to  Thessaly,  held  a  second  conference 
with  Jason.     He  still  refused  to  surrender  the 
citadel,  but  promised  to  use  his  best  endeavours 
for  making  the  Pharsalians  submit  of  their  own 
accord ;  and  offered  his  only  son  as  a  pledge  of 
his  fidelity.    Jason  accepted  the  offer,  and,  by 
the  influence  of  Polydamas,  was  soon  afterwards 
declared  captain-general  of  Pharsalus  and  all 
Thessaly ;  a  modest  appellation,  under  which  he 
enjoyed  the  full  extent  of  royal  power.  ** 
ifis  admi.       He  began  his  reign  by  adjusting,  with  equity 
llS^iSif^.*"    ^^^  precision,  the  proportion  of  taxes,  and  the 
contingent  of  troops,  to  be  raised  by  the  several 
cities  in  his  dominions.     The  new  levies,  added 
to  his  standing. army  of  mercenaries,  amounted 
to  eight  thousand  horse,  twenty  thousand  heavy- 
armed  foot,  and  such  a  body  of  targeteers,  as  no 


.  .^Xenopfa.  Hellen.  l.vi.  c.  l.  et  seq.  &  Diodor.  Sicul.  U  xr. 
p,  438. 
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nation  of  antiquity  could  match.  ^  But  numbers  chap. 
formed  the  least  advantageous  distinction  of  the  ^  xxx.^ 
army  of  Jason.  Every  day  he  exercised  his 
troops  in  person  ;  dispensed  rewards  and  punish- 
ments; cashiered  the  slothful  and  effeminate; 
honoured  the  brave  and  diligent  with  double, 
and  sometimes  treble  pay,  with  large  donatives 
in  money,  and  with  such  other  presents  as  pe- 
culiarly suited  their  respective  tastes.  By  this 
judicious  plan  of  military  administration,  the 
soldiers  of  Jason  became  alike  attached  to  their 
duty,  and  to  the  person  of  their  general,  whose 
standard  they  were  ready  to  follow  into  any 
part  of  the  world.  ^ 

He  began  his  military  operations  by  subduing  and  rapid 
the  Dryopes  ^,  the  Dolopians,  and  -  the  other 
small  but  warlike  tribes,  inhabiting.the  long  and 
intricate  chain  of  mounts  Oeta  and  Pindus,  which 
form  the  southern  frontier  of  Thessaly.  Then 
turning  northwards,  he  struck  terror  into  Mace- 
don,  and  compelled  Amyntas  to  become  his  ally, 
and  most  probably  his  tributary.  Thus  fortified 
on  both  sides,  he  retaliated  tJie  inroads  of  the 
Phocians,  who  had  long  profited  of  the  divisions, 
and  insulted  the  weakness,  of  his  country ;  and 
by  conquering  the  small  and  uncultivated  district 
of  Epirus,  which  then  formed  a  barbarous  princi- 
pality under  Alcetas^,  an  ancestor  of  the  re- 
s' Xenophon  expresses  it  nore  strongly;  m^kruTocw  yc  /ci?k  ^coror 
Wfsmvanas  a96ptatmn arrtrax^tfimt,  p. 600.  *" 

»^  Xenoph.  p.  600.  »•  Strabo,  1.  vii?.  p.  2^9. 

^  In  qpeakingof  Arrybas  (tbe  son  of  Alceus^  and  thegrand-fatHer 
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CHAP,  nowned  Pyrrhus,  he  extended  the  dominipn  of 
xxx.  ^  Thessaly  from  the  iEgasan  to  the  Ionian  sea, 
and  encompassed,  as  with  a  belt,  the  utmost 
breadth  of  the  Grecian  repubUcs. 

on  Greece.  It  Cannot  be  doubted  that  the  subjugation,  or 
at  least  the  command,  of  those  immortal  com- 
monwealths, was  the  aim  of  the  Thessalian  prince, 
who  declared  to  his  friends,  that  he  expected,  by 
the  assistance  of  Greece,  to  imitate  the  glorious 
examples  of  Cyrus  and  Agesilaus,  and  to  eflFect, 
by  the  united  strength  of  the  confederacy,  what 
these  generals  had  nearly  accomplished  by  a 
body  often  or  twelve  thousand  soldiers.  ^  While 
the  Spartans,  however,  preserved  their  long- 
boasted  pre-eminence,  and  regarded  it  as  their 
hereditary  and  unalienable  right  to  conduct  their 
confederates  to  war,  Jason  could  not  hope  to 
obtain  the  principal  command  in  an  Asiatic  ex- 
pedition. As  the  natural  -enemy  of  that  haughty 
people,  he  rejoiced  in  their  unprosperous  hosti- 
lities with  the  Thebans ;  nor  could  he  receive 
small  satisfaction  from  beholding  the  southern 
states  of  Greece  engaged  in  perpetual  warfare, 
while  he  himself  maintained  a  respected  neu- 
trality, and  watched  the  first  favourable  occasion 


of  Pyrrhus),  who  recei?ed  his  education  at  Athens,  Justin  says, 
•*  Quanto  doctior  majoribus  suis,  tanto  et  gratior  populo  fuit.  M- 
mus  itaque  leges  et  senatum  annuosque  niagistn^s  et  reipublica^ 
formam  composuit.  £t  ut  a  Pyrrho  sedes,  sic  vita  cultior  populo 
ab  Arryba  statuta." 
*•  Xenoph^  p.  coo. 
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of  intei*fering,  with  decisive  effect,  in  the  final  chap. 
settlement  of  that  country.  v^^^ 

He  seldom  ventured  indeed  into  the  Pelopon-  His  aiii- 
nesus ;  but,  in  order  to  examine  matters  more  TMtiu! 
nearly,  he  undertook,  upon  very  extraordinary 
pretences,  several  journeys  to  Athens  and  Thebes. 
From  policy,  and  perhaps  from  inclination,  he 
had  formed  an  intimate  connection  with  the  most 
distinguished  characters  of  those  republics,  and 
particularly  with  Pelopidas  and  Timotheus.   The 
latter,  after  serving  his  country  with  equal  glory 
and  success,  was,  according  to  the  usual  fortune 
of  Athenian  commanders,  exposed  to  cruel  per- 
secution from  his  rivals  and  enemies,  which  en- 
dangered his  honour  and  his  life.     On  the  day  of 
trial,  the  admirers  and  friends  of  that  great  man 
appeared  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  in  order  to* 
intercede  with  his  judges ;  and,  among  the  rest, 
Jason,  habited  in  the  robe  of  a  suppliant,  humbly 
soliciting  the  release  of  Timotheus,  from  a  people 
who  would  not  probably  have  denied  a  much 
greater  favour  to  the  simple  recommendation  of 
so  powerful  a  prince.;**     In  a  visit  to  Thebes,  he 
endeavoured  to  gain  or  secure  the  attachment 
c^  Epaminondas,  by  large  presents  and  promises ; 
but  the  illustrious  Theban,  whose  independent 
and  honourable  poverty  had  rejected  the  as- 
sistance of  his  fiiends  and  fellow-citizens,  spumed 
with  disdain  the  insolent  generosity  of  a  ^stranger. 
Yet,  by  the  intervention  of  Pelopidas,  Jason  con- 
tracted an  engagement  of  hospitality  with  the 

«»  Demosthenes,  et  Cornel.  Nepos  in  Timoth. 
*  Plut.  Apopbthef . 
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CHAP.  Thebans,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  invited 
XXX.  ^  ^Q  jQJjj  ^i^qIj.  arms,  after  their  memorable  victory 
at  Leuctra. 
Rapidity        The  Thessalian  prince  accepted  the  invitation, 
move-       though  his  designs  respecting  Greece  were  not 
ments.       y^t  ripe  for  execution.    He  was  actually  engaged 
in  war  with  the   Phocians,  of  which  whatever 
might  be  the  pretence,  the  real  object  was  to 
obtain  the  superintendence  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
and  the  administration  of  the  sacred  treasure. 
To  avoid  marching  through  a  hostile  territory, 
he  ordered  his  gallies  to  be  equipped,  as  if  he 
had  intended  to  proceed  by  sea  to  the  coast  of 
Bceotia.     His  naval  preparations  amused  the  at- 
tention of  the  Phocians,  while  Jason  entered 
their  country  with  a  body  of  two  thousand  light 
horse,  and  advanced  with  such  rapidity  that  he 
was  every  where  the  first  messenger  of  his  own 
hostile  approach. 
His  views       By  this  unusual  .celerity,  he  joined,  without 
iMateSce  encountering  any  obstacle,   the   army  of  the 
between     Thebans  who  were  encamped  in  the  neighbour- 
and  Spar-   hood  of  Leuctra,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
^  enemy.     Instead  of  an  auxiliary,  Jason  thought 

it  more  suitable  to  his  interest  to  act  the  part  of 
a  mediator.  He  exhorted  the  Thebans  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  advantages  which  they  had 
already  obtained,  without  driving  their  adver- 
saries  to  despair ;  that  the  recent  history  of  their 
own  republic  and  of  Sparta,  should  teach  them 
to  remember  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  on  the  other  hand,  he  reminded 
of  the  difference  between  a  victorious  and  van- 
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quished  army.  That  the  present  crisis  seemed  chap. 
totally  adverse  to  the  re-establishment  of  their  ,  ^^ ^ 
greatness ;  that  they  should  yield  to  the  fatality 
of  circumstances,  and  watch  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  to  restore  the  tarnished  lustre  of 
their  arms.  His  arguments  prevailed ;  hostilities 
were  suspended ;  the  terms  of  a  peace  were 
proposed  and  accepted:  but  it  is  remarkable* 
that  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  had  so  little 
confidence  in  thb  sudden  negociation,  that  they 
decamped  the  night  following,  and  continued  to 
march  homeward,  with  the  diligence  of  distrust 
and  fear,  until  they  got  entirely  beyond  reach 
oftheThebans.^ 

Jason  had  not,  probably,  more  confidence  in 
a  treaty  hastily  concluded  between  enemies, 
whose  resentments  were  irritated  and  inflamed 
by  so  many  mutual  injuries  offered  and  retorted. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  contrary  to  his 
views  than  a  sincere  and  lasting  peace  between 
.these  powerful  republics ;  but,  as  this  was  not  to 
be  apprehended,  he  wished  to  obtain  the  repu- 
tation of  appeasing  the  dissensions  of  Greece  j  a 
circumstance  of  great  importance  to  the  accom- 
plishmeqt  of  his  own  lofty  designs. 

In  his  return  home,  he  demolished  the  walls  Hewa*. 
of  Heraclea,  a  town  situate  near  the  straits  ot  |„  the 
Thermopylae;  not  fearing,  says  his  historian**,  ^^^ 
that  any  of  the  Greek  states  should  invade  his  do-  jects.    ' 
minions  from  that  side,  but  unwiUing  to  leave  a  gf^P- 
.place  of  such  strength  on  his  frontier,  which,  if  A.  c.  sio. 

«  Xowph.  p.  600.  «*  Ibid.  p.  899. 

YOL.  III.  C  C 
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CHAP-  seized  by  a  powerful  neighbour,  might  obstruct 
^^'  ,  his  passage  into  Greece.  Thither  he  determined 
to  return  at  the  celebration  of  the  Pythian  games, 
at  which  he  meant  to  claim  the  right  of  presid- 
ing, as  an  honour  due  both  to  his  piety  and  to  his 
power.  He  commanded,  therefore,  the  cities  and 
villages  of  Thessaly  to  fatten  sheep,  goats,  swine, 
and  oxen,  and  proposed  honourable  rewards  to 
such  disticts  as  furnished  the  best  victims  for  the 
altars  of  Apollo.  Without  any  burthensome  impo- 
sition on  his  subjects,  he  collected  a  thousand 
oxen,  and,  of  smaller  cattle,  to  the  number  of 
t^n  thousand.  At  the  same  time  he  prepared  the 
whole  military  strength  of  his  kingdom  by  whose 
assistance,  still  more  effectually  than  by  the  merit 
of  his  sacrifice,  he  might  maintain  his  pretensions 
to  the  superintendence  of  the  games,  the  direction 
of  the  oracle,  and  the  administration  of  the 
sacred  treasure,  which  he  regarded  as  so  many 
previous  steps  to  the  conquest  of  Greece  and 
Asia.  But,  amidst  these  ambitious  dreams,  Jason, 
while  reviewing  the  PheraBan  cavalry,  was 
stabbed  by  seven  youths,  who  approached  him, 
on  j)retence  of  demanding  justice  against  each 
other.  Two  of  the  assassins  were  dispatched  by 
his  guards.  Five  mounted  fleet  horses,  which 
had  been  prepared  for  tlieir  use,  and  escaped  to 
the  Grecian  republics,  in  which  they  were  re- 
ceived  with  universal  acclamations  of  joy,  and 
honoured  as  the  saviours  of  their  country  from 
the  formidable  power  of  all  enterprising  and 
magnanimous  tyrant.*^    The  projects  and  the 

^  Xeaoph.  Sc  Diodor.  ibid.  &  Valerius  Maximut,  I.  ix. 
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empire  of  Jason  perished  with  himself;  Thessaly,  chap 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  explain^  relapsed  ^^^^' 
into  its  former  state  of  division  and  weakness  : 
but  it  is  the  business  of  history  to  relate  not  only 
great  actions  but  great  designs ;  and  even  the 
designs  of  Jason  announce  the  approaching 
downfall  of  Grecian  freedom. 


c  c  « 
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.    CHAR  XXXI. 

Dmults  in  the  Peloponnesus.  —  Invasion  of  Laconia.  — 
Epaminondas  rebuilds  Messeni.  — Foundation  ofMega* 
Iqpolis.  —  Archidamus  restores  the  Fortune  qf'Sparta,  — 
Affairs  of  Thessaly  and  Macedon.  —  Negociations  far 
Peace. —  The. Pretensions  of  Thebes  rejected. — JB/wz- 
minondas  invades  the  Peloponnesus.  —  Revolutions  in 
Achaia.  —  Speech  of  Archidamus  in  the  Spartan  Coun^ 
cil.  —  Designs  of  Thebes,  —  Disconcerted  by  Athens.  — 
Pelopida^s  Expedition  into  The'ssaly.  —  The  Arcadians 
seize  the  Olympic  Treasure.  —  Battle  of  Mantinaa.  — 
Agesilau^s  Expedition  into  Egypt. 

CHAP.  The  death  of  Jason   removed  the  terror  of 
XXXI.  ^  Greece  ;  but  of  a  country  which  owed  its  safety 
History  of  to  the  arms  of  an  assassin,  the  condition  may 
st4e  of     justly  be  regarded  as  extremely  unstable  and  pre- 
freedom.     carious.     There  elapsed,  however,  thirty-three 
years  of  discord  and  calamity,  before  the  Greeks 
finally   experienced,    in    Philip   of    Macedon, 
such  ambition  and  abilities  as  enabled  him  fully 
to  accomplish  the  lofty  designs  of  the  Thes* 
salian.     The  history  of  this  last  stage  of  tumul- 
tuous liberty  comprehends  the  bloody,  but  in- 
decisive wars,  which  exhausted  Greece  during 
eleven  years  that  intervened  between  the  battle 
of  Leuctra  and  the  accession  of  Philip  to  the 
Macedonian  throne,  together  with  the  active 
reign  of  that  prince ;  a  memorable  period  of 

.11    - 
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twenty-two  years,  illuminated  by  the  success  and  c  h  a>^ 
glory  of  Macedon,  and  clouded  by  the  disgrace  ,  ^^^ 
and  ruin  of  the  Grecian  republics. 

The  unexpected  issue  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra  Tumults 
was  doubly  prejudicial  to  the  Spartans,  by  weak-  Sons'^k' 
ening  their  own  confederacy,  and  strengthening  ^«  P«'o- 
that  of  their  enemies.     In  less  than  two  years  afWrtha 
after  that  impoitant  event,  the  alliance  in  Pelo-  ^^^ 
ponnesus,  over  which  Sparta  had  so  long  main*:  Oiymp. 
tained  an  ascendant,  was  totally  dissolved,  and  a.  c.  57a* 
most  cities  had  changed  not  only  their  foreign 
connections  but  their  domestic  laws  and  go* 
vemment.     During  the  same  peri9d,  the  confe- 
deracy, of  which  Thebes  was  the  head,  had,  on 
the  contrary,  been  very  widely  extended.   Many 
communities  of  the   Peloponnesus  courted  her 
protection;  and,   in  the  north  of  Greece,  the 
Acamanians,    Locrians,    Phocians,    the   whole 
breadth  of  the  continent,  from  the  Ionian  to  the 
Mgsdan  sea,  and  even  the  isle  of  Euboea,  in- 
creased the  power,  and  in  some  measure  acknow- 
ledged the  dominion  of  Thebes.     The  history 
of  these  revolutions  is  very  imperfectly  related 
by  ancient  writers  ;  but  their  consequences  were 
too  remarkable  not  to  be  attended  to  and  ex- 
plained.    The  Peloponnesians,  after  being  de^- 
liveredfrom  the  oppression  of  the  Spartan  yoke, 
were  subjected  to  the  more  destructive  tyranny 
of  their  own  ungovernable  passions. '      Every 
state  and  every  city  was  torn  by  factions,  which 
frequently  blazed  forth  into  furious  seditions. 

*  DiodoniB,   Lx?.   p.871.    et  teq.    Iiocnit.   in  ArchidaDir  Ik 
C  C  8 
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q  H  A  P.  The  exiles  from  several  republics  were  nearly  as 
numerous  as  those  who  had  expelled  them.  Four- 
teen hundred  were  banished  from  Tegea ;  two 
thousand  ^  were  slain  in  Argos  ;  in  many  places 
the  contending  factions  alternately  prevailed;, 
and  those  who,  in  the  first  encounter,  had  got 
possession  of  the  government  and  the  capital, 
were  sometimes  attacked '  and  conquered  by  the 
numerous  fugitives,  who  formed  a  camp  in  the 
adjoining  territory.  The  Mantins^ns,  alone, 
seemed  to  have  acted  wisely.  With  one  accord, 
and  with  equal  diligence,  they  laboured  to  re- 
build their  walls,  which  the  insolence  of  Sparta 
had  demolished.  The  work  was  soon  brought  to 
a  conclusion ;  and  the  Mantinaeans,  united  in 
one  democracy,  fully  determined  thenceforth  to 
preserve  the  strength  of  their  city,  which  ap- 
peared necessary  to  maintain  their  political  inde- 
pendence. 
The  exiles  Neither  the  Thebans  nor  the  Spartans  imme- 
Sperta.  diately  interfered  in  this  scene  of  disorder.  The 
former  found  suiBScient  employment  for  their 
arms  and  negociations  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Greece ;  and  the  latter  were  so  much  humbled 
by  their  defeat  at  Leuctra,  that  they  contented 
themselves  with  preparing  to  defend  the  banks 
of  the  Eurotas,  and  to  repel  the  expected  assault 
of  their  capital.    For  this  purpose  they  had 

*  This  Dumlier  is  made  out  ^by  comparing  different  authors,  and 
uniting  in  one  view  the  different  scenes  of  the  sedition,  which  is 
called  the  Scytalism  by  Diodorus  (uIh  supra),  and  Pausanias  (Co* 
rinth),  from  the  Greek  word  fmna\n,  signifying  a  chih,  which,  it 
seems,  was  th^  principal  instruinent  of  destruction. 

»  Diodorus,  !•  xr,  p.  37 1,  at  seq.  .,    > 
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armed  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  were  l^;ally  ex-  chap* 
emptedfrom  military  service.^    They  had  com.  \^^J 
manded  into  the  field  even  those  citizens  who 
were  employed  in  such  sacred  and  civil  offices  as 
are  deemed  most  useful  in  society ;  and,  as  their 
last  resource,  they  talked  of  giving  arms  to  the 
Helots.     But  the  convulsions  of  Peloponnesus 
soon  supplied  them  with  less  dangerous  auxi- 
liaries. ^     The  incensed  partisans  of  aristocracy, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  Argolis,  Achaia, 
and  Arcadia,  had  recourse  to  the  most  ancient 
and  distinguished  patrons  of  their  political  prin- 
ciples.   Encouraged  by  this  seasonable  reinforce-  That  rc- 
ment,  the  Spartans  set  at  defiance  the  Theban  Snnpt$  in 
invasion,  by  which  they  had  been  so  long  threat-  ^^^J^^ 
ened,  and  sent  a  considerable  detachment  to  re-,  authority 
cover  their  lost  authority  in  Arcadia.     But  it  ^1^. 
was  the  fate  of  Sparta  to  regain  neither  in  that, 
nor  in  any  other  state  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  in- 
fluence which  she  had  lost  in  the  field  of  Leuctra* 
Polytropos,  who  commanded  her  allies  in  this 
expedition,  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  first 
rencounter  with  the  Arcadians,  and  Lycomedes, 
their  intrepid  and  magnanimous  leader.     Nor 
did  Agesilaus  perform  any  thing  decisive  against 
the  enemy.     He  was  contented  with  ravaging 
the  villages  and  delightful  vallies  of  Arcadia,  in 
which  he  met  with  little  resistance  from  the  in- 
habitants,    who  declined  an  engagement,  until 
they  should  be  joined  by  the  Theban  confede- 
racy, whose  assistance  they  had  sent  to  solicit, 
and  had  just  reason  to  expect  • 

«  Xenoph.  1.  vi,  p.  397.         *  Id.  p.  603.         «  Id.  p.  60*. 
C  C   4f 
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CHAP.       At  length  the  far-renowned  Thebans  took  tb^ 
X3KL    ggij^    having    carefiiUy  pondered    their    own 
The  The-  strength,  and  collected  into  one  body  the  flower 
the  field  at  ^nd  vigouF  of  their  numerous  allies.     Tliey  were 
of^thdr^    accompanied  by  the  warlike  youth  of  the  towns 
allies.        and  villages  of  Boeotia,   by  the  Acarnanians, 
^ymp-      Phocians,    Locrians,  and   Euboeans,  and   by  a 
A.  c.  369.  promiscuous  crowd  of  needy  fugitives,  who  were 
attracted  to  their  camp  by  the  allurement  of 
plunder.     They  had   no  sooner  arrived  on  the 
frontier  of  Arcadia  than  they  were  joined  by 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  as  well  as  by  the 
Elians  and  Argives.     This  united  mass  of  war, 
exceeding  any  numbers  that  either  before  or 
afterwards  ever  assembled  in  Greece  under  one 
standard,  amounted  to  fifty,  some  say,  to  seventy 
thousand  men, '    The  Thebans,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Boeotians,  were  commanded  by  Epaminon- 
das  and  Pelopidas,  to  whom  the  generous  admi- 
ration of  their  colleagues  had   voluntarily  re- 
signed their  authority.     Apprised  of  the  march 
of  such  a  formidable  army,  conducted  by  gene- 
The  Spaiw  ^^As  of  such  unquestionable  merit,  Agesilaus  pre- 
cuate  Ar-   pared  to  evacuate  Arcadia,  a  measure  which  he 
^*^        fortunately  effected,  before  his  soldiers  beheld 
the  fires  kindled  in  the  hostile  camp,  and  thus 
avoided  the   disgrace   of   retiring  before    the 
enemy.^     His  unresisted  devastation  of  the  ter- 
ritory  which  he  had  invaded,  as  well  as  his  suc- 
cessful retreat,    gave   fresh  spirits  to  his  fol- 
lowers, and  made  them  return  with  better  hopes 

'  The  Humbert  difl^r  in  XenoplwD.  Helles.  I  tL  Pausan.  Bttotic. 
Diodorot)  1.  z?.  &  Plut  in  Pelopid. 
^Xenoph.  p.  606. 
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to  defend  their  own  country,  which  was  now  chap. 
threatened  with  invasion.  XXXT. 

The  Thebans,  though  they  had  no  longer  any  invasion 
occasion  to  protect  the  Arcadians  from  insult,  ^^^ 
were  determined  *,  by  many  powerful  motives, 
to  employ  the  vast  preparations  which  they  had 
collected.     Their  particular  resentment  against 
Sparta  was  heightened  by  the  general  voice  of 
their  allies,  who  exhorted  them  to  embrace  an 
opportunity  which,  perhaps,  might  never  return,' 
utterly  to  destroy  a  people  who  neither  could 
enjoy  tranquillity,  nor  allow  their  neigbours  to 
enjoy  it.     The  inhabitants  of  Carya,  and  of  se- 
veral o(:her  towns  in  Laconia,    declared  their    • 
resolution  to  revolt  from  Sparta  as  soon  as  the 
enemy  should    enter  their  boundaries.    In  a 
council  of  war  summoned  by  the  Theban  gene- 
rals, it  was  therefore  resolved  to  march  without    ' 
further  delay  into  the  Lacedaemonian  territories, 
to  lay  waste  the  country,  and,  if  possible,  to 
take  possession  of  the  capital. 

That  this  resolution  might  be  executed  with  Bni?ede. 
the  greater  celerity  and  eflect,    the  army  was  ^^\^^ 
thrown  into  four  divisions,  destined,  by  separate  Scintb.    .. 
roads,  to  break  into  the  devoted  province,  to 
join  forces  at  Sallasia,  and  thence  to  march  in 
one  body  to   Sparta.     The   Boeotians,  Eleans, 
and  Argives,  penetrated,  without  opposition,  by 

9  They  at  first  opposed  the  eagerness  of  the  Arcadians^  Elians, 
and  ArgiveSy  for  invading  Laconia,  considering  ^1  Siwc/tfeAwrcmi 
^MF  4  Atucmuai  tKtyero  f H'Oi,  ^vpas  Sc  xatftrayw  §POfu(o¥  cirt  rots  tvwpo^' 
iiwTterois.  **  That  it  would  be  difficult  to  penetrate  into  a  country 
defended  by  the  natural  strength  of  its  frontier,  or  by  Tigilant  garri- 
BODf.**    Xenoph.  p.  607. 
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CHAP,  the  particular  routes  which  had  been  assigned ' 
them.     But  when  the  Arcadians,  who  formed 
the  fourth  division  of  the  army,  attempted  to 
traverse  the  district  Sciritis,  the  brave  Ischilas, 
who  guarded  that  important  pass,    determined 
to  repel  them,  or  to  perish.     The  example  of 
Leonidas  at  Thermopylae  kindled   a  generous 
enthusiasm  in  the  breast  of  this  gallant  Spartan. 
The  numbers  of  the  Arcadian  levies  so  far  ex- 
ceeded  his  own,  that  death  seemed  the  sure  re- 
ward of  his  courage.     Yet  he  exhorted  all  those 
to  decline  danger  who  were  not  ambitious  to 
^hare  it.    He  even  commanded  the  youth  to  leave 
his  camp  before  the  engagement,  deeming  their 
lives  too  precious  to  be  risked  in  so  desperate  an 
enterprise.     He,  with  the  old  soldiers  who  fol- 
lowed him,  chose  the  present  opportunity  to 
meet  a  glorious  death  in  defence  of  their  country. 
But  their  lives  were  sold  dearly.     The  action 
was  long  doubtful ;  the  loss  of  the  Arcadians 
great,  nor  did  the  battle  cease  till  the  last  of  the 
Spartans  had  fallen.  ^^ 
Pevaata-        The  confederates  having  soon  after  assembled 
Laconia.     at  Sellasia,  the  place  of  rendezvous,  marched 
forward  to  Sparta,  burning  and  destroying  all  be- 
fore them.     During  five  hundred  years  Laconia 
had  not  experienced  a  similar  calamity.     The 
guards  who  defended  the  city  were  thrown  into 
consternation.     The   women   were  terrified  by 
the  smoke  and  tumult  raided  by  the  invaders ;  a 

»*Xenoph.  l.vi,  p.  607.  &  Diodor.  1.  xv.  p.  376.  The  former 
indeed  adds,  «  ivn  rts  a4upiyyiniew  hmpvy^,  *'  Unless,  perhaps,  some 
one  escaped  unknown  through  the  enemy." 
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Spectacle,  concerning  which  it  had  been  their  chap. 
usual  boast,  that  they  alone  of  all  the  Grecian  .^™'^ 
females,  had  never  beheld  it  in  their  native  land. 
Alarmed  by  the  danger  which  threatened  them, 
and,  which  they  were  sensible  of  their  own  ina^ 
bility  to  repel,  the  Spartans  embraced  the  doubt- 
ful expedient  of  giving  arms  to  their  peasants 
and  slaves,  whom  they  commonly  treated  with 
such  an  excess  of  cruelty.     Not  less  than  six 
thousand  of  these  unhappy  men  were  engaged, 
by  threats  or  promises,  to  undertake  the  reluct-  , 
ant  defence  of  tlie  proud  tyrants,  whom  they 
detested.     Their  formidable  numbers  increased 
the  general  panic,  which  had  seized  the  magis-. 
trates  and  citizens,  and  which  did  not  finally 
cease  until  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  body  of  men 
from  Corinth,  Phlius,  Epidaurus,  and  Pallen6 ; 
cities  which,  though  they  had  ever  opposed  the 
despotism^  were  unwilling  to  permit  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sparta. 

This  seasonable  reinforcement  not  only  re-  yigaapi 
moved  the   consternation  of  the  Spartans,  but  ^/J^J^ 
made  them  pass  with  rapidity  from  the  depths  laui. 
of  despondency  to  the  triumphs  of  hoped  suc- 
cess.    The  kings  and  magistrates  could  scarcely 
restrain  their  impetuosity  from  rushing  into  the 
field;  and  this  martial  enthusiasm,  guided  by 
the  consummate  prudence  of  Agesilaus,  enabled 
them  to  repel  the  first  assaults  of  the  enemy,, 
and  to  convince  them  that  every  succeeding  at- 
tempt  to  get  possession  of  the  dty,  must^be 
attended  with   such  fatigue,  and  danger,  and 
loss  of  men,  as  could  not  be  compensi^tecl  .by 
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CHAP,  the  attainment  of  that  object.    The  conduct  of 
^^^^i  Agesilaus,  during  this  critical  emergency,  has 
been  highly  extolled  by  all  writers  ",  and  nevei- 
beyond  its  merit.     By  a  well  contrived  ambush 
in  th^  temple  of  the  Tyndaridae  *^  he  defeated 
the  designs  of  the  assailants  :  with  singular  pre- 
sence of  mind  **,  he  quelled  a  dangerous  insur- 
rection ;  and  while,  by  force  or  stratagem,  he 
overcame  the  united  efforts   of  domestic  and 
foreign  enemies,  he  negociated  the  most  pow- 
erful assistance  for  the  relief  of  his  country. 
The  Spur-      Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Lcuctra,  the 
SelrTiUes  Athenians  had  declared  their  resolution  to  renew 
negociate   and   confirm   the  treaty  of  Antalcidas,   which, 
a  treaty  of  though  it  diminished  the  grandeur,  yet  secured 
defence.     ^^^  tranquillity  of  Greece,  and  prevented  the 
weakness  of  any  one  republic  from  falling  a  prey 
to  the  ambition  of  another.     But  notwithstand- 
ing this  declaration,  which  was  universally  ap- 
proved by  their  neighbours,  they  had,   either 
from  resentment  or  from  policy,  remained  above 
two  years  spectators  of  the  decline  of  the  Lace- 

"  Xenoph.  &  Plut.  in  Agesilao.  Diodorus,  1.  xt.  &  Pausaniat 
LacoD. 

**  Castor  and  Pollux,  so  called  from  their  mother  Tyndaru,  or 
Leda. 

**  Hie  mutineers  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  seize  an  import- 
ant post  in  the  city.  Agesilaus  observed  them  as  they  marched  thi* 
thcr,  and  immediately  suspecting  their  design,  called  out,  that  they 
,  had  mistaken  his  orders ;  declaring  it  to  be  his  meaning,  that  they 
should  separate  into  different  divisions,  and  rqMiir  to  the  several 
posts  which  he  named.  The  coaspirators  naturally  concluded  that 
be  knew  nothing  of  their  purpose,  and  separating  as  he  commanded, 
could  never  afterwards  find  an  opportunity  to  unite  in  such  numbers 
m  rtnderedl  tbem  dangerous. 
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cUemonian,  and  the  growth  of  the  Theban  league,  chap. 
Whatever  uneasiness  might  be  occasioned  by  the  ;^^™', 
increasing  strength  of  their  new  rival,  was  suf- 
ficiently balanced  by  the  decay  and  downfall  of 
.  their  ancient  and  inveterate  enemy.  But  though, 
doubtless,  they  ardently  desired  the  ruin  of  the 
Spartan  power,  they  could  not  sincerely  approve 
the  cruel  destruction  of  their  persons  and  of 
their  city.  When  informed  of  the  terrible .  de- 
vastation of  Laconia,  they  naturally  felt  a  return 
of  compassion  for  a  people,  whose  exploits,  on  ' 

many  memorable  occasions,  had  done  such  sig- 
nal honour  to  the  Grecian  name. 

The  emissaries  of  Agesilaus,  whose  superior  Argu- 
mind  had  assumed  dictatorial  power  amidst  the  whldhther 
distress  of  his  country,  seized  the  favourable  op-  ;"»piojred 
portunity  to  urge,  with  the  Athenians,  many  purpose, 
motives  of  action,  which  seldom  operate  amidst 
the  cold  lifeless  politics  of  modern  times.  They 
took  notice  that  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsmo- 
nians  had  often  mutually  assisted  each  other  in 
seasons  of  distress,  and  that  the  most  glorious 
sera  of  their  story  was  that  in  which  the  two  re- 
publics had  united  their  councils  and  measures 
against  a  common  enemy.  That,  when  the 
spirit  of  rivality  and  ambition  had  unhappily  di- 
vided Greece,  and  the  Athenians  were  exposed 
to  the  calamities  of  a  long  and  unfortunate  war, 
they  had  been  protected  by  the  humanity,  of 
Sparta  against  the  implacable  rage  of  the  The- 
bans,  who  wished  to  demolish  the  city  of  Athens, 
and  to  reduce  its  territory  to  the  barren  solitude 
of  the  Crissean  plain.  That,  by  the  moderation 
of  Sparta,  the  Athenians  had  not  only  been 
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CHAP,  saved  from  the  vengeance  of  foreign  enemied, 
XXXI.    j^^^  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  domestic  tyrants, 
and  the  cruel  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidas.     The 
merit  of  these  services  deserved  the  reward  of 
gratitude ;    the   hereditary  renown  of  Athens 
urged  her  to  protect  the  miserable  ;  and  justice 
demanded  that  she  should  assert,  and  maintain, 
the  conditions  of  a  recent  treaty,  which  she  her- 
self had  proposed,  and  which  the  Thebans,  after 
accepting,  had  so  manifestly  violated. 
How  re-         A  loud  and  discordant  murmur  ran  through 
tSjMhcl   *^®   assembly.      Some   approved    the   demand, 
■»*•"»•        others  observed  that  the  Spartans  changed  their 
language  with  their  fortiine  ;  that  they  had  for- 
merly,  and    probably   would   again,   whenever 
they  became  powerful,  assume  a  very  different 
tone,  and,  instead  of  colouring  by  false  disguises, 
display  in  its  native  force  their  inveterate  enmity 
to  Athens.     That  the  late  treaty  of  peace  could 
not  entitle  them  to  any  assistance,  since  they 
themselves  had  begun  the  war  by  the  invasion 
of  Arcadia ;  a  war  undertaken  from  the  unjust 
motive  of  supporting  the  tyrannical  usurpation 
of  the  nobles  of  Tegea  over  the  rights  of  their 
fellow-citizens. 
SD€«chof       Together  with  the  LacedsBmonian  ambassa« 
thfcorfu-  ^^^9  ^^^  come  those  of  Corinth  and   Phlius, 
**"*«*•        cities  eminently  distinguished  by  an  unshaken 
fidelity  to  their  ancient  confederate  and  pro- 
tector.   Cleiteles  the  Corinthian,  observing  what 
turn  the  debate  was  likely  to  take,  stood  up  and 
said,  "  Were  it  a  matter  of  doubt,  Athenians  ^ 
who  are  the  aggressors,  the  melancholy  expe- 
rience of  our  state  would  remove  the  diflBculty. 
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Since  the  renovation  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,    chap. 
the  Corinthians,  surely,  have  not  committed  hos-  v^?^ 
tilities  against  any  power  in  Greece.     Yet  the 
Thebans  have  entered  our  territory,  cut  down 
our  trees,  burned  our  houses,  plundered  our 
cattle  and  effects.     How,  then,  can  you  refiise 
your  assistance  to  those  who  have  been  so  mani- 
festly injured,  in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty,  to 
which,  at  your  express  desire,  they  acceded  and 
swore?**     The  assembly  loudly  approved   the 
discourse  of  Cleiteles,  which  was  supported  and 
confirmed  by  the  arguments  and  eloquence  of 
Patrocles  the  Phliasian. 

"  It  is  manifest,  I  think,  to  all  of  you,  Athe-  Of  Patro- 
nians !  that  should  Sparta  be  destroyed,  Athens  p^y^^, 
must  be  the  next  object  of  the  hostility  of 
Thebes,  since  that  city  alone  would  then  stand 
in  the  way  of  her  ambition.  The  cause  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  therefore  is,  in  fact,  your  own. 
You  must  embrace  it  with  ardour,  as  the  last  op- 
portunity which  the  gods  perhaps  will  afford 
you,  of  defending  the  general  freedom  at  the 
head  of  your  allies,  and  of  preventing  the  dan- 
gerous domination  of  the  Thebans  ;  the  effects 
of  which,  you,  who  are  their  neighbours,  would 
feel  with  peculiar  severity.  By  taking  this  reso- 
lution, which  is  equally  generous  and  salutary, 
you  will  acquire  a  fiind  of  merit,  not  only  with 
the  Spartans,  than  whom  none  were  ever  more 
mindful  of  favours,  or  more  ambitious  of  honest 
fame,  but  also  with  us  tl^eir  allies,  who,  since  we 
have  continued  faithful  to  our  friends  in  their 
^yersity,  cannot  be  suspected  of  ingratitude  to 
our  prosperous  benefactors.     I  have  heard  with 
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CHAP*  admiration  how,  in  ancient  times,  the  injured 
XXXL^  j^^  afficted  always  had  recourse  to  Athens,  and 
were  never  disappointed  of  relief.  1  now  no 
longer  hear,  but  see,  the  Lacedaemonians,  with 
their  faithful  allies,  soliciting  your  protection 
against  the  Thebans,  whose  unrelenting  cruelty 
could  not  persuade  Sparta,  in  the  height  of  her 
resentment  and  of  her  power,  to  desolate  your 
country,  and  to  reduce  you  into  servitude. 
Your  ancestors  acquired  just  renown  by  saving 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  Argives,  to  whom  the 
impiety  of  Thebes  denied  the  sacred  rites  of 
burial.  ^^  How  much  greater  renown  will  re- 
dound to  you,  when  the  Lacedaemonians,  by 
your  generous  assistance,  shall  be  saved  from 
death.  It  was  deemed  meritorious  in  them  to 
have  defended  the  children  of  Hercules  against 
the  unnatural  persecution  of  Eurystheus ;  but  it 
will  be  far  more  glorious  for  you  to  have  de- 
fended not  only,  the  descendants  of  that  hero, 
the  hereditary  kings  of  Lacedaemon,  but,  along 
with  them,  the  senate,  the  magistrates,  the  peo- 
ple J  in  one  word,  to  have  deUvered  the  whole 
nation  from  a  danger  dreadful  in  itself,  and 
otherwise  inevitable.  During  the  prosperity  of 
their  empire,  the  Lacedaemonians  prevented  your 
destruction  by  a  decree,  which  displayed  their 
humanity,  without  exposing  their  safety.  You 
are  called  to  defend  the  Lacedaemonians,  not 
by  inactive  decrees,  but  by  arms  and  courage. 
Arm  then  in  their  behalf;  and,  forgetful  of  re- 

'«  See  vol  i.  c.  i  p.  86.  The  facU  allude  to  in  the  text  are  re* 
totedio  all  the  panegyrics  of  Athens,  by  Plato,  Lysiad,  l8ocratM,and 
Thucyd^des.  ^ 
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cent  animosities,  repay  the  important  services  chaf« 
which,  in  the  Barbarian  war,  the  valour  o£  Sparta  >^^^ 
rendered  to  Athens  and  to  all  Greece/' 

The  assembly  was  so  deeply  affected  by  the  iphicr«icv 
persuasive  discourse  of  the  Phliasian,  that  they  ^ehe 
refused  to  hear  any  thing  in  opposition  to  it,  ^^^^^ 
and  determined,  almost  unanimously,  to  take  to  defend 
the  field.  Iphicrates  was  named  general ;  twelve  ^^^"^ 
thousand  men  were  ordered  to  repair  to  his 
3tandard;  the  sacrifices   were   propitious ;  the 
troops  made  a  short  repast ;  and  such  was  their 
ardour  to  meet  the  enemy,  that  many  of  them 
marched  forth  without  waiting  the  orders  of  their 
commander.  ^* 

Epaminondas,    meanwhile,     had    committed  EpamU 
dreadful  devastation  in  Laconia.     His  repulse  comlmief 
from  the  capital  had  exasperated  his  hostilities  ^'*  »vagci 
agamst  the  country,     Jtle  had  desolated  the  fer*  province, 
tile  b^ks  of  the  Eurotas,  which  were  thick 
planted  with  houses,  and  abounding  in  all  the 
conveniencies  of  life  known  to  the  austere  sim- 
plicity of  Sparta.     He  had  assaulted  Helos  and 
Gythium;  and,  traversing  the  whole* province, 
had  destroyed  the  villages  by  fire,  and  the  inha- 
bitants by  the  sword.     Even  these  terrible  ra- 
vages did  not  satiny  his  resentment ;  he  deter- 
mined that  the  invaaion  of  Laconia  should  not 
be  a  temporary  evil,  which  the  labour  of  years 
might  repair ;  and  for  this  purpose  employed  an 
expedient^  which,  even  after  he  might  evacuate 
their  country,  must  leave  the  Lacedaemonians 
exposed  to  the  rage  of  an  implac^^bleenemy. 

We  have  had  occa3ion  to  relate  the  various  Rebuilds 

Messen^. 
'^  This  whole  transaction  is  explained  in  Xcnoph.  p.  ^09-H5l3. 

VQL,  !».  p  P 
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c  HA  P.  fortunes  of  the  Messemans.  About  three  cen- 
XXXI,  ^  turies  before  the  period  now  under  review,  their 
Ojymp.  city  had  been  demolished  by  the  Spartans ;  their 
a! 0,569.  territory  had  been  seized^  and  divided  among 
that  people ;  the  ancient  inhabitants  had  been 
reduced  into  servitude,  and  compelled  to  culti- 
vate their  paternal  fields  for  the  benefit  of  cruel 
masters ;  or  dispersed  in  miserable  banishment 
over  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  After  two  cen- 
turies of  humiliation  and  calamity,  the  humanity, 
concurring  with  the  policy  of  Athens,  took  com- 
passion on  this  unfortunate  race,  and  settled  them 
in  the  territory  of  Naupactus,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing island  of  Cephaienia.  The  Messenians  display- 
ed their  gratitude  by  important  services  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war  j  but  their  most  vigorous 
exertions  could  not  long  retard  the  declining  for- 
tune of  Athens.  The  event  of  that  war  renderied 
Sparta  the  arbiter  of  Greece;  and  the  Messe-^ 
nians  were  the  first  objects  of  her  memorable 
tyranny,  being  universally  enslaved,  banished, 
or  put  to  death.  It  is  probable  that  the  scat- 
tered remains  of  this  miserable  community  would 
flock  from  every  quarter  to  the  standard  of 
Epaminondas,  rejoicing  in  an  opportunity  to 
retaliate  the  unrelenting  persecution  of  a  people 
who  now  suffered  the  calamities  which  they  had 
so  often  inflicted.  But  the  general  voice  of  his« 
tory  ascribes  to  Epaminondas  the  merit  ci  as* 
sembling  the  Messenians.  ^^  It  is  certain  that  he 
rebuilt  their  city,  and  put  them  in  possession  of 
their  territory  ;  an  act  of  kind  beneficence  which 

**  Plutarch,  in  Pdopid.    Diodor.  1.  xv.  p.  491 .    Paiisan.  Mespen. 
p.  S6S. 
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inflicted  a  most  unexpected  and  cruel  punish-  chap. 
ment  on  the  Spartans,  who  beheld  the  ashes  of  v^^ 
a  nation,  which  they  had  twic^  endeavoured  to 
extinguish,  revive  and  flourish  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood ;  continually  increase  by  the  accession 
of  Spartan  subjects  and  slaves ;  and,  encouraged 
by  a  Theban  garrison,  and  their  own  inveterate 
hostility,  watch  every  favourable  occasion  to 
exert  the  full  force  of  their  vengeance.  *' 

Epaminondas  had  accomplished  this  extraor-  ^  ^®- 
dinary  enterprise,  when  he  received  intelligence  thefidd. 
of  the  motions  of  the  Athenian  army  commanded 
by  Iphicrates.  That  illustrious  general  had  al- 
lowed the  ardour  of  his  troops  to  evaporate,  by 
pursuing  a  conduct  which  it  is  impossible,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  to  explain,  but  which  the 
military  historian  **  condemns,  as  higlily  unwor- 
thy of  his  former  renown.  When  celerity  was 
of  the  utmost  importance,  he  wasted,  several 
jprecious  days  at  Corinth,  without  any  necessity, 
or  even  pretence,  for  this  unseasonable  delay. 
His  soldiers  loudly  demanded  to  meet  the  enemy, 
or  even  to  assault  the  walls  of  Argos,  the  strong- 
est and  most  populous  city  in  Peloponnesus,  and 
not  inferior  to  Thebes  itself  in  active  animosity 
against  their  common  foe.  Iphicrates,  however, 
embraced  none  of  those  measures,  but  led  his 
army  towards  Arcadia ;  expecting,  perhaps,  what 
actually  happened,  that  the  new?  of  his  arrival 
there  would  deliver  Laconia  from  the  hostile 
invader. 

It  cannot  be  imagined,  indeed,  that  Epami-  JJ^^''^ 

»7  Diodorl  I  iv.  c*  16.  »'  Xenoph.  I.  vi.  versus  fincm.       cuBte  !«• 

va  conm. 
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CHAF.  nondas  feared  the  issue  of  an  engagement  with 
.•^^^y  the  Athenians.  But  he  was  justly  alarmed  with 
tlie  interest  which  even  that  people  had  taken 
in  the  danger  of  Sparta.  The  indignation  and 
resentment  which  they»  the  rivals  and  enemies 
of  the  injured,  discovered  on  this  occasion^ 
taught  him  what  sentiments  his  conduct  must 
excite  in  more  impartial  states,  should  he  per- 
sist in  his  original  plan,  destroy  the  Lacedaemo-^ 
nian  capital,  and,  as  the  orator  Leptines  ex- 
pressed it,  "  pluck  out  an  eye  of  *^  Greece.?; 
Many  concurring  causes  tended  also  to  accelerate 
his  departure.  The  Arcadians  yrere  called  home 
to  defend  their  houses  and  families.  The  Elians 
and  Argives  were  anxious  to  secure  their  booty 
by  an  expeditious  retreat.  Even  the  Thebans 
were  weary  of  an  expedition  which  had  con- 
sumed several  winter  months,  a  season  ia  which 
they  were  not  accustomed  to  keep  the  field. 
Provisions  likewise  grew  scarce ;  and  Epaminon- 
fdas,  pressed  by  difficulties  on  every  side,  pre-  ' 
pared  to  evacuate  the  Lacedaemonian  territories ; 
but  not  (in  the  words  of  Xenophon)  until  "  every 
thing  of  value  had  been  consumed  or  plundered, 
poured  put,  or  buined  down.''  ^ 
TheiY  At  the  same  time  that  the  Thebans  left  La- 
Athenians  conia,  Iphicrates  withdrew  the  Athenians  from 
iTSSr  ^^^  country  which  they  had  invaded.  The  two 
Adr  com-  armies  filed  off,  as  by  mutual  consent,  and  re- 
*"*"  ^'  turned  to  their  respective  cities  by  separate 
roads,  without  any  attempt  to  interrupt  the  pro- 
gress of  each  other.     Iphicrates  was  blamed  for 

»?  Aristo^.  Rhetor,  l.iii,  c.  10,  «» Xenoph.  p.  612. 
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allowing  an  enemy,  heavy  with  plunder,  and  chap. 
exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  a  winter's  campaign,  X3CXL^ 
to  pass  unmolested  through  the  Isthmus  of  Co* 
rinth.  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  were  accused 
and  tried  before  the  Theban  assembly,  for  pro- 
tracting the  term  of  their  command  beyond  the 
time  limited  by  law.  The  former  discovered 
less  courage  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  impetuous  and  daring  character.  He, 
who  had  never  feared  the  sword  of  an  enemy, 
trembled  at  the  angry  voice  of  his  insolent  ac- 
cusers. But  Epaminondas  displayed,  on  this 
occasion,  the  superiority  of  philosophical  firm- 
ness,  seated  in  the  mind,  to  that  constitutional 
courage  which  is  the  result  of  blood  and  spirits. 
The  latter  is  sufficient  for  a  day  of  battle  j  but 
the  former  alone  can  yield  support  in  every  vi« 
cissitude  of  fortune. 

Instead  of  observing  the  formality  of  a  regular  Epami- 
defen9e,  the  illustrious  Theban  undertook  the  in-  ^SjjyJ^ 
vidious  task  of  pronouncing  his  own  panegyric."  condutu 
Afler  relating  his  exploits,  without  amplification, 
and  without  diminution,  he  concluded  by  observ- 
ing, "  that  he  could  submit  to  death  without  re- 
luctance, secure  of  immort^d  fame,  earned  in  the 
service  of  his  country.^    The  seditious  dema- 
gogues were  awed  by  his  magnanimity;  the  anger 
of  the  assembly  against  himself  and  his  colleague 
dissolved  in  admiration ;   and  Epaminondas  was 
conducted  from  the  tribunal  with  as  much  glory 
as  from  the  field  of  Leuctra. 


^  Plutarch,  (tie  sui  Laude,  p.  540i' 
DD   3 
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CHAP,      From  the  invasion  of  Laconia  to  the  general 
AAjLi.  ^  engagement  at  Mantinsea,  there  elapsed  six  years 
Intricacy    of  indecisive  war  and  tumultuous  activity;  battles 
Mquent"    lost  and  gained,  conquests  made  and  abandoned, 
events.      alliances  concluded  and  broken ;  treaties  of  peace 
proposed,  accepted,  and  violated  by  those  who 
felt  the  unhappy  effects  of  dissensions  which  their 
rancorous  animosity  was  unwilling  to  terminate. 
In  examining  the  history  of  this  period,  we  may 
perceive  the  same  confusion  in  the  relation, 
which  appears  at  first  sight  to  have  been  in  the 
events  themselves.     It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
reduce  them  into  the  form  of  a  regular  narrative* 
In  important  concerns,  numerous  bodies  of  men, 
however  they  may  act  without  effect,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  act  entirely  without  design :    their 
motives,  unsteady  and  capricious  as  they  often 
are,  form  the  invisible  chain  which  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  historian  to  investigate  and  to  follow; 
since  it  is  otherwise  impossible  that  the  transac- 
tions which  he  describes,  should  afford  either 
solid  instruction,  or  any  rational  entertainment. 
The  alii-        Early  in  the  ensuing  springs  the  LacedsBmo- 
tw^n        nians,with  the  few  allies  who  still  adhered  to  their 
Md  Smtfta  ^^^^>  dispatched  an  embassy  to  Athens,  in  order 
confirmed  to  Strengthen  the  bands  of  amity  and  union  with 
tendS?      that  reppblic.     In  the  ccwiferpnce  held  for  that 
oiymp.      purpose,,  it  appeared  that  the  Spartans  were  either 
A.b.'368.  very  deeply  affected  by  the  recent  obligations 
confen-ed  on  tihem^  or  that  they  v^ry  earnestly 
desired  the  continuance  of  similar  favours.  They 
acknowledged  that  the  experience,  the  bravery, 
the  naval  victories  and  fortune  of  Athens,  justly 
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entitled  her  to  the  aovereigoty  (tf  the  Grecian  Mas;  c  h  a  p« 
and  when  this  concession^which  had  hitherto  been  ,^^^™*, 
withheld  wittit  such  disdain,  could  not  satisfy  the 
more  patriotic,  or  rather  the  less  generous,  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly^  they  condescended  to  grant 
another  acknowledgment  still  more  inconsistent 
with  the  pride  of  their  hereditary  pretensions ; 
that  in  such  military  expeditions  as  were  under* 
taken  by  the  joint  fbrces  of  both  republics,  the 
command  should  be  equ^  and  alternate ;  so  that 
an  army  (^  Lacedaraionians  (a  thing  hitherto 
unexampled)  would  be  commanded  during  half 
the  campaign  by  Athenian  generals.  Patrocles 
Che  Fhliasian,  whose  eloquence  and  address  had 
been  distinguished  in  the  fbrmer  negociation,  was 
not  less  active  in  the  present ;  chiefly  by  fas  inter- 
vention matters  were  Anally  adjusted ;  an  alliance 
of  the  most  intimate  kind  was  concluded  between 
the  two  republics;  and,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
gelierous  Fhliasian,  the  Spartans  obtained  this 
important  advantage,  widiout  the  disgrace  of 
many  meffectual  overtures,  or  the  mortification 
of  loi^  supplicatory  speeches,  which  they  deemed 
of^all  things  the  most  grievous.^ 

The  Spartan  negotiations,   so  fortunate  in  TheSpar- 
Athens,  were  equally  successful  with  DionyBius  ^SL^^ 
tyrant  of  iScily  and  Artaxerxes  King  of  Persia,  ^with 
Hie  former^  himself  a  Dcnian,  naturally  lamented  buTI^ 
the  bmniliation  and  distress  of  a  people  ivhoi  *^^ 
during  seven  hundred  years,  had  formed  the 
principal  ornament  and  defence  of  the  Dorian 

••  Xenoph.  p.  615—616. 
D  D   4 
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CHAP,  race ;  and  the  latter  pursued  his  ordinary  syst^ttt 
XXXL^  ^£ politics,  of  assisting  the  weaker  party,  in  order 
to  balance  the  contending  powers^  and  to  per^ 
petuate  the  hostilities  of  Gteece^ 
Military        While  the  Lacedaemonians  gained  strength  by 
^^*       these  important  alliances,  their  enemies  took  the 
fields    The  Arcadians  began  the  campaign  by 
entering  the  territory  of  Pallen6,  an  Achssan  re- 
public, which  still  remained  faithful  to  Sparta. 
The  country  was  laid  waste^  the  villages  burned, 
the  city  taken  by  storm,  and  the  garrison,  con- 
sisting  of  three  hundred  men,  partly  Lacedasmo- 
nians,  were  put  to  the  sword.    Soon  after  this 
success,  the  Arcadians  were  joined  by  the  Elians 
and  Argives*    Epaminondas  likewise ,  marched 
southward  at  the  head  of  the  Thebans,  their  foot 
amounting  to  seven  thousand,  and  their  cavalry 
to  five  hundred.  Before  he  reached  the  Isthmus^ 
the  Lacedemonians  had  been  reinforced  by  a 
body  of  two  thousand  Sicilian  troops,  agreeably 
to  their  treaty  with  Diony sius :  and  the  Athenians 
had  taken  the  field,  under  the  command  of  Cha^ 
brias,  actually  the  most  respected,  or  at  least  the 
most  popular,  of  their  generals.   It  was  naturally 
the  object  of  the  Spartan  and  Athenian  com- 
manders, to  prevent  the  junction  of  Epaminondas 
with  his  southern  allies.     For  this  purpose  they 
strongly  guarded,  and  even  fortified  the  Isthmus; 
an  expedient  which  had  not  been  put. in  practice 
since  the  invasion  of  Xerxes.    The  Thebans^ 
however,  broke  through,  took  Sicyon,  and  asf 
saulted  Corinth.    But  Chabriaa«  who  happened 
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tit  this  time  to  enjoy  the  alternate  command,  re-  c  H  a  p. 
pulsed  them  with  such  loss,  that  Epaminondas  y^^^ 
judged  proper  to  retire  homeward;  on  which  Retreat 
account  he  was  blamed  and  disgraced  by  his  Th^uit. 
countrymen,    who,    insolent    with    prosperity, 
thought  themselves  entitled  to  perpetual  good 
fortune* 

The  unexpected  retreat  of  the  Tliebans,  of  Preteonon 
which  itwas  not  easy  to  conjecturethereal^cause,  cadians.  * 
t)Ccasioned  much  dissatisfaction  among  their  con- 
federates, particularly  the  Arcadians.  This  simple, 
but  warlike  people,  had  obtained  distinguished 
honour  in  several  recent  expeditions.  They  were 
usually  conducted  by  the  MantinaeanLycomedes, 
u  man  gallant  in  enterprise,  and  persevering  in 
execution;  rich,  noble,  eloquent,  and  generous. 
Under  a  commander  equally  respected  and  be- 
loved, the  Arcadians  found  nothing  too  arduous 
for  their  courage.      In  regular  engagements, 
they  commonly  proved  victorious  wherever  they 
fought.     But  their  principal  merit  was  displayed 
in  ambushes  shd  surprise,  and  all  the  dangerous 
stratagems  of  desultory  war.   When  a  favourable 
occasion  summoned  their  activity,  neither  length 
of  way,  nor  difficult  mountains,  nor  storms,  nor 
darkness,  could  interrupt  their  course,  or  prevent 
their  unforeseen  assault.^  Unassisted  and  alone, 
they  had  often  defeated  superior  strength  and 

^  The  Th^NLn  demagoguet^  bb  we  learn  firom  Diodoms  and  Phi- 
tarch»  accused  Epaminondas  of  treacherous  corre^ndence  with  the 
enemy,  or  at  least  of  secretly  favouring  their  cause ;  but  this  is  alto* 
gether  improbable, 

**  Vid.  Xenoph.  618.  et  »eq. 
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CHAP,  numbers ;   and  when^  together  with  th^ir  Pplo- 
v:^^  panneaan  allies,  they  served  under  the  Theban 
standard,  their  prowess  had  been  acknowledged 
and  admired  by  the  united  army. 
^^»-  The  repulse  and  retreat  of  Epamiaondas  gave 

Lycome-    reHef  and  splendour  to  the  recent  glory  of  Ar- 
^***  cadia,  and  inspired  Lycomedes  with  an  ambition 

which  be  easily  communicated  to  his  coi^ptry  men. 
He  told  them,  "That  they  were  the  most  aocient, 
the  most  populous,  and  surely  not  the  least  war- 
like community  in  Peloponnesus;  but  that  they 
had  hitherto  neglected  to  profit  of  the  advantages 
which  they  enjoyed.  In  the  memorable  war  of 
twenty-seven  years,  they  had  joined  with  the  La- 
ceda2monians,whom  tliey  had  raised  to  an  autho- 
rity, of  which  the  Arcadians,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  Greece,  felt  the  intolerable  oppression.  That 
of  late  years  they  had  acted  with  the  Thebans, 
who,  by  their  assistance  chiefly,  had  attained  a 
very  alarming  degree  of  power,  which  they  occa- 
sionaUy  exerted  or  remitted,  as  suited  their  own 
convenience,  without  the  smallest  regard  tathe 
interest  of  their  confederates.     If  this  power 

should  be  incre^sedi  might  not  the  yoke  of  Thebes 
become  as  grievous  as  that  of  Sparta?  It  was 
time  for  the  Arcadiaps  to  know  their  own  worth ; 
to  disdain  foUpwing  the  standard  of  any  foreign 
statej  and  not  only  to  vindicAte  their  fteedon^,  but 
to  claim  their  just  pre-eminence."  The  assembly 
applauded  the  manly"  resolution  of  Lycomedesj 

••  thiDking  him  the  only««  »    L.yU  ;,iil8.  ^  . 
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and,  in  order  to  render  it  effectual,  determined  chap. 
to  keep  possession  ofsuch  places  as  diey  had  taken  y^j^^ 
from  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  allies  in  Elis  and 
Achaia,  and  to  complete  their  conquests  in  these 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Peloponnesus* 
f   For  several  months  they  met  with  little  inter^  The  Spar- 
ruption  in  this  design,  the  Spartans,  after  the  de-  SS  fiSd  to 
parture  of  their  auxilisuies,  not  venturing  to  take  ^^^^ 
the  field  until  the  approach  of  the  ensuing  year,  ^^ca- 
when  they  received  a  new  supply  of  troops  from  oirap. 
Dionysius,  and  both  troops*. and  money  from  ^"•*- 
Artaxerxes.     The  Theban  arms  were  actually 
employed  in  Thessaly  and  Macedon,  as  we  shall 
have  occadion  hereafter  to  relate ;  so  that  every 
circumstance  conspired  to  hasten  the  march  of 
Agesolaus  and  ^  Lacedaemonians*    But  the 
wfirmities  incident  to  old  age  made  him  decline 
the  command,  which  was  entrusted  to  his  son 
Archidamus ;  his  ccdleague  Agesipolis  not  pos- 
sessing great  abilities  eith^  for  war  or  government. 

The  rapid  success  of  Archidamus,  who  seemed  oionouf 
ilestined  to  restore  the  declining  fortuneof  Sparta^  ^?l^ 
justified  the  prudent  choice  of  the  magistrates  ^Sd»Ar. 
and  peofle^    He  expelled  the  hostile  garrisons  dudamus. 
from  the  inferior  cities  of  Laconia,,  storme4  Car 
rya^  arid  put  the  rebellious  inhabitan^ts  to  the 
Bword.  from  thence  he  hastened  to  Arcadia^  lai4 
waste  the  southern  froptier  of  that  province^  and 
pitepared  to  attack  thepopulous  city  c^  Parrhasia, 
wfaeA  fthe  united  strength  .c^  the  Arcadians,  com- 
manded by  LycQmedes,  and  reinfprced  by  t^ie 

^  These  were  not  PerriMis^  bat  (cmmoi,  ^  Gtreek  meretnwiei." 
Xenoph.  l.vii.  p.  619. 
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CHAP.  Argives,  approached  to  its  relief.  Their  arrival 
^^'^  made  Archidamus  withdraw  to  the  hills  that 
overhang  the  obscure  village  of  Midea.  While 
he  encamped  there,  Cissidas,  who  commanded 
the  Sicilians,  declared  that  the  time  limited  for 
his  absence  was  expired,  and,  without  waiting  an 
answer,  ordered  his  forces  to  prepare  their  bag- 
gage, and  to  march  towards  Laconia.  But  the 
nearest  passage  into  that  country  had  been  seized 
by  the  Messenians.  In  this  difficulty  Cissidas 
applied  to  Archidamus,  who  hastened  to  his  sup- 
port. The  Arcadians  and  Argives  at  the  same 
time  decamped.  The  hostile  armies  encountered 
near  the  joining  of  the  two  roads  which  led  to- 
wards Sparta,  from  Midea  and  Eutresios.  As  soon 
as  Archidamus  beheld  the  enemy  prepared  for  an 
engagement,  he  commanded  the  Spartans  to  form, 
and  when  they  were  ready  to  advance,  addressed 
them  as  follows :  "  Fellow-citizens  and  friends  I 
if  we  are  still  brave,  we  may  look  forward  with 
confidence  j  we  may  yet  retrieve  our  affairs,  and 
deliver  down  the  republic  to  posterity  as  we  re- 
ceived it  from  our  ancestors.  Let  us  strive,  then, 
by  one  glorious  effi)rt,  to  recover  our  hereditary 
renown  j  and  let  us  cease  being  the  reproach  (in- 
stead of  what  the  Spartans  once  were,  the  orna- 
ment and  defence)  of  our  friends,  our  parents, 
our  families,  and  our  country." 
Battle  of  While  he  yet  spoke,  it  thundered  on  the  right, 
^n^the  though  the  day  was  clear^and'serene.  The  sol- 
SwtMis  diers,  roused  by  the  noise,  looked  towards  the 
the  io«  of  direction  from  which  it  came,  and  beheld,  in  a 

•  man.  ^^ 
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consecrated  grove  at  no  great  distance,  an  altar  chap. 
and  statue  of  Hercules,  the  great  progenitor  of  v^^L/ 
Archidamus  and  the  Spartan  kings.  Animated 
by  the  wonderful  concurrence  of  such  auspicious 
circumstances,  they  were  transported  with  an 
enthusiasm  of  valour,  and  impetuously  rushed 
against  their  opponents,  in  full  confidence  of 
victory.  The  enemy,  who  thought  that  they 
had  to  do  with  a  vanquished  and  spiritless  pec^le, 
were  astonished  at  their  mien  and  aspect  as  they 
advanced  to  the  attack.  The  few  who  waited 
their  approach  were  totally  destroyed;  many 
thousands  perished  in  the  pursuit ;  it  is  said  by 
ancient  hiftorians  ^,  that  the  Spartans  lost  not  a 
man.  Archidamus  erected  a  trophy,  and  dis- 
patched a  messenger  to  Sparta.  The  people 
were  assembled,  when  he  communicated  his  ex- 
traordinary intelligence.  The  aged  Agesilaus 
shed  tears  of  joy.  The  Ephori  and  senators 
sympathised  witii  the  emotions  of  their  king. 
The  patriotic  weakness  was  communicated  from 
breast  to  breast ;  the  amiable  contagion  spread ; 
the  sternest  members  of  this  numerous  assembly 
softened  into  tenderness,  and  melted  in  sen- 
sibility. ^ 

The  Spartans  were  prevented  from  reaping  Founda. 
the  fiill  fruits  of  this  victory,  through  the  con^  mmSo- 
siderable  reinforcement  which  the  Arcadians  poi"- 
soon  afterwards  received  from  Thebes.     By  the 
assistance  of  these  troops,  the  Menalians  and 

*7  Xenoph.  1.  viL  p.  6S0.    Diodor.  &  Plut  M  supra. 
**  Xenoph.  ibid.    He  observes,  o(it«»  iohpow  n  apa  x^  i^^*  ^^^^^ 
8ai|f>v4  ero'.    ^  >So  conuQon  are  tears  to  foj  and  sorrow.*' 
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CHAP.  Parrhasians,  who,  from  their  situation  on  the 
K^^^\  southern  frontier  of  Arcadia,  were  mo»^  exposed 
to  the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  found  means  to 
execute  a  design  said  to  have  been  formerly- 
suggested  by  Epaminondas.  They  abandoned 
twenty  straggling  and  defenceless  villages ;  and 
choosing  an  advantageous  situation  in  the  centre 
of  their  territx)ry,  erected  a  fortress  there,  which 
they  surrounded  with  a  strong  wall.  The  benefit 
of  security  attracted  new  inhabitants ;  the  walls 
were  extended;  the  place  acquired  the  mag- 
nificent name  of  Megalopolis  *,  the  last  city  built 
by  the  Greeks,  while  they  preserved  the  dignity 
of  independent  government,  ^ 
Revoiii-  The  temporary  success  of  the  Spartans  under 
Thlw^y.  Archidamus,  which  is  generally  ascribed  to  the 
valour  of  that  commander,  was  principally  oc- 
casioned by  the  withdrawing  from  Peloponnesus^ 
at  a  very  critical  juncture,  the  numerous  army 
of  Thebes,  which  was  at  that  time  called  north- 
ward,  in  order  to  take  an  important  and  ho- 
nourable part  in  the  affairs  of  Macedon  and 
Thessaly.  Since  the  atrocious  murder  of  the  he- 
roic Jason,  the  latter  kingdom  had  been  afflicted 
by  a  continual  train  of  crimes  and  disorders*  Just 
gratitude  and  respect  towards  the  memory  of 
their  generous  and  warlike  chief,  engaged  the 
Thessalians  to  perpetuate  the  honours  of  his^ 
family.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brothers  Po- 
lydore  and  Polyphron ;  of  whom  the  latter,  not 

•»«  The  great  city." 

^  I  haye  melted  together  Pausaniaf  in  Boeotic.  and  Diodorus^ 
1.  XV.  p.  S84.  but  followed  the  chronology  of  the  latter* 
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being  able  to  endure  the  restraint  of  a  limited,  char 
much  less  of  a  divided  role,  attained,  by  the  assas-  v^™^j 
sination  of  his  colleague,  the  sole  dominion  of 
Thessaly.     His  stem  despotism  was  abolished  by 
the  hand  of  Alexander,  who  avenged  the  blood 
of  his  kinsman'^  Polydore,  the  only  meritorious 
action  of  his  life.     For  Alexander  (as  his  cha- 
racter is  represented  to  us)  exceeded  the  cruelties 
of  Polyphron,  and  of  all  the  detested  tyrants  that , 
have  ever  been  condemned  to  the  infamy  of 
history.     The  Thessalians  were  delivered  from 
such  a  monster  by  the  domestic  conspiracy  of 
his  wife  Theb^  the  daughter  of  Jason,  and  her 
brothers  Tisiphcmus,  Pitholaus,  and  Lycophron ; 
who  governed  with  precarious  sway,  till  the 
power  aqd  address  of  Philip  destroyed  their 
usurpation,  and  rendered  their  distracted  country, 
which  seemed  incapable  of  freedom,  a  province 
of  Macedonia.     Such,  in  few  words,  were  the 
revolutions  of  Thessaly ;  but  the  bloody  reign  of 
Alexander  demands  more  particular  attention, 
being  connected  with  the  general  revolutions  of 
Greece. 

A  cautious  reader  will  always  receive,  with  Tmimy 
some  distrust,  the  accounts  transmitted  by  ancient  l^^^" 
republicans  of  the  lives  and  actions  of  ^tyrants. 

»  His  brother,  uncle,  or  father,  according  to  difierent  authors. 

s*  The  acceptation  of  the  word  tyrant  in  Greek  history  is  well 
known.  The  Greeks  called  rvpeanw,  '^Qnrants,'*  those  who  had 
acquired  sovereignty  in  states  formerly  republican.  Thessaly,  Sicily, 
Corinth,  &c  were  governed,  not  by  fitunkus,  but  rvparrw,  *  not  by 
kings,  but  tyrants;*'  whereas  Macedonia,  which  had  never  been 
subject  to  any  spedes  of  popular  government  was  ruled,  not  by  rv 
pmnm^  but  fhmxw, '  not  by  iyrants,  but  kings.** 
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CHAP.  The  popular  histories  of  Alexander  remind  us  of 

^^^^1'  *^^  fanciful  descriptions  of  Busiris  or  Pygmalion* 

Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that'  the  tjount  of 

Thessaly  was  cruel  to  his  subjects,  perfidious  to 

his  allies,  implacable  to  his  enemies,  a  robber  by 

land,  and  a  pirate  by  sea^ ;  biit  that  it  was  hia 

usual  diversion  to  bury  men  alive,  to  inclose 

them  in  the  skins  of  wUd  beasts,  as  a  prey  to 

ravSnous  dogs,  to  mutilate  and  torture  children 

in  the  presence  of  their  parents  ^,  can  scarcely 

be  reconciled  with  his  shedding  tears  for  the  im-^ 

aginary  sufferings  of  Hecuba  and  Andromache 

during  the  representation  of  the  Troades.  ^    It 

is  true,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  ashamed  of 

this  weakness,  and  to  have  left  the  theatre  witl> 

confusioB^;   but  what  could  have  engaged  a 

monster,  such  as  Alexander  is  described,  to  listen 

to  the  pathetic  strains  of  the  tender  Euripides  ? 

What  pleasure,  or  what  pain,   could  a  tyger, 

thirsting  for  human  blood,  receive  from  such  an 

entertainment  ?    Although  we  abstract  from  his 

story  many  incredible  fictions,  Alexander  might 

well  deserve  the  resentment  of  the  Thessalians. 

His  injured  subjects  took  arms,  and  solicited  the 

protection  of  Thebes,  whose  justice  or  ambition 

readily  embraced  their  cause.     As  Epaminondas 

still  continued  under   the   displeasure  of  his 

Theaffein  country,  the  Theban  army  was  conducted  by 

saiysettied  Pejopidas  and  Ismenias.     Their  arrival  struck 

pf^f  ^    terror  into  the  conscious  breast  of  the  tyrantj^ 

M  These  are  the  worcts  q£  Xenophon,  p.  601. 

J«  Plut.  in  Pelopid,  35  ijj.  de  Fprt.  AlexfUMlt 
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who,  without  daring  to  trust  his  defence  to  the  chap. 
numerous  guards  and  mercenaries  by  whom  his  ^^ma^ 
usurpation  was  supported,  implored  the  clemency 
of  the  Theban  generals,  submitting  to  the  most 
humiliating  conditions  which  their  wisdom  might 
judge  proper  to  exact  for  the  future  security  of 
his  subjects.  *• 

This  transaction  was  scarcely  ended,  when  the  Peiopidas 
Thebans,  whose  reputation  and  success  rendered  ^^wisheg 
them  the  most  proper  mediators  in  the  affairs  of  on  the 
their  neighbours,  were  invited  into^  Macedon,  m^o^/, 
which,  since  the  death  of  Amyntas  II.  had  been  «n^  '«- 
a  prey,  during  six  years,  to  all  the  calamities  of  PhiUp  as 
a  disputed  succession.     Amyntas  left  three  legi-  oiym^* 
timate  sons,  Alexander,  Perdiccas^  and  Philip,  cm.  a. 

A^  C    367 

and  a  natural  son,  Ptolemy,  whose  intrigues  had 
occasioned  all  the  disorders  of  the  kingdom.  He 
could  not  prevent  the  accession  of  Alexander  to 
the  throne,  as  that  prince  had  attained  the  age 
of  manhood  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death. 
But  he  embittered  and  shortened  his  reign,  which 
lasted  only  one  year  j  after  which  Ptolemy  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government,  as  guardian  to 
the  minority  of  Perdiccas,  and  protector  of 
Macedon.  it  soon  appeared,  however,  that 
his  ambition  would  not  rest  satisfied  with  the 
borrowed  power  of  a  regent.  He  gained  a 
considerable  party  to  his  interest,  baffled  the 
opposition  of  Perdiccas's  partisans,  and  boldly 
usurped  the  sovereignty.  The  friends  of  that 
unfortunate  prince  had  recourse  to  the  justic6 

^  Diodor.  I.  xy.  c.  xvii.  &  Plut.  in  Pelopid. 
VOL.111.  K   K 
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CHAP,  and  power  of  Thebes.     Pelopidas  entered  Ma- 
XXXL^  cedon  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  restored  the 
numerous  exiles  whom  Rolemy  had  banished ; 
asserted  the  just  rights  of  Perdiccas  tothe  throne ; 
and,  after  receiving  hostages  from  the  contending 
factions,  among  whom  was  Philip,  the  younger 
brother  of  Perdiccas,  afterwards  King  of  Mace- 
don,  and  conqueror  of  Greece,  returned  towards 
Thessaly,  having  finally  re-established  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  neighbouring  kingdom.  "^ 
Is  treacbe-      In  his  journey  through  a  country  where  he 
[^J  ^d  had  so  lately  acted  the  part  of  a  judge  and  master, 
iropri-       it  Seemed  as  if  little  danger  could  reasonably  be 
iUexan?    apprehended.     Pelopidas  had  sent  before  him  a 
i^l^l^'*  considerable  detachment  of  his  army,  to  conduct 

journey  •' 

through  the  Macedonian  hostages  towards  Thebes.  With 
oip^/'  the  remainder,  he  marched  securely  through  the 
i^^n\^.  territorv  of  his  Thessalian  confederates,  when  he 
was  informed  that  Alexander  had  come  to  meet 
him  at  the  head  of  his  mercenaries.  Even  this 
suspicious  circumstance  could  not  undeceive  the 
credulous  confidence  of  the  Theban  chief.  He 
imagined  that  the  tyrant  had  taken  this  measure 
in  order  to  shew  him  respect,  and  to  justify  him- 
self against  some  recent  complaints  of  his  injured 
subjects.  With  an  imprudence  which  all  his- 
torians agree  to  condemn  ^,  both  Pelopidas  and 

S7  IModor.  I.  XV.  c.  xvii.  &  Plut.  in  Pelopid. 

>*  Besides  Dioddrus  aud  Plutarch,  the  sage  Polybius  severely  ar- 
raigns the  incautious  trust  of  Pelopidas.  Polyb.  Casaub.  t.  ii.  p.  98. 
PolylHus  in  that  passage  speaks  of  the  eipedition  as  an  embas^.  I 
have  carefully  cpnipared  the  difierent  writers,  and  adopted  the  ac- 
count that  seemed  most  probable  and  consistent 
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Ismenias  threw  themselves  into  the  hands  of  a  chap. 
traitor,  who  gloried  in  despising  laws  human  and  vj^^r, 
divine.     They  were  instantly  seized  by  hi*  order, 
carried  to  Pherae,  bound,  imprisoned,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  insulting  eyes  of  an  invidious 
multitude. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  Theban  soldiers  Delivered 
should  have  been  animated  with  indignation  and  nLdST" 
rage  at  the  unexampled  treatment  of  their  beloved 
chiefs.  But  their  numbers  were  too  small  to 
contend  with  the  Thessalian  mercenaries ;  and, 
when  a  powerful  reinforcement  arrived  from 
Boeotia,  they  fatally  experienced,  in  the  first 
encounters  with  the  enemy,  the  absence  of  Pe- 
lopidas,  and  the  degradation  of  his  magnanimous 
friend.  The  army  was  reduced  to  the  utmost 
difficulties,  encompassed  on  every  side,  unwilling 
to  fight,  and  unable  to  fly.  The  troops  justly 
accused  the  inexperience  of  their  commanders, 
remembering  their  glorious  campaigns  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  where  they  contended  with  far 
more  formidable  enemies.  Epaminondas,  who 
had  commanded  them  ^on  those  memorable  oc« 
casions,  actually  served  in  the  ranks.  The 
soldiers  with  one  accord  saluted  him  general. 
The  singular  abilities  of  this  extraordinary  man 
speedily  changed  the  posture  of  affitirs;  the  tyrant 
was  defeated  in  his  turn,  and  compelled  to  retire. 
Epaminondas,  instead  of  pushing  him  to  extre- 
mity, which  might  have  turned  his  desperate 
fury  against  the  valuable  lives  of  the  Ilieban 
prisoners,  hovered  round  with  a  victorious  army, 
ostentatiously  displayed  the  advantages  of  mi- 

E  £  2 
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CHAP,  litary  skill  and  conduct j  and,  while  he  kept 
^^^^^"    Alexander  in  continual  respect  and  fear,  yet  left 
hun  sufficient  time  for  repentance  and  submission. 
This  judicious  plan  of  operations  was  attended 
with  success.     The  tyrant  implored  peace :  but 
he  only  received  a  truce  of  thirty  days,  on  con- 
dition of  restoring  the  persons  of  Pelopidas  and 
Ismenias.** 
Interview       Those  who  lovc  to  find  in  history  events  extra- 
das,dimng  Ordinary  and  romantic,  would  not  easily  excuse 
hb  con-     niy  omitting  to  mention  the  interview  of  Pe- 
with  lopidas,    dunng    his  impnsonment,   with    the 

^^tof  Thessalian  Queen.  The  daughter  of  the  heroic 
Thessaiy.  Jasou  united  the  beauty  of  the  one  sex  with  the 
courage  of  the  other,  and  was  beloved  by  her 
husband  with  such  love  as  a  tyrant  can  feel, 
which  is  always  corrupted  by  suspicion.  At  her 
earnest  and  repeated  entreaties,  Theh6  was  per- 
mitted to  see,  and  converse  with  the  Theban 
general,  whose  merit  and  fame  she  had  long 
admired.  But  his  appearance  did  not  answer 
her  expectation.  At  beholding  his  neglected 
and  squalid  figure,  she  was  seized  with  an 
emotion  of  pity,  and  exclaimed,  "  How  much, 
Pelopidas,  do  I  lament  your  wife  and  family." 
«  You,  Theb6,  are  more  to  be  lamented,"  replied 
the  Theban  hero,  "  who,  without  being  a  pri- 
soner,  continue  the  voluntary  slave  of  a  perfidious 
and  cruel  tyrant."  The  expression  is  said  to 
have  sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  Queen,  who 
remembered  the  reproach  of  Pelopidas,*when,  ten 
years  afterwards,  she  supported  the  courage,  and 

aj  Plut.  in  Pelopid.  &  Diodoms,  ibid. 
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urged  the  hand»  of  the  assassins  of  ^Alexander,  chap.* 
But  this  moral  narrative,  however  strongly  v^?^^ 
authenticated)  cannot  be  attentively  read  without 
occasioning  some  degree  of  scepticism  con- 
cerning the  history  of  Alexander.  Had  he  been 
the  monster  which  resentment  or  credulity  have 
taken  pleasure  to  delineate,  who  never  entered 
the  apartment  of  his  wife  without  an  armed 
attendant,  who  slept  in  a  lofly  inaccessible  tower, 
to  which  he  mounted  by  a  ladder,  and  which 
was  guarded  by  a  fierce  dog*",  it  is  incredible 
that  he  should  have  permitted  an  interview  be- 
tween a  secret  and  an  open  enemy. 

Nor  would.it  be  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  Anecdote 
fierceness  of  the  Thessalian,  another  anecdote,  J^  ^^** 
which  has  probably  been  invented  to  display  the  Aiexaa- 
magnanimity  of  Pelopidas,  but  which  displays 
still  more  strongly  the  patience  of  Alexander. 
During  the  confinement  of  the  former  at  Phera, 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  exceeded  his  usual 
cruelties  towards  the  inhabitants  of  that  cky. 
Pelopidas    consoled    their    affliction,   and    en- 
couraged them  to  hope  for  vengeance.     He  even 
sent  to  reproach  the  absurdity  of  the  tyrant,  in 
destroying  daily  so  many  innocent  men,  from 
whom  he  had  noUiing  to  fear,  while  he  allowed 
an  enemy  to  live,  who  would  employ  the  first 
moment  of  freedom  to  punish  his  manifold  en« 

^Xenoph.  p.  601. 

4>  Cicero  de  Offic.  1.  S,  Plut.  in  Pelopid.  But  the  story,  as 
relftted  by  Xenophon,  is  divested  of  such  improbable  fictions;  and 
Xenophon  seeais  hardly  to  beUeve  all  that  be  relates.  He  says, 
xrftrm  ^o  Tirwr,— and  repeats  that  it  was  a  hearsay,  a  few  sentences 
below« 
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CHAP,  ormities.  **  And  is  Pelopidas  so  desirous  to 
y^^J  die  ?**  was  the  answer  of  the  Thessalian.  «*  Yes/' 
replied  the  prisoner,  "  that  ^ou  may  the  sooner 
perish,  having  rendered  yourself  still  more  ob- 
jioxious  to  gods  and  men/'  ^  The  resentment 
of  Pelopidas,  if  ever  it  was  expressed,  proved  an 
empty  boast ;  for,  immediately  atler  his  deliver- 
ance, the  Theban  army  was,  for  very  urgent 
reasons,  withdrawn  from  Thessaly. 
Congress  The  Theban  expedition  in  the  north  had 
deputies  allowed  the  Spartans,  in  some  degree,  to  recover 
Oh^Sp!**  ^^^^  influence  in  the  south  of  Greece.  Archi- 
ciii.  2.  damus  had  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Arcadians,  the  bravest  and  most  powerful  of  the 
confederates.  The  crafty^  Antalcidas,  with 
Euthycles  ^,  a  Spartan  of  abilities  and  intrigue, 
had  been  sent  as  ambassadors  to  Persia,  in  order 
to  hasten  the  supplies  of  troops,  or  money, 
expected  from  that  country.  It  was  time  for 
Thebes  to  assert  her  interest  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  to  counteract  the  dangerous  negociations  of 
her  enemies  with  Artaxerxes«  Epaminondas, 
whose  recent  and  illustrious  merit  had  silenced 
the  unjust  clamours  of  faction,  was  confirmed  in 
his  military  command;  and  Pelopidas,  whose 
unfortunate  adventure  in  THessaly  was  ascribed 
less  to  his  own  imprudence  than  to  the  treachery 
of  Alexander,  was  dispatched  to  the  East,  as  the 
person  best  qualified  to  conduct  a  negociation 
with  the  ministers  of  the  Great  King.  He  was 
accompanied  by  the  ambassadors  of  Elis,  Argos, 
and  Arcadia  J  those  of  Athens  followed  soon 

f  Plutarch,  in  Pelopid.  «  Plut.  in  Artaxerx. 

«*  Xenoph.  Hellen. 
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afterwards }  so  that  there  appeared,  for  the  first  chap. 
time,  a  general  congress  of  the  Grecian  states,  nJ^^ 
to  settle  and  adjust  their  interests  at  the  court 
of  a  foreign  prince.  It  might  be  expected,  that 
a  scene  so  new  and  interesting  should  have  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  historians  i  yet  they  have 
left  us  ignorant  in  what  city  of  his  dominions 
Artaxerxes  received  the  Greeks.  At  their 
arrival,  the  King  treated  Antalcidas  with  that 
partial  kindness  due  to  an  ancient  guest  and 
favourite  i  but  at  their  public  audience,  the 
appearance,  the  fame,  and  the  eloquence  of  Pe- 
lopidas,  more  miotic  than  that  of  Athens,  more  . 
nervous  than  that  of  Sparta^,  entitled  him  to  a 
just  pre&rence,  which  the  King,  whose  ranilc  and 
temper  alike  disdained  restraint,  was  at  no  pains 
to  conceal* 

The  Theban  represented  that  in  the  battle  of  Repre- 
Hataea,  fought  above  a  century  ago,  and  ever  of  Pciow- 
since  tbat  memorable  engagement,  his  country,  pj^^ 
men  had  uniformly  adhered  to  the  interest  of  monarch. 
Persia,  at  the  risk  of  losing  whatever  men  hold 
most  precious.    That  the  dangerous  war  in  which 
they  were  actually  engaged,  had  been  occasioned 
by  their  open  and  steady  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  the  Spartans,  previous  to  their  de- 
structive invasions  of  Asia.     The  imperious  pride 
of  Agesilaus  could  never  forget  the  affront  offered 
him  at  Aulis,  when,  in  imitation  of  Agamemnon, 
he  intended  to  offer   sacrifice  before  his  em- 
barkation.    He  had  begun  hostilities  without 
justice,  and  carried  them  on  without  success. 

'  4»  Plut.  in  Pelopid. 
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CHAP.  The  field  of  Leuctra  had  been  alike  fatal  to  the 
.^^^*  J  strength  and  glory  of  Sparta ;  nor  would  that 
ambitious  republic  have  reason  to  boast  of  its 
recent  success  in  Arcadia,  if,  at  that  unfortunate 
juncture,  the  Thebans  had  not  been  prevented 
by  reasons  equally  important  and  honourable, 
from  assisting  their  Peloponnesian  confederates^. 
Behaviour  Timagoras   the  Athenian,   guided  by   motives 
othelTde-    wliich  ancient  history  has  not  particularly  ex- 
pudes.       plained^,  seconded,  with  vigour  and  address^ 
the  arguments  of  the  illustrious  Theban.     In 
vain  did   Leon,   the  colleague   of  Timagoras, 
remonstrate  against  his  breach  of  trust.     The 
other  deputies  were  confounded  by  his  impu- 
dence;-and,  before  they  had  time  to  express 

^  The  extraordinary  behaviour  of  Timagoras  deserves  atten- 
tion. He  co*operated  with  the  enemy  of  his  country,  and  the  am- 
bassador of  a  state  actually  at  war  with  it.  We  may  guess  bis 
motives  by  his  reward.  He  received  from  the  King  of  Persia,  at 
his  departure,  gold  and  silver,  and  other  valuable  presents,  particu* 
larly  a  bed  of  curious  construction,  with  Persian  slaves  to  make  it ; 
and  he  was  carried  in  a  sedan  to  the  sea-shore  at  the  King's  ex- 
pence.  Yet  this  man  had  the  effrontery  to  return  to  Athens,  and 
to  appear  in  the  public  assembly.  He  knew  the  force  of  elo- 
quence and  intrigue  over  the  capricious  minds  of  his  countrymen; 
he  knew  that  the  practice  of  receiving  bribes  was  so  usual,  that  the 
Athenians  had  lost  the  proper  sense  of  its  baseness.  He  perhaps  re- 
membered the  pleasant  proposal  of  Epicrates,  that  instead  of  nine 
Archons,  the  Athenians  should  annually  elect  nine  ambassadors, 
chosen  from  the  poorest  citizens,  who  might  return  rich  from  Persia. 
Epicrates  had  acquired  a  very  undue  proportion  of  wealth  by  this 
infamous  means,  as  we  learn  from  an  oration  of  Lysias.  Yet  the 
Athenians  were  less  indignant  at  hit  guilt,  than  delighted  with  his 
humour.  Timagoras,  however^  was  not  so  fortunate;  he  was 
accused  by  his  colleague  Leon,  and  condemned  to  death,  not,  if  w.e 
may  credit  Plutarch*  because  he  had  betrayed  his  trust,  and  accepted 
bribes,  but  because  the  Athenians  were  extremely  di^Ieased  that 
Pelopidas  had  effected  the  object  of  his  commission  at  the  Persiaa 
court.    Plut.  in  Pelopid. 
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their  astonishment  and  indignation,  the  King  chap. 
desired  Pelopidas  to  explain  the  object  of  his  y^^^ 
commission,  and  the  demand  of  his  countrymen. 
The  Theban.  replied,  that  he  had  been  sent  to 
propose  and  ratify  a  treaty  between  his  repubUc 
and  Persia,  on  conditions  equally  advantageous 
to  both,  since  the  canying  of  them  into  execution 
,  would  destroy  the  power  of  those  states  which 
had  hitherto  occasioned  so  much  disturbance 
and  danger  to  all  their  neighbours.  His  pro- 
posals were,  that  the  Athenians  should  be  com- 
manded to  lay  up  their  fleet,  and  that  the  fertile 
country  of  Messenia  should  be  declared  totally 
independent  of  Sparta.  If  any  opposition  to  the 
treaty  were  made  by  these  powers,  that  war 
should  be  levied  against  them  by  Persia,  Thebes, 
and  their  allies;  and  if  the  inferior  cities  of 
Greece  declined  to  engage  in  so  just  a  caus^ 
that  their  obstinacy  should  be  punished  with  an 
exemplary  severity.  The  King  approved  these 
articles,  which  were  immediately  consigned  to 
writing,  confirmed  by  the  royal  seal,  and  read 
aloud  to  the  ambassadors.  On  hearing  the 
clause  which  related  to  Athens,  Leon  exclaimed; 
with  the  freedom  peculiar  to  his  country,  "  The 
Athenians,  it  seems,  must  look  out  for  some 
other  ally,  instead  of  the  King  of  Persia.*'  After 
this  faring  threat,  the  ambassadors  took  leave, 
and  returned  to  Greece  vdth  all  possible  expe- 
dition. ^  ^ 

Pelopidas  was  accompanied  by  a  Persian  of  Overturey 
distinction,  intrusted  with  the  instrument  ccmv  ^t^J^T 
taining  the  treaty.    On  his  arrival  in  Thebes,  the  ^«bMw. 

^  Xenoph.  p.  e2U  et  seq. 
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CHAP,  people  were  immediately  assembled,  and  being 
xxjg.^  informed  of  the  happy  fruits  of  his  embassy,  they 
aconTen-  commended  his  diligence  and  dexterity.  Without 
Gredan**^  losing  a  day,  messengers  were  dispatched  to  de- 
ttates;  mand  the  attendance  of  representatives  from  the 
Grecian  states,  whose  interests  were  all  alike  con- 
cerned in  the  late  important  oegociation.  It  does 
not  appear  that  either  Athens  or  Sparta  conde- 
scended to  obey  the  summons.  The  convention, 
however,  was  very  numerous.  The  Persian  read 
the  treaty,  showed  the  King's  seal,  and,  in  the 
name  of  his  master,  required  the  agreement  to 
be  ratified  with  the  formality  of  oaths  usually  em- 
ployed on  such  occasions.  The  representatives 
almost.unanimously  declared  that  they  had  been 
sent  to  hear,  not  to  swear ;  and  that,  before  the 
treaty  could  be  ratified  by  general  consent,  its 
conditions  must  be  previously  discussed  in  the 
particular  assembly  of  each  independent  republic. 
Such  was  the  finn*  but  moderate  imswer  of  the 
other  deputies ;  but  the  high-spirited  Lycomedes 
went  farther  than  his  colleagues.  His  friend  and 
countryman,  Antiochus,  who  had  lately  acted  as 
the  ambassador  of  Arcadia  at  the  Persian  court, 
returned  disgusted  by  the  contempt  shown  to- 
wards his  country  by  the  Great  King,  who  hesi- 
tated not  to  prefer  £lis  to  Arcadia.  In  giving  an 
account  of  his  embassy  to  the  Ten  Thousand  (the 
name  usually  bestowed  on  the  ass^nbled  Arca- 
dians since  the  re-union  of  their  tribes  in  MantinsBa 
and  Megalopofis),  he  indulged  himself  in  many 
contumelious  expressions  against  Artaxerxes 
and  his  subjects,  which  were  greedily  listened 
to  by  the  resentment  and  envy  of  his  hearers. 
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"  Neither  the  wealth  nor  the  power  of  the  Great  chap. 
King  were  so  great  in  reality  as  flattery  and  false*  ^^^^^^\ 
hood  represented  them.    The  golden  plane-tree,   . 
which  had  often  been  $0  ostentatiously  described, 
could  scarce  afibrd  shade  to  a  grasshopper.    He  . 
himself  had  been  an  attentive  observer ;  yet  all  he 
could  find  in  Persia  was  the  idle  retinue  of  vice 
and  luxury ;  bakers,  butlers,  and  cooks,  a  useless 
and  servile  train :  but  men  fit  to  ccmtend  with 
the  Grreeks,  he  neither  himself  saw,  nor  thou^t 
it  possible  for  others  to  discover.'*     Tlie  proud 
disdain  of  Antiochus  had  been  communicated 
entire  to  the  breast  of  Lycomedes.    He  declared, 
that  Arcadia  needed  not  any  alliance  with  the 
Great  King ;  and  that  were  such  a  matter  in  agi^ 
tation,  Thebes  would  not  be  the  proper  place  to 
determine  it,  since  every  convention  tending  to 
a  general  peace  ought  to  be  held  in  that  country 
which  had  been  die  principal  scene  of  war- 
fare. 

Tlie  Theban  magistrates  breathed  the  mingled  and  by 
sentiments  of  disappointmait,  indignation,  grirf,  ^buHn 
and  rage.    They  accused  Lycomedes  as  a  traitor  i»^aiiar. 
to  Thdbes,  and  an  enemy  to  his  country;  but  he 
despised  tlieir  empty  damours,  and,without  deign- 
ing an  answer,  walked  from  die  assembly,  and 
was  followed  by  all  the  deputies  of  Arcadia. 
Notwithstanding  this  severe  mortification,  the 
Thebans  did  not  abandon  the  ambitious  project 
at  which  they  had  long  aimed.    Nothing  fitvour- 
able,  they  perceivedf  could  be  expected  in  the 
general  congress  of  the  states,  so  that  they  dlowed 
the  aasemMy  to  break  up»  without  insisting  fkrther 
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CHAP,  on  their -demands.  But  at  a  short  distance  of 
^xxxi.  ^  time,  they  renewed  the  same  proposal  to  the 
several  republics,  beginning  with  Corinth,  one 
of  the  weakest,  but  most  wealthy,  in  hopes  that 
whatever  opposition  the  overtures  of  the  King 
of  Persia,  and  their  own,  had  found  in  the  united 
strength  and  confidence  of  the  assembled  con* 
federacy,  few  single  states  at  least  would  venture 
to  provoke  the  indignation  of  such  powerful  ad- 
versaries. But  in  this,  too,  they  were  disap- 
pointed. The  Corinthians  declined  entering  into 
any  alliance  with  the  King  of  Persia,  and  set  his 
power  at  defiance.  The  magnanimous  example 
was  imitated  by  their  neighbours  ;  the  secret 
practices  of  the  Thebans  were  equally  fruitless 
with  their  open  declarations  and  demands. 
Epami-  Epaminondas  encouraged  his  countrymen  to 

^d^the'  ^^^^»  ^y  ^"^^»  ^^^^  pre-eminence  which  they 
Pciopon-  had  vainly  expected  to  obtain  by  negociation.  His 
owmp.  renown,justly  increased  by  the  recent  transactions 
A.**cf' 366  ^  Thessaly,  rendered  his  influence  irresistible. 
He  was  again  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a 
powerful  army,  with  which,  for  the  third  time, 
he  invaded  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Elians  and 
Arcadians,  though  hostile  to  each  other,  were 
alike  disposed  for  rebellion  against  Thebes;  but, 
instead  of  marching  into  their  territories,  a  mea- 
sure  which  might  have  engaged  them  to  settle 
their  private  differences,  and  to  unite  against  the 
common  enemy,  Epaminondas  endeavoured  to 
quash  their  disaffection,  by  the  rapid  conquest 
of  Achaia,  which,  stretching  along  the  Corinthian 
gulph,  skirted  the  northern  frontiers  of  Elis  and 

10 
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Arcadia.  From  the  nature  of  their  government,  chap. 
the  Achasans  usually  enjoyed  more  tranquillity  v^f^ 
than  their  neighbours.  They  possessed  not. any  Coiim«k 
great  town,  whose  needy  and  turbulent  inhabit-  ^^  ^^ 
ants,  seduced  by  popular  demagogues,  could  ^^^^ 
rouse  the  whole  province  to  arms  and  ambition,  alliance. 
Towards  the  east  and  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  the 
cities  of  Sicyon  and  Phlius  had  long  been  re- 
garded as  separate  republics,  unconnected  with 
the  general  body  of  the  Achsean  nation.,  ^gium 
enjoyed  the  prerogative  of  constituting  the  usual 
^ace  of  convention  for  the  states  of  Achaia;  but 
Dyme,  Tirtaea,  and  Pellen6,  scarcely  yielded  to 
iEgium  in  populousness  and  power,  and  seem, 
with  several  places  of  inferior  note,  to  have  formed 
so  many  separate  and  independent  communities, 
all  alike  subject  to  the  same  equitable  system  of 
Achaean  laws.  Immediately  before  the  Theban 
invasion,  the  aristocracy  had  acquired  an  undue 
weight  in  the  constitution  of  Achaia,  so  that  the 
principal  nobles  and  magistrates  were  no  sooner 
informed  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  than  they 
flocked  from  all  quarters  of  the  province  to  meet 
Epaminondas,  soliciting  his  favour  and  friendship, 
and  little  anxious  about  the  independence  of  their 
country,  provided  they  might  preserve  their  per- 
sonal privileges  and  private  fortunes.  The  people 
perceiving  themselves  betrayed  by  those  who 
ought  to  have  been  their  protectors,  abandoned  all 
thoughts  of  resistance.  Epaminondas  accepted 
the  submission  of  the  magistrates,  and  received 
pledges  of  their  engagement,  that  Achaia  should 
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CHAP,  thenceforth  adhere  to  the  interest  of  Thebes,  and 
XXXI.  ^  follow  the  standard  of  that  republic.** 
Revoiu-  This  conquest,  which  was  effected  without 
aXuI  striking  a  blow,  and  without  producing  any  in- 
temal  revolution  of  government,  was  destructive 
and  bloody  in  its  consequences.  Epaminondas, 
for  reasons  not  sufficiently  explained,  returned 
with  hid  army  to  Thebes ;  but  before  he  arrived 
there,  various  complaints  against  his  conduct 
had  been  made  in  the  Theban  assembly.  The 
Arcadians  and  Argives  complained  that  a  peo- 
ple, who  knew  by  th'gir  own  recent  experience 
the  inconveniencies  of  aristocracy,  should  have 
confirmed  that  severe  form  of  government  in  a 
dependent  province.  The  democratic  faction 
in  Achaia  secretly  sent  emissaries  to  second  the 
complaint  The  enemies  of  Epaminondas  seized 
the  favourable  opportunity  of  accusing  and  ca- 
lumniating that  illustrious  commander,  and  the 
capricious  multitude  were  persuaded  to  con- 
demn his  proceedings,  and  to  send  commissioners 
into  Achaia,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
populace,  as  well  as  of  a  considerable  body  of 
mercenaries,  dissolved  the  aristocracy,  banished 
or  put  to  death  the  ncMes,  and  instituted  a  de- 
mocratic form  of  policy.  The  foreign  troops 
bad  scarcely  left  that  country,  when  tfie  exiles, 
who  were  extremely  numerous  and  powerful, 
returned  wiHi  common  consent,  and,  afler  a 
bloody  and  desperate  struggle,  recovered  their 
ancient  influence  in  their  respective  cities.    The 

^Xeuoph.  p.  668. 
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leaders  of  the  populace  were  now,  in  their  turn,  chap. 
put  to  death  or  expelled ;  the  aristocracy  was  v^^™^. 
reestablished;  and  the  magistrates,  knowing 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  depend  on  the  unsteady 
politics  of  Thebes,  craved  the  protection  of 
Sparta,  which  was  readily  granted  them.  The 
Achseans  approved  their  gratitude  by  ravaging 
the  northern,  while  the  Lacedaemonians  infested 
the  southern  ^ntier  of  Arcadia ;  and  that  un« 
happy  province  felt  and  regretted  the  inconve* 
nience  of  its  situation  between  two  implacable 
enemies.^ 

Sicyon,  though  governed   by  the  Acluean  Euphron 
laws,  did  not  follow,  on  this  occasion,  the  ex«  ^^!^  ^ 
ample  of  its  neighbours.    That  unfortunate  city,  ^^^o£ 
which  had  long  been  the  seat  of  elegance  and  oijvap. 
the  arts,  was  reserved  for  peculiar  calamities.  ^c.'5e6. 
Euphron,  a  bold,  crafty,  and  ambitious  dema- 
gogue, having  already  acquired  great  credit  with 
the  Lacedaemonians,  was  de^ous  of  obtaining 
equal  consideration  among  the  enemies  of  that 
people,  hoping,  by  so  many  foreign  connections, 
to  render  himself  absolute  master  of  his  little 
republic.    For  this  purpose,  he  secretly  remind- 
ed the  Arcadians  and  Argives,  that  «« Sicyon, 
having  the  same  laws  and  government,  would 
natundly  embrace  the  same  alliance  with  the 
neighbouring  cities ;  but  the  danger  of  this  event 
he  would  undertake  to  remove,  with  very  slen- 
der assistance  from  Argos  and  Arcadia.'*    The 
admonition  was  not  lost ;  a  body  of  armed  men 
arrived  at  Sicyon ;  Euphron  assembled  the  peo- 
ple )  the  government  was  changed  ^  new  magis- 
^Xcnopiu  P.CS9. 
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CHAP,  trates  were  appointed ;  and  Euphron  was  en- 
XXXI.    ti-ugtej  ^ith  the  command  of  the  national  force, 
consisting  chiefly  of  mercenaries.     Having  ob- 
tained this,  he  obtained  all.     By  caresses,  bribes, 
and  flattery,  the  troops  were  gained  over  to  his 
party,  and  became  attached  to  his  person.     His 
colleagues  in  the  government  were  removed  by 
secret  treachery  or  open  violence.     His  private 
enemies  were  held  the  enemies  of  the  state,  ac- 
cused,  condemned,   and  banished;   and   their 
confiscated  estates  augmented  the  wealth    of 
Euphron,  whose  rapacity  knew  no  bounds,  spa- 
ring neither  the  property  of  individuals,  nor  the 
public  treasiuy,  nor  the  consecrated  gold  and 
silver  which  adorned  the  temples  of  Sicyon. 
The  sums,,  amassed  by  such  impious   means, 
enabled  him  to  confirm  his  usurpation.     He  aug- 
mented  the  number  of  his  mercenary  guards, 
who,  while  they  oppressed  the  republic,  were 
useful  auxiliaries  to  the  Argives  and  Arcadians. 
Whatever  these  nations  thought  proper  to  com- 
mand, the  soldiers  of  Euphron  were  ready  to 
obey  ;  and  partly  by  such  alacrity  in  their  ser- 
vice, partly  by  bribing^  the  principal  men  in 
Argos  and  Arcadia,  the  crafty  tyrant  expected 
to  prevent  those  neighbouring  communities  from 
interfering  in  the  domestic  afiairs  of  Sicyon. 
Hji  usurp-      Such  was  the  venality  and  corruption  of  the 
Sroed^ty"  Greeks,  that  his  detestable  policy  was  attended 
jEncwSe  ^th  success,  uutil  iEucas,  the  Stymphalian,  ob- 
liam         tained  the  command  of  the  Arcadians.     This 
man,  availing  himself  of  the  vicinity  of  Sicyon  to 
Stymphalus,  the  place  of  his  birth  and  residence, 

*•  Ta  fiw  TPi  KOI  xt"lfiwr$  ^tiwpprrrro*    Xcnoph.  p,  (524. 
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bad  formed  a  connection  with  the  oppressed  citi«  chap. 
zens  of  the  former,  .tineas,  perhaps^  had  not  ^  ^  J 
sufficiently  shared  the  largesses  of  Euphron ;. 
perhaps  the  humimity  of  his  nature  ^^  lamented 
the  sufferings  of  the  Sicyonians.  Whatever  was 
his  motive,  it  is  certain  that  he  endeavoured  to 
expel  their  tyrant,  and  to  restore  their  liberty. 

Euphron,  however,  had  the  dexterity  to  en-  Euphron 
gage  successively  in  his  favour  the  Lacedaemo-  "a^JS" 
nians,  Athenians,  and  Thebans.  He  spared  ^e^>^ 
neither  pains,  nor  promises,  nor  bribes.  He 
was  commonly  his  own  ambassador;  and  his 
activity  and  abilities  must  have  risen  far  above 
the  ordinary  pitch,  to  engage  the  principal  states 
of  Greece,  one  after  another,  to  support,  in  di- 
rect  opposition  to  their  principles,  the  tyranny 
of  a  single  man.  Insurrections  at  home,  and 
hostiUties  from  abroad,  at  length  occasioned  his 
downfall.  He  escaped  to  Thebes  with  the  great- 
est part  of  hi^  treasure.  His  enemies  sent  pro- 
per persons  to  counteract  his  intrigues  there. 
The  money,  however,  and  the  address  of  Eu- 
phron, prevailed  with  the  Theban  magistrates, 
and  he  expected  to  be  restored  in  triumph  by 
the  Thebans,  as  he  had  already  been  by  the 
Athenians.  But  the  Sicyonians,  who  followed 
him  to  Thebes,  perceivuig  his  familiarity  *^  with 
the  principal  men  of  that  city,  had  recourse  to 
the  only  expedient  that  seemed  capable  of  frus- 
trating his  designs,  and  assassinated  Euphron  in 

^  Xenophon  seems  to  approve  this  reason.  He  says,  JEneas  the 
Stymphatian,  vofwras  wic  w^ier^n  excu'  TO  w  2uawy»i,  "  Thinking  the 
grievances  of  the  Sicyonians  intdlerable." 

>*  Xls  Sff  impm  avrpK  oucitms  rou  apxowyi  vwoma,    Xenoph.  p.  6Z0» 
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CHAP,  the  CadmeBa,    while  the  Theban   archons  and 
XXXL     igenators  were  assembled  within  the  walls  of  that 

edifice.  ^ 
ThUac.         The  murderers  were  seized  ;  and  the  atrocity, 
Hci"  justi-  ^^  w^'^   ^  *^^   indignity   of  their  crime^  was 
strongly  represented  to  the  senate  by  one  of  the 
archons,  who  probably  regretted  the   death  of 
Euphron,  as  the  loss  of  a  wealthy  client.     The 
criminals  denied  the  fact,  till  one,  bolder  than 
the  rest,  not  only  avowed,  but  justified  theassas^ 
sination,  as  equally  lawful,  advantageous,  and 
honourable  :  and  so  little  horror  do  men  feel  at 
the  perpetration  of  crimes  which  prevail  in  their 
own  age,  and  with  which  their  fancies  are  fa- 
miliar, that  the  assassins  were  unanimously  ac- 
quitted by  the  Theban  senate,  whose  award  was 
approved  by  the  assembly,  ^ 
The  allies        Meanwhile,  the  war  languished  on  both  sides, 
Mk^p^*    and  the  hostile  confederacies  were  on  the  point 
"h'Tre^^^  t)f  being  dissolved.     The  Athenians  and  Arca- 
pubiicto    dians,  equally  disgusted  with  their   respective 
a  p^'S'^    ^^^^  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  and  mutual 
Thebes      ^®^^"^^  through  the  intervention  of  Lycomedes 
oijrmp.      the  Mantinsean,  who  was  slain  in  his  return  fSrom 
tc'866.  ^**^^»  *^y  a  party  of  Arcadian  exiles.     This 
negociation  gave  general  alarm :  the  Arcadians, 
who  had  entel^d  into  treaty  with  Athens,  were 
the  allies  of  Thebes  j  and  the  united  strength  of 
these  three  republics  was  at  that  time  sufficient 
to  subdue  and  enslave  the  rest  of  Greece.     TTie 
terror  was  increased  when  it  appeared  that  the 
Athenians  had  little  inclination  to  evacuate  se- 
veral places  in  the  Corinthian  territory,  which 

*»  Xenoph.  1.  vii.  p.  630.  si  Id.  ibid.  p.  es^i.  et  seq. 
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they  had  undertaken  to  defend  agmnst  the  Ar«  chap. 
cachans  and  Thebansu  By  seasonable  vigiloncet  c™^^ 
the  Corinthians  anticipated  a  design  too  unjust 
to  be  publicly  avowed;  they  cautiously  dis« 
^lembled  their  fears ;  gp*aciously  thanked  Chares, 
who  had  arrived  with  an  Athenian  fleet  on  pre- 
tence of  offering  them  his  service,  but  took  care 
not  to  adnut  him  within  their  harbours }  and  by 
extreme  kindness  and  condescension,  accom- 
panied with  warm  professions  of  gratitude  for 
the  protection  hitherto  afforded  them,  they  got 
rid  of  the  foreign  garrisons  without  coming  to 
an  open  rupture  with  the  Athenians.  But  the 
narrow  escape  which  they  had  made,  and  the 
dread  of  being  exposed  in  future  to  any  similar 
danger,  made  them  extremely  solicitous  to  pro- 
mote a  general  peace  on  the  terms  proposed  by 
Artaxerxes  and  the  Thebans.  Motives  of  the 
same  kind  influenced  the  cities  of  Achaia,  and 
the  little  republic  of  Phlius,  which,  together 
with  Corinth,  were  the  only  allies  that  remained 
faith&d  to  i^>arta.  A  similarity  o£  intet^erts  occa- 
sioned a  dose  communication  of  views  and 
measures  among  the  leaders  of  ail  those  comnrn^ 
nities;  who  agreed,  by  common  consent,  to 
dispatch  an  embassy  to  Sparta,  refuestiog  tiiat 
she  would  accqpt  the  conditions  cf  peace  lately  -  " 
ctkred  by  Thebesj  or  if  she  thought  it  inconsist> 
ent  with  honour  to  cede  her  jusA  pretensions  to 
Messen6,  tiiat  sbe  would  allow  her  fatthfUl,  but 
helpless  allies,  to  enter  into  a  separate  negoda* 
tidn  with  the  Theban  republic. 

The  reasonableness,  and  even  modesty,  of  this  Rcawn- 
request,  must  have  been  apparent  to  the  Spar-  this  de- 
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CHAP,  tans,  when  they  reflected  on  the  useful  services 
PKL^  ^£ ^l^g  allies,  and  considered  how  much  they  had 
already  suffered  in  their  cause.  The  PhHasians, 
in  particular,  had,  during  five  years,  given  such 
illustrious  proofs  of  their  unshaJcen  adherence  to 
Sparta,  as  stand  unrivalled  in  the  history  of  na- 
tional honour  and  fidelity.  Situated  in  the  midst 
of  enemies,  they  had  cmitinuaily,  since  the  battle 
of  Leuctra,  suffered  the  invasions  and  assaults 
of  the  Thebans,  Arcadians,  and  Argives.  Their 
territory  was  totally  wasted ;  their  city  closely 
besieged ;  their  citadel  more  than  once  surprised 
and  taken  ^  th^ir  wealth,  public  and  private,  was 
exhausted,  and  they  subsisted  precariously  on 
provisions  brought  from  Corinth,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  which  they  had  pledged  their  beasts  of 
burden  and  instruments  of  agriculture.  Yet, 
under  the  pressure  of  these  multiplied  calamities, 
they  had  preserved  their  fideUty  inviolate  :  they 
had  disdained  to  accept  the  peace  which  the  The- 
bans offered  them  on  condition  of  their  forsaking 
Sparta ;  even,  at  last,  they  were  determined  to 
negociate  with  Thebes  for  neutrality  alone  j  nor 
had  they  humbly  solicited  permission  to  embrace 
this  measure,  until  Corinth,  the  only  source  of 
their  subsistence,  seemed  ready  to  forsake  ^  them. 
I*©  ^gr-  The  strength  of  such  arguments,  urged  by 
berate  on  the  eloquence  of  Patrocles  the  Phliasian,  might 
^  "**"  have  softened,  if  any  thing  could  have  softened, 
the  inflexible  temper  of  the  Spartan  senate,  and 
disposed  that  assembly  to  prefer  the  interest  of 
their  allies,  and  thpir  own  immediate  safety,  to 
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the  doubtful  prospect  of  recovering  Messen^.  C  M  A  p. 
But  the  pretensions  <rf  this  extraordinary  people  i^^™'^ 
seem  to  have  become  more  lofty,  in  proportion 
to  their  inability  to  support  them ;  and,  on  that 
particular  occasion,  the  proud  obstinacy,  natural 
to  the  Spartans,  was  increased  by  an  animated 
speech  of  Archidamus,  full  of  the  most  confi- 
dent hopes,  and  glowing  with  all  the  zeal  of  his 
age,  his  situation,  and  his  character. 

He  spoke  with  contempt  concerning  the  de-  ^P^?]^^ 
fection  of  the  confederates.  "  The  liiliasians,  mw. 
the  inhabitants  of  Corinth  and  Achaia,  may, 
without  exciting  surprise,  express  an  anxiety  for 
peace ;  safety,  not  glory,  is  their  aim.  But  the 
Spartans  have  a  character  to  sustain,  which  it 
would  be  infamy  to  relinquish.  They  expect, 
not  barely  to  exist,  but  to  enjoy  glory  and  re- 
nown, the  true  sweeteners  of  existence ;  and,  if 
that  be  impossible,  they  must  perish !  Yet  is  not 
their  situation  desperate :  a  nation  can  never  be 
reduced  to  any  condition  of  diiNxess,  in  wfaicli 
a  warlike  genius,  and  a  well-regulated  govern- 
ment, may  not  afford  relief.  But  in  military  ex- 
perience and  abilities,  we  are  still  unrivalled; 
and  such  a  system  of  policy  as  we  enjoy,  no 
other  people  can  boast.  We  enjoy,  besides, 
temperate  and  laborious  habits,  the  contempt  of 
pleasure  and  wealth,  aa  ardour  for  martial  glory, 
and  an  ambition  for  honest  fame.  These  are 
powerful  auxiliaries,  when  protected  by  the  im- 
mortal gods,  whose  oracles  anciently  approved 
our  just  conquest  of  Messen^.  Nor,  though  the 
Corinthians  and  Achsans  forsake  us,  shall  we  be 
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CHAP,  destitate  of  warlike  allies.  The  Athenians^  ever 
*^^'  jealou9  of  Thebes,  their  most  formidable  neigh^ 
bpur,  will  again  take  arms  in  our  cause.  Diony- 
sius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  gives  us  hope  of  far- 
ther assistance ;  the  King  of  Egypt,  and  many 
princes  of  Asia,  declared  en^nies  to  Artaxerxes, 
are  all  naturally  our  friends*  We  possess,  be« 
sides,  though  not  the  persons  and  actual  service, 
the  hearts  and  affections,  at  least,  of  whatever  is 
most  eminent  in  Greece.  In  all  the  republics, 
whoevei*  is  distinguished  by  his  faiQe,  his  wealth, 
or  his  virtues,  though  he  may  not  accompany 
our  standai  d,  secretly  wishes,  success  to  our  arms. 
I  am  of  opinion  too,  that  the  crowd  *^  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, that  mob  on  which  we  at  first  too 
vainly  relied,  will  at  length  return  to  their  duty. 
They  have  obtained  none  of  those  advantages, 
the  vain  prospect  of  which  urged  them  torevcit. 
Instead  of  acquiring  the  independent  govem-* 
ment  of  their  own  laws,  they  have  faUen  a  prey 
to  lawless  anarchy,  or  been  subjected  to  the  in- 
human cruelty  of  tyrants.  The  bloody  seditions, 
of  which  they  once  knew  the  nature  by  report 
only,  they  have  long  exp^enced ;  and  there  are 
actually  more  exiles  from  particular  cities,  than 
were  formerly  from  all  Pelc^onnesw.  But  even 
banishment  is  happiness  to  those  who,  while  they 
remained  at  home^  butchered  eaoh  other  at  the 
altars;  and  who,  instead  of  that  peaceful  a^^un- 
dance  which  they  enjo}^d  under  the  Sp«rtan 

^  OxAof.  Isgcnt.,  iit  fiiMd,    H^  ffieans  the  Arcadiani^  EK/mf, 
Jkc  formerly  allies  of  6parta« 
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government,  perished  for  want  of  bread.  Such  chap. 
is  the  condition  of  the  Peloponnesians,  whose  ^^^^^ 
lands  have  been  laid  waste,  their  cities  desolated, 
and  that  constitution  and  those  laws,  under 
which  they  oqce  lived  the  happiest  of  men,  over- 
turned  from  the  foundation.  We  might  subdue 
them  by  force ;  but  that  is  not  necessary ;  they 
will  voluntarily  return  to  their  allegiance,  and 
solicit  our  protection,  as  alone  calculated  to  al- 
leviate their  misery,  and  prevent  their  total  ruin. 
"  But  had  we  nothing  of  this  kind  to  expect, 
and  were  the  one  half  of  Greece  not  more  dbi- 
posed  to  injure  us,  than  the  other  to  abet  their 
injustice,  1  have  still  one  resolution  to  propose, 
harsh  indeed  and  severe,  but  becoming  those 
sentiments  which  have  ever  animated  the  Spar- 
tans. Prosperity,  that  conceals  the  infamy  of 
cowardice,  robs  fortitude  of  half  its  glory.  It  is 
adversity  alone  that  can  display  the  full  lustre 
of  a  firm  and  manly  character.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, that  rather  tJiau  cede  a  territory,  which 
your  ancestors  acquired  by  the  blood  and  labour 
of  twenty  victorious  campaigns,  you  should  re- 
move from  Sparta  your  wives,  children,  and 
parents,  who  will  be  received  with  kindness  in 
Italy,  Sicily,  Cyrene,  and  many  parts  of  Asia* 
Those  who  are  fit  to  bear  arms  must  also  leave 
tbe  isity,  and  carry  nothing  from  thence  that 
may  not  easily  be  transported.  They  must, 
then,  fix  on  some  post  well  fortified  by  nature, 
and  which  art  may  render  secure  against  every 
hostile  assault.  This,  henceforth,  must  be  their 
F  r  4 
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CHAP,  city  and  country ;  and  from  this,  as  a  centre, 
xxxf.    jj^^y  must  on  all  sides  infest  the  enemy,  until 
either  the  Thebans  remit  their  arrogance,  or  the 
last  of  the  Spartans  perish.  '*  *^ 
The  Spar-      The  speech  of  Archidamus  expressed  the  ge- 
termin^to  neral  sense  of  his  country.     The  allies  were  dis- 
m  SYmu-  °^^^^^  ^t^  permission  to  act  as  best  suited  their 
convenience,   but  with  assurance  that  Sparta 
would  never  listen  to  any  terms  of  accommo- 
dation while  deprived  of  Messen^.     With  this 
answer  the  ambassadors  returned  to  their  respec- 
tive cities.     Soon  afterwards,   they  were  dis- 
patched to   Thebes,   where,  having  proposed 
their  demands,  they  were  offered  admission  into 
the  Theban  confederacy.     They  answered,  that 
this  was  not  peace,  but  only  a  change  of  the 
war ;  and  at  length,  after  various  propositions 
and  reasonings,  they  obtained  the  much-desired 
neutrality.  ^ 
Ambitious       The  Spartans,  thus  deserted  on  every  side, 
fipami-      would  probably  have  been  the  victims  of  their 
Md life      pride  and  obstinacy,  if  circumstances,  imforeseen 
Thebans,    fey  Archidamus,  had  not  prevented  the  Thebans 
civ.  1, '      and  Arcadians  from  carrying  on  the  war  with 
A.  c.  364.  ^.jj^jj.  usual  animosity.     Projects  of  glory  and 
ambition  had  disarmed  the  resentment  of  E^a- 
minondas.    That  active  and  enterprising  leader, 
who  thought  that  nothing  was  done,  while  any 
thing  was  neglected,  had  concerted  measures  for 
making  Thebes  mistress  of  the  sea.    The  atten- 
tion and  labour  of  the  republic  were  directed  to 
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this  important  object :  preparations  were  made  chap. 
at  Aulis  with  silence  and  celerity ;  and,  when  ^ 
the  design  seemed  ripe  for  execution,  Epami- 
nondas  sailed  to  Rhodes,  Chios,  and  Byzantium, 
to  co-operate  with  those  maritime  states,  which 
had  already  begun  to  feel  the  severe  yoke  <^the 
Athenians,  and  become  eager  to  shake  it  off. 
But  the  vigUance  of  the  latter,  who  had  sent  Dkeoo- 
out  a  strong  fleet  under  Laches,  a  commander  JK^J^ 
of  reputation  and  ability,  prevented  the  danger-  yntwoi 
ous  consequences  of  this  defection ;  and  the 
Theban  arms  were,  at  the  same  time,  summoned 
to  a  service  which  more  immediately  concerned 
their  interest  and  honour. 

Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Fherae,  began^  once  l,^  exp©- 
more  to  display  the  resources  of  his  fertile  genius,  ^^-^ 
and  the  inhuman  cruelty  of  his  temper.     His  intoTbes- 
numerous  mercenaries,  whom  he  collected  and  oijIL,^ 
kept  together  with  singular  address,  and  the  se-  «▼•  *• 
cret  assistance  of  Athens,  enabled  him  to  over- 
run  the  whole  territory,  and  to  gain  possession 
of  all  the  principal  cities  of  Thessaly.**     The 
oppressed  Thessalians  had  recourse  to  Thebes, 
whose  powerflil  protection  they  had  so  ha^^ily 
experienced  on  former  occasions,   and  whose 
standard  they  had  uniformly  followed,  with  an 
alacrity  which  afforded  a  sufficient  pledge  of  their 
gratitude.    The  Thebans  decreed  to  assist  them 
with  ten  thousand  men,  and  the  command  was  . 
entrusted  to  Pelopidas,  the  personal  enemy  of 

V  Plutarch,  in  Pdopid. 
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CHAP.  Alexander.  But  the  day  appointed  for  the  march 
^^f^j  y99A  darkened  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
gr^ly  diminished  the  arniiy>  as  Pelopidas  was 
unwilling  to  exact  the  reluctant  services  of  men 
dispiiiited  by  the  imaginary  terrors  of  superstition. 
Such  only  as,  despising  vain  oniiens,  desired  to 
follow  th^r  belov^  gener{^,  were  conducted  into 
Thes^aly ;  and  being  joined  by  Uieir  allies  in 
that  country  near  the  town  of  Pharsalus,  they 
encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Cyno- 
scepbate. 
He  is  slain  The  tyrant  approached  with  an  army  twenty 
tic^of  c^"  thousand  strong,  boldly  offering  them  battle.  Nor 
noscepha-  did  Pelopidas  decline  the  engagement,  though 
his  foot  were,  in  number,  inferior  to  the  enemy. 
The  action  began  with  the  cavalry,  and  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  Thebans ;  but  the  mercenaries 
of  Alexander  having  gained  the  advantage  of  the 
ground;  pressed  with  vigour  the  Theban  and 
The399Jian  infantry.  In  this  emergency,  Pelopi- 
das rode  up,  and  eQcouragii^  the  retir^ig  troops 
with  his  voice  and  action,  gave  them  such  fresh 
spitit$%  that  Alexander  supposed  them  to  have 
received  a  con/siderable  reinforcement.  The  mer- 
wmxiepi  were  pressed  in  their  turn,  and  thrown 
into  di^ofider.  Pelopidas,  dating  his  eye  through 
t}^  bFokm  rmkSf  espied  Alexander  in  the  right 
Yfi»gf  rjdlying  hia  mm$  and  preparing  to  advance 
with  his  wual  intrjepidjity#  At  this  sight,  the 
Thehan  was  no  longer  master  pf  his  passion. 
Naturally  a  foe  to  tyrants,  he  beheld  a  personal 
foe  in  the  tyrant  Alexander.  Accompanied  by 
12 
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a  fewhoroemen,  he  impetuously  rushed  forward^  chap, 
calling  aloud  to  his  adversary,  and  challeii^Qg  v^^'^ 
him  to  single  combat*  Alexander,  feariqg  to 
meet  the  man  whom  he  had  injured,  retired  be- 
hind his  guards,  who  received,  first  with  a  shower 
of  javelins,  and  then  with  their  spears,  the  little 
band  of  Pelqpidas ;  who,  after  producing  such 
carnage^  as  Homer  ascribes  to  the  rage  of  Dio- 
med  or  Achilles,  fell  a  victim  bo  the  blindness 
of  his  own  ungovernable  fury.  Meanwhile^  his 
troops  advancing  to  the  relief  of  their  general,  the 
guards  of  the  tyrant  were  repelled ;  the  Thebans^ 
with  the^r  allies,  proved  victorious  in  every  part 
pf  the  battle ;  the  enemy  were  dispersed  in  flight, 
and  pursued  with  the  loss  of  three  thousand  men. 

But  the  death  of  Pel<^idas  threw  a  gloom  over  Honour* 
the  victory.  He  was  hwnented  by  the  Thebans  ^i^!' 
and  Thessalians  with  immoderate  demonstrations 
of  sorrow.  Accompanied  by  an  innumerable 
crowd  of  real  mourners,  his  body  was  ca]:ried  in 
pipcesi^QQ  to  Hi^bea.  The  Thessalians,  in  whose 
service  be  bad  fallen,  requested  the  honowr  of* 
$v|)p)ying  the  expences  of  hia  iuneraU  which  was 
celebn^d  with  every  circumstance  of  sad  mag- 
nificence* The  multitude  recollected  the  eclipse 
which  preceded  his  d^aitqre»  and  which,  as  they 
believed,  announced  his  misfortune;  imd>  in  al- 

^  Diodonis  wffs^  that  tha  bo^m  of  UM»ffB  whon  heilew  cov^rod^ 
long  tract  of  ground.  Plutarch  is  equally  hyperbolical.  The  battles 
of  Homer  rendered  the  marrellous  in  military  description  too  fami- 
liar to  the  Greek  historians,  I  mean  Diodonis.  Plutaodl,  P«u«nias  ; 
Thucydides  and  Xenophon  knew  their  daty  h^^- 
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CHAP,  lusion  to  that  fatal  omen,  exclaimed^  <^  That  the 
XXXI.  ^  ^^^  ^£.  •jijgjj^  ^^  f^j.  gyg,.  ^gt^f »    j^^  Thebans 

appomted  Malcitas  and  Diogeiton  to  the  com- 
Tbetjnmt  mand  in  iThessaly.    The  tyrant  was  again  de- 
3i'EMa)n-  feated,  and  stripped  of  all  his  conquests.     But 
v^^*^      what  appears  extraordinary,  he  was  allowed  to 
live  and  reign  in  Pherae",  while  the  neighbouring 
cities  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  Thebes, 
^e  The       The  foreign  expeditions  which  have  been  de- 
molish Or-  scribed,  were  not  the  only  causes  that  diverted 
chomfenus.  ^^^  attention  of  the  Thebans  from  the  afl^rs 
of  Peloponnesus.     While  Epaminondas  was  em- 
ployed abroad  in  the  fleet,  and  Pelopidas  in  Thes- 
saly,  the  government  of  Thebes  was  on  the  point 
of  being  overturned  by  an  aristocratical  faction. 
The  inhabitants  of  Orchomenus,  the  second  city 
in  Boeotia,  and  ancientiy  the  rival  of  Thebes  •*, 
entered  into  this  conspiracy,  which  was  to  be  ex- 
ecuted at  the  annual  review  of  the  Orchomenian 
troops.    But  the  plot  was  discovered  by  the  fears 
or  the  repentance  of  some  accomplices,  who  be- 
came informers.    The  cavalry  of  Orchomenw^ 
to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  were  surrounded 
and  cut  to  pieces  in  the  Thett^n  market-place. 
Nor  did  this  vengeance  satisfy  the  enraged  mul- 
titude, who  marched  in  a  body  to  Orchomenus, 
besieged  and  took  the  city,  rased  it  to  the  ground^ 
put  the  men  of  full  age  to  the  sword,  and  dragged 
their  wives  and  children  into  captivity.® 
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While  operationst  destructive  or  fhiitlessy  em«  chap. 
ployed  the  activity  of  Thebes,  her  allies  in  Area-  v^™^ 
dia  were  occupied  with  designs  still  more  blame-  The  Area- 
able.  Their  own  strength  and  numbers,  together  o^^lT 
with  a  confidence  in  Athens,  their  new  c(mfede>  ^^p^ 

~  pwne  to 

rate,  encouraged  the  Arcadians  to  give  full  scope  celebrate 
to  that  ambition,  by  which  they  had  been  long  oiyS^' 
animated.  To  pave  the  way  for  the  total  con-  ^^*  ^• 
quest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  in  which  they  had  al- 
ready obtained  a  dangerous  ascendant,  they  began 
by  wrestling  several  places  from  the  Elians,  the 
least  wariike,  and  most  wealthy,  of  their  neigh- 
bours. The  Elians,  worsted  in  every  encounter 
with  the  aiemy,  craved  the  assiiitance  of  Sparta, 
which  being  reinforced  by  the  Achasans,  (not- 
withstandingtheneutraUty  so  recently  stipulated,) 
made  several  vigorous  but  unsuccessful  effi>rts, 
for  the  defence  of  the  £lian  territory.  The  Ar- 
cadians stiU  pushed  their  conquests  in  that  coun- 
try, gaining  one  town  afler  an<^er,  and  at  length 
Olympia  itself,  the  most  precious  jewel  <^  the 
Elians,  and  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. As  possessors  of  the  sacred  city,  and 
by  virtue  of  a  pretended  right  derived  &%m  the 
inhabitants  of  Pisa,  an  ancient  but  decayed,  place 
in  the  neighbouihood  of  Olympia,  the  Arcadians 
prepared  to  celebrate  the  hundred  and  fourth 
Olympiad,  the  time  of  which  was  at  hand.  At  the 
approach  of  this  august  festival,  the  concourse, 
as  usual,  was  great  from  every  part  of  Greece ; 
hostilities  were  suspended ;  and  all  parties  united 
in  common  amusements,  and  common  religious 
solemnities. 
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CHAP.  The  prayers  and  sacrifices  were  peribrmed,  and 
^^f^'  *^®  mUitary  games  bad  begun,  when  the  perform- 
which  me  ers  and  spectators  were  alarmed  by  the  sudden 
^J^^'  clashing  of  armour,  and  the  sight  of  a  real  battle. 
T^^ii^  ^^  Elians  had  marched  forth  with  their  whole 
in  armt.  foTce,  and  surprised  the  Arcadians,  who,  with  two 
thousand  Argives,  and  a  body  of  Athenian  cavalry 
amounting  to  four  hundred,  guarded  the  sacred 
grores  and  temples  of  Olympia.  The  vigour  <^ 
their  unexpected  assault  successively  repelled 
these  intruders,  who  fled  in  disorder  through  the 
streets,  and  were  pursued  by  the  Elians  with  an 
inspired  valour,  "since,*'  says  Xenophon,"Heaven 
alone  can  do,  in  one  day,  what  no  other  power 
can  accomplish  bat  in  great  length  of  time*— make 
cowaids  courageous.*'**  The  Arcadians^  how- 
ever, recovering  from  their  consternation,  begian 
to  rally.  The  assailants  were  resisted  with  ob-* 
stinacy ;  but  did  not  retire,  till  having  lost  Stra- 
tolas  their  commander,  with  other  brave  men, 
they  retreated  in  good  order,  after  giving  a  cor^ 
spicuous  proof  of  their  courage  and  intrepidity 
to  those  who  had  long  deq>ised  the  softne^of 
their  iinwailike  character*  The  Arcadians 're- 
newed the  guard  with  double  vigilance ;  fortified 
the  avenues  that  led  to  the  Stadium  and  Hippo- 
drome \  and  having  taken  these  necessary  {>recau- 
tions  against  a  second  surprise^  proceeded  wilh 
the  rrmairting  ceromonies  of  the  festival,  which, 

KOI  w  ^pf  a«o3ci{ai*  mi4ft,tn9i  •vSc  -or  mf  w«AAy  XP*^  ^fw  ^  wrps 
rnkKipunn  woina^iw,     P.  6J9. 
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thougli  brought  to  an  undisturbed  conclusion,  chap. 
was  never  acknowledged  in  the  records  of  the  v^™'^ 
Elians. « 
AflercelebratinfftheOlympicgainesitheniixed  ^hc  Area- 

r.         ^        X  J  ^     xi.   •  ^*        *an8  seize 

concourse  ot  people  returned  to  theur  respective  ihe  oiym- 
homes,  and  the  Arcadians  found  themselves  sole  Jlj^j^^*" 
masters  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jupi^r,  con* 
taining  the  cdUiected  treasures  of  many  centuries, 
the  rich  gifts  of  vanity  and  superstition.  Oppor^ 
tunity,  joined  to  want,  is  naturally  the  mother  of 
injustice.  The  Arcadians,  who,  to  promote  their 
ambitious  designs,  had  raised  a  body  of  standing 
troops  called  Eparitoi,  laid  hold  of  the  sacred 
treasure,  in  order  to  pay  tliose  mercenaiies,  whose 
demands  they  were  otherwise  incapable  of  satis-* 
fying,  without  gr^t  inconvenience.  The  Manti-  V^^  Man. 
nseans  first  protested  against  this  unwarrantable  protest' 
rapacity.     Instead  of  accepting  their  proportion  ^,*"j^. 
of  the  plunder,  they  imposed,  for  the  payment  piety. 
of  the  mercenaries,  a  tax  on  themselves,  of  which 
they  transmitted  the  produce  to  the  archons,  or 
magistrates,  £4[)pointed  by  the  Ten  Tbousimd  to 
administer  the  general  concerns  of  the  Arcadian 
nation.    The  archobs,  who  had  themilelves  freely 
handled  the  sacred  money,  represented  to  their 
constituents  the  affected  delicacy  of  the  Manti« 
nceans,  aft  an  dbstinacy  extrraoely  dangerous  to 
the  states  of  Arcadia,  imd  insinuated  that  this 
unreasonable  regard  for  justice  and  piety  molt 
probably  concealed  some  very  crin^id  design. 

«5  Xenoph.  Ifii.  p.  638.  ct  leq.  A  Diodonw,  itV.  c.SJ. 
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CHAP.       The  Ten  Thousand,  or,  as  we  should  say,  the 
XX3Q.  ^  States-GeneraU  listened  to  this  insidious  accusa- 
The  tion;   and  sununoned  the  municipal  magistrates 

GenwJof  ^^  MantinsBa  to  appear  and  answer  for  their  con- 
Aic9diA  duct.  They  refused  to  obey ;  a  detachment  of 
t?e  raoiu-  the  Eparitoi  was  sent  to  bring  them  by  force ;  the 
tion  of  the  Mantinawms  shut  their  gates  j  this  firmness  roused 
the  attention  of  the  States ;  and  many  members 
of  weight  in  that  assembly  began  to  suspect  that 
the  Mantinaeans  must  possess  some  secret  ground 
of  confidence,  that  encouraged  them  to  set  at 
defiance  an  authority  which  they  were  bound  to 
revere.  They  reflected,  first,  on  the  alarming" 
consequences  to  which  Arcadia  might  be  exposed 
by  plundering  the  shrines  of  Jupiter ;  and  then 
on  the  injustice  and  impiety  of  the  deed  itself. 
These  sentiments,  enforced  by  t^he  superstition 
of  the  age,  spread  with  rapidity  in  the  assembly: 
it  was  determined  thenceforth  to  abstain  from  a 
consecrated  fund,  the  violation  of  which  might 
prove  dangerous  to  themselves,  and  entail  a  curse 
on  their  posterity ;  and,  to  prevent  the  bad  con- 
sequences of  the  desertion  of  the  Eparitoi,  whose 
pay  must  thereby  be  diminished,  many  wealthy 
Arcadians,  who  could  subsist  on  their  private  in- 
comes, enrolled  themselves  in  their  stead, 
•ndrc  These  measures,  though   approved  by  the 

Oiympia    States,  gave  great  imeasiness  to  the  archons,  to 
Elimf .      ***^  mercenaries,  and  to  all  who  had  shared  the 
Olympic  spoil,  lest  they  might  be  called  to  ac- 
count for  their  rapacity,  and  compelled  to  refund 
the  sums  which  they  had  embezzled.    To  pre- 

12 
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vent  this  danger,  they  had  recourse  to  the  The^  chap. 
bans,  from  whom  they  requested  immediate  s^^L/ 
assistance,  on  pretence  that  the  States  of  Arcadia 
were  ready  to  revolt  to  Sparta.  The  States,  on 
the  other  hand,  sent  an  embassy  requesting  the 
Thebans  not  to  pass  the  Isthmus,  until  they 
should  receive  farther  invitation.  Nor  were  they 
satisfied  with  barely  counteracting  the  negociar 
tions  of  their  enemies.  Having  determined  not 
to  derive  any  benefit  from  the  wealth  of  Olym-. 
pia,  they  thought  proper  to  restore  that  city,  ^ 
well  as  the  direction  of  the  games  to  those  who 
had,  from  time  immemorial,  enjoyed  both,  ^nd  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  the  Elians,  who  solicited  it 
with  much  earnestness,  as  a  measure  highly  con- 
ducive to  the  general  interestof  the  Peloponnesus.  ThoMwhd 

The  congress,  assembled  for  this  beneficial  pur-  ^£3* 
pose,  was  held  at  Tegea,  and  consisted  of  depu-  the  o\ym- 
ties  from  Elis,  and  from  many  cities  of  Arcadia.  wJ^e 
When  matters  were  seemingly  adjusted  to  the  ^^^  ^- 
satis&ction  of  all  parties,  entertainments,  as  usual,  throufffa 
were  prepared  j   and  the  deputies,  except  those  Theblm!!.^ 
of  Mant'meea,  most  of  whom  were  invited  home 
by  the  vicinity  of  their  city,  remained  at  Tegei^ 
to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Peace.  While  they  were  • 
employed  in  drinking  and  merriment,  the  archons, 
and  such  others  as  dreaded  the  consequem^es  of 
this  hasty  accommodation,  addressed  themselves 
to  a  Tlieban  general,  who  commanded  a  consid^N 
able  body  of  Boeotian  troops  that  had  long  gar« 
risoned,Tegea,  in-order  to  secure  the  fidelity  pf 
that  place  and  the  adjacent  territpry.  The  Theban 
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CHA  P.  had  himself  made  free  with  the  sacred  treasure; 
jmAL  jy^^  ^^  therefore  easily  prevailed  on  to  embrace 
any  measure  that  might  prevent  an  inquiry  into 
that  sacrilege.  Nothing  speared  so  proper  for 
this  purpose  as  to  seize  and  detain  the  unsu^ect- 
ing  deputies,  who  consisted  of  the  leading  men 
from  most  cities  of  Arcadia.  This  scheme  was 
no  sooner  proposed,  than  carried  into  execution. 
The  gates  of  Tegea  were  secured ;  a  body  of 
armed  men  surrounded  the  place  of  entertain* 
ment ;  the  deputies,  who  had  prolonged  to  a 
late  hour  the  joys  of  festivity,  were  taken  unpre- 
pared, and  conducted  to  various  places  of  con- 
finement, their  number  being  too  great  for  one 
prison  to  contain.  ^ 
Th«  pri-  Next  day,  the  Mantinaeans,  being  apprised  of 
||U"iSJrty.  this  unexpected  event,  dispatched  mes8engei*s,  de- 
manding some  few  of  their  citizens  who  happened 
to  remain  at  Tegea,  afler  the  departure  of  their 
companions ;  and  at  the  same  time  acquainting 
the  magistrates  of  that  place,  the  archons,  and  the 
Theban  general,  that  no  Arcadian  could  be  put 
to  death  without  a  fair  and  open  trial.  They  like- 
wise, without  loss  c^  time,  despatched  an  embassy 
to  the  several  cities  of  Arcadia,  rousing  them  to 
arms  in  their  own  defence,  and  exhorting  them  to 
rescue  their  imprisoned  citizens,  and  to  avenge 
the  insult  offered  to  the  general  body  of  the  nation. 
When  those  who  had  committed  the  outn^e,  and 
especially  the  Theban  general,  were  acquainted 
with  the  vigour  of  these  proceedings,  they  began 

^  ••  Xenoph.  p.  «4o. 
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to  be  more  alarmed  than  before.  As  they  had  chap. 
seized  but  few  Mantinseans,  they  could  derive  v^^P^ 
little  advantage  from  the  hostages  of  that  city 
whose  resentment  they  had  most  reason  to  fear. 
They  were  sensible  of  deserving  the  indignation 
of  Arcadia,  and  that  the  general  voice  of  Greece 
must  condemn  the  irregularity  and  violence  of 
their  measures.  Intimidated  by  such  reflections, 
the  Theban  commander  at  once  set  the  prisoners 
at  liberty;  and,  appearing  next  day  before  an  as- 
sembly as  numerous  as  could  be  collected  in  such 
troublesome  times,  endeavoured  to  excuse  his 
conduct,  by  saying,  that  he  had  heard  of  the 
march  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army  towards  the 
frontier,  and  that  several  of  the  deputies,  whom 
he  had  seized,  were  prepared  to  betray  Tegea  to 
the  public  enemy.  The  Arcadians  were  not  the 
dupes  of  this  shallow  artifice :  yet  they  abstained 
from  avenging  their  own  wrongs,  and  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Thebes,  who  might  explain  the  injury 
that  had  been  committed,  and  arraign-the  guilty.^ 

Upon  hearing  the  accusation,  Epaminondas,  Epami- 
who  was  then  general  of  the  Boeotians,  declared,  prc%reito 
that  his  countrymen  had  done  better  in  seizing,  mardiinto 
than  in  discharging  the  Arcadians,  whose  conduct  ponnesus, 
was  highly  blameable  in  making  peace  without  ^f'^* 
the  advice  of  their  confederates.  "Be  assured^"  ^!}S* 
continued  he  to  the  ambassadors,  **  that  the  The-  coufedc 
bans  will  march  into  Arcadia,  and  support  their  oJf^^ 
friends  in  that  province.''    This  resolution,  which  civ.  2. 
expressed  the  general  sense  of  the  republic,  was 

«7  Xenoph.  p.  641. 
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CHAP,  heard  with  great  indignation  by  the  Arcadiait 
XXXL  ^i2Ltes,  and  their  allies  of  Elis  and  Achaia.  They 
observed,  that  the  Thebans  could  not  have  felt, 
much  less  have  expressed,  any  displeasure  at  the 
peace  of  Peloponnesus,  if  they  had  not  deemed 
it  their  interest  to  perpetuate  the  divisions  and 
hostilities  of  a  country  which  they  wished  U> 
weaken  and  to  subdue.  They  entered  into  a 
stricter  alliance  with  each  other,  and  prepared 
for  a  vigorous  defence ;  sending  ambassadors  to 
Athens  and  Sparta,  that  the  former  might  be 
ready  to  thwart  the  measures  of  a  neighbouring 
and  rival  state,  and  that  the  latter  might  take 
arms  to  maintain  the  independence  of  that  por- 
tion o£  Greece,  of  which  the  valour  of  Sparta  had 
long  formed  the  stiength  and  bulwark. 
His  last  During  these  hostile  preparations,  Epaminon- 
fnt^hat "  das  took  the  field  with  all  the  Boeotians,  with  the 
country.  Euboeaus,  and  with  a  strong  body  of  Thessalians, 
civ.  2.  partly  supplied  by  Alexander,  and  partly  raised 
JL  c.  365.  j^y  ^Yi^  cities  which  Pelopidas  had  recently  de- 
livered from  the  yoke  of  that  cruel  tyrant.  Upon 
his  arrival  in  the  Peloponnesus,  he  expected  to 
be  joined  by  the  Argives,  the  Messenians,  and 
several  cojnmunities  of  Arcadia,  particularly  the 
inhabitantsof  Tegea  and  Megalopolis.  With  these 
hopes,  lie  proceeded  southward  to  Nemea,  an  an- 
cient city  in  the  Argive  territory,  distinguished 
by  the  games  celebrated  in  honour  of  Hercules. 
There  he  encamped  for  several  days,  with  an  in- 
tention  to  intercept  the  Athenians,  whose  nearest 
route  into  Peloponnesus  lay  through  the  district 
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of  Nemea^  convinced  that  nothing  could  more  chap. 
contribute  than  an  advantage  over  that  peq)le  in  ^^^^^ 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  to  animate  the 
courage,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
Theban  partisans  in  every  part  of  Greece.  But 
this  scheme  was  defeated  by  the  prudence  of  the 
Athenians,  who,  instead  of  marching  through  the 
Isthmus,  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Laconia,  and  pro^ 
ceeded  from  thence  to  join  their  confederates  at 
Mantinsea.  Apprised  of  this  design,  Epaminon-* 
das  moved  his  cainp,  and  marched  forward  to 
Tegea,  which  being  strongly  fortified,  and  enjoy* 
ing  a  lofty  and  central  situation,  was  judiciously 
chosen  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  bis  Pelopon* 
nesian  confederates.  Having  continued  several 
weeks  at  Tegea,  he  was  much  disappointed  that 
none  of  the  neighbouring  towns  sent  to  offer  their 
submission,  and  to  solicit  the  protection  of  the 
Theban  arms.  This  waste  of  time  gave  him  the 
more  uneasiness,  as  his  command  was  limited  to 
a  short  term.  The  strength  of  the  enemy  at 
Mantinaea  was  continually  increasing.  Agesi- 
laus  liad  already  conducted  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  the  frontier  of  Arcadia.  If  they  likewise  should 
join,  the  combined  forces  would  prove  superior 
to  the  army  of  Epaminondas,  which  amounted  to 
thirty  thousand  in  number,  and  of  which  the 
cavalry  alone  e?:ceeded  three  thousand.  Con- 
sidering these  circumstances,  he  suddenly  deter- 
mined on  an  enterprise,  which,  if  crowned  with 
success,  would  render  the  present  hitherto  fruit- 
less expedition  not  unworthy  of  his  former  fame. 
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CHAP.       Having  decamped  with  his  whole  army  in  the 
XXXI.  ^  night,    he  performed  a  hasty  march  of  thirty 
FaUs  in  his  milcs,  in  Order  to  surprise  Sparta ;  and  had  not 
si^riS^^^  the  extraordinary  swiftness  of  a  Cretan  deserter 
Sparu;     apprised  Agesilaus  of  the  danger,  that  city  would 
have  been  taken  unprepared,  and  totally  inca- 
pable of  resistance.  ^    The  bulk  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian army  had  proceeded  too  far  on  the  road 
to  Mantinaaa,  to  anticipate  the  design  of  the 
enemy  ;  but  the  aged  King,  with  his  son  Archi- 
damus,  returned,  with  a  small  but  valiant  band, 
to  the  defence  of  Sparta.     The   engagement 
which  followed,  as  related  by  Xenophon,  appears 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  that  history  re- 
cords.    Epaminondas  had  employed  every  pre- 
caution which  his  peculiar  sagacity  could  suggest ; 
he  did  not  approach  Sparta  by  those  narrow 
roads,  where  a  superiority  of  numbers  would 
afford  him  small  advantage ;  he  did  not  draw 
up  his  forces  in  the  plain,  in  which,  while  en- 
tering the  town,  they  might  have  been  annoyed 
with  missile  weapons  j  nor  did  he  allow  an  op- 
portunity of  surprising  him  by  stratagem  or  am- 
buscade, in  the  management  of  which  the  Spar- 
tan^  were  at  all  times  so  dexterous.     Seizing  an 
eminence  which  commanded  the  town,  he  deter- 
mined to  descend  into  it  with  every  advantage 
on  his  side,  and  without  the  seeming  possibility 
of  being  exposed  to  any  inconvenience.    But 

^  Xenophon  says,  cMnrcp  Kcorrtay  troKrmrcurur  tfftifAOV  ruy  afiw9Vfi^ 
WW.  Xenophon,  p.  644.  •*  As  a  nest  quite  destitute  of  iu  de- 
fenders." 
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the  issue  of  so  well^^oncerted  an  enterprisei  the  c  h  A  p^ 
historian  hesitates  whether  to  refer  to  a  particu-  v5^fL/ 
lar  providence  of  the  gods,  or  to  ascribe  to  the 
invincible  courage  of  men  actuated  by  despair. 
Archidamus,  with  scarcely  an  hundred  men, 
opposed  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  cut  down 
the  first  ranks,  and  advanced  to  assault  the  re- 
mainder. Then,  strange  to  relate !  those  The- 
bans,  says  Xenophon,  who  breathed  tire,  who 
had  so  often  conquered,  who  were  far  superior 
in  number,  and  who  possessed  the  advantage  of 
the  ground,  shamefully  gave  way.  The  Spar- 
.tans  pursued  them  with  impetuosity,  but  were 
.soon  repelled  with  loss ;  for  the  divinity,  whose 
.assistance  had  produced  this  extraordinary  vic- 
tory, seems  also  to  have  prescribed  the  limits 
beyond  which  it  was  not  to  extend.  ^^ 

Epaminondas,  foiled  in  an  attempt  which  pro-  and  in  that 
.mised  such  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  did  not  il^ntinsa; 
sink  under  his  disappointment.  As  he  had  rea^ 
son  to  believe  that  the  whole  forces  at  Mantinssa 
would  be  withdrawn  from  that  place  to  the  de- 
fence of  Sparta,  he  immediately  sounded  a  re- 
treat, returned  to  Tegea  with  the  utmost  expe- 

^  Plutarch  tells  a  story  on  this  occasion,  of  o  young  Spartan, 
•nMied  Isadasy  vho  8tr^>ped  naked,  anointed  himself  with  oil,  sallied 
forth  with  a  spear  io  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  and  traced 
his  path  in  blood  through  the  thickest  of  the  enemy.  He  returned 
unhurt,  was  crowned  for  his  valour,  but  fined  for  fighting  without 
his  diield.  Plut.  in  AgesiL  To  a  modem  refuler,  Xenophon's  ac- 
.count  of  the  battle  will  appear  too  pompous  a  description  of  the 
efiect  of  panic  terror  with  which  the  Thebans  were  inspired,  by  find* 
Ing,  instead  ofvwrrtav  tpvfu^y,  *'  a  defenceless  nest,"  the  vigorous  «p- 
{KMitlon  of  men  in  arms. 
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CHAP«  dition,  and  allowing  liis  infantry  to  take  tini^ 
^^^'j  for  rest  and  refreshment,  he,  with  admirable 
presence  of  mind,  ordered  the  horse  to  advance 
forward  to  Mantina^  (which  was  distant  only 
twelve  miles,)  and  to  maintain  their  ground  until 
his  arrival  vnth  the  rest  of  the  army*  He  ex- 
pected  to  find  the  Mantinaeans  totally  unpre- 
pared for  such  a  visit ;  and,  a&  it  was  then  au- 
tumn, he  doubted  not  that  most  of  the  townsmen 
would  be  employed  in  the  country,  in  reaping 
and  bringing  in  the  com.  His  plan  was  wise» 
and  well  executed.  The  situation /of  the  Man- 
tinaeans  corresponded  to  his  hopes.  But  it  seemed 
as  if  fortune  had  delighted  to  baffle  his  sagacity, 
which  it  Before  the  Theban  forces  arrived  at  Mantinaea, 
thc^Se.  *  numerous  and  powerful  squadron  of  Athenian 
!!l?Il^  cavalry  entered  diat  place,  commanded  by  He- 
gelochus,  who  then  £rst  learned  the  departure 
of  the  allies  to  protect  the  Lacedaemonian  capitaL 
He  had  scarcely  received  this  intelligence,  when 
the  Thebans  appeared,  and^  advancing  with 
great  rapidity,  prepared  to  effect  the  purpose  of 
their  expedition.  The  Athenians  had  not  time 
to  refresh  themselves ;  they  had  ate  nothing  that 
day  J  they  were  inferior  in  number ;  they  knew 
the  bravery  of  the  Theban  and  Thessahan  ca* 
valry,  with  whom  they  must  contend  j  yet,  re^ 
gardless  of  every  consideration  but  the  safe^  of 
their  aUies,  they  rushed  into  the  field,  stopped 
the  progress  of  the  assailants,  and,  after  a  fierce 
and  bloody  engagement,  which  displayed  great 
courage  on  both  sides,  obtained  an  acknowledged 
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victory.    The  enemy  craved  the  bodies  of  their  c  h  A  F« 
dead;   the  victors  erected  a  trophy  of  their  v^^^^ 
useful  valour,  which  had  saved  the  com,  cattle, 
slaves,  women,  and  children  ^  of  Mantinaea  from 
falling  a  prey  to  the  invaders. 

The  rq>eated  misfortunes,  which  would  have  Epami- 
broken  the  spirit  of  an  ordinary  commander,  only  3«S^ 
determined  Epaminondas  to  a  general  engage-  "^  ^ 
ment,  in  which  he  might  either  wipe  off  the  nerai  e^ 
memory  of  hb  late  disgrace,  or  obtain  an  honour-  «"8*™*"^ 
able  death,  fighting  to  render  his  country  the 
sovereign  of  Greece.    The  confederates  had 
re-assembled  at  Mantina^  strengthened  by  con- 
siderable reinforcements.    Fresh  succours  had 
likewise  arrived  to  the  Thebans.    Never  had 
such  numerous  armies  ^^  taken  the  field  during 
the  perpetual  wars  in  which  these  unhappy  re* 
publics  were  engaged.      But  battles  become 
really  interestintg,  not  so  much  from  the  number 
of  the  troops,  as  by  the  conduct  of  the  generals* 
It  is  worth  while,  says  the  military  historian  ^,  to  HU  more, 
observe  the  operations  of  Epaminondas  on  this  ^^tbt 
memorable  occasion.     Having  ranged  his  men  ^5^ 
in  battalions,  he  led  them,  not  along  the  plain^ 
which  was  the  nearest  road  to  Mantinaea,  but 
turning  to  the  left,  conducted  them  by  a  chain 
of  hills  which  joined  that  city  and  Tegea^  and 
skirted  the  eastern  extremity  of  both.    The 
enemy,  apprised  of  his  march,  drew  up  their 
forces  before  the  walls  of  Mantinaea ;  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  such  Arcadians  as  had  embraced 

7*  Xenopb.  1.  vii  p.  644.  ?'  Diodoruii,  1.  xf.  c.  21. 

^  Xenopb.  pi645. 
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CHAP,  the  more  honourable  cause,  in  the  right  wing; 

,^"^^\  the  Athenians  in  the  left,  the  Acha^ns  and 
Elians  forming  the  main  body.  Meanwhile 
Epaminondas  ^marched  slowly  s^ong,  extending 
his  circuit,  as  if  he  wished  to  decline  the  engage- 
ment Ha\dng  approached  that  part  of  the 
mountain  which  faced  the  hostile  army,  he  or- 
dered his  men  to  halt,  and  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  His  former  movements  had  occasioned 
great  doubt  and  perplexity ;  but  now  he  seemed 
evidently  to  have  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of 
fighting  that  day,  and  to  be  preparing  to  encamp. 
This  opinion,  too  lightly  conceived,  proved  fatal 
to  the  enemy.  They  abandoned  their  arms  and 
their  ranks,  dispersed  in  their  tents,  and  lost  not 
only  that  external  arrangement,  but  that  inward 
preparation  ^,  that  martial  ardour  of  mind,  which 
ought  to  animate  soldiers  at  the  near  prospect  of 
an  engagement.  Epaminondas  seized  the  de- 
cisive moment  of  attack.  Facing  to  the  right, 
he  converted  the  column  of  ma.rch  into  an  order 
of  battle.  His  troops  were  thus  disposed  instan- 
taneously in  the  same  order  in  which  he  meant  to 
fight.  At  the  head  of  his  left  wing,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  flower  of  the  Boeotians,  and  which, 
as  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  he  formed  into  a  firm 
wedge,  with  a  sharp  point,  and  with  spreading 
flanks,  he  advanced  against  the  Spartans  and 
MantinsBans ;  and  trusting  the  event  of  the  battle 
to  the  rapid  impulse  of  this  unexpected  onset,  he 
commanded  the  centre  and  right  wing,  in  which 

WKwtiif  cAmtc  5c  Tiyy  cy  rtus  vwrm^wtv,     Xenopb.  p.  6^. 
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Ke  placed  less  confidence,  to  proceed  with  a  slow  c  H  A  p; 
pace,  that  they  might  not  come  up  and  grapple  ,^^^^'  j 
with  the  opposing  divisions  of  the  enemy,  until 
the  victory  of  his  left  wing  had  taught  them  to 
conquer. 

This  judicious  design  was  crowned  with  merit-  Battle  of 
ed  success.  The  enemy,  perceiving  the  dreadful  ^^" 
shock  to  which  they  were  exposed,  flew  to  their  oiymp. 
arms,  put  on  their  bucklers  and  helmets,  bridled  a^'c.  363, 
their  horses,  and  suddenly  resumed  their  ranks ; 
but  these  different  operations  were  performed 
with  the  trepidation  of  surprise  and  haste,  rather 
than  with  the  ardour  of  hope  and  courage ;  and 
the  whole  army  had  the  appearance  of  liien  pre- 
pared rather  to  suffer,  than  to  inflict  any  thing 
terrible.  ^*  The  Spawns  and  Mantinaeans,  drawn 
up  in  firm  order,  sternly  waited  the  first  brunt  of 
the  assailants.     The  battle  was  fierce  and  bloody, 
and  after  their  spears  were  broken,  both  parties 
had  recourse  to  their  swords.     The  wedge  of 
Epaminondas  at  length  penetrated  the  Spartan 
line,  and  this  advantage  encouraged  his  centre 
and  right  wing  to  attack  and  repel  the  corre- 
sponding divisions  of  the  enemy.     The  Theban 
and  Thessalian  cavalry  were  equally  successful. 
In  the  intervals  of  their  ranks  Epaminondas  had 
placed  a  body  of  light  infantry,  whose  missile 
weapons  greatly  annoyed  the  enemy's  horse,  who 
were  drawn  up  too  deep.     He  had  likewise  taken 
the  precaution  to  occupy  a  rising  ground  on  his 

74  nayrcf  8c  wturofitjfQis  ri  fJMkXov  n  'VOlT^r0lvty  ^c(rcu.     Xenoph. 
p.  646. 
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CHAP,  right  with  a  considerable  detachment,  which 
yxXL^  might  take  the  Athenians  in  flank  and  rear, 
should  they  advance  from  their  posts.  These 
prudent  dispositions  produced  a  victory,  which 
Epaminondas  did  not  live  to  complete  or  im- 
prove. In  the  heat  of  the  battle  he  received  a 
mortal  wound'*,  and  was  carried  to  an  eminence, 
which  was  afterwards  called  the  Watch-tower '*, 
probably  that  he  might  the  better  observe  the  sub- 
sequent operations  of  the  field.  But  with  the 
departure  of  their  leader  was  withdrawn  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  Theban  army.  Having 
impetuously  broke  through  the  hostile  ranks, 
they  knew  not  how  to  profit  of  this  advantage. 
The  enemy  rallied  in  different  parts  of  the  field, 
and  prevailed  in  several  partial  encounters.  All 
was  confusion  and  terror.  The  light  infantry, 
which  had  been  posted  amidst  the  Theban  and 

^^  Pausanias,  in  Arcad.  says,  that  Epannnondas  was  killed  by 
Gryllus,  the  son  of  Xenophon  the  Athenian ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this 
assertion,  mentions  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  battle  of  Mantinaca  in 
the  Ceramicus  of  Athens,  as  well  as  the  monument  of  Gryllus, 
erected  by  the  Mantinseans  on  the  field  itself;  both  subsisting  in 
xhe  time  of  Pausaniatt,  and  both  ascribing  to  this  Athenian  the  ho- 
nour of  killing  Epaminondas.  Plutarch,  in  Agesilao,  says,  that  An- 
ticrates,  a  Spartan,  killed  Epaminondas  with  a  sword;  that  his 
posterity  were  thence  called  Machairionides;  and  that,  as  late  as  the 
days  of  Plutarch,  they  enjoyed  certain  immunities  and  honours  as  a 
recompence  for  the  merit  of  theur  ancestor  Anticrates  in  destroying 
the  worst  enemy  of  Sparta.  Gryllus  the  son  of  Xenophon  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Mantinaea ;  and  the  words,  or  rather  the  silence  of  his 
father,  are  very  remarkable  concerning  the  death  of  Epaminondas : 
*'  The  Theban  column  broke  the  SpartanSf  btU  when  Epaminondtu 
fell,  the  rest  knew  not  how  to  use  the  victory."  What  noble  mo» 
desty  in  this  passage,  if  Gryllus  really  slew  Epaminondas ! 

'^  Pausan.  ubi  supra.  ' 
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Thessalian  horse  being  left  behind  in  the  pursuit^  chap. 
were  received  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Athenian  xxxi. 
cavalry,  commanded  by  Hegelochus.  Elated 
by  this  success,  the  Athenians  turned  their  arms 
against  the  detachment  placed  on  the  heights, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Euboeans,  whom  they  routed 
and  put  to  flight,  after  a  terrible  slaughter. 
With  such  alternations  of  victory  and  defeat 
ended  this  memorable  engagement.  Both  ar- 
mies, as  conquerors,  erected  a  trophy;  both 
craved  their  dead,  as  conquered  ^ ;  and  this 
battle,  which  being  certainly  the  greatest,  was 
expected  to  prove  the  most  decisive,  ever  fought 
among  the  Greeks,  produced  no  other  conse- 
quence, but  that  general  languor  and  debility 
long  remarkable  in  the  subsequent  operations  of 
those  hostile  republics. 

When  the  tumult  of  the  action  ceased,  the  Death  of 
most  distinguished  Thebans  assembled  around  ^j^^ 
their  dying  general.  His  body  had  been  pierced 
with  a  javelin  ;  and  the  surgeons  declared  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  survive  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  weapon.  He  asked  whether  his 
shield  was  safe  ?  which  being  presented  to  him, 
he  viewed  it  with  a  smile  of  languid  joy.  He 
then  demanded,  whether  the  Thebans  had  ob- 
tained the  victory  ?  Being  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative (for  the  Lacedaemonians  indeed  had 
first  sent  to  demand  the  bodies  of  their  slain), 
he  declared  himself  ready  to  quit  life  without 
regret,  since  he  left  his  country  triumphant. 

77  Xenoph.  1.  Yit.  ad  fin. 
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CHAP.  The  spectators  lamented,  among  other  objects 
^^^^'  ^  of  sorrow,  that  he  should  die  without  children, 
who  might  inherit  the  glory  of  his  name,  and 
the  fame  of  his  virtues.  "  You  mistake,"  said 
he  with  a  cheerful  presence  of  mind,  "  I  leave 
two  fair  daughters,  the  battles  of  Leuctra  and 
Mantinasa,  who  will  tiansmit  my  renown  to  the 
latest  ages/'  So  saying,  he  ordered  the  weapon 
to  be  extracted,  and  immediately  expired.  The 
awful  solemnity  of  his  death  corresponded  with 
the  dignified  splendour  of  an  active  and  useful 
life.  He  is  usually  described  as  a  perfect  cha- 
racter ^  i  nor  does  the  truth  of  history  oblige  us 
to  detract  any  thing  from  this  description,  ex- 
cept that  in  Some  instances,  and  particularly  in 
his  last  fatal  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  he 
allowed  the  blaze  of  patriotism  to  eclipse  the 
mild  light  of  justice  and  benevolence.^  He  was  ^ 
buried  in  the  field  of  battle,  where  his  monu- 
ment still  existed,  after  four  centuries,  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  with  an  inscription  in  elegiac 
verse,  enumerating  his  exploits.  Hadrian,  then 
master  of  the  Roman  world,,  added  a  second 
column,  with  a  new  inscription  '*,  in  honour  of 
a  character,  whom  that  unsteady  Emperor  had 
genius  to  admire,  but  wanted  firmness  to  imitate. 
An  elegiac  Roman  writer  gives  a  brief  but 
comprehensive  panegyric  of  Epaminondas,  that 
during  his  lifetime  Thebes  was  the  arbiter  of 

7»  Cicero  Acad.  Quaest.  1.  i.  &  passim.   Plutarch.   Com.  Nepo^ 
Pausan. . 
?»  Vid.  Paiisan.  in  Arcad.  &  Bceotic. 
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Greece;  whereas  both  before  and  afterwards,  chap. 
that  republic  continually  languished  in  servitude  v^^^'. 
or  dependence.  ^  But  this  observation  betrays 
the  inaccurate  partiality  of  a  biographer,  who 
often  exalts  the  glory  of  a  favourite  hero,  at  the 
expence  of  historic  truth.  By  the  death  of 
Epaminondas,  Thebes  was  deprived  of  her  prin- 
cipal ornament  and  defence,  the  source  of  her 
confidence,  and  the  spring  of  her  activity ;  and 
her  councils  were  thenceforth  less  ambitious, 
and  her  arms  less  enterprising.  ^'  But  six  years 
after  that  event,  she  controuled  the  decisions 
of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and,  instead  of 
being  reduced  to  a  condition  of  dependence, 
her  power  was  still  formidable  to  the  most  war- 
like of  her  neighbours. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Mantinaea,  a  general  Agwi- 
peace  was  proposed  under  the  mediation  of  Ar-  j^tion' 
taxerxes,   who  wianted  Grecian  auxiliaries  to  '"^ 
check  the  insurrections  in   Egypt  and  Lesser  d^p. 
Asia,  which  disturbed  the  two  last  years  of  his  \^'c!s69. 
reign.  The  only  condition  annexed  to  this  treaty 
was,  that  each  republic  should  retain  its  respec- 
tive possessions^     The  Spartans  determined  to 
reject  every  accommodation  until  they  had  re- 
covered Messma ;  and  as  Artaxerxes  had  uni* 
formly  opposed  this  demand,  they  transpwted 

^  Hujus  de  virtutibus  vitaque  satis  erit  dictum^  si  hoc  unum 
adjunxero,  quod  nemo  eat  infidat ;  Tbebas  et  ante  Epaminondam 
natuin,  et  post  ejus  intentum,  perpetuo  alieno  paruisse  imperio; 
contra  ea,  quamdiu  ille  praefiierit  republics,  caput  fuisse  totius 
Gntam.  Corn.  Nepos,  in  Epani.  Cons.  AristoU  Rhetoric*  1.  ii.  c.  22. 

•»  Vid.  Polyb.  Hist.  I.  vi.  c.  41, 
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CHAP,  forces  into  Egypt,  to  foment  the  defection  of 
^  xxxr.  ^  ji^^^  province.  At  the  head  of  a  thousand  heavy- 
armed  Lacedaemonians,  and  ten  thousand  mer- 
cenaries, Agesilaus  supported  one  rebel  after 
another,  having  successively  set  on  the  throne 
Taches  and  Nectanebus.  ^  In  this  dishonourable 
war  he  amassed  considerable  wealth,  by  means 
of  which  be  probably  expected  to  retrieve  the 
His  death,  afikirs  of  his  country.  But  returning  home  by 
civ.  4.  Cyrenaica,  he  died  on  that  coast,  in  the  eighty- 
A.C.36I.  fQurtii  y^ar  of  his  age,  and  forty-first  of  his 
reign.  ^  His  character  has  been  sufficiently  il- 
lustrated in  the  course  of  this  work*  He  was 
the  greatest,  and  the  most  unfortunate  of  the 
Spartan  kings*  He  had  seen  the  highest  gran- 
deur of  Sparta,  and  he  beheld  her  humilia^ 
tion  and  downfall.  During  the  time  that  he 
governed  the  republic,  his  country  suffered  more 
calamities  and  disgrace  than  in  seven  centuries 
preceding  his  reign.  His  ambition  and  his  ob- 
stinacy, doubtless,  contributed  to  her  disasters  : 
yet  so  natural  were  the  principles  from  which  he 
acted,  so  probable  his  hopes  of  success,  and  so 
firm  and  manly  his  struggles  for  victory,  that  a 
contemporary  writer,  who  could  see  true  great- 
ness through  the  cloud  of  fortune,  ventured  ta 
bestow  on  Agesilaus  a  panegyric  ^,  which  exalta 
him  beyond  the  renown  of  his  most  illustrioya 
predecessors. 

••  Piut.  in  Agesilao.    Diodoru^,  I.  xv.  c.  22. 

®»  Diodor.  1.  xv.  c.  22. 

••  'O  Aoyof  fit  Aywikaoy,  by  Xenophon. 
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CHAP.  XXXII. 

State  of  Greece  after  the  Battle  of  Mantimea. —  The 
Jmphictyonic  Council.  —  Betuming  Prosperity  of 
Athens.  —  Vices  resulting  Jrom  its  Government.  — 
Abuses  of  the  judiciary  Power,  —  Of  the  Theatre.  — 
Degeneracy  of  Grecian  Music.  —  Extreme  Profligacy 
of  the  Athenians. — The  Vices  of  Chares  render  him  the 
Idol  (f  the  Multitude.  —  The  Social  War.  —  Banish- 
ment of  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates.  —  Disgrace/id  Issue 
of  the  War.  —  Philosophy.  —  Statuary.  —  Praxiteles. 
— •  The  Cnidan  Venus. . —  Painting. — Pamphilusy  Ni- 
daSf  Zeuxis.  —  Literature.  —  Xenophon.  —  His  Mili" 
tary  Expeditions.  —  Beligious  and  Literary  Retreat.  — 
I^/sias..  —  Isocrates.  —  Plato.  —  His  Travels.  —  He 
settles  in  the  Academy.'^ His  great  Views.  —  Theo- 
logy.  —  Cosmogony.  —  Doctrine  of  Ideas.  —  Of  the 
Human  Understanding.  —  The  Passions.  —  Virtues.  — 
State  of  Betribution.  —  Genius^  and  Character. 


With  the  battle  of   Mantinaea    ended*  the  ^l^^f- 
bloody  struggle  for  dominion,  which  had  long  v  i>,  J/ 
exhausted  Thebes  and  Sparta.     In  that,  or  in  ^^^^ 
the  preceding  engagements,  they  had  lost  their  after  the 

battle  of 
Mantipawi. 

*  Xenophon't  Greek  history  likewise  ends  with  that  battle. 
Henceforth  we  follow  Plutarch  and  Diodorus,  from  whom  we  learn 
the  principal  circumstances  of  grepU  events,  which  the  orators  I^o- 

VOL.  III.  H  H 
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CHAP,  ablest  generals,  and  the  flower  of  their  troops. 
xxxn.^  ^^  Theban  arose  to  emulate  the  magnanimity  of 
Epaminondas,  and  to  complete  the  designs  of 
that  illustrious  patriot.     Archidamus,  who  suc- 
ceeded   to   the    Spartan    throne,    imperfectly 
justified  the  high  opinion  conceived  of  his  early 
wisdom  and  valour.    Weakened  by  their  wounds, 
and  fatigued  by  exertions  long  and  fruitless, 
those  republics   sunk   into  such   weakness  as 
justified  pretensions  in  their  neighbours  that  had 
long  lain  dormant. 
The  Am-        During  the  superiority^  or,  in  the  language  of 
cocwiaUc^  ancient  writers,  during  the  empire  of  Athens, 
*lSS^rit*    Sparta,  and  Thebes,  the  majesty  of  the  Amphic- 
oiymp.      tyonic  council  had  degenerated  into  an  empty 
T.C.561.  pageant.    Its    deliberations  were   confined  to 
nrntters  of  mere  form ;  it  regulated  some  cere- 
monies of  superstition ;  it  superintended  games 
and  spectacles;  it  preserved  peace  and  good 
order  among  the  crowd  of  strangers  who  assem- 
bled, at  stated  timea,  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Apollo.    But  for  more  than  a  century  past, 
the  public  measures  of  the  Greeks  had  been 
directed  by  councils  held,  not  at  Delphi,  the 
residence  of  the  Amphictyons,  but  in  Athens, 
Sparta,  or  Thebes,  in  one  or  other  of  which  the 
allies  convened  on  every  important  emergency, 
acknowledging  by  their  presence  there,  the  re- 
spective authority  of  those  capitals  which  were 
regarded  as  the  heads  of  their  several  con- 

crates  and  Demosthenes,  Aristotle's  Treatise  of  Politici,  and  Xeno- 
pbon's  Discourses  on  the  Revenues  and  Governroent  of  Atheniy  will 
enable  us. more  fully  to  explain. 
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federacies.  But,  when  first  the  Feloponnesian,  chap. 
then  the  Boeotian  war,  and  last  of  all  the  battle  ^^^^'' 
of  Mantinffia,  had  levelled  the  greatness,  and 
overthrown  the  proud  tyranny  of  those  do- 
mmeenng  republics,  the  Amphictyonic  council 
once  more  emerged  from  obscurity;  and  the 
general  states  of  Greece  having  assembled 
according  to  their  national  and  hereditary  forms, 
spumed  the  imperious  dictates  of  any  single 
community. 

.While  this  event  strengthened  the  foederal  TheAthe- 
union,  and  tended  to  restore  the  primitive  equality  "^'  ^. 
of  the  Grecian  states,  various  circumstances  con-  »y  of  their 
curred  to  revive  the  aspuing  ambition  01  Athens.  f>oue8. 
During  the  .Boeotian  war,  the  Athenians  had  QiJ^p. 
acted  as  auxiliaries  only :  without  making  such  cv.  1— 
eflbrts  as  enfeebled  their  strength,  their  arms  had  a.'  c.  seo 
acquired  great  lustre.     Their  powerful  rivals  "^^®* 
were  humbled  and  exhausted  ;^  experience  had 
taught  them  the  danger  of  attempting  to  subdue, 
and  the  impossibility  of  keeping  in  subjection, 
the  territories  of  their  warlike  neighbours :  but 
the  numerous  islands  of  tiie  iEg»an  and  Ionian 
seas,  the  remote  coasts  of  Thrace  and  Asia, 
iavited  the  activity  of  their  fleet,  which  they 
might  now  employ  in  foreign  conquests,  fearless 
of  domestic  envy.     It  appears,  that  soon  after 
the  death  of  Epaminonda3»  Euboea  again  acknow- 
ledged the  authority*  of   Athens;   an   event 

«  Comp.  Diodor.  l.xvi.  p.  513.  &  Demosthenes  de  Chenonen. 
tub  fine,  et  JEschines  in  Cteaiphont.    It  appears,  however,  from 
thme  authors,  that  the  Tbebans  soon  afterwards  endeavoured  to  re- 
cover Eubcea.    The  Athenians  again  rescued  it  from  their  power,  at 
UH   2 
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CHAP,  facilitated  by  the  destruction  of  the  Theban 
xxxiL^  partisans  belonging  to  that  place,  in  the  battle 
of  Mantinaea.     From  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  to 
Rhodes,  several  places  along  both  shores  sub- 
mitted to  the  arms  of  Timotheus,  Chabrias,  and 
Iphicrates ;  men  who,  having  survived  Agesilaus 
and  Epaminondas,  were  far  superior,  in  abilities 
and  in  virtue,  to  the  contemporary  generals  of 
other  republics.     The   Cyclades  and  Corcyra 
courted  the  friendship  of  a  people  able  to  inter- 
rupt their  navigation  and  to  destroy  their  com- 
merce.    Byzantium  had  become  their  ally,  and 
there  was  reason  to  hope  that  Amphipolis  would 
soon  be  rendered  their  subject.     Such  multiplied 
advantages  revived   the    ancient  grandeur  of 
Athens,  which  once  more  commanded  the  sea, 
with  a  fleet  of  nearly  three  hundred  sail,  and 
employed  the  best  half  of  her  citizens  and  sub- 
jects  in  ships  of  war  or  commerce.  • 
The  vices       This  tide  of  prosperity,  which  flowed  with 
thel^^  most  apparent  force  immediately  after  the  battle 
posed  de-   of  Mantinaea*,  has  been  supposed  productive  of 
Sflhe^^    very  important  consequences.     While  Epami- 
Atheni-      nondas  lived,  the  Athenians,  it  is  said,  were  kept 
suited        vigilant  in  duty  through  jealousy  and  fear ;  but 

from  the 

the  exhortation  of  Timotheus,  ynhose  pithy  speech  is  commended  by 
Demosthenes :  "  What,  my  countrymen,  ^e  Thebans  in  the  island^ 
and  you  still  deliberating !  Why  not  ahready  in  the  harbour?  why 
not  embarked  ?  why  is  not  the  sea  covered  with  your  navy  ?"  De- 
mosthen.  ubi  supra. 

)  Xenoph. HeOen.  l.vii.  p.GlS.  Diodoms,  1. xt.  ell.  Isocrat. 
Panegyr.  &  de  Pace. 

4  Justin.  I.  vi.  c.  9.  first  made  this  observation,  which  has  1>een 
so  frequently  repeated. 
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after  the  death  of  this  formidable  enemy,  they  chap. 
sunk  into  those  vices  which  occasioned  their  ruin.  .^^"". 
This  specious  remark  is  not  founded  in  truths  nature  of 
Two  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Epaminondas,  v^meD^ 
the  injustice,  the  avarice,  the  total  corruption  of 
the  Athenians  is  forcibly  described  by  one  of  the 
most  respectable  of  their  countrymen*,  who 
composed  a  system  of  wise  laws,  in  order  to  as- 
certain their  rights,  and  to  reform  their  manners. 
But  it  was  difficult  to  correct  abuses  that  seem 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  democracy,  which, 
even  as  regulated  by  Solon,  but  still  ,more  as 
new-modelled  by  Pericles,  left  the  citizens 
tyrants  in  one  capacity,  and  slaves  in  another. 
The  di\dsion  of  the  executive  power  of  govern- 
ment among  the  archons,  the  senate,  the  assembly, 
and  even  various  committees  of  the  assembly, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  perceive,  or  prevent, 
the  hand  of  oppression.  Men  knew  not  from 
what  quarter  their  safety  might  be  assailed ;  and 
being  called  to  authority  in  their  turn,  they, 
instead  of  making  united  opposition  to  the  in- 
justice of  their  magistrates,  contented  themselves 
with  inflicting  the  same  injuries  which  they  had 
either  previously  suffered,  or  still  apprehended, 
from  the  malice  of  their  enemies.  Nor  is  this 
inconvenience  peculiar  to  the- Greek  republics. 
While  human  nature  remains  unchanged,  and 
the  passions  erf  men  run  in  their  ordinary  channel, 

*  See  above,  vol.  iL  c.  xiii.  p.  107.  aDd  the  elegiac  venes  of  Solon 
preserved  in  Demosthenes  Orat  trepi  wapmp€<r€€tas ;  a  title  that  can 
only  be  translated  by  a  paraphrase,  *  the  misconduct  of  JEschines  in 
liis  embassy." 

H  H   S 
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CHAP,  the  right  to  exercise  power  will  commonly  be 
xxxiL^  attended  with  a  strong  inclination  to  abuse  it. 
Unless  power,  therefore,  be  counteracted  by 
liberty ;  unless  an  impervious  line  of  separation 
be  drawn  between  prerogative  and  privilege,  and 
that  part  of  the  constitution  which  sustains  po- 
litical life,  be  kept  separate  and  distinct  from 
that  which  tends  to  corruption,  it  is  of  little 
consequence  whether  a  country  be  governed  by 
one  tyrant  or  a  thousand ;  in  both  cases  alike, 
the  condition  of  man  is  precarious,  and  force 
prevails  over  right. 
Thissub-  This  radical  defect  in  the  Grecian  policies 
tratedP  produced  many  ruinous  consequences  in  a£&irs 
foreign  and  domestic,  which  were  commonly  di- 
rected by  the  selfish  passions  of  a  few,  or  the 
fluctuating  caprices  of  the  multitude,  rather  than 
by  the  rational  and  permanent  interest  of  the  com- 
munity. But  as  diseases  and  other  accidents  often 
bring  to  light  the  latent  weakness  and  imperfec- 
tions of  the  body,  so  the  vices  of  the  Athenian 
government  first  appeared  in  their  full  magnitude 
after  the  unfortunate  war  of  Peloponnesus ;  and, 
although  the  excess  of  the  malady  sometimes 
checked  itself,  and  returns  of  ease  and  prosperity 
sometimes  concealed  its  virulence,  yet  the  deep- 
rooted  evil  still  maintained  its  destructive  pro- 
gress, till  it  wrought  the  ruin  of  the  constitution, 
in  the  In  the  tumultuary  governments  of  Greece, 

the  judi^    where  the  judiciary  power  frequently  prevailed 
*^         over  the  legislative,  the  sources  of  dissension  were 
innumerable;  while  the  feeble  restraint  of  laws, 
ill  administered,  was  unable  to  counteract  their 
11 
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force.  Although  hereditary  dktinctioQs  were  little  chap. 
known  or  regarded,  the  poor  and  rich  formed  two  ^^^^^^^ 
di|tinct  parties,  which  had  their  particular  views 
and  separate  interests..  In  some  republics,  the 
h^ber  ranks  bound  thonselves,  by  oath,  to  neglect 
no  c^iportunity  of  hurting  tlicir  inferiors.  ^  The 
populace  of  Athens  commonly  treated  the  rich  as 
if  they  had  entered  into  an  engagement  not  less 
atrocious.  ^  During  the  intervals  of  party  rage, 
private  quarrels  kept  the  state  in  perpetual  fer- 
mentation. Beside  the  ordinary  disputes  con- 
cerning property,  the  competitions  for  civil  offices, 
ibf  military  command,  for  obtaining  public  ho- 
nours, or  eluding  punishments  or  burthens,  opened 
an  ever-flowing  source  of  bitter  animosity.  Among 
this  litigious  people,  neighbours  were  continually 
at  variance.  Every  man  was  regarded  as  a  rival 
and  enemy,  who  had  not  proved  himself  a  ^  friend. 
Hereditary  resentments  were  perpetuated  from 
one  generation  to  another ;  and  the  seeds  of  dis- 
cord being  sown  in  such  abundance,  yielded  a 
never-failing  crop  of  libels,  invectives,  and  legal 
prosecutions.  The  usual  empk>yment  of  six  thou- 
sand Athenians  consisted  in  deciding  law-suits, 
the  prints  of  whichaffi)rded  theprincipal  resource 
of  the  poorer  citizens.  Their  legal  fees  amounted 
smnually  to  an  hundred  and  fifty  talents ;  the 
bribes  which  they  received  sometimes  exceeded 
that  sum  ^  and^  both  united,  formed  a  sixth  part 


«  Aristot.  Polit.    Isocrat.  &  Lysias,  passim. 
7  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Athen. 

^  See  Lysias  pa^m^  &  Xenoph.  Memorab.  1.  iL  p.  748.  et  seq. 
H  H   4 
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CHAP,  of  the  Athenian  revenues*,  even  in  the  most 
xxxi^    flourishing  times.  As  the  most  numerous  but  most 
worthless  class  of  the  people  commonly  prevailed 
in  the  assembly,  so  they  had  totally  ingrossed  the 
tribunals ;   and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  such 
judges  would  always  be  rather  swayed  by  favour 
and  prejudice,  than  guided  by  law  and  reason. 
The  law  punished  with  death  the  man  guilty 
of  giving  bribes ;    but  "  we,*'  say  the  Athenian 
writers  ^%  ^*  advance  him  to  the  command  of  our 
armies ;    and  the  more  criminal  he  becomes  in 
this  respect,  with  the  higher  and  more  lucrative 
honours  is  he  invested.'*     Those  who  courted 
popular  favour,  lavished  not  only  their  own,  but 
the  public  wealth,  to  flatter  the  passions  of  their 
adherents;    an  abuse  which  began  during  the 
splendid  administration  of  Pericles"  extended 
more  widely  under  his  unworthy  successors;^ and, 
though  interrupted  during  the  calamities  of  the 
republic,  revived,  with  new  force  on  the  first  dawn 
of  returning  prosperity. " 
and  in  In  the  licence  of  democratic  freedom,  the  citi- 

the  Ui«L    ^^"^»  P^^  ^"^  ^^^^>  thought  themselves  alike  en- 
trc.  titled  to  enjoy  every  species  of  festivity.   Pericles 

introduced  the  practice  of  exhibiting  not  only 
tragedies,  but  comedies,  at  the  public  expence, 
and  of  paying  for  the  admission  of  the  populace. 
At  the  period  of  which  we  write,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  revenue  was  appropriated  to  the 


s  Aristoph.  Vesp. 

»•  Iwcrates  de  Pace,  &  Demosthenes  paswin. 
"  Thucydides,  p.  108.  ct  seq.  ««  Plut.  in  Pericle. 
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theatre ;  and  some  years  afterwards ^,  a  law  was  chap. 
proposed  by  the  demagogue  Eubulus,  and  enacted  y^^y^*. 
by  the  senate  and  people,  rendering  it  capital  to 
divert,  or  even  to  propose  diverting,  the  theatric 
cat  money  to  any  other  end  or  object'* 

Of  all  amusements  known  in  polished  society,  drcum- 
the  Grecian  theatre  was,  doubtless,  the  most  ele«  whi^^. 
gant  and  ingenious ;   yet  several  circumstances  ^**^  ^^ 
rendered  it  peculiarly  liable  to  abuse.  The  great  theatre  pe- 
extent  of  the  edifices  in  which  .plays  were  repre-  liaUeto 
sented,  naturally  introduced  masques,  the  better  ■*"*^ 
to  distinguish  the  different  persons  **,  or  charac- 
ters, of  the  drama ;   since  the  variations  of  pas- 
sion, with  the  correspondent  changes  of  counte- 
nance, which  form  the  capital  merit  of  modem 
performers,  could  scarcely  have  been  observed 
by  an  immense  crowd  of  people,  many  of  whom 
must  have  been  placed  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  scene.    The  same  causes,  together  with  the 
inimitable  harmony  of  the  Greek  language,  gave 
rise  to  musical  declamation  '^,  which  might  some- 
times fortify  passion,  but  always  rendered  speech 
more  slow  and  articulate,  and  therefore  more 
efusily  heard  By  the  remote  parts  of  the  audience. 
In  combining  the  different  parts  of  a  tragic  fable. 


»  Before  Christ  349,  according  to  S.  Petitus,  de  Leg*  Attic,  p.  385. 

>«  I^utarch.  in  Peride,  h  Demotthen.  Oration,  pasonu 

■»  It  b  well  known  that  the  word  penoma  originally  signified  a 
masque,  from  per§<mare,  because  the  ancient  masques,  both  Greek 
and  Roman,  were  so  made  as  to  increase  and  invigorate  sound. 

>*  Notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  Casaubon,  Gravina,  Sec.  the 
Greeks  in  ancient  times  seem  not  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
absurd  practice  of  dividing  the  acting  and  speaking  between  two  per- 
sons. This  is  mentioned  by  Livy,  as  the  invention  of  Livius  Andro- 
nicus,  who  flourished  240  years  before  Christ.  Tit.  Liv.  I.  vii.  c.2. 
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CHAP,  the  poet  naturally  rejects  such  inckleuts  as  are 
^°^^"'  improper  for  representation.  Ttese,  if  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  action  of  the  piece,  are  sup- 
posed to  pass  elsewhere,  and  barely  rdated  on  the 
theatre.  The  time  required  for  such  events,  when 
they  are  not  simidtaneous  with  those  exhiUted  on 
thestage,necessarilyinterruptstherepresentation, 
and  leaves  room  for  the  choral  songs,  which  being 
i3corporated  with  the  tw^dy,  heightens  its  ef- 
fect, and  increases  the  spectator's  delight;  conse* 
quences  extremely  diUferent  from  those  attending 
the  act  tunes  and  detached  airs  of  modem 
plays  and  operas,  universally  ccmdemned  by  good 
judges,  as  suspending  the  action,  and  destroying 
the  interest  of  the  drama,  and  only  a£brding  op- 
portunities to  ejQfeminate  throats  to  shine  unsea- 
sonably in  trills  and  divisions,  at  the  expence  of 
poetical  exj^ression,  of  good  sense,  and  of  pro- 
priety. But  in  ancient,  as  well  as  modem  times, 
the  corrupt  taste  of  the  licentious  vulgar  was  ever 
at  variance  with  the  discerning  judgment  of  the 
wise  and  virtuous.  The  form  and  arrangement 
of  the  Grecian  tragedy  was  exactly  imitated  in 
the  extravagant  pieces  of  Aristophanes,  and  his 
profligate  contemporaries  smd  successcnns.^^  These 
pernicious  productions  formed  the  favourite 
entertainment  of  the  populace.  The  masque, 
disguising  the  countenance  of  the  performer,  al- 
lowed him  to  indulge  in  the  most  unblushing 
licence  of  voice  and  gesture ;  the  declamation 
was  effeminate  and  vicious ;  above  al],  the  music 
became  glaring,  tawdry,  voluptuous,  and  disso- 

»;  Sec  above,  vol.ii.  c.  xiii.  p.  146. 
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lute,  in  the  highest  d^^ree,  and  suited  only  that  chap 
perverse  debauchery  of  soul  from  which  it  on-  ^"^^. 
ginally  qNTung,  and  which  it  served  afterwards  to 
inflame  and  nourish.'® 

A  mysterious  cloud  '•  bangs  over  tlie  Grecian  Extreme 
music,  to  which  effects  are  ascribed  far  transcend-  IT^S^ 
ing  the  actual  power  of  thiA  art.   Yet,  we  cannot  ^«»»»^ 
refuse  our  assent  to  the  concurring  testimony  of 
ancient  writers,  who  refer  to  this  principle  the 
extreme  degeneracy  and  corruption  which  almost 
imiversally  infected  the  Athenians  at  the  period 
now  under  review.   Causes  which  operate  on  the 
many,  are  not  easily  mistaken ;   but  should  we 
still  doubt  the  cause,  the  effect  at  least  cannot  be 
denied.     The  Athenian  youth  are  said  to  have 
dissipated  their  fortunes,  and  melted  the  vigour 


'*  Aristotle,  L  viii.  de  Repnbl.  says  ironically,  **  £?ery  kind  of 
music  is  good  for  sometliiiig ;  that  of  the  theatves  it  necessary  for  the 
amusement  of  the  mob;  being  well  suited  to  the  perversicm  of  their 
minds  and  manners,  and  let  them  enjoy  it"  Plato,  Aristoxenus, 
and  Plutarch  bitterly  complain  of  the  corruption  of  music,  as  the 
raaiB  source  office  and  immorafi^.  Tliat  ant,  which  had  andently 
been  used  as  the  Tehiele  of  religioua  and  moral  instruction,  was  en^ 
ployed  in  the  theatres  to  excite  every  Toluptuous  and  dissolute 
passion.  Plato  de  Legibus,  l.iii.  Aristoxenns,  quoted  by  Atbe- 
naeus,  1.  xiir.  &  Plutarch,  de  Muitca.  In  speaking  of  the  Tiees  of 
London,  a  writer,  who  had  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  legialalor,  sayi, 
**  That  were  a  man  permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads  of  a  nation,  he 
needed  not  care  who  should  make  its  laws."  Fletcher  of  Saltoun's 
V^orks,  p.  266. 

19  Yet  that  cloud  may  be  dispelled,  if  we  admit  what  is  said  in 
chap.T.  vol.i.  p.  235.  et  seq.  that  the  ancients,  when  they  speak  of 
music,  mean  music  combined  with  poetry.  The  precision  of  words  u 
necessary  to  determine  the  rague  expression  of  tone  and  time;  and 
the  chromatic  and  enharmonic  intervals  of  the  Greek  musicians, 
which  so  nearly  approach  the  sliding  flexions  of  speech,  prove  that 
the  former  was  imitative  of  the  latter. 
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CHAP,  of  mind  and  body,  in  wanton  and  expensive  dal-- 
xxxn.^  liance  with  the  female  performers  on  the '•theatre. 
Weary  and  fastidious  with  excess  of  criminal  in- 
dulgence, they  lost  all  capacity  or  relish  for  solid 
and  manly  occupations;  and  at  once  deserted  the 
exercises  of  war,  and  the  schools  of  philosophers. 
To  fill  up  the  vacuities  of  their  listless  lives,  they, 
as  well  as  persons  more  advanced  in  years,  loitered 
in  the  shops  of  musicians,  and  other  artists^;  or 
sauntered  in  the  forum  and  public  places,  idly 
enquiring  after  news,  in  which  they  took  little 
interest,  unless  some  danger  alarmed  the  insipid 
uniformity  of  their  pleasures.  ^'  Dice,  and  other 
games  of  chance,  were  carried  to  a  ruinous  ex- 
cess, and  are  so  keenly  stigmatised  by  the  moral 
writers  of  the  age,  that  it  should  seem  they  had 
begun  but  recently  to  prevail,  and  prove  "  fatal. 
The  people  at  large  were  peculiarly  addicted  to 
the  sensual  gratifications  of  the  table ;  and,  might 
we  believe  a  poet  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  had  lately 
bestowed  the  freedom  of  their  city  (once  deemed 
an  honour  by  princes  and  kings  ^)  on  the  sons  of 
Chserephilus,  on  account  of  the  uncommon  merit 
of  their  father  in  the  art  of  cookery.  ^ 
Their  Idleness,  indulgence,  and  dissq)ation,  had  re- 

J^^^'     duced  the  greater  part  of  the  Athenian  citizens 

andigno* 

'*'^'^'  *9  Athensus,  1.  xii.  p.  534.  who  gives  a  general  description  of 

Athenian  profligacy. 

**  I^ocrat  in  Areopag.  and  Lysias's  defence  of  a  poor  man  accused 
before  the  senate,  translated  in  the  Life  of  Lysias,  p.  ll4. 
>*  Deraosthen.  Philipp.  passim. 
**  Athenaeus,  1.  xii.    Lysias  in  Alcibiad. 
')  Demolthen.  de  Republic,  ordinand. 
^*  Athenaeus^  l.iii.  p.  119. 
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to  extreme  indigence.  Although  landed  pro-  chap. 
perty  was  more  equally  divided  in  Greece  than  J^^^^\ 
in  any  modem  country,  we  are  told  that  about 
one-fourth  of  the  Athenians  were  totally  desti- 
tute of  immoveable  possessions.  *  Their  dress 
was  frequently  so  mean  and  dirty,  that  it  was 
difficult,  by  their  external  appearance,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  slaves ;  a  circumstance  which 
arose  not  from  slovenliness,  but  from  poverty, 
since  we  are  assured  that  such  as  could  afiford 
the  expence  spared  no  pains  to  adorn  their  per- 
sons ;  and  that  many  who  danced  during  sum- 
mer in  embroidered  robes,  spent  the  winter  in 
places  too  shameful  to  be  named.  ^  And  how 
is  it  possible  (to  use  the  words  of  their  own  au- 
thors ^)  that  wretches,  destitute  of  the  first  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  should  administer  public  af- 
fairs with  wisdom  ?  We  find  accordingly,  that 
they  were  extremely  ill  qualified  for  executing 
those  offices  with  which  they  were  intrusted. 
'As  the  lower  ranks  had  in  a  great  measure  in- 
grossed  the  administration  of  justice,  it.waa  not 
uncommon  to  bribe  the  clerks  employed  in  tran- 

*s  See  the  Disccmne  of  Lysias  tqpon  a  proposal  for  dindrag  the 
andent  goTemmeiit  of  Athens.  Lysias's  oradons  were  chiefly  written 
in  the  space  of  twenty  years,  between  404  and  384  before  Christ. 
They  aflford  an  uniform  picture  of  the  poTerty,  misery,  and  vices  of 
his  contemporaries ;  which  the  reader  will  find  abridged  in  the  in- 
troduction to  my  translation  of  that  writer.  The  Athenian  affiurs 
became  more  flourishing  after  the  fall  of  Thebes  and  Sparta:  and 
notwithstanding  unfortunate  events  that  will  be  related,  their  reve- 
nues were  greatly  raised  by  the  conquests  of  Timotheus,  Fhodon, 
&c  an4  the  good  management  of  Lycuigus  and  Demosthenes.  Plut. 
in  Lycurg.  in  lib.  de  Dec  Orator. 

^  Isocratea  on  reforming  the  government  of  Athens. 

^  Isocrat.  &  Xenoph.  de  Repub.  Athen. 
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CHAP,  scribing  the  laws  of  Solon^  to  abridge,  int^po- 
xxxn.^  latei  and  corrupt  them.  What  is  still  more 
extraordinary,  such  a  gross  artifice  frequently 
succeeded ;  nor  was  the  deceit  discovered,  until 
litigant  parties  produced  in  court  contradictory 
laws.^  When  their  negligence  could  not  be 
surprised,  theif  avarice  might  be  bribed ;  justice 
w^  sold ;  riches,  virtue,  eminence  of  rank  or 
abilities,  always  exposed  to  danger,  and  often 
ended  in  disgrace.  ^  For  those  needy  Athe- 
iiians,  who  formed  the  most  numerous  class  in 
the  republic,  endeavoured  to  alleviate  their  mi- 
sery by  a  very  criminal  consolation ;  persecuting 
their  superiors,  banishing  them  their  country, 
confiscating  their  estates,  and  treating  them  on 
the  lightest  provocation,  and  often  without  any 
provocation  at  all,  with  the  utmost  injintice  and 
cruelty*  ^  Though  occasionally  <Mrected  by  the 
equity  of  an  Aristides»  or  the  magnanimity  of  a 
Cimon,  they,  &>t  the  most  part,  listened  to  men 
<i£  an  opposite  character.  He  who  could  best 
flatter  and  deceive  them,  obtained  most  of  their 
confidence.  With  such  qualifications  the  tur- 
bulent,  licentious,  and  dissolute,  in  a  word,  the 
orator  who  most  resembled  his  audience,  com- 
monly prevailed  in  the  assembly ;  and  specious 
or  hurtful  talents  usurped  the  rewards  due  to 
real  merit  Isocrates  *^  assures  us  of  the  fact ; 
and  Xenophon  ^  aflBrms,  that  it  is  perfectly  con- 

**  Life  of  Ljsias,  prefixed  to  his  OratfbnSy  p.  116. 
^  See  Lydas's  Pleadings  throughout. 

^  Isocrates  de  Pace;  and  the  numerous  examples  of  that  kmd, 
which  have  ahready  occurred  in  this  history. 
3*  In  his  oration  on  reforming  Ifae  govenment  of  Athens. 
3«  In  his  treatise  de  Republic.  Athen. 
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fonnable  to  the  nature  and  principles  of  the  chap. 
Athenian  form  of  government.  xxxn.^ 

With  such  principles  and  manners,  the  Athe-  The  yices 
nians  required  only  a  daring  and  profligate  leader,  ^d^nSi 
to  involve  them  in  designs  the  most  extravagant  ^«  ^J<^- 

1  •    •  c    ^  X    J    rite  of  the 

and  pernicious,  ouch  a  personage  presented  muiutude. 
himself  in  Chares,  whose  soldier-like  appearance, 
blunt  address,  and  bold  impetuous  valour,  masked 
his  selfish  ambition,  and  rendered  him  the  idol 
of  the  populace.  His  person  was  gigantic  and 
robust,  his  voice  commanding,  his  manners 
hsLU^ty ;  he  asaerted  po^tively,  and  promised 
boldly ;  and  his  presumption  was  so  excessive, 
that  it  conoealfid  his  incapacity,  not  only  from 
others,  but  from  himselfl  Thou^  an  enterpris- 
ing and  successful  paitiaan,  he  was  unacquainted  . 
with  the  great  duties  of  a  general ;  and  his  de- 
fects appear  the  more  striking  and  palpable, 
when  compared  with  the  abilities  of  Iphicrates  and 
Timotheus,  his  contemporaries,  who  prevailed 
as  often  by  address  as  by  force,  and  whose  con- 
quests were  secured  to  the  republic  by  the  mo- 
deraticm,  justice*  and  iiumanity^  with  wUohtbey 
had  been  obtained,  and  wiUi  which  they  con- 
tinued to  be  governed.  Chares  proposed  a  very 
different  mode  of  admimstniliion :  he  exhorted 
his  countrymen  to  supply  the  defects  of  their 
treasury,  and  to  acquire  the  matenals  of  lihose 
pleasures  which  they  regiu^ed  as  essential  to 
their  happiness,  by  plundering  ^the  wealth  of 
their  allies  and  colonies.  This  counsel  was  too 
faithfully  obeyed ;  the  vexations,  anciently  ex- 
ercised against  the  tributary  and   dependent 
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CHAP,  rtatesy  were  renewed  and   exceeded. ••     The 
jkxXiu^  weaker  communities  complained,   and  remon- 
^trated,  against  this  intolerable  rapacity  and  op- 
pression ;  while  the  islands  of  Chios,  Cos,  Rhodes, 
as  well  as  the  city  of  Byzantium,  prepared  c^nly 
to  revolt,  and  engaged  with  each  other  to  repd 
force  by  force  until  they  should  obtain  peace 
and  independence.  ^ 
The  iodai      Chares,  probably  the  chief  instrument,  as  well 
Qi^P^      as  the  adviser,  of  the  arbitrary  measures  which 

^'f; had  occasioned  the  revolt,  was  sent  out  with  a 

powerful  fleet  and  army  to  quash  at  once  the 
hopes  of  the  insurgents.  He  sailed  towards 
Chios,  with  an  intention  to  seize  the  capital  of 
that  island,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  centre 
and  prime  mover  of  rebellion.  The  confederates, 
informed  of  his  motions,  had  already  drawn 
thither  the  greatest  part  of  their  force.  The 
ci^  of  Chios  was  besieged  by  sea  and  land. 
The  islanders  defended  themselves  with  vigour. 
Chares  found  it  difficult  to  repulse  their  sallies. 
His  fleet  attempted  to  enter  their  harbour  with- 
out success;  the  ship  of  Chabrias  alone  pene- 
trated thus  far ;  and  that  able  commander,  whose 
valour  and  integrity  merited  a  better  fortune, 
though  deserted  by  the  fleet,  yet  forsook  not  the 
ship  intrusted  to  him  by  the  republic.  His  com- 
panions threw  away  their  shields,  and  saved 
diemselves  by  swimming  to  the  Athenian  squa- 
dron, which  "was  still  within  their  reach.    But 


**  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  &  Isocrat.  de  Pace, 
w  Diodor.  l.xyi.  pp.413.  423. 
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Chabrias,  fighting  bravely,  fell  by  the  darts  of  c  H  A  p. 
the  Chians,  preferring  an  honourable  death  to  a  v^™^'. 
disgraceful  life.  *• 

Encouraged  by  advantages  over  an  enemy  who 
had  at  first  aflfected  to  despise  them,  the  insur- 
gents augmented  their  fleet,  and  ravaged  the 
isles  of  Lemnos  and  Samos.  The  Athenians, 
indignant  that  the  territories  of  their  faithful 
allies  should  fall  a  prey  to  the  depredations  of 
rebels,  fitted  out,  early  in  the  next  year,  a  new 
armament  under  the  command  of  Mnestheus, 
the  son  of  Iphicrates,  and  son-in-law  of  Timo- 
theus,  expecting  that  the  new  commander  would 
respectfully  listen  to  the  advice  of  those  great 
men,  who  perhaps  declined  acting  as  principals 
in  an  expedition  where  Chares  possessed  any 
share  of  authority.  That  general  had  raised  the 
siege  of  Chios,  and  now  cruised  in  the  Helles- 
pont; where,  being  joined  by  Mnestheus,  the 
united  squadrons  amounted  to  an  hundred  and 
twehty  sail.  It  was  immediately  determined  to 
cause  a  diversion  of  the  enemy's  forces  from  Sa^ 
mos  and  Lemnos,  by  laying  siege  to  Byzantium. 
The  contrivance  succeeded ;  the  allies  withdrew 
from  these  islands,  collected  their  whole  naval 
strength,  and  prepared  vigorously  for  defending 
the  principal  city  in  their  confederacy. 

The  hostile  armaments  approached  each  other,  chare« 
with  a  resolution  to  join  battle,  when  a  sudden  5im^cut 
and  violent  storm  arose,  which  rendered  it  im-  and  iphi- 
possible  for  the  Athenians   to  bear  up  to  the 
enemy,  or  even  to  keep  the  sea,  without  being 

»  Nepos  in  Chabr.  &  Diodor.  I.  xvi.  p.  415.  et  8e<|. 
VOL.  III.  I  I 
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CHAP,  exposed  to  shipwreck.  Chares  alone  confidently 
xxxif.^  insisted  on  commencing  the  attack,  while  th^ 
other  commanders,  more  cautious  and  expe- 
rienced, perceived  the  disadvantage,  and  de- 
clined the  unequal  danger.  ^  His  impetuosity, 
thus  over-ruled  by  the  prudence  of*  his  col- 
leagues, was  converted  into  resentment  andfuiy  j 
he  called  the  soldiers  and  sailors  to  witness  their 
opposition,  which  he  branded  with  every  odious 
epithet  of  reproach ;  and,  with  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, dispatched  proper  messengers  to  Athens, 
to  accuse  them  of  incapacity,  cowardice,  and 
total  neglect  of  duty.  The  accusation  was  sup- 
ported by  venal  orators  in  the  pay  of  Chares. 
Theirtrial,  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates  were  tried  capitally* 
The  former  trusted  to  his  innocence  and  elo- 
quence ;  the  latter  used  a  very  extraoi*dinary 
expedient  to  sway  the  judges,  conformable,  how- 
ever, to  the  spirit  of  that  age,  when  courts  of 
justice  were  frequently  instruments  of  oppres- 
sion, governed  by  every  species  of  undue  in- 
fluence, easily  corrupted,  and  easily  intimidated. 
The  targeteers,  or  light  infantry,  who  had  been 
armed,  disciplined,  and  long  commanded,  by 
Iphicrates,  enjoyed  the  same  reputation  in 
Greece,  which  the  Fabian  soldiers  afterwards 
did  in  Italy.  They  were  called  the  Iphicraten- 
sian  troops,  from  the  name  of  their  commander, 
to  whom  they  owed  their  merit  and  their  famcw 

^  We  are  not  informed  by  Diodorus  or  Nq>os,  why  the  ditadran* 
tage  and  danger  were  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians ;  probably,  being 
better  sailors,  they  eipected  to  profit  of  their  skill  in 
which  the  storm  rendered  useless  and  unavailing. 
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and  to  whose  person  (notwithstanding  the  strict-  en  at. 
ness  of  his  discipline)  they  were  strongly  attached  ^^^^^™- 
by  the  ties  of  gratitude  and  esteem.  The  youngest 
and  bravest  of  this  celebrated  band  readily  obeyed 
the  injunctions  of  their  admired  general ;  sur« 
rounded,  on  the  day  of  trial,  the  benches  of  the 
magistrates ;  and  took  care  seasons^ly  to  display 
the  points  of  their  daggers.  ^ 

It  was  the  law  of  Athens,  that,  after  prelimi- 
naries had  been  adjuster^  and  the  judges  as- 
sembled, the  parties  should  be  heard,  and  the 
trial  begun  and  ended  on  the  same  day ;  nor 
could  any  person  be  twice  tried  for  the  same 
offence*  The  rigidity  of  this  mode  of  proceed* 
ing  favoured  the  views  of  Iphicrates.  The  ma- 
gistrates were  overawed  by  the  imminence  of  a 
danger,  which  they  had  neither  strength  to  re- 
sist, nor  time  to  elude.  They  were  compelled 
to  an  immediate  decision ;  but,  instead  of  the 
sentence  of  death,  which  was  expected,  they 
imposed  a  fine  ^  on  the  delinquents,  which  no 
Athenian  citizen  in  that  age  was  in  a  condition 
to  pay.  This  severity  drove  into  banishment 
those  able  and  illustrious  commanders.  Timo- 
theus  sailed  to  Chalck  in  Euboea,  and  afterwards 
to  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  both  which  places  his  va- 
lour and  abilities  had  recovered  for  the  republic, 

97  It  VM  probably  durtag  tius  trial,  that  Iphierates  Mag  re- 
proadMd^tbbetrajrmgilM  tvtentUofhtt  eoswtry,  aiked  lik  ao- 
<iMcr,  «  Would  ymh^»  l*»  oca«o«,  ba»a  Imm  goUtyof  tbH 
^snm?"*  'fByiu>iiM«M.*'r^iDadtiMottiM^  <«  And  iw ymi ibn 
imfffot;*  MpUed  the  tero,  ''ikmt  IpKcff^w  «boiitd  bt  gMff^ 
Aritiat  Bhetocie.  Lit  c  W.&Qiiint»i8n*  L  f.  c.l«. 

J"  One  hundred  talents,  about  twentgr  cfaosMmd  pooad*. 
I  I   2 
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CHAP,  and  which,  being  chosen  as  his  residence  in  dis- 
^^^  grace,  sufficiently  evince  the  mildness  of  his  go- 
vernment,   and  his  moderation  in  prosperity* 
Iphicrates  travelled  into  Thrace,  where  he  had 
long  resided.     He  had  formerly  married  the 
daughter  of  Colys,  the  most  considerable  of  the 
Thracian  princes ;  yet  he  lived  and  died  in  ob- 
scurity  * ;  nor  did  either  he  or  Timotheus  thence- 
forth take  any  share  in  the  affairs  of  their  un- 
grateful country.^     Thus  did  the  social  war 
destroy  or  remove  Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  and  Ti- 
motheus, the  best  generals  whom  Greece  could 
boast ;  and,  the  brave  and  honest  Phocion  ex- 
cepted, the  last  venerable  remains  of  Athenian 
virtue.  *^ 
Chares  ^7  ^^^  removal  of  those  great  men.  Chares 

entrusted    y^as  left  to    couduct,  uncontroulcd,   the   war 
sole  con-    against  the  allies  ;  and  to  display  the  full  extent 
Se  w  •    ^^  ^^  worthlessness  and  incapacity.     His  insa- 
oiymp.      tiable  avarice  rendered  him  intolerable  to  the 
51c.  357.  friends  of  Athens  ;  his  weakness  and  negligence 
exposed  him  to  the  contempt  of  the  insiu-gents. 
He  indulged  his  officers  and  himself  in  a  total 
neglect  of  discipline ;  the  reduction  of  the  rebels 
y^as   the  least  matter  of  his   concern ;  he  was 

»  Diodorus  only  says,  that  he  was  dead  before  the  battle  of  Chas- 
roniea,  which  happened  twenty  years  after  his  banishment.    - 

^  Nepos  says,  that  after  the  death  of  Timotheus,  the  Athenians 
remitted  nine  parts  of  his  fine ;  but  obliged  his  son  Conon  to  pay  the 
remaining  tenth,  for  repairing  the  walb  of  the  Piraeus,  which  his 
grandfather  had  rebuilt  from  the  spoils  of  the  enraiy. 

4*  Military  virtue.  Hec  extreroa  ftiit  setas  imperatorum  Athem'en- 
siuin,  Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  Timotheus ;  neque  post  illorum  obitum 
quisquam  dux  in  ilia  urbe  ftiit  dignus  memoria.  Nepos  in  Timotft. 
The  biographer  foi^gets  Phocion. 
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attended  by  an  effeminate  crowd  of  singers,  chap. 
dancers>  and  harlots**,  whose  luxury  exhausted  vf[??l/ 
the  scanty  supplies  raised  by  the  Athenians  for 
the  service  of  the  war.  ^  In  order  to  satisfy  the 
clamorous  demands  of  the  soldiers.  Chares,  re- 
gardiess  of  the  treaties  subsisting  between  Athens 
and  Persia,  hired  himself  and  his  forces  to  Arta- 
bazus,  the  wealthy  satrap  of  Ionia,  who  had 
revolted  from  his  master  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  the 
most  cruel  and  detestable  tyrant  that  ever  dis- 
graced the  throne  of  Cyrus.  The  arms  of  the 
Greeks  saveil  Artabazus  from  the  implacable 
resentment  of  a  monster  insensible  to  pity  or  to 
justice;  and  their  meritorious  services  were 
amply  rewarded  by  the  lavish  gratitude  of  the 
satrap. 

This  extraordinary  transaction  neither  siu*-  which  endi 
prised  nor  displeased  the  Athenians.     They  were  ftjFfoJ" 
accustomed  to  allow  their  commanders  in  foreign  the  Athe. 
parts  to  act  without  instructions  or  controul;  owmp. 
and  the  creatures  of  Chares  loudly  extolled  his  ^'q*.^ 
good  management  in  paying  the  Grecian  troops 
with  Persian  money.     But  the  triumph  of  false 
joy  was  of  short  duration.     Ochus  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  remonstrate  with  the  Athenians  on  their 
unprovoked  infraction  of  the  peace ;  and  threat- 
ened, that  unless  they  immediately  withdrew 
their  forces  from  Asia,  he  would  assist  the  rebels 
with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail.     This  just 
menace,  want  of  success  against  the  confederates, 
together  with  a  reason  stiU  more  important, 

4«  Atheiueus,  U  xii.  p.  554. 

^sDemostheiuPhilipp.  U 
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CHAP,  which  mil  soon  come  to  be  fully  explamed^ 
z^;^^',  obliged  the  Athenians  to  recall  their  armament 
from  the  East,  and  to  terminate  the  social  war, 
without  obtaining  any  of  the  purposes  for  which 
it  had  been  undertaken.     The  confederates  made 
good  the  claims  which  their  boldness  had  urged  j 
r^ained  complete  freedom  and  independence  ^ } 
and  lived  twenty  years  exempt  from  the  legal 
oppression  of  subsidies  and  contingents,  till  they 
submitted,  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  to  the  arma 
and  intrigues  of  Philip,  and  the  resistless  fortune 
of  the  Macedonians. 
State  of        Notwithstanding  the  decay  of  martial  spirit,  the 
phj^^     extravagance  of  public  councils,  and  the  general 
corruption    of  manners,    which    prevaUed    in 
Athens,  and  in  other  cities  of  Greece,  the  art9 
and  sciences  were  still  cultivated  with  ardour 
and  success.    During  the  period  now  under 
review,  the  scholar^  of  Hippocrates  and  Demo^ 
critus  enriched  natural  philosophy  with  many 
important  discoveries.  ^    The  different  branches 
of  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  astronomy,  re- 
ceived great  improvements  from  Eudoxus*  of 
Cnidus,  TunjBus^  of  Locri,  Archytas  of  Taren- 
turn,   and  Meton  of  Athens.^    The  Megaric 
school  flourished  under  Stilpo,  the  most  learned 
and  acute  of  that  disputatious  sect,  which,  from 
ks  continual  wranglings,  merited  the  epithet  of 
contentious*  ^    The  doctrines  of  Aristippus  were 

«*Diodor.  p.  424. 

«  Galemis  de  Natar.  Facoltat  &  Hippoerat   tltfH  a^x^,  &c 

^  Laert  1.  tiiL  sect.  B6.  &  Suid.  in  Eudoz. 

^  Jambl.  de  Pythagor.  «•  Censorin.  de  Die  Natal. 

^f^run}.    Ltfert.  l.vi.  leet  107. 
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maintained  by  his  daughter  Aret6»  and  improved  chap. 
by  Hegesias  and  Anneceris,  who  paved  the  way  ^^xxii. 
for  Epicurus.  ^    The  severe  philosophy  of  An- 
tisthenes  had  fewer  followers.  *^     But  Diogene$ 
alone  was  equal  to  a  sect " 

Statuary  was  cultivated  by  Polycletus  and  Ca-  Of  the 
nachus  of  Sicyon,  by  Naucides  of  Argos,  and  by  sSrtMrr 
innumerable  artists  in  other  cities  of  Greece» 
Italy,  and  Ionia.     The  works  of  Polycletus  werq 
the  most  ad.mired.     His  greatest  production  wa3 
the  colossal  statue  of  Argive  Juno,  composed  of 
gold  and  ivory.    Bronze  and  marble,  however, 
still  furnished  the  usual  materials  for  sculpture. 
The  Grecian  temples,  particularly  those  of  Delphi 
and  Olympia,  were  enriched  with  innumerable 
productions  of  this  kind  during  the  period  to 
which  our  present  observations  relate.     One 
figure  of  Polycletus  acquired   peculiar  fame. 
From  the  exactness  of  the  proportions  ^*,  it  wa* 
ealled  the  rule»  or  standard.     Even  Lysippuq* 
the  contemporary  and  favourite  of  Alexander, 


^  i.aertius  &  Suidas.  »>  JElian.  Van  Histor.  1.  x.  c.  ztL 

»  We  shall  hav«  ooeation  to  ipeak  more  Ailly  of  Diogenes  bere> 
after. 

S3  Winkelmann,  p.  653.  and  his  translator,  Mr.  Huber,  vol.  iiir 
p.  54.  differ  from  Pliny,  1.55.  c.  19.  They  confound  the  statue^ 
called  the  Rule,  or  Canon,  with  another  called  the  DoiTphonis^ 
because  grasping  a  spear.  Pliny's  words  are,  **  Polycletus  Sicyo- 
nius  Diadumenum  fecit  moUiter  juvenem,  centum  talentis  nobili* 
tatum ;  idem  et  Doryphorum  viriliter  puerura.  Fecit  et  qucm  ca« 
Bona  artifices  vocant,  lineamenta  artis  ex  eo  petentes,  velut  a  kg^ 
quadam ;  solusque  liominum  artem  ipse  (forse  ipsam)  fecisse  artii 
opere  judicatur."  They  have  followed  Cicero  de  Clar.  Orator, 
c  86. — ^yet  Cicero,  speaking  incidentally  on  the  subject,  m^l  i 
•aftiisilly  mistake  than  Pliny,  writing  expressly  on  fculptwe. 

IJ  4 
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CHAP,  regarded  it  as  a  model  of  excellence,  from  which 
xxxa^  j^  ^^  jj^  g^g  j.^  depart. 

The  works  Betwecu  Polycletus  and  Lysippus  flourished 
teies^^'  Praxiteles,  whose  works  formed  the  intermediate 
oiymp.  shade  between  the  sublime  style,  which  prevailed 
A.c.46a  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  the  beautiful,  which 
attained  perfection  under  Lysippus  and  Apelles, 
in  the  age  of  Alexander.  The  statues  of  Prax- 
iteles bore  a  similar  relation  to  those  of  Phidias^ 
which  the  paintings  of  Guido  and  Correggio  bear 
to  those  of  Julio  Romano  and  Raphael.  The 
works  of  the  earlier  artists  are  more  grand  and 
more  sublime,  those  of  the  later  more  graceful 
and  more  alluring ;  the  first  class  being  addressed 
to  the  imagination,  the  second  to  the  senses. 
The  works  of  Praxiteles  were  in  the  Ceramicus 
of  Athens :  but  neither  in  the  Ceramicus,  nor  in 
any  part  of  the  wcwld,  was  a  statue  to  be  seen 
equal  to  his  celebrated  Venus,  which  IcMig  at- 
tracted spectators  from  all  parts  to  Cnidus.. 
Praxiteles  made  two  statues  of  the  goddess 
at  the  same  time,  the  one  cloathed,  the  other 
naked.  The  decent  modesty  of  the  Coans  pre- 
ferred the  former ;  the  latter  was  purchased  by 
the  Cnidians,  and  long  regarded  as  the  most 
valuable  possession  of  their  community.  The 
voluptuous  Nicomedes^  King  of  Bithynia,  Ian- 
guished  after  this  statue;  to  purchase  such 
unrivalled  charms  he  offered  to  pay  the  debts  of 
Cnidus,  which  were  great  and  burdensome ;  but 
the  Cnidians  determined  not  to  part  with  an 
ornament  from  which  their  republic  derived  so 
.   much  celebrity.     "  Having  considered,"   say» 

*7 
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an  ancient  author  **,  "  the  beautifiil  avenues  lead-  chap. 
ing  to  the  temple,  we  at  length  entered  the  ^"^xn. 
sacred  dome.     In  the  middle  stands  the  statue  TheCm- 
of  the  goddess,  in  marble  of  Paros.     A  sweet  Jj^^^ 
smile  sits  on   her  lips;   no  garment  hides  her 
charms ;  the  hand  only,  as  by  an  instinctive  im- 
pulse, conceals  those  parts  which  modestypermits 
not  to  name.     The  art  of  Praxiteles  haS  given  to 
the  stone  the  softness  and  sensibility  of  flesh.     O 
Mars,  the  most  fortunate  of  the  gods !"     But  it 
is  impossible  to  translate  his  too  faithful  descrip- 
tion into  the  decency  of  modem  language ;  a 
description  more  animated  and  voluptuous  than 
even  the  chisel  of  Praxiteles. 

The  honour  which  Polycletus  and  Praxiteles  The  state 
acquired  in  sculpture,  was,  during  the  same  age,  Tn^""'" 
attained  in  painting  by  Eupompus  and  Pamphi- 
lus  of  Sicyon,  by  Euphranon  of  Corinth,  by  Apol- 
lodorus  and  Nicias  of  Athens;  above  all,  by 
Zeuxis  and  Timanthes."  The  works  of  Eupom- 
pus are  now  unknown,  but  in  his  own  times  his 


M  Lucian.  Amor. 

ss  Pliny,  ID  his  35th  book.  I  have  paid  little  attention  to  his 
pretended  Epochs  of  Art,  when  inconsistent  with  the  information 
of  more  ancient  authors.  The  Greek  historians,  from  whom  he  co« 
pied  this  part^  of  his  woric,  found  it  convenient,  at  every  pause  in 
their  narrative,  to  give  some  account  of  men  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  of  whom  they  had  no  opportu- 
nity to  make  mention  in  recording  public  transactions,  and  relating 
wars  and  negociations.  The  sra  of  every  peace  furnished  a  proper 
resting-place  to  the  historian ;  from  which  he  looked  back,  and  col- 
lected the  names  worthy  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity.  Every 
such  sera,  therefore,  Pliny,  and  after  him  Winkelmann,  have  consi- 
dered as  an  epoch  of  art ;  not  reflecting,  that  arts  do  not  suddenly 
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CHAP,  merit  and  celebrity  occasioned  a  new  division  of 
xxxn.   jj,^  schools,  which  were  formeriy  the  Grecian  and 
the  Asiatic ;    but  after  £upompus,  the  Grecian 
school  was  subdivided  into  the  Athenian  and 
Sicyonian.     Pamphilus,  and  his  scholar  Apelles, 
gave  fresh  lustre  to  the  latter  school,  which  seems 
to  have  flourished  longer  than  any  other  ia 
Greece,  since  the  paintings  exhibited  at  the  cele- 
brated procession  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  were 
chiefly  the  production  of  Sicyonian  masters.** 
Works  of       Few  works  of  Pahiphilus  are  described  by 
^^^''     ancient  authors.     His  picture  of  the  Heraclid®, 
carrying  branches  of  olive,  and  imploring  the 
assistance  of  the  Athenians,  has  not,  however, 
escaped  the  vigilant  eye  of  national  vanity.*^  He 
was  by  birth  a  Macedonian,  but  well  versed  in 
literature  and  science,  which  he  thought  indis- 
pensably  necessary  to  a  painter.     He  received 
about  two  hundred  pounds  from  each  of  his 
scholars,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  flrst  who 
put  a  high  price  on  his  works.     He  lived  to  en- 
joy his  fame,   and  rendered  his  profession   so 
fashionable,  that  it  became  customary  in  Sicyon, 
and  afterwards  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  to  in- 
struct  the  sons  of  wealthy  families  in  the  arts  of 
design.   This  liberal  profession  was  forbidden  to 


Mife  and  flourish,  and  when  onte  they  flonrish,  do  not  suddenly  do* 
eey  9  unee  the  mind  long  retains  the  ioipulse  which  it  has  receifcd; 
and  the  actire  powers  of  man,  when  once  directed  to  their  proper 
objeets,  are  not  easily  lulled  to  repose. 
■•  Athen.  Deipn,  1.  r.  p.  loe.  w  Aristopb.  Pint.  v.  885. 
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slaves;  nor,  during  the  existence  of  Grecian  chap. 
freedom,  did  any  celebrated  production  in  sculp«>  s^^^^ 
ture  or  painting  come  from  servile  hands." 

Euphranor  the  Corinthian  excelled  both  in  OfEo. 
painting  and  statuary.   The  dignity  of  his  heroes  P'*""^- 
was  admired.    He  painted  the  twelve  gods.   He 
said  that  his  Theseus  had  fed  on  flesh,  that  of 
Fkrrhasius  on  roses.     He  wrote  on  colours  and 
sjmunetry.ApoUodorus  the  Athenian  was  deemed  ApoUodo* 
the  first  who  knew  the  full  force  of  light  and  "'*' 
shade.^  His  priest  in  prayer,  and  his  Ajax  struck 
with  lightning,  were  held  in  high  estimation.   Ni«  Nicias. 
cias,  his  fellow-citizen,  excelled  in  female  figures, 
and  in  all  the  magic  of  colouring.   His  Calypso, 
Id,  and  Andromeda,  claimed  just  fame;  but  his 
greatest  composition  was  the  Necromanteia  of 
Homer.^  Attains  King  of  Pergamus  (for  Nicias 

<*  Plin.  I.  xxzT.  €•  56.  sect.  6. 

w  This  11  the  commendation  of  Plutarch/  Pliny  speaks  more 
highly  of  Apolloclorus.  **  Festinans  ad  lumina  aitis,  in  quibas  pri- 
not  refnlsit  ApoUodonis  Atheniensis  ....  neque  ante  eum  tabula 
ullius  ostenditur,  quae  teneat  oculos."  Pliny's  praises  often  clash 
with  each  other.  He  frequently  calls  different  persons  the  first  in 
the  art,  and  even  in  the  same  branch  of  it  The  warmth  of  his  fancy 
leaves  him  no  time  for  calculating  the  weight  of  his  expressions. 
His  credulity,  love  of  wonder,  and  inaccuracy,  cannot  be  defended. 
Tet  his  judgments  on  pictures  and  statues  are  not  without  their  me* 
rit ;  since  the  perfection  of  those  works  of  art  consists  in  making  a 
deep  impression,  in  transporting  and  elevating  the  affections,  and  in 
raising  that  glow  of  sentiment,  which  Pliny  is  so  happy  in  communi- 
cating to  his  readers. 

^  Long  before  all  the  celebrate  works  of  art.  Homer  had 
viewed  nature  with  a  picturesque  eye.  For  the  innumerable  pictures 
copied  from  hun,  see  Fabridi  Biblioth.  Graec.  1.  ii.  c  vi«  p.  345* 
Homer  gave  the  idea  of  what  is  grand  and  pathetic  in  intellect, 
which  painters  and  statuaries  translated  into  what  is  toudiing  and 
awful  to  the  eye. 
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CHAP,  lived  to  a  great  age)  offered  twelve  thousand 
xxxn.  pQmidg  fQj.  this  picture ;  but  the  artist,  who  was 
wealthy,  gave  it  in  a  present  to  his  native  city. 
Praxiteles,  when  asked  which  of  his  statues  he 
most  valued,  answered,  "  Those  of  which  the 
models  were  retouched  by  Nicias.'* 
Zeuxh.  Zeuxis  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Heraclaea^ 

but  it  is  uncertain  in  which  of  the  cities  known 
by  that  name.  He  acquired  great  wealth  by  his 
works;  at  length  he  refused  money,  boasting 
that  no  price  could  pay  them.  The  modesty  of 
his  PeneIop6  was  more  impressive  than  a  lesson 
of  morality.  He  painted  Hercules  strangling  the 
serpents  in  the  presence  of  the  astonished  Am- 
phitryon and  Alcmena.  His  picture  dedicated 
in  the  temple  of  Juno  Lucina,  at  Agrigentum, 
has  been  oflen  mentioned.  Being  allowed  to 
view  the  naked  beauty  of  that  populous  city,  it 
is  known  that  he  chose  as  models  five  virgins, 
whose  united  charms  were  expressed  in  this  cele- 
brated piece.  His  greatest  work  was  Jupiter  sit- 
ting on  his  throne,  and  surrounded  by  the  •^gods. 


«i  Valerius  Maximus,  1.  iii.  c.  vii.  speaks  of  his  Helena,  painted 
for  the  city  of  Crotona.  On  his  naked  Helen,  Zeuxis  inscribed  the 
following  lines  of  Homer : 

Oi'  pifuais,  TfMMS  K€u  cOfo^/uiSas  Axcuovs 

Toijf  9dfA/pi  ywauci  voKw  xpo¥w  oX^ta  rturx*^ 

Apws  aBwarrpo'i  ;^cps  €»  oMra  couciK.  II.  iii.  V.  156. 

*^  They  cry'd,  No  wonder,  such  celestial  charms 

For  nine  long  years  hiwe  set  the  world  in  arms. 

What  winning  graces !  what  majestic  mien  i 

She  moves  a  goddess,  and  she  looks  a  queen.*'  Popx. 
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Timanthes  reached  the  highest  perfection  of  c  H  A  p. 
his  art ;  but  his  genius  surpassed  the  art  itself,  v^"^^™-. 
In  his  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  a  gradation  of  sor- 
row was  seen  in  the  faces  of  the  spectators.  It 
was  carried  to  the  utmost  height,  consistent  with 
beauty,  in  the  countenance  of  her  uncle  Mene- 
laus.  But  Agamemnon,  still  more  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  unhappy  fate  of  his  daughter, 
vpiled  his  face  with  his  robe.  In  several  others 
of  his  pieces,  Timanthes  discovered  the  power 


Pope  has  paraphrased  the  last  line,  **  For  she  is  woncjerfully  like  to 
die  immortal  gods.**  This  must  have  sounded'nobly  to  the  Greeks, 
who  would  doubtless  hare  considered  **  looking  a  queen,"  as  a  sink- 
ing in  poetry.  But  I  have  cited  the  lines,  to  show  by  what  different 
means  poetry  and  painting  attain  the  same  end.  Both  Homer  and 
Zeuxb  conrey  an  high  idea  of  Helen's  beauty;  but  Homer  does  it 
by.  the  effects  of  this  beauty,  which  could  animate  the  cold  age  of 
Priam,  Panthoos,  &c.  whom  he  has  just  inimitably  described ; 

E^Xot,  rwrrty^ffffi  lowcrff  6n€  koS^  AXijy 
AcySpty  9^^oiJuofOi  ora  X§tpio€ffaay  Uvri% 

When  the  Greek  monk,  Constantinus  Manasscs  (Chron.  p.  so.) 
describes  the  beauty  of  Helen, 

Hy  4i  ywfi  trtpucoWiis  *wt^^  wxpqyrvni 
EvrofifcoT  wwpoawros  fidctwis  x^oi^XP^^f  &C. 

and  so  on,  through  a  dozen  of  lines,  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
cannot  follow  him;  each  epithet  of  beauty  drives  the  preceding 
from  the  memory ;  and  we  fancy  that  we  see  a  man  laboriously 
rolling  stones  up  one  side  of  a  hill,  which  immediately  roll  down 
the  other.  Ariosto's  description  of  the  beauty  of  Aldna  (cant,  viii.) 
is  in  the  same  bad  taste.  How  different  is  Yir^Vs  "  Pulcherrima 
Dido."  Virgil  knew  the  difference  between  poetical  and  picturesque 
images.  Our  English  romances  abound  with  examples  of  this  species 
of  bad  taste,  arising  frt>m  mistaking  the  boundaries  of  distinct,  though 
1dndred«  arts.    See  above,  vol.  11.  c.xiv.  p.  178. 
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CHAP,  of  transporting  the  mind  beyond  the  picture.  He 
XXXI  ^  pj^ij^tgj  ^  jli^  fanCy  rather  than  to  tiie  eye.  In 
his  works,  as  in  the  descriptions  of  Homer  and 
Milton,  more  was  understood  than  expressed. 
Exprcs-  The  power  of  expression  was  carried  to  a  de* 
Gre^  gree  of  perfection  which  it  is  not  easy  to  believe, 
painting.  ^^  j  scarcely  possible  to  comprehend.  The  civil 
and  military  arrangements  of  the  Greeks  gave, 
doubtless,  great  advantages  to  their  artists  in  this 
respect.  Aristides,  a  Theban  painter,  repre- 
sented the  sacking  of  a  town ;  among  other  scenes 
of  horror,  a  child  was  painted  clinging  to  the 
breast  of  its  wounded  mother,  who  *^/elt  and 
fiared^j  that  after  she  was  dead  the  child  should 
suck  blood  instead  of  milk.'*  Parrhasius  of  Ephe- 
sus,  in  an  earlier  age,  personified  the  people  of 
Athens,  in  a  figure  that  characterised  them  as 
at  once  cruel  and  compassionate,  proud  and 
humble,  brave  and  cowardly,  elevated  and  mean. 
Such  discriminations,  as  well  as  such  compUca- 
tions  of  passion,  are  unquestionably  beyond  the 
reach  of  modern  art,  and  will  therefore,  by  many, 
be  pronounced  impossible.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  same  Parrhasius,  who  seems  to 
have  united  the  excellencies  of  Dominichino, 
Raphael,  and  Correggio,  was  distinguished  by  the 
gilding  motion  of  his  outline,  and  the  sweetness 
with  which  it  melted  into  the  ground.*" 


^  ThAM  are  the  words  of  Pliny. 

^  Pliny  coniidert  this  af  the  perGsction  of  art  *<  Hasc  est  ia 
jiicturB  sunina  siiblimkas.  Cofpora  enim  piqgere  et  media  renun^ 
est  quidem  magni  opens  i  led  in  quo  muld  gloriam  tulerint.    Ex* 
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Ideal  beftut/^  just  proportion*  natural  tud  noble  chap« 
attitudes,  an  uniform  greatness  of  style,  are  ac*  ^S^Jw 
knowledged  to  have  equally  belonged  to  the  an-  Colouring. 
cient  painters  and  statuaries.  But  the  ranity  or 
envy  of  modem  times  is  unwilling  to  allow  any 
merit  to  the  former,  which  the  remains  of  the 
latter  do  not  justify  and  confirm.  The  Greek 
painters,  therefore,  have  been  supposed  deficient 
in  colouring ;  and  this  supposition  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  words  of  Pliny :  "  With  four  colours 
only,  Apelles,  Echion,  Melanthius,  and  Nicho*- 
machus,  produced  those  immc^rtal  works,  which 
were  singly  purchased  by  the  collective  wealth 
of  cities  and  repubUcs/'  Tlie  colours  were  white, 
red,  yellow,  and  black.  It  has  been  often  said 
that  with  these  only  on  hb  palette,  a  painter 
cannot  colour  Uke  nature,  far  less  attain  the  m^c 
of  the  chir  obscure^  Yet  a  great  artist  of  our  own 
country  thinks  that  four  colours  are  sufficient  for 
every  combination  required.  **The  fewer  the 
colours,  the  cleaner,**  he  observes,  "  will  be  their 


trema  corporum  facere,  et  desinentis  picturoe  modum  inclodere,  ra» 
rum  in  successu  artis  invenitur.  Ambire  eniro  debet  se  extremitat 
ipsa,  et  «ic  desmere,  ot  promitlat  aKa  pott  se;  ottentatqne  etiam 
quae  occultat."  Ibid.  c.  xxKvi.  lect  5.  Mr.  Falconer,  in  bin  obserfw 
ations  on  this  passage,  is  of  a  different  opinioo.  He  thinks  it  aiore 
difficult  to  paint  tlie  middle  parts,  than  the  shades  and  tones  which 
surround  the  extremities  of  objects ;  becaose  the  fmner,  tliooglh  et- 
poicdt»tfae  Hght,mtitt  iui?e  their  ferai,  rtiiaC  <i<Fth,  and  aU  tfct 
tints  of  nature.  He  instances  the  heads  painted  bj  Rubens  and 
Vandjck  seen  in  front  Phny,  had  he  lived  in  later  times,  might 
have  instanced^  in  his  turn,  the  sweet  outlinei  and  inimilable  Mft- 
lofCorreggio. 
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CHAP,  efifect  Two  colours  mixed  together  wUl  not  pre- 
^^^^^^'  serve  the  brightness  of  either  of  them  single,  nor 
will  three  be  as  bright  as  two.*'  ^  Plmy  says, 
that  Apelles  spread  over  his  pictures,  when 
finished,  a  transparent  liquid  like  ink,  which  in- 
creased the  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  the  whole, 
while  it  softened  the  glare  of  too  florid  colours. 
This,  according  to  the  same  excellent  modem 
painter,  is  a  true  and  artist-like  description  of 
scambling  or  glazing,  as  practised  by  the  Venetian 
school,  and  by  Correggio,  in  whose  works,  as  well 
as  those  mentioned  by  Pliny,  it  was  perceptible 
only  to  such  as  closely  examined  the  picture.  He 
very  reasonably  concludes,  therefore,  that  if  the 
master-pieces  of  ancient  painting  remained,  we 
should  probably  find  them  as  correctly  drawn  as 
the  Laocoon,  and  as  admirably  coloured  as  the 
glowing  productions  of  Titian. 

Clair  That  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  the  ef- 

fect of  the  clair  obscure,  or  the  distribution  of 
all  the  tones  of  light  and  shade  relatively  to  the 
different  plans  of  the  picture,  has  been  denied  by 
those  who  allow  them  the  highest  excellence  in 
colouring  single  figures.  They  might  excel,  it 
has  been  said,  in  a  solo,  but  were  incapable  of 
producing  a  full  piece  for  a  concert  of  different 
instruments.  Whether  this  observation  be  well 
founded  can  only  be  discovered  by  carefully 
examining  ancient  authors,  from  whom  it  would 


•*  See  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  notes  on  Mr.  Mason's  translation  of 
Fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 


obscure. 
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appeal  that  even  in  this  branch  the  Greek  painters    chap. 
were  not  deficient  ®  ^xxaux^ 

Of  all  the  arts  cultivated  during  the  period  now  Litenuy 
under  review,  none  attained  higher  proficiency  Too^ 
than  composition  in  prose.    The  history  of  Thu- 
cydides  was  continued  by  Xenophon  j   but  we  Xcno. 
should  form  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  this  ami-  ^^ 
able  writer  were  we  to  judge  him  by  his  Grecian 
history,  to  which  he  seems  not  to  have  put  the  last 
hand.    Yet  in  this,  as  well  as  in  his  more  finished  Hb  cha. 
works,  we  see  the  scholar  of  Socrates ;  and,  of  '"^^^* 
all  others,  the  scholar  who  most  resembled  his 
master  in  his  sentiment  and  expression^,  in  the 
excellencies  as  well  as  in  the  respectable  weak- 
nesses^ of  his  character :   the  same  undeviating 


^  In  speaking  of  Nicias,  Pliny  says,  ^  Lumen  et  umbras  custodinfy 
atquo  ut  eminerent  ^  tabuiis  pictune  maxtme  cUstodiTit"  Unless  th^ 
cUtir  oUcure  be  meant,  the  second  member  of  this  sentence  is  a  ple- 
onasm. Another  passage  is  highly  to  the  purpose,  1.  xxxv.  c  xi. 
**  Tandem  se  ars  ipsa  distinxit,  et  inyenit  lumen  atque  umbras,  tlif- 
ferentia  colorum  ahema  via  sese  exdtante.  Deinde  adjectus  est 
splendor,  alius  hie  quam  lumen ;  quern,  quia  inter  hoc  &  umbram 
asset,  appellaverunt  tonon ;  commissuras  ver6  oolonim  et  transitus, 
harmogen."  Cltnr  obscure  in  painting  is  something  like  counterpoint 
in  music ;  and  if  the  ancients  cultivated  neither  of  them,  perhaps  the 
more  substantial  parts  of  the  arts  lost  nothing  by  the  neglect.  In 
melody  and  design,  effect  aud  expression,  they  probably  excelled  the 
most  boasted  productions  of  later  ages. 

^  See  the  description  which  Alcibiadet  gives  of  Socrates's  elo-* 
quence,  in  Plato's  Sjrmposium* 

*7  It  is  remarkable  that  the  superstitious  belief  of  Xenophon  in 
celestial  warnings,  of  which  see  innumerable  examples,  particularly 
Anabas.  I.iii.  c.  i.  1.  v.  c.  vHi.  and  1.  vii.  c.  i.  never  encouraged 
him  to  any  thing  imprudent  or  hurtful,  and  never  restrained  him 
from  any  thmg  useful  or  virtuous.  The  admonidons  likewise  of 
Socrates's  dsmon  were  always  the  same  with  the  dictates  of  right 
reason. 
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CHAP,  virtue,  the  same  indefatigable  spirit,  the  same 
xxm^  QJ.QQI  probity,  the  same  diffusive  benevolence,  the 
same  credulity,  the  same  enthusiasm,  together 
with  that  unaffected  propriety  of  thought  and 
diction^  whose  native  graces  outshine  all  orna- 
ments of  art. 
Hb  min-  This  admirable  personage,  who,  had  he  lived 
^ol^  before  the  Athenians  were  grown  too  conceited 
to  learn,  and  too  corrupt  to  mend,  might  have 
proved  the  saviour  of  his  country,  reached  bis 
fiftieth  year  in  a  happy  obscurity,  enjoying  the 
confidential  society  of  Socrates  and  a  few  select 
friends.  Of  these  Proxenus,  an  illustrious  The- 
ban  exile,  who  well  knew  the  worth  of  Xenophon, 
invited  him  to  Sardes,  from  a  desire  to  introduce 
him  to  Cyrus,  the  brother  of  Artaxerxes,  and 
governor  of  Lower  Asia,  whose  friendship  he  him- 
self had  found  more  valuable  than  the  precarious 
honours  of  his  capricious  and  ungrateful  repub* 
lie.  Xenophon  communicated  the  proposal  to 
Socrates,  who,  suspecting  that  tlie  Athenians 
might  not  relish  his  friend's  design,,  because  the 
Persians  were  then  allied  with  Sparta,  desired  him 
to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi.*®  This  counsel 
was  but  partially  followed  j  for  Xenophon,  who 
seems  to  have  been  fond  of  the  journey,  asked 
not  the  oracle  whether  it  ought  to  be  undertaken, 
but  only  by  virtue  of  what  prayers  and  sacrifices 
it  might  be  rendered  successful.  Socrates  ap- 
proved not  this  precipitation ;  yet,  as  the  god 
had  answered,  he  thought  it  necessary  for  Xeno- 

*  Anabtts.  I  r.  p.  356.  Sc  leq. 
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phon  to  obey.  The  important  consequences  of  c  hap, 
this  resolution  to  the  Ten  thousand  Greeks  ^^^ 
who  followed  the  standard  of  Cyrus,  have  been 
related  in  a  former  part  of  this  work.  After  his 
glorious  retreat  from  Upper  Asia,  Xenophon  re* 
mained  several  years  on  the  western  coast,  and 
shared  the  victories  of  his  admired  Agesilaus, 
with  whom  he  returned  to  Greece,  and  conquered 
in  the  battle  of  Coronaea. 

Meanwhile  a  decree  of  banishment  passed  Hisreiigi- 
against  him  in  Athens.  But  having  acquired  utemy 
considerable  riches  in  his  Asiatic  expedition,  he  '«*^^ 
had  deposited  them  at  £phesus  with  the  Sacristan 
of  Diana's  temple,  with  this  injunction,  that  if* 
he  perished  in  battle,  his  wealth  should  be  em- 
•ployed  in  honour  of  the  goddess*  Having  sur- 
vived the  bloody  engagement  of  Coronasa,  which 
he  afterwards  so  afiectingly  described  in  his  HeL- 
lenica,  he  settled  in  the  town  of  Scilluns,  a  new 
establishment  formed  by  the  I^cedsemonians, 
scarcely  three  miles  distant  from  Olympia.  Me- 
gabyzus,  the  Sacrist  of  Diana,  came  to  behold 
the  games,  and  faithfully  restored  his  deposit, 
with  which  Xenophon,  as  enjoined  by  an  oracle, 
purchased  in  that  neighbourhood  a  beautiful  spot 
of  ground,  watered  by  the  Sellenus,  a  name  which 
coincided  with  that  of  the  river  near  Ephesus. 
On  the  banks  of  Elion  Sellenus,  Xenophon 
erected  a  temple,  incomparably  smaller  indeed, 
yet  similar  in  form  to  the  great  temple  of  IKana. 
His  image  of  the  goddess  resembled  that  at  Ephe- 
sus, as  much  as  a  figure  in  cypress  could  resem- 
ble a  statue  of  gold.    The  bwks  of  the  river 
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CHAP,  were  planted  with  fruit  trees.  The  surrounding 
pcxiL^  plains  and  meadows  afforded  excellent  pasture. 
The  adjoining  forests  and  mountains  abounded 
in  wild  boar^  ired  deer,  and  other  species  of  game* 
There  Xenophon's  sons  often  hunted  with  the 
yt^uth  of  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages ; 
and  the  Whble  inhabitants  of  the  country  round 
were  invited  and  entertained  by  him  at  an  an- 
nual solemnity  sacred  to  Diana.  A  modest  in^ 
scription  on  a  maible  column,  erected  near  the 
temple>  testified  the  holiness  of  the  place.  "  This 
spot  is  dedicated  to  Diana»  Let  him,  whoever 
ehall  possess  it^  employ  the  tenth  of  its,  yearly 
produce  in  sacrifice^  and  the  remainder  in  keq>- 
ing  in  repair,  and  in  adorning  the  temple.  His 
neglect  will  not  be  overlooked  by  the^^goddesa.*' 
By  this  inscription,  wherein  Xenophon  ventures 
not  to  mention  the  name  of  the  founder,  his  mind 
seems  to  forbode  the  calamities  which  at  last 
befel  him.  In  the  war  between  the  Lacedemo- 
nians and  Elians,  the  town  of  Scilluns,  together 
with  the  circumjacent  territory,  was  seized  by 
Elian  troops ;  and  the  amiable  philosopher  and 
historian,  who  had,  in  this  delightful  retreat, 
composed  those  invaluable  works,  which  will  in- 
spire the  last  ages  of  the  world  with  the  love  of 
virtue,  was  compelled,  in  the  decline  of  life,  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  corrupt  and  licentious  city 
of  Corinth. 
Hitworkff.  His  Expedition,  his  Grecian  History,  his 
description  of  the  Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian 

^  Xeaoph.  Antbas.  I.  v.  p,356.  &  seq. 
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governments,  have  been  n<>ticed  In  their  proper  chap. 
place.    The  Cyropsedeia,  or  Institutions;  of  the  ,^^ 
elder  Cyrus,  is  a  philosophical  romance,  intended 
to  exemplify  the  doctrines  taught  by  Socrates  in, 
the  Memorabilia,  and  to  prove  the  success  whicl^ 
naturally  attends  the  practice  of  Mosdom  and 
virtue  in  the  great  affiurs  of  war  and  gavern- 
ment     The  highest  panegyric  of  this  work  is, 
that  many  learned  men  havd  mistaken  it  for  a 
true  history,  and,  deceived  by  the  persuasive 
elegance  of  the  narrative,  have  believed  impos- 
sible that,  during  the  various  stages  of  a  long 
Hfe,  Cyrus  should  have  invariably  followed  the 
dictates  of  the  sublimest  philosophy.     In   his 
Oeconomics,  Xenophon  undertakes  the  humbler 
but  not  less  useful  task,  of  regulating  the  duties 
of  domestic  life.     The  dialogue,  intituled  Hiero, 
paints  the  misery  of  tyrants  contrasted  with  the 
happiness  of  virtuous  princes,   in   colours  so 
lively,  and  in  lines  so  expressive,  that  an  admirer 
of  the  ancients  might  challenge  the  ingenuity  of 
modem  ages  to  add  a  single  stroke  to  the  picture^t 
In  speaking  of  the  works  of  Xenophon,  we  must 
not    forget    his    treatise  on  the  Revenues  of 
Athens.     It  was  written  long  after  his  b^nishi*. 
ment.     Instead  of  resenting  the  obdurate  cruelty 
of  his  countrymen,  he  gave  them  most  judiQiousi 
and  seasonable  advice  concerning  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public  revenues,  which,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  was  in  part  adopted. 

Tlie  orators  Antqphon,  Lysias  and  Isocrates  Theon^ 
flourished  i^n  the  period  now  under  review.   The  ^"„^l^ 
two  former  were  distinguished  by  the  refined  •ittand 
K  K  3 
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CHAP,  subtiity  of  their  pleadings;  the  latter,  by  the 
xxxii.^  polished  elegance  of  his  moral  and  political 
orations.  ^  Isocrates  ventured  not  to  speak  in 
public,  neither  his  constitution  nor  his  voice 
admitting  the  great  exertions  necessary  for  that 
pmpose.  His  school  of  oratory  and  composition 
was  frequented  by  the  noblest  youths  of  Athens, 
of  the  neighbouring  r^ublics,  and  even  by 
foreign  princes ;  and,  his  maxims  being  borrowed 
from  the  Socratic  school,  his  long  and  honour- 
able labours  tended  to  keep  alive  some  i^arks  of 
virtue  among  his  degenerate  countrymen.  ^^ 
Pkto.  But  the  man  of  learning  in  that  age,  whose 

and  edu-  abilities,  if  properly  directed,  might  have  most 
cation.  benefited  his  contemporaries,  was  the  celebrated 
Plato,  a  man  justly  admired,  yet  more  extraordi* 
nary  than  admirable.  The  same  memorable  year 
which  produced  the  Peloponnesian  war  gave 
birth  to  Plato.  He  was  descended  from  the 
Codridas,  the  most  illustrious  as  well  as  the  most 
opulent  family  in  Athens.  His  education  was 
worthy  of  his  birth.  The  gymnastic  formed  and 
invigorated  his  body ;  his  mind  was  enlarged  and 
enlightened  by  the  studies  of  poetry  ^^  and  geo* 
metry,  from  which  he  derived  that  acuteness  of 
judgment,  and  that  brilliancy  of  fancy,  which, 
being  both  carried  to  excess,  render  him  at 
once  the  most  subtile  and  the  most  flowery 
writer  of  antiquity.^    In  his  twentieth  year  he 

7*  See  the  lires  of  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  prefixed  to  mj  translation 
of  their  works.  7i  Idem,  ibid.  ^  Diogen.  Laert  1.  iL 

73  Plato's  Dialogues  are  so  different  from  each  other,  in  point 
of  thought  and  ezpreslion,  that,  if  we  knew  not  the  tersatili^  of 

18 
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became  acquainted  with  Socrates ;  and  having  chap. 
compared  his  own  metrical  productions  with  y^^^ 
those  of  his  immortal  predecessors  in  this  walk 
of  literature,  he  committed  his  unequal  poems  to 
the  flames,  and  totally  addicted  himself  to  philo- 
sc^hy.  During  ei^t  years  he  continued  an 
assiduous  hearer  of  Socrates :  an  occasional  ^^  in- 
disposition prevented  him  from  assisting  at  the 
last  conversations  of  the  sage,  before  he  drank 
the  fatal  hemlock.  Yet  these  conversations,  as 
related  to  him  by  persons  who  were  present, 
Plato  has  delivered  down  to  the  admiration  of 
posterity  }  and  the  affecting  sensibility  with 
which  he  minutely  describes  the  inimitable  be- 
haviour of  Socrates,  on  this  trying  occasion, 
proves  how  deeply  the  author  was  interested  in 
his  subject 

Fear  or  disgust  removed  the  scholar  of  Socrates  Hi«  tra^ 
from  the  murdeters  of  his  master.    Having  spent 
some  time  in  Thebes,  Elis,  and  Megara,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  conversation  of  several  of  his 
Mlow-disciples,  the  love  of  knowledge  carried 


hU  genius^  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  them  the  works  of  one 
Man.  He  h  oyirnrefined,  wir&'drawD,  and  trifling,  in  the  Cratylus^ 
ParmenidM,  Meno,  Thestetus^  and  Sophutes.  He  k  flowery^ 
pompous,  and  tumid,  in  his  Timaeus  Panegyric^  Symposium,  and 
Phsedrus.  But  in  those  invaluable  writings,  the  Apology,  Crito, 
Aldbtades,  Gorgtas,  Phedo,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  books  of 
laws,  in  which  he  adh^es  to  the  doctrines  of  Socrates,  and  indulges, 
without  art  or  affectation,  the  natural  bent  of  his  own  genius,  his 
style  is  inimitably  sweet  and  attractive,  always  elegant,  and  ofteii 
sublime.  His  Republic  which  is  generally  considered  as  his  grautil 
work,  abounds  in  all  the  beauties,  and  in  all  the  fiiults,  for  which  he 
is  remarkable.  See  Dionys.  Halicam.  de  Plato. 
f*  nAorwy  Z€  (oifuu)  iiff$tyti.  Phsedo,  2. 
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CHAP,  him  to  Magna  Graecia ;  frpm  thence  he  sailed  to 
XKXIL^  Cyren^,  attracted  by  the  fame. of  the  mathepia- 
tician  Theodorusj  Egypt  next  deserved  his 
curiosity,  as  the  country  to  which  the  science  of 
Theodqrus  owed  its  birth,  and  from  which  the 
Pythagoreans  in  Magna  Grascia  derived  several 
tenets  of  their  philosophy. 
He  settles^  At  his  return  to  Athens,  Plato  could  have 
acadwny.  little  inclination  to  engage  in  public  life.  The 
days  were  past  when  the  virtues  of  a  Solon,  or 
of  a  Lycurgus,  could  reform  tlie  manners  of 
their  countrymen.  In  early  periods  of  society, 
the  example  and  influence  of  one  able  and  dis- 
interested man  may  produce  a  happy  revolution 
in  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
But  in  the  age  of  Plato,  the  Athenians  had  fallen 
into  dotage  and  imbecility.  His  luxuriant  fancy 
compares  them  sometimes  <q  old  men,  who  have 
outlived  tl^eir  senses,  and  with  whom  it  is  vain 
to  reason  i  sometimes  to  wild  beasts,  whom  it  is 
dangerous  to.  approach ;  sopietimes  to  ^n  un- 
fruitful soil,  that  choaks  every  useful  plant,  and 
produces  weeds  only.^*  He  prudently  with- 
drew himself  from  a,  scene,  which  presented 
nothing  but  danger  or  disgust,  and  purchased  a 
small  villa  in  the  suburbs  near  the  academy,  or 
gymnasium,  that  had  been  sq  elegantly  adorned 
by  Cimon.  ^  To  this  retirement,  his  fame 
attracted  the  most  illustrious  characters  of  the 
age:  the  noblest  youths  of  Athens  daily  fre- 
quented the  school  of  Plato  j  and  here  he  con- 

w  Republic,  1.  vi.  p.  58.  ^  Sec  above,  vol.ii.  p.  73^ 
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tinued  above  forty  years,  with  little  intemiption  chap. 
except  from  his  voyages  into  Sicily,  instructing  v^^^Iii/ 
his  disciples,  and  composing  his  Dialogues,  to 
which  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  in 
ancient  and  modem  times  are  greatly  indebted, 
without  excepting  those  who  reject  his  doctrines, 
and  affect  to  treat  them  as  visionary. 

The  capacious  mind  of  Plato  embraced  the  General 
whole  circle  of  science*    The  objects  of  human  ^^^2^** 
thought  had,  previously  to  his  age,  been  reduced,  v^^^^ 
by  the  Pythagoreans,  to  certain  classes  or  genera^;     ^' 
the  nature  of  truth  had  been  investigated ;   and 
men  had  distinguished  the  relations^,  which  the 
predicate  of  any  proposition  can  bear  to  its  sub- 
ject.    The  sciences  had  already  been  divided 
into  the  natural  and  moral ;  or,  in  the  language 
of  Plato,  into  the  knowledge  of  divine  and  humim 
things.  The  frivolous  art  of  syllogism  was  not  as 
yet  invented }  and  the  logic  of  Plato  ^  was  con^ 

77  Many  less  perfect  divisions  had  probably  been  made  before 
Archytas  of  Tarentum  disdnguished  the  ten  Categories.  Simplicius 
et  Jamblichus  apnd  Fr.  Patriciiiiii>  Discuss.  Peripatet  t.ii.  p.  19s. 
This  division,  the  most  perfect  of  any  that  philosophers  have  yet  been 
able  to  discover,  Plato  learned  from  Archytas.  It  consisted  in  sub- 
stances, and  modes.  The  former  are  either  primary,  as  all  individual 
sqbstances,  which  neither  are  in  any  other  subject,  nor  can  be  predi« 
cated  of  it ;  or  secondary,  which  subsist  in  the  first,  and  can  be  predi- 
cated of  them,  to  wit,  the  genera  and  species  of  substances.  Of 
ipodes  there  are .  nine  kinds,  quantity,  quality,  relation,  habit,  time, 
place,  having!  doing,  and  sufiering.    Aristot.  de  Categor. 

7*  These  are  called  by  logicians  the  five  Predicables,  or  more  pro- 
perly, the  five  classes  of  predicates.  They  are  the  genus,  species, 
specific  difference,  property,  and  accident.  The  use  of  these  distinc* 
tions  is  universal  in  every  subject  requiring  definition  and  division; 
yet  if  meant  to  comprehend  whatever  may  be  affirmed  of  any  sub- 
ject, the  enumeration  is  doubtless  incomplete. 

^  The  science  properly  called  Logic  was  invented  by  Aristotle ; 
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CHAP,  fined  to  the  more  useful  subjects  of  definition  and 
^^^''  division^  by  means  of  which  he  attempted  to  fix 
and  ascertain  not  only  the  practical  doctrines  of 
morals  and  politics,  but  the  abstruse  and  shadoM^ 
speculations  of  mystical  theology.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  this  great  and  original  genius 
should  have  mistaken  the  proper  objects  as  well 
as  the  natural  limits  of  the  human  understanding, 
and  that  most  of  the  enquiries  of  Plato  and  his 
successors  should  appear  extremely  remote  from 
the  public  transactions  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived.  Yet,  the  speculations  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  how  little  soever  they  may  be  connected 
with  the  political  revolutions  of  Greece,  seem  too 
interesting  in  themselves  to  be  entirely  omitted 
in  this  historical  work,  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  his 
disciples  has  been  very  widely  difiused  among  all 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  j  that  during 
many  centuries,  his  writings  governed  with  un- 
controuled  sway  the  opinions  of  the  speculative 
part  of  mankind ;  and  that  the  same  philos<^hy 
Still  influences  the  reasonings,  and  divides  the 
sentiments,  of  the  learned  in  modem  Europe* 
Difficulty  The  lively,  but  immethodical,  mantferln  which 
pfjniDg  *^^  doctrines  of  Plato  are  explained  by  himself, 
and  renders  it  difficult  to  collect  and  abridge  them, 

his  doc-     The  great  number  of  interlocutors  in  his  dia- 

trines.        *     . 

^ .    ■ '7-M.r*— — ' - 

I 

the  division  of  the  sciences  into  Logic,  Physics^  and  Ethics,  was  first 
given  by  his  contempofary  Xenocrates.  Vid.  Brucker  de  AHstoC.  & 
Xenocrat.    Of  Aristotk  more  hereafter. 
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logues,  the  irony  of  Socrates,  and  the  continual  chap. 
intermixture  of  Plato's  own  sentiments  with  those  v^^": 
of  his  master,  increase  the  difficulty,  and  make 
it  impossible,  from  particular  passages,  to  judge 
of  the  scope  and  tendency  of  the  whole.  The 
works  of  Xenophon,  however,  may  enable  a  dili- 
gent  student  to  separate  the  pure  ore  of  Socrates 
from  the  adventitious  matter  with  which  it  is 
combined  in  the  rich  vein  of  Platonism ;  and,  by 
carefully  comparing  the  different  parts  of  the 
latter,  he  may  with  certainty  determine  the  prin- 
cipal designs  of  its  author* 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  would  appear  The  great 
that  Plato  aimed  at  nothing  less,  than  to^recon-  SlaTphUcK 
cile  the  appearances  of  the  natural  and  moral  •opher. 
world  with  the  wise  government  of  a  self-existent 
unchangeable  cause ;   to  explain  the  nature  iand 
origin  of  the  human  mind,  as  well  as  of  its  various 
powers  of  perception,  volition,  and  intellect ;  and, 
on  principles  resulting  from  these  discoveries,  to 
build  a  system  of  ethics,  which^  in  proportion  as 
it  were  followed  by  mankind,  would  promote  not 
only  their  independence  dnd  security  in  the  pre^- 
sent  world,  but  their  happincMss  and  perfection  in 
a  future  state  of  existence. 

Let  us  look,  where  we  wUl,  around  us^  we  shall  His  theo- 
every-where,  said  Plato,  perceive  a  passing  pro-  ^<^- 
cession*^:  the  objects  which  compose  the  material 
world,  arise,  change,  perish,  and  are  succeeded 

**  This  was  borrowed  from  Heraclitus,  who  expressed  the  same 
idea,  bj  sayings  that  all  corporeal  thlpgs.were  in  a  perpetual  flux* 
^  Vid.  Platon,  in  Theaetet  p.  83.  &  in  Sophist,  p.  108.  ,     ' 
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c  HAP.   by  Others,  which  undergo  the  same  *' revolutions. 

Xium>^  Q^^  body  moves  another,  which  impels  a  third, 
and  so  forward  in  succession ;  but  the  first  cause 
of  motion  resides  not  in  any  of  them.  This  cause 
acts  not  fortuitously,  the  regular  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies®^,  the  beautiful  order  of  the 
seasons,  the  admirable  structure  of  plants  and 
animals,  announce  an  intelligent  Author.®  It  is 
difficult  by  searching  to  find  out  the  nature  of 
the  Divinity,  and  impossible  for  words  to  describe 
it ;  yet  the  works  which  he  has  done,  attest  his 
power,  his  wisdom,  and  his  goodness,  to  be  greater 
than  human  imagination  can  conceive.^  In  the 
self-existent  cause,  these  attributes  must  unite. 
He  is  therefore  unchangeable  ^,  since  no  altera- 
tion Can  increase  his  perfections,  and  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  him  ever  inclined  to  ^diminish 
them. 
^^o^o-  Impelled  by  his  goodness,  the  Deity,  viewing 
in  his  own  intellect  the  ideas  or  archetypes  of  all 
possible  existence,  formed  the  beautiful  arrange- 
ment of  the  universe  from  that  rude  indigested 
matter,  which,  existing  from  all  eternity,  had 
been  for  ever  animated  by  an  irregular  principle 


**  Timaeus,  sub  iniUo. 

"■  Bj  these  he  meant  the  fixed  stars ;  the  motions  of  the  planet^ 
he  ascribed  to  another  cause,  as  will  appear  below. 

^  Plato  de  Legibusy  1.  x.  p.  609. 

^  Tinueus,  p.  477.  &  de  Repub.  1.  iL  p.  144. 

^  For  the  immutability  of  the  Deitjr»  Plato,  contrary  to  his  gene- 
ral custom,  condescends  to  use  an  ai^ument  from  induction ;  "  Even 
of  material  things,  the  most  perfect  least  feel  the  effects  of  time,  an^ 
remain  longest  unaltered."    De  Repub.  p.  150. 

*  Ibid.  p.  150. 


gony. 
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of  motion*^  This  principle,  which  ttato  calls  chap. 
the  irrational  soul  of  the  world,  he  thought  suf-  J^^^^, 
ficiently  attested,  in  the  innumerable  deviations 
from  the  established  laws  of  nature,  in  the  extrava- 
gant passions  of  men,  and  in  the  physical  and 
moral  evil,  which,  in  consequence  of  these  de- 
viations and  passions^  so  visibly  prevail  in  the 
world.  Without  admitting  a  certain  stubborn 
intractability,  and  disorderly  wildness,  essential 
to  matter,  and  therefore  incapable  of  being  en- 
tirely eradicated  or  subdued,  it  seemed  impossible 
to  explain  the  origin  of  evil  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Deity.* 

From  these  rude  materials,  God,  according  to  Piato'i 
the  fanciful  doctrine  of  Plato,  formed  the  four  onSea^ 
elements,  and  built  the  beautiful  structure  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  after  the  model  of 
those  eternal  exemplars  *,  or  patterns,  which  sub- 


^  Politic,  p.  120.  et  seq.  &  Timceus,  passim. 

*•  De  Legibus,  1.  x.  p.  608.    Philem.  p.  16a 

^  These  exemplars,  or  wapt^^fun-t^  are  the  ideas  of  Plato,  which 
were  so  much  misrepresented  by  many  of  the  later  Platonists,  or 
Eclectics.  He  names  them,  indifierently,  iScos,  fidi;,  cucorar,  ra  icmra 
rtma  et  becamn  exfurra.  The  two  last  expressions  are  used  to  dis- 
tinguish them  firom  the  fleeting  and  perishable  forms  of  matter. 
Plato  represents  these  ideas  as  existing  in  the  divine  intellect,  as 
beings  entirdy  mental,  not  olijects  of  any  of  the  senses,  and  not  cir- 
cumscribed by  place  or  time.  By  the  first  universal  Cause,  these 
ideas,  were  infused  into  the  rarious  species  of  created  beings,  in  whom 
(according  to  Ammonius,  in  Porphyr.  .Introduct.  p.  29.)  they 
existed,  as  the  impression  of  a  seal  exbts  in  the  wax  to  which  it 
has  been  applied.  In  its  pre-existent  state  the  human  mind  viewed 
these  tnieliigible  forms  in  their  original  seat,  the  field  of  truth.  But 
since  men  were  imprisoned  in  the  body,  tiiey  receive  these,  ideas 
from  external  objects,  as  explained  in  the  text.  Such  is  the  doctrine 
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CHAP,  sist  in  the  divine  Intelligence. ~  CcHisidering 
xxxiL  ^jj^^  beings  possessed  of  mental  powers  are  far 
preferable  to  those  destitute  of  such  faculties, 
God  infused  into  the  corporeal  world  a  rational 
soul,  which,  as  it  could  not  be  inunediately  com- 
bincd  with  body,  he  united  to  the  active,  but 
irrational  principle,  essentially  inherent  in  mat- 
ter. •*  Having  thus  formed  and  anunated  the 
earth,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  other  visible 
divinities,  the  great  father  of  spirits  proceeded 
to  create  the  invisible  gods  and  daemons'*,  whose 
nature  and   history  Plato  describes  with  a  re- 


of  Plato.  But  many  of  the  later  Platonists,  and  even  several 
writers  of  the  present  age,  have  imagined  that  he  ascribed  to  ideas  a 
separate  and  independent  existence.  Vid.  Brucker.  Ifistor.  Philosoph. 
p.  695.  et  seq.  Gedike  Histor.  Philosophy  ex  Ciceron.  Collect, 
p.  183.  et  seq.  Monboddo,  Origin  of  Language,  vol.  i.  c.  ix. 
Of  all  the  absurdities  embraced  by  philosophers,  this  doubtless  would 
be  the  greatest,  to  believe  eternal  unchangeable  patterns  of  the  va- 
rious genera  and  species  of  things,  existing  apart,  and  independent  of 
the  mind  by  which  these  abstract  notions  are  conceived.  It  is  not 
extraordinary,  therefore,  that  many  ^vriters  of  the  Alexandrian 
schdol,  whose  extravagant  fancies  could  fix  and  embody  metaphysi- 
cal abstractions,  and  realise  intellectual  ideas,  should  animate  and 
personify  the  Koyvp  rw  3ffov,  the  divine  intellect,  in  which,  according 
to  Plato,  these  ideas  resided,  and  from  whidi  they  were  communi- 
cated to  other  intelligences.  The  same  visionary  fanatics  who  dis- 
Goyered,  in  the  Koyat  of  Plato,  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  re- 
cognised the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  Soul  of  the  World :  but,  as  this  irra- 
tional  prindple  of  motion  ill  corresponded  to  the  third  person  of  the 
Godhead,  they  invented  an  hyper-cosmian  soul,  concerning  which 
Bato  is  altogether  silent.  See  the  Encyclop^ie,  artide  EdecHqve. 
Brucker.  Hist.  Philosoph.  vol.  i.  p.  71S.  et  seq.  &  MeinePs  Beytrag 
2ur  geschichte  der  denkart  der  ersten  Jahrhunderte  nach  Christi  ge- 
burt  in  einigen  betrachtungen  uber  die  neu  Platoniscfae  Philosophic. 

»•  TlmsBus,  PoKt.  1.  vl  »« lb.  p.  .477.  et  seq. 

••  Timsus,  p.  4W).  - 
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spectful  reverence  for  the  religion  of  his  coim-  c  H  A  Pi 
try.  ^  After  finishing  this  great  work,  the  God  v^^^^'. 
of  gods,  i\gain  contemplating  the  ideal  forms  in 
his  own  mind,  perceived  there  the  exemplars  of 
three  species  of  beings,  which  he  realised  in  the 
mortal  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  air,  and  water. 
The  task  of  forming  these  sensible,  but  irrational 
beings,  he  committed  to  the  inferior  divinities  ; 
because,  had  this  last  work  likewise  proceeded 
from  his  own  hands,  it  must  have  been  immortal 
like  the  gods. "  The  souls  of  men,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  himself  formed  from  the  remainder  of 
the  rational  soul  of  the  world.  They  first  existed 
in  the  state  of  daemons,  invested  only  with  a 
thin  aethereal  body.  Having  offended  God  by 
neglecting  their  duty,  they  were  condemned  to 
unite  with  the  gross  corporeal  mass,  by  which 
their  divine  faculties  are  so  much  clogged  and 
encumbered.  ^ 

It  was  necessary  briefly  to  explain  the  meta*  Plato's 
physical  theology  of  Plato,  how  visionary  soever  "^"^  ** 
it  may  appear,  because  the  doctrine  of  ideal 
forms,  together  with  that  of  the  pre-existent 
state  of  the  human  mind,  are  the  main  pillars  of 
his  philosophy.  Before  their  incarceration  in 
the  body,  the  souls  of  men  enjoyed  the  presence 
of  their  Maker,  and  contemplated  the  unchange- 
able ideas  and  essences  of  things  in  the  field  of 
truth.  In  viewing  and  examining  these  eternal 
archetypes  of  order,  beauty,  and  virtue,  con- 
sisted  the  noblest  energy,  and  highest  perfection 
of  celestial  spirits  ^,  which,  being  emanations  of 

98  Apolog,  Socratis.  ^  Tlmseus,  p.  480.  &  481. 

«« IbiA  ^  lUpubl  1.  yi.  Phflednii,  Riilebu8,  Sec. 
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CHAP,  the  Deity,  can  never  rest  satisfied  with  objects 
^^^^^'  and  occupations  unworthy  their  divine  original. 
But,  in  their  actual  state,  men  can  perceive, 
with  their  corporeal  senses,  only  the  fleeting 
images  and  imperfect  representations  of  these 
immutable  essences  of  things  in  the  fluctuating 
objects  of  the  material  world,  which  are  so  little 
steady  and  permanent,  that  they  often  change 
their  nature  and  properties  even  while  we  view 
and  examine  them.  ^  Besides  this,  our  senses 
themselves  are  liable  to  innumerable  disorders ; 
and  unless  we  are  constantly  on  the  watch,  never 
fail  to  deceive  us,^  Hence  the  continual  errors 
in  our  judgments  of  men  and  things ;  hence  the 
improper  ends  we  pursue ;  hence  the  very  inade- 
quate means  by  which  we  seek  to  attain  them ; 
hence,  in  one  word,  all  the  errors  and  misery  of 
life.  Yet,  even  in  this  degraded  state  to  which 
men  were  condemned  for  past  offences,  their 
happiness  ceases  not  to  be  an  object  of  care  to 
the  Deity.  As  none  can  rise  so  high,  none  can 
sink  so  low,  as  to  escape  the  eye  and  arm  of 
the  Almighty.^  The  divine  Providence  ob- 
serves and  regulates  the  meanest,  as  well  as  the 
greatest,  of  its  productions.  But  the  good  of 
the  part  being  subordinate  to  that  of  the  whole, 
it  is  necessary  that  each  individual  should  be 
rewarded  or  punished,  in  proportion  as  he  ful- 
fils the  task  assigned  him.  It  is  by  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty  alone,  that  man  can  regain  the 
favour  of  his  Maker  '^  j  for  it  is  ridiculous  to 

w  Ph»do,  TimaBus,  &c.  ••  Phaedo,  p.  31.  &  Repub.  L  v. 

»  De  Legibus.  »«» Eytjrphron. 
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think  that  this  inestimable  benefit  can  be  pur-  chap. 
chased  by  rich  presents  and  expensive  sacrifices,  v^^. 
Rehgion  cannot  be  a  traffic  of  interest.  ^^*   What 
can  we  offer  to  the  gods,  which  they  have  not  first 
bestowed  on  us  ?  Will  they  thank  us  for  restoring 
their  own  gifts  ?    It  is  absurd  to  think  it     To 
please  the  Divinity,  we  must  obey  his  will  con- 
cerning us :  nor  can  we  comply  with  the  purpose 
of  our  creation,  and  fulfil  our  destiny,  without 
aspiring  at  those  noble  powers  with  which  we 
were  originally  endowed  *^ ;  and  which,  even  in 
our  present  degenerate  state,  it  is  still  possible, 
by  proper  diligence,  to  recover.  *^ 

Our  senses  give  us  information  of  external  ob-  Hisac- 
jects,  which  are  stored  up  in  the  memory,  and  theon^n 
variously  combined  by  the  inuigination.  *^     But  J^  ^"man 
it  is  remarkable  th^t  these  ideas,  thus  acquired  ledge, 
and  retained,  have  the  power  of  suggesting  othera 
far  more  accurate  and  perfect  than  themselves, 
and  which,  though  excited  by  material  objects, 
cannot  be  derived  from  them,  unless  (which  is 
impossible)  the  eflect  were  more  beautiful  and 
perfect  than  the  cause.    That  we  possessed,  in  a 
pre-existent  state,  those  ideas  which  modem  phi- 
losophers  refer  by  an  easy  solution  to  the  powers 
of  generalization  and  abstraction^^,  Plato  thought 
evideot  from  the  facility  with  which  we  recalled 


-  "»  Jlepub.  l.ii.  p;  100.  et  seq.. 

»••  MinoSy  p.  510.    Timseus,  p.  500. 

>«3  Repub.  l.v. 

»»4  TheaUt,  p.  85.  et  acq.  &  Philem.  184.  ct  scq. 

><*A  The  ancients  were  not  ignorant  of  this  philosophy.    Simpli- 
ciusy  speaking  of  the  origin  of  intelligible  forms,  or  idea;,  in  the  hu* 

VOL.  Illt  L  L 
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c  HAP.  them.  »^    Of  this  he  gave  an  example  in  M^o's 
xxxn.^  gjg^^g^  y^^Q^  ^hen  properly  questioned  by  Socrates, 
easily  recollected  and  explained  many  properties 
of  numbers  and  figures,  although  he  bad  never 
learned  thesciencesofarithmeticand*^  geometry. 
According  to  Plato,  therefore,  all  sciences  con- 
sisted in  reminiscence ;   in  recalling  the  nature, 
proportions,  and  relations  of  those  uniform  and 
unchangeable  essences,  BbouA  which  the  human 
mind  had  originally  been  conversant,  and  after 
the  model  of  which  all  created  things  were  *^made. 
These  intellectual  forms,  comprehending  the  true 
essences  of  things,  were  the  only  prefer  objects 
of  solid  and  permanent  science  *^  j  their  fluctua- 


man  mind,  says,  ^/uti  o^eXorrct  mna  $p  rau  fyr^fMUffivoMUff  ma/ra  Uana 
inrcr7}<rafi€v :  *'  We  ourselves,  abstracting  them  io  our  thoughts,  have, 
by  this  abstraction,  given  them  an  existence  in  themselves.*'    Simp, 
in  Preed.  p.  17. 
»•«  Menon.  p.  544. 
>«>7  Ibid. 

»<*  Repub.  1.  vi. 

>*9  ErtniMn*  science,  in  opposition  to  9oia,  opinion.    The  ma- 
terial world  he  called  ro  ^o^otop,  that  of  which  the  knowledge  ad- 
mitted   of  probability  only.    Republ.  l.v.    The  ideas  of  Plato, 
which,  according  to  that  philosopher,  formed  the  sole  objects  of  real 
and  certain  knowledge,  were  powerfully  combated  by  his  scholar  and 
rival  Aristotle.    Yet  the  latter,  who  was  so  sharpntighted  to  the 
faults  of  Plato,  never  accuses  him  of  maintaining  the  separate  and 
independent  existence  of  intellectual  forms.    The  obscure  passage  in 
^Aristotle's  Metaphysics,  p.  301.  which  has  been  construed  into  such 
an  accusation,  means  nothing  more,  than  that  Socrates  regarded  the 
ra  ic(i3'  6Xqv,  general  ideas,  as  differing  in  no  respect  from  our  no- 
tions of  the  genera  and  species  of  things;  whereas  Plato  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  them,  asserting  these  ideas  to  have  existed  in  the 
divine  intellect  before  the  creation,  &c.  as  explained  in  the  text. 
Aristotle  discusses  the  doctrine  of  ideas  more  perspicuously  in  his 
Ethics  to  Nicomachus,  1.  i.  c.  vi.    He  regards  them  as  mere  fictions 
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ting  representatives  ia  the  material  worlds  the  Chap. 
actions  and  virtues  of  men,  the  order  and  beauty    ^^^^^^• 
visible  in  the  universe,  were  only  so  far  real  and 
substantial  as  they  corresponded  to  their  divine 
archetypes^**;  but  as  this  correspondence  never 
became  complete,  the  examination  of  the  perish- 
ing objects  o£  sense  could  ooly  afford  us  unsteady 
and  uncertain  notions,  fleeting  and  fugitive  like 
themselves.'"     From  these  diiservations,  Plato  Of  the 
thought  it  evident,  that  the  duty  and  hs^pmcss  ^rception 
of  men  consisted  in  withdrawing  themselves  from  p^'"^*^!- 
the  material,  and  approaching  the  intellectual 
world  "^  to  which  their  own  natures  were  more 


of  ths  fancy,  and  the  knowledge  founded  on  them  as  altogether  vi- 
sionary. *•  The  idea  of  good,**  he  observed,  •*  might  be  applied  to 
sobstaoces,  as  the  Deity,  the  mind  of  man ;  to  qualities^  as  the  vir- 
tues ;  to  quantity,  as  mediocrity ;  to  time,  as  the  juncture  or  pick 
of  time ;  in  short,  through  all  the  categories.  There  is  not,  there- 
fore, any  one  general  idea  of  good  common  to  all  these.  Were 
there  one  idea,  the  same  in  all,  there  could  be  but  one  science  re* 
specting  it  fiut  there  are  many,  physic,  gymnastic,  the  military  art, 
&c.  which  all  have  some  good  in  view.  Things  are  good  in  them- 
selves, or  good  as  means  to  an  end.  But  even  those  things  which 
are  ultimately  good,  as.  wisdom,  honour,  pleasure,  are  not  compre* 
bended  under  any  one  definition  of  good,  though  distinguished  by 
the  same  epithet  from  some  analogy  or  resemblance,  as  the  under- 
standing is  called  the  eye  of  the  mind.  If  there  is  any  such  general 
idea,  it  i^  surely  incapable  oH^betag  implied  to  any  practical  use;  not, 
for  instance,  to  serve  as  a  model,  otherwise  the  arts  and  sciences,  all 
of  which  have  some  good  in  view,  would  continually  have  this  mo- 
del before  them*^  Yel  tb^  aH  neglect  it,  and  justly ;  for  what  bene- 
fit could  they  derive  from>  this  abstract  idea  ?  A  physician,  for  isr 
stance,  contemplates  not  health  in  that  general  manner,  but  the 
health  of  man,  or  rather  of  a  particular  man,  who  happens  to  be  his 
pittient;  for  with  individuals  only  his  art  is  concerned." 

»»•  Parraen.  p*  140.  "»  Repub.  1.  vii. 

•»«  Repub.  p.  134.  &  Phaed.  p.  26. 
L  L   2 
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CHAP,  congenial.  To  promote  this  purpose  was  the  great 
xxxn.   ^ij^  Qf  i^jg  philosophy.     If  we  were  deceived  by 
the  senses,  he  observed  that  we  were  still  more 
fatally  endangered  by  the  passions,  those  flimsy 
sails  of  the  mind,  which  are  expanded  and  agitated 
by  every  varying  gust  of  imagined  good  or  "*  evil. 
.  The  pains  and  pleasures  of  the  body  were  all  of 
a  mixed  kind,  and  nearly  allied  to  each  other. 
The  God  who  arranged  the  world,  desirous  to 
unite  and  incorporate  these  seemingly  opposite 
natures^  had  at  least  joined  their'summits ;  for 
pleasure  was  nothing  else  but  a  perceptible  ces- 
sation of  pain  J  and  the  liveliest  of  our  bodily 
enjoyments  were  preceded  by  uneasiness,  and 
followed  by  languor.  "*    To  illustrate  the  neces- ' 
sity  of  governing  with  a  strong  hand  the  appetites 
and  passions,  Plato  compared  the  soul  to  a  little 
republic,  composed  of  different  faculties  or  or- 
ders.  "*   The  judging  or  reasoning  faculty,  justly 
entitled  to  the  supremacy,  was  seated,  as  in  a  firm 
citadel,  in  the  head ;   the  senses  were  its  guards 
and  servants  j    the  various  desires  and  affections 
were  bound  to  pay  it  obedience. 

Of  the  Of  these  desires,  which  were  all  of  them  the 

natural  subjects  of  the  ruling  faculty,  Plato  dis- 
tinguished two  orders,  ever  ready  to  rebel  against 
their  master.  The  first  consisted  of  those  pas- 
sions which  are  founded  in  pride  and  resentment, 
or  in  what  the  schoolmen  called  the  irascible 

"»  Phaednis. 

»*  PhflDcl.  Philem.  &  Repub.  1.  ii.  p.  Q62,  ct  seq. 

"5  Repub.  l.iv. 
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piart  of  the  soul "':  and  were  seated  in  the  breast,  chap. 
The  second  consisted  of  those  passions  which  are  v  > 

founded  in  the  love  of  pleasurei  or  in  what  the 
schoolmen  called  the  concupiscible  "^  part  of  the 
soul,  and  were  seated  in  the  belly,  and  inferior 
parts  of  the  body.  These  different  orders,  though 
commonly  at  variance  with  each  other,  were  alike 
dangerous  to  the  public  interest,  and  unless  re- 
strained by  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  their 
sovereign,  must  inevitably  plunge  the  little  repub- 
lic of  man  into  the  utmost  disorder  and  "®  misery. 

Yet,  according  to  Plato,  both  these  sets  of  pas-  OftheTir- 
sions  were,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  neces-  Jjj^o,^^ 
saryparts  of  our  constitutions;  and,  when  properly  thereat- 
regulated,  became  very  useful  subjects.  The 
irascible  asserted  our  rank  and  dignity,  defended 
us  against  injuries,  and  when  duly  informed  and 
tempered  by  reason,  taught  us  with  becoming 
fortitude  to  despise  dangers  and  death  in  pursuit 
of  what  is  honourable  and  virtuous.  The  con- 
cupiscible provided  for  the  support  and  necessities 
of  the  body ;  and,  when  reduced  to  such  submis- 
sion as  to  reject  every  gratification  not  approved 
by  reason,  gave  rise  to  the  virtue  of  temperance. 
Justice  took  place,  according  to  Plato,  when  reason 
directed  and  passion  obeyed,  and  when  each  pas- 
sion performed  itsproper  office,  and  acknowledged 

H«  The  To  »vfum!i9s  of  Plato.* 

"7  The  To  cmeuyariKor  of  Plato.  Both  are  included  under  what 
Plato  and  Aristotle  call  the  opcirriicovy  the  seat  of  the  desires  and 
passions. 

"•  Ibid.  p.  854. 
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CHAP,  due  respect  towards  its  superior.  In  the  strength, 
xxxiL^  acuteness,  and  perfection  of  the  ruling  faculty, 
consisted  the  virtue  of  prudence,  the  great  source 
and  principle  of  all  other  virtues,  without  which 
temperance,  fortitude,  and  even  justice  itself,  were 
nothing  but  empty  shadows,  that  deluded  the 
ignorant  vulgar.  In  the  exercise  of  prudence  or 
wisdom^  man  resembled  his  Maker,  and  contem- 
plated those  intellectual  forms,  which  taught  him 
to  discern  with  certainty  the  ends  proper  to  be 
pursued,  and  the  means  necessary  to  attain  them. 
The  wise  man  compares  the  mind  with  the  body, 
eternity  with  time,  virtue  with  pleasure.  He 
thus  learns  to  despise^ the  inferior  parts  of  his 
nature,,  to  defy  its  pains,  to  disdain  its  pleasures. 
Without  attaining  this  true  elevation  of  mind,  he 
never  can  be  virtuous  or  happy,  since  whoever 
depends  on  the  body,  must  consider  death  as  an 
evil,  the  fear  of  which  can  only  be  overcome  by 
some  ^eater  terror ;  so  that  in  him»  who  is  not 
truly  wise,  fortitude  itself  must  be  the  child  of 
timidity.  ^*^  In  the  same  manner,  his  pretended 
moderation  and  temperance  will  spring  from  the 
impure  source  of  the  opposite  vices :  he  will  deny 
himself  some  pleasures  to  attain  others  which  he 
regards  as  more  valuable,  and  will  submit  to  small 
pains  to  avoid  the  greater.  ^^  He  thus  continues, 
through  life,  exchanging  one  trifle  for  another ; 
a  traffic  which  never  can  enrich  him,  while  he 
rejects  wiisdom,  the  only  precious  merchandise. 

"9  Repub.  1.  vi,  »"  Phaedo,  p.  S^.  et  «eq. 
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But  the  temple  of  wi8(lom  is,  according  to  chap. 
Plato,  situate  on  a  rock,  which  few  men  have  the  v         '. 
strength  to  ascend.  ***     This  difference  of  ability  Causes  of 
proceeds  from  various  causes :  1.  At  their  crea-  gi^  o*f 
tion,  all  minds  were  not  ahke  excellent  and  per-  ^[^i^*^' 
feet.  **    «•  They  were  oot  alike  criminal  during 
their  pre-existent  state.  **    3.  The  gross  bodies, 
which  they  now  inhabit,  are  variously  moulded, 
some  being  too  strong,  others  too  weak,  and  very 
few  in  just  harmony  with  the  divine  principle  by 
which  they  are  animated.  ^   4.  Early  institution 
and  example  occasion  great  differences  among 
them.     Such,  indeed,  is  the  power  of  education 
and  habit,  that  the  errors  and  crimes  of  men  are 
less  chargeable  on  those  who  commit  them,  than 
on  their  parents,  guardian^  and  instructors  ** } 
and  it  seems  hardly  possible  for  those  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  born  in  a  licentious  age  and 
country  to  attain  wisdom  and  virtue.   Even  when 
the  most  &vourable  circHmstances  concur,  the 
mind  must  still,  however,  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
generate, while  united  with  matter.  "•  Hie  body, 
therefore,  must  be  continually  exercised  and  sub- 
dued by  the  gymnastic,  the  soul  must  be  purified 
and  ennobled  by  philosophy.    Without  such  at- 
tention, men  can  neither  reach  the  perfection 
of  their  nature,  nor,  when  they  have  reached  it, 
maintain  that  elevated  post,  from  which  they 


»"  Repub.  LtL  p.  74.  '~  Plraednis. 

'^3  Ibid.  "<  Timaeus.  "*  Ibid. 

>^  Ibid.  p.  484.  &  Repub.  passim. 
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THAP.  look  down  with  compassion  oil  the  errors  ami 
^^^^^^   misery  of  their  fellow-creatures.  '^ 

In  the  description  of  his  imaginary  sage,  Plato 
employs  the  colours  which  were  afterwards  bor- 
rowed  by  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans.  But  neither 
of  these  sects,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  were  so 
well  entitled  as  the  Platonists,  to  boast  their  philo- 
sophical happiness,  and, to  assert  their  superiority 
Tmrnorta-  to  the  vicissitudcs  of  time  and  fortune.  Plato 
ii^^of  the  ^^  ^Yie  first  philosopher  who  supported  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state,  by  arguments  sufficient  to 
convince  intelligent  and  thinking  men.  From 
the  properties  of  mind,  he  inferred  the  simplicity 
and  indestructibility  of  the  substance  in  which 
they  reside.  '^  He  described  the  mental  powers 
with  an  eloquence  that  Cicero  *®  and  Buffbn  *^ 
despair  of  being  able  to  imitate.  And  since  he 
regarded  the  soul  as  the  principle  of  life  and 
motion,  he  thought  it  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
diseases  and  death  of  the  body  should  take  from 
this  principle  such  qualities  as  it  essentially  pos- 
sessed in  itself,  and  accidentally  communicated 
State  of  io  matter.  ^'^  It  was  his  firm  persuasion,  that  a^- 
Sa*^""  cording  to  the  employment  of  its  rational  and 
moral  powers,  the  soul,  after  its  separation  from 
the  body,  would  be  raised  to  a  higher,  or  depressed 
to  a  lower  state  of  existence.  ^^ 


>>7  Timsus,  p.  484.  &  Repub.  passiiii. 

»•*  Thaedoy  p,  25.  et  acq. 

■^  See  Cicer.  de  Offic  1.  i.  et  passini. 

»»«  BqflTon  sur  I'Homme.  »*»  Phado. 

*3«  Phtednis^  &  Fhmdo,  passim. 
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ITiis  belief,  which  raised  his  hopes  to  a  happier  chap. 
and  more  permanent  state,  gave  him  not,  however,  y^^^J^ 
that  contempt,  affected  by  a  very  different  class  His  re- 
of  philosophers,  for  the  perishing  aflBurs^**  of  the  ^**^*'^* 
present  world.    Like  some  others  of  the  scholars 
of  Socrates,  lie  traced  the  plan  of  a  perfect  com- 
monwealth ;    though  his  work,  known  by  that 
title,  as  has  been  justiy  observed  by  a  writer  of 
congenial  character  ^^^  is  rather  a  treatise  of  edu- 
cation than  a  system  of  poKcy.    The  real  repub- 
lic of  Plato  is  contained  in  his  books  of  laws,  in 
which  he  explains,  with  no  less  acuteness  than 
elegance,  the  origin  and  revolutions  of  civil  so- 
ciety, and  traces  the  plan  of  a  republic  nearly 
resembling  the  Spartan  moddl. 

Hispractical  morality,  which  he  borrowed  from  Genjui 
Socrates,  is  profusely  scattered  through  his  dia-  ^ter'of 
logues ;  and,  in  his  own  times,  Plato  was  not  con-  P^at©. 
«idered  as  that  visionary  speculatist  which  he  has 
appeared  to  latter  ages.    His  scholars,  Aristony- 
miis,  Phormio,  and  Eudoxus,  were  successively 
sent  by  him  to  regulate  the  republics  of  the  Ar- 
cadians, Elians,  and  Cnidians  ^,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  those  communities.  From  Xenocrates, 
another  of  his  disciples,  Alexander  desired  rules 
for  good  government.  ^    The  fame  of  Aristotle 
£lls  the  world;  and  it  will  afterwards  appear  how 


*s*  The  Epicoreant. 

**  Non  res  humans^  perituraque  r^g^na."         Gxoa*. 
Of  this  more  below. 

■M  Ronsseau  in  his  Emile. 

*^  Plutarch,  adyers.  Colot  Epicur.  >»  Idem.  ibid. 
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CHAP,  much  he  was  indebted  to  ft  writer,  whose  opinions 
he  is  supposed  to  have  combated  with  seeming 
reluctance  and  real  satisfaction.  PJato  united 
warmth  of  fkncy  with  acutetiess  of  understanding, 
and  is  equally  eminent  for  the  power  of  combining 
images,  and  that  of  distinguishing  ideas^  Yet^ 
when  compsured  with  his  master  Socrates^  his 
genius  will  appear  more  subtile  than  sagacious^ 
He  wanted  that  patient  spirit  of  observation  which 
distinguished  the  illustrious  sage,  who,  in  all  his 
reasonings,  kept  facts  ever  in  his  view»  and  at 
every  step  he  made,  looked  back,  with  Wary  cif* 
cumspection^  on  experience^  Accompanied  by 
this  faithful  guide,.  Socrates  trod  securely  the 
path  of  truth  and  nature ;  but  his  advetiturous 
disciple,  trusting  to  the  wings  of  £mCy,  ofleki  ex- 
patiates in  imaginary  worlds  oi  his  own  creation* 
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of  Macedon,  that  country,  to  a  superficial  ob-  Mwedon 
server,  might  have  appeared  scarcely  distinguish*  founded 
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CHAP,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  barbarous  kingdoms  of  Thrace, 

xxxin.  Paeonia,  and  Illyricum,  which  surrounded  it  on 

by  Cara-    the  north,  east,  and  west.     Towards  the  south, 

a"%    , .    it  was  excluded  from  the  sea  by  a  chain  of  Gre- 

A,  C-.  814.  •' 

cian  republics,  of  which  Olynthus  and  Amphi- 
polis  were  the  most  flourishing  and  powerful. 
To  this  inland  district,  originally  confined  to  the 
circumference  of  about  three  hundred  miles, 
Caranus,  an  Argive  prince  of  the  numerous  race 
of  Hercules,  eluding  the  dangers  which  proved 
fatal  to  royalty  *  in  most  communities  of  Greece*, 
conducted  a  small  colony  of  his  adventurous 
and  warlike  countrymen,  and,  having  conquered 
the  barbarous  natives,  settled  in  Edessa,  the 
capital  of  the  province  then  named  Emathia, 
and  afterwards  Macedonia,  for  reasons  equally 
unknown.'  The  establishment  of  this  little 
principality,  which,  under  Philip,  grew  into  a 
powerful  kingdom,  and,  under  Alexander,  swelled  ^ 
into  the  most  extensive  empire  known  in  the  an- 
cient world,  was  adorned  (could  we  believe  his- 
toric flattery)  by  many  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, presaging  its  future  greatness.  The 
gods  to^  care  of  the  infancy  of  Macedoa,  and 
sent,  as  oracles  had  announced,  a  herd  of  goats 
to  conduct  Caranus  to  his  new  capital  of  Edessa, 
which  thence  changed  its  name  to  jfEgae,  the 
city  of  goats ;  a  fiction  unworthy  of  record,  did 
it  not  explain  the  reason  why  goats  were  adored 
as  the  ensigns  of  Macedori,  and  why  figtires  of 

^  Jottlti.  LtH.  cf.    Vellds  fMemdut,  ).k  <xtL 

^  8m  tW.  i  p.  I^d.  3  Crapkiiis  ABtiqvit.  MicmIod. 
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those  animab  are  still  to  be  seen  cm  the  coins  of  chap. 
Philip,  and  those  of  his  successors.  xxxiir. 

Caranus^  as  well  as  the  princes  Cosnas  ^  and  Pmdent 
Thyrimas,  who  immediately  fdlqwed  him,  had  Tnu^nt 
occasion  to  exercise  their  prudence  not  less  than  ^'I^  ^« 
their  valour.     Their  feeble  colony  of  Greeks  cau«cof 
might  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  unhospit-  nwt^JT*" 
able  ferocity  of  the  fierce  tribes,  by  wboni  it  was  Mwedoq. 
on  all  sides  surrounded.    But  the  policy  of  the 
first  kings  of  Macedon,  instead  of  vainly  attempts 
ing  to  r^el  or  to  subdue,  endeavoured,  with 
more  success,  to  gain,  by.goKHl  offices,  the  an- 
dent  inhabitants  of  £mathia  and  the  neighbour- 
xag  districts*    They  comfldunicated  to  them  the 
knowledge  of  many  useful  ^  arts » tb?y  g»ve  them 
the  Grecian  religion^  and  government''  in  that 
state  of  happy  simplicity  which  pfevailed  dur- 
ing the  heroic  ages ;  and  while,  to  r^der  inter- 
course mote  easy  and  fannliar,  they  adopted,  in 
some  degree,  the  language  and  mannei^  of  the 
barbarous  natives,  they  in  their  turn  imparted 
to  the  latter  a  tincture  of  the  Greciw  lai^age 
and  civility,  ®    By  this  judicious  and  liberal  sys- 
tem, so  vnJike  to  that  purswd  by  their  country- 
men in  other  parts  <rf  the  worlds  tJie  foUo^ecs 


»  Pftusaniaf  Afljiiiic.  &  Tbvc^did  h  ii 

*  Arrian.  £xpe<L  AJexand.  I.  iv.  p.  85. 

'  ♦iXtinra  jucy  voiSi,  'HfNuc\fid{y  Sc  taro  ywa^  ^s  St  vpoyovoi  c|  A^cof 

AiAmi,  l-k.  p.««.  &«iiotber|HM8age  of  the  samebookfaeiaT^ 
the  subjecU  of  Macedon  had  more  liberty  than  the  dtUen^  of 
Greece. 

*  Demostbenesy  Arriaiiy  and  Curtios. 
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CHAP,  of  Garanus  gradually  associated  with  the  warlike 
xxxm.  tj-iij^s  in  ti^gi,.  neighbourhood,  whom  it  would 
have  been  alike  impossible  for  them  to  extirpate 
or  to  enslave ;  and  the  same  generous  policy, 
being  embraced  by  their  descendants,  deserves 
to  be  regarded  as  the  primary  cause  of  Macedo- 
nian  greatness, 
tiolw^        Perdiccas,  the  first  of  that  name,  so  far  eclipsed 
the  Mace-  the  fame  of  his  three  •  predecessors,  that  he  is 
p?2!^ng   accounted  the  founder  of  the  monarchy  by  Hero- 
JfAiiS.  dotus^andThucydides.*^    His  history  has  been 
lauf  I.        magnified  by  fable,  which  has  also  obscured  or 
«l4i6,       distorted  the  actions  of  the  five  princes  "  that  in- 
tervened between  hkn  and  Alexander  I.  jwho 
filled  the.  Macedonian  throne  when  Xerxes  in- 
vaded  Greece.  **   Here  we  attain  historic  ground. 
Alexander,  as  related  above  '•,  acted  an  important 
and  honourable  part  in  the  affeirs  of  Greece  and 
Persia,  without  neglecting  the  interest  of  his  own 
kingdom,  which  he  extended  to  the  river  Nessus 
on  the  east,  and  to  the  Axius  on  the  west.    His 
Son,  Perdiccas  II.,  inherited  the  abilities  of  his 
father,  without  imitating  his  integrity.     During 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  alliance  of  this  prince 
formed  an  object  of  important  concern  to  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians.     He  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  latter,  which  he  r^arded  as  his 
own,  because  the  Athenians,  who  had  occasion- 

•  Herodot  l.viiL  c.cxxzyii.  **  Thucjrdid.  LiL  p.  16t. 

"  Affeaus  I.  Philip  I.  JEropus  I.  AlceCei,  Amyntas  I.  JuHid. 
Lvli.  o.ii. 

»"  Herodot.  l.r.  cxix.  ^  VoLi.  p.  487. 
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ally  levied  tribute  on  his  ancestors  ",  were  then  chap. 
masters  of  the  Greek  settlements  along  the  nor-  v^™^"^ 
them  coast  of  the  iEgean,  the  vicinity  of  which 
naturally  tempted  the  ambition  of  Perdiccas. 
Under  the  specious  pretence  of  enabling  Olyn- 
thus  and  the  other  cities  of  Chalcidic6  to  recover 
their  independence^  he  lent  his  aid  to  destroy 
the  Athenian  influence  there,  expecting  to  esta- 
blish the  Macedonian  in  its  stead.  But  this  de- 
^gn  fiuled  of  success.  The  Olynthian  confede* 
racy  was  broken,  its  members  became  subject  to 
Sparta,  and  after  the  misfortunes  of  that  republic 
had  encouraged  the  Ol3rnthians  to  resume  their 
freedom,  they  felt  themselves  sufficiently  power- 
ful not  only  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  Ma- 
cedon,  but  to  make  considerable  conquests  in 
that  country.  ** 

Archelaus  I.,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne,  dis-  ne  state 
played  an  enlightened  policy,  far  more  beneficial  5^*^ 
to  his  kingdom  than  the  courage  of  Alexander,  improved 
or  the  craft  of.  Perdiccas.     Like  those  princes,  p^^ 
Archelaus  was  ambitious  to  enlarge  his  dominions,  A,  c!.  4U 
(having  conquered  Pydna  and  other  towns  in  the 
delightful  region  of  Pieria /*)  but  his  main  care 
was  to  cultivate  and  improve  them.     He  facili- 
tated communication  among  the  principal  cities 
of  Macedon,  by  cutting  straight  roads  through 
most  parts  of  the  country ;  he  built  walls  and 
places  of  strength  in  the  situations  most  favour- 
able for  that  purpose ;  encouraged  agriculture 

14  Tbucydid.  uH  mipra,  et  Demosthenes  passim, 
>&  See  aboTe,  vol.iii.  c«  xxix.  p.  320.  et  seq. 
••  Diodor.  Sicid.  1.  xiii.  c,  xvi.  ^ 
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CHAP,  and  the  arts,  particularly  those  subservient  to 
Xtxnh  ^gy,.  formed  magazines  of  arms ;  raised  and  dis* 
ciplined  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry ;  and,  in  a 
word,  added  more  to  the  solid  grandeur  of  Mace- 
don  than  had  been  done  by  his  eight  predecessors 
collectively.  *^  Nor  was  he  regardless  of  the  arts  of 
peace.     His  palace  was  adorned  by  the  works  of 
Grecian  painters.  Euripides  was  long  entertained 
at  his  court ;  Socrates  was  earnestly  solicited  to  live 
there  after  the  example  of  this  philosophic  poet, 
formedbyhisprecepts,andcherishedbyhisfriend- 
ship ;  men  of  merit  and  genius,  in  all  the  various 
walks  of  literature  and  science,  were  invited  to 
reside  in  Macedon,   and  treated  w;ith  distin- 
guished regard  by  a  monarch  duly  attentive  to 
promote  his  own  glory  and  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects.  ^® 
Series  of        A  reign  of  six  years  was  too  short  a  period  for  ac- 
IJ^S"  and  complisbing  the  important  ends  which  Archelaus 
"T^**"      had  in  view.     By  his  death  the  prosperity  of  Ma- 
A.C.  405   cedon  was  interrupted  for  almost  half  a  century, 
■^^      crowded  by  a  succession  often**  princes  or  usurp- 

*7  Thuqrdides  says,  *  than  the  eight  kings  who  preceded  him,'^ 
eotinting  Perdicca^  for  the  first.  ApxitfMu  6  n^f^utxa  6ids»  B«nxci^ 
y^mfsnos  'ru  r^ixn  tw  tt^a  » tp  ^(fitpa  9Ma9«iaiff  ttm,  Urn  kv$mkt  tt^fm^ 
KcU  raXXtL  Si«cvr/ii|irc  rare  Mora  T«r  iroAc/ioy  Itwois  Koi  imKois  Kot  Tpa^X1| 

f^^^Mifot.   iliucydides,  p.  les. 

^  Aristot.  lUiecor.  l.iL  c.  xxix.    Stobeens  Sefttkm^  S97. 

*•  Their  names,  with  the  dates  of  their  accesdon  or  usurpatiott 
are  as  follows : 


1  Crests 

A.C.405 

6  ArgsrosII. 

A.C.$tS 

3  ^ropusll. 

409 

Amyntas  again 

re-esta- 

3  ArchelausIX. 

394 

bysbed 

SS3 

4  AmyntasII. 

392 

7  AlezaaderlL 

572 

S  Pau8anias» 

J91 

8  PenliccasIIL 

371 

Amyntas  II. 

590 

a  Ptolemy^ 

370 
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crs,  whosehistory formsaperpetualseiiesorcrime^  chap. 
and  calamities.  Amidsttheeedisorders,  the  sceptre  ^^^ 
still  remained  in  the  family  of  Hercules ;  but  al- 
most  every  prince  of  the  blood  had  an  ambition  to 
reign.  In  order  toattain  their  purpose,  the  different 
competitors  courted  the  assistance  of  the  Thra- 
cians»  of  the  Illyrians,  of  the  Thessalians,  of  the 
Olynthian  confederacy,  of Atliens,  of  Sparta,  and  of 
Thebes ;  and  each  of  tibose  powers  endeavoured  to 
turn  to  their  own  immediate  profit  the  dissensions 
in  Macedon.     Bardyliis,  an  active  and  daring 
chief,  who  by  his  abilities  in  acquiring,  and  his 
equity^  in  dividing  the  spoil,  had  risen  from  the 
condition  of  a  private  robber  to  the  command  of 
the  lUyrian  tribes,  entered  Macedon  at  tlie  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  dispossessed  Amyntas  II.  the 
father  of  Philip,  and  placed  Argaeus  on  the  throne,  A.  c.  ass. 
who  consented  to  become  the  tributary  of  his  be* 
nefactor.  2*    The  Thracians  supported  the  title  of 
anotherprince  namedPausanias :  buttheassistance 
of  Thessaly  and  Olynthus  enabled  Amyntas  to  re-  A.  c.  sbs. 
sume  the  government ;  the  Olynthians  refusing, 
however,  to  surrender  severalplaces  of  importance 
which  Amyntas  had  entrusted  to  their  protection, 
or  which  they  had  conquered  from  his  competitor, 
Amyntas  complained  to  Sparta;  and  that  republic, 
fidir  reasons  above  ^  related,  declared  war  against 


Perdiccas,  A.  C.  368.  10  Amyntas,   A.  C.  360. 

Ptolemy,  367.  ^       To  bim  Philip  succeeded  ia  tbe 

PerdicMSy  963.  same  year. 

••  Cieeroda Oftc.  Lii*  *'  JUodor.  Im.  c. wA 


»  See  vol.  iu.  e.xxix.  p.  329. 
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CHAP.  Olynthas,  and  reinstated  tke  Macedonian  king  ia 
xxxiiL   fy I  possession  of  his  dominions.  In  consequence 
A.  a  380.  of  this  event.  Amy nta»  established,  and  thence- 
forth held  his  court  at  Pella^  where  he  enjoyed 
several  years  of  tranquillity,  cultivatmgthe  friend* 
ship  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians. 
The  The  short  reign  of  his  son  Alexander  was  dis- 

H^^'T^^.      turbed  by  a  fresh  invasion  of  the  Ulyrians,  from 
whom  he  purchased  a  precarious  peace.  ^  He  left 
two  brothers,  Perdiccas  and  Philip,  of  whom  the 
elder  was  still  a  minor.     Availing  himself  of  their 
*     youth  and  weakness,  Pausanias  found  means  to 
usurp  the  throne,  being  supported  not  only  by 
the  Thracians,  but  by  a  considerable  body  of 
Greek  mercenaries,   as  well  as  by  a  powerful 
party  in  Macedon. 
Dethroned      Iphicrates,  the  Athenian,  happened  at  this  cri- 
^i^''*;^^    tical  juncture  to  return  from  Amphipolis,  the 
^heen-       recovery  of  which  formed  the  main  object  of 
Eurydic^.   his  expedition.     In  former  joumies  to  the  coast 
A.C.370.  ^£  Thrace,   he  had  been  treated  with  distin- 
guished  regard  by  Amyntas,  whose  widow  Eury- 
dic^  now  craved  the  protection  of  Iphicrates  for 
the  sons  of  his  friend.     This  princess  was  de* 
scended  from  the  Bacchiads^,  the  noblest  family 
of  Corinth,  who,  rather  than  live  on  an  equality 
with  their  fellow-citizens  in  that  republic,  had 
become  the  leaders  of  the  Lyncestae,  a  bar- 
barous  tribe  inhabiting  the  most  western  district 
of  Macedon.    Eurydic6  inherited  all  the  ambi- 
tion of  her  race,  and  was  distinguished  by  a  bold 
intriguing  spirit^  still  more  than  by  her  beauty 

•»  Diodorus  k,  Justin,  ubi  supra.  «*  Justin.  L  vii.  c.  iv. 
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and  accomplishmentsi  With  her  young  sons  she  chap. 
suddenly  appeared  before  Iphicrates,  in  the  sup-  v^~"'. 
plicating  form  of  calamity  and  woe ;  presented  the 
eldest  to  his  hand,  placed  Philip,  the  younger,  on 
his  knee,  and  conjured  him,  by  **  the  sincere 
friendshijp  which  Amyntas  had  ever  entertained 
for  Athens  and  for  himself,  to  pity  their  tender 
years,  oppressed  by  cruel  usurpation."  The  dig- 
nity of  her  sorrow  prevailed  with  Iphicrates,  who 
respected  the  sacred  ties  of  hospitality,  and  who 
saw  the  advantage  that  might  accrue  to  Athens 
by  gaining  an  interest  in  Macedon.  We  are  not 
informed  by  what  means  he  established  Perdic- 
cas  on  the  throne.  The  revolution  was  effected 
with  such  rapidity^,  that  we  may  suppose  a  sud- 
den  insurrection  of  the  people,  who,  on  import- 
ant emergencies,  were  accustomed,  as  in  the 
heroic  ages,  to  assemble  in  arms. 

During  the  minority  of  the  young  prince,  the  Ptolemy 
kingdom  was  governed  by  his  natural  brother  b^Mwdk 
Ptolemy,  whose  ambition,  unsatisfied  with  a  de-  ^*V^. 
legated  power,  openly  aspired  to  reign.     This  lipasa  " 
usurper  (as  we  have  related  above),  was  dethroned  5^^*^ 
by  Pelopidas  and  the  Thebans,  who  reinstated  Per-  A.C.  367. 
diccas  in  his  dominions ;  and,  in  order  to  secure 
the  dependence  of  Macedon  on  Thebes,  carried 
into  that  city  as  hostages   thirty  Macedonian 
youths,  and  with  them  Hiilip,  the  younger  brother 
of  the  king. 

Perdiccas  seemed  proud  of  his  chain.  Elated  ?2^^ 
with  the  protection  of  the  Thebans,  then  in  the  by  the  n- 
height  of  their  prosperity,  he  forgot  the  gratitude  ^y'**^- 

^  CorneL  Nepos^  io  Iphlcrat.    JEschin.  de  falia  Legatione. 
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CHAP,  due  to  Iphicrates  and  the  Athenians;  disputed 
^       _*'  the  right  of  that  people  to  Amphipolis,  which  had 
been  acknowledged  by  the  general  council  of 
Greece  * ;  and  his  opposition  rendered  fruitless 
their  weU-directed  endeavours  to  recover  that 
important  establishment.    The  Athenians  found 
an  avenger  in  Bardyllis  the  Illjrian,  to  whom 
Perdiccas  had  denied  the  tribute  that  had  been 
paid  by  his  predecessors  Argasus  and  Alexander. 
Bardyllis  maintained  his  claim  by  force  of  arms. 
The  Macedonians  met  him  in  the  field,  but  were 
totally  defeated  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand 
men.^    Perdiccas  was  taken  prisoner,  and  soon 
after  died  of  his  wounds.     His  son  Amyntas  was 
an  infant.    Thebes  having  lost  her  pre-eminence 
in  Greece,  was  unable  to  protect  her  distant  allies. 
Athens  was  hostile,  and  Macedon,  surrounded 
by  enemies  on  every  side,  already  experienced 
the  fiiry  of  Barbarian  invaders. 
Mftcedon        Not  only  the  Illyrians  and  Bardyllis,  who  ra- 
S^two^   vaged  the  west,  but  the  Pfieonians»  a  powerful 
pretendert  and  Warlike  tribe,  having  received  some  cause  of 
^fone,      offence  from  Perdiccas,  now  indulged  their  re- 
Sti*r^  venge,  and  insulted  the  northern  frontier  with- 
four         out  interruption  or  controul.      The  Thracians 
1^^^      still  supported  the  cause  of  Pausanias,  whom  they 
prepared  to  send  back  into  Macedon  at  the  head 
of  a  immerous  army.     Ptolemy  was  dead }  but 
Argsus,the  ancient  competitor  of  king  Amyntas, 
emboldened  by  the  victory  of  the  Illyxiaas,  who 
had  formerly  placed  him  oa  the  throne,  renewed 

**  Demostb.  de  falsa  L^t*      '      ^^  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  sect.  2. 
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his  pretensions  to  that  dignity ;  and,  grown  old  c  H  a  p. 
in  intrigue,  easily  persuaded  the  Athenians,  by  the  ^^^^ 
hopes  of  recovering  Amphipolis,  to  exert  them- 
selves in  his  favour,  especially  against  the  son 
and  brother  of  Perdiccas,  by  whose  insolence 
and  ingratitude  they  were  justly  provoked  and 
disgusted.  Impelled  by  sudi  motives,  the  Athe- 
nians launched  their  fleet,  and  sailed  towards  the 
coast  of  Macedon,  with  three  thousand  heavy- 
armed  men,  commanded  by  Mantias.  ^ 

Such  were  the  evils  which  threatened,  and  the  Amidst 
calamities  which  oppressed,  that  unfortunate  and  SStiw* 
distracted  kingdom,  when  Philip  appeared,  assert-  ^^!^p  . 
ing,  unterrified,  the  rights  of  his  infant  nephew,  Macedon. 
against  two  candidates  for  the  throne,  and  four  ^*^J"^' 
formidable  armies.  A  prince  of  less  courage  than  a.c.mo. 
Philip  would  have  shrunk  from  a  design  seemingly 
desperate  and  impracticable ;  and  had  courage 
been  his  principal  virtue,  he  would  have  only 
heightened  the  disorders  which  he  hoped  to 
remedy.  •    But  on  this  emergency,  the  young 
Macedonian  (for  he  was  only  in  his  twenty-third 
year**)  displayed  those  extraordinary  abilities 
which  distinguish  his  reign,  and  render  it  the 
most  interesting  spectacle  that  histoiy  can  pre- 
sent to  those  who  are  delighted  with  surveying, 
not  the  vulgar  revolutions  of  force  and  fortune, 
but  the  active  energies  and  resources  of  a  vigor- 
ous and  comprehensive  mind.     Such  was  the 
obscurity  in  which  his  merit  had  hitherto  lain 


**  Diodonis,  ubi  supnu  ^  Oliyier  Vie  de  PUIipfiey^ti.  47. 

^  Conp.Diodor,  p.  51(X  &  JuftijL  I.  iz.  c  viiL 
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CHAP,  concealed  from  the  public,  that  historians^*  dis- 
xxxiiL  agree  as  to  the  place  of  his  residence,  M^hen  he 
was  informed  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  bro* 
Hiscdu-     ther  Perdiccas.     From  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had 
ana^mns-  Uved  chiefly  in  Thebes,  in  the  family  and  under 
^^edia     *^^  direction  of  Epaminondas  '^,  whose  lessons 
that  pe-     and  example  could  not  fail  to  excite,  in  a  kindred 
mind,  the  emulation  of  excellence,  and  the  ardour 
of  patriotism.**     It  is  probable,  that,  agreeably 
to  the  custom  of  Greece  %nd  Rome,  where  the 
youth  alternately  frequented  the  school  and  the 
camp,  and  might  sometimes  find  a  school  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  tent  of  a  general,  that  Philip  ac- 
companied the  Theban  hero  in  many  of  his 
military  expeditions.     It  is  certain  that,  attended 
suitably  to  his  rank^  he  visited  the  principal  re- 
publics of  Greece,  whose  institutions  in  peace 
and  war  he  examined  with  a  sagacity  far  superior 
to  his  years.  **   The  tactics  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  the  first  new  establishment  which  he  intro- 
duced into  Macedon.  Nor  was  the  improvement 
of  his  knowledge  the  only  fruit  of  his  travels. 
The  brother  of  a  king  found  an  easy  access  to 
whomever  he  had  an  interest  to  know  and  culti- 
vate.    Even  in  Athens,  then  hostile  to  Thebes, 

3*  Dlodorus  places  him  in  Thebes :  Athenaeus,  I.  ii.  p.  506,  in 
Macedon;  and  adds  Aurrpc^w  8e  wrm^  Hwofuy,  its  a:ir€$aif€  ITc^ 
SucKOfy  c(  trtuftBf  'ivtfafi/Hfs  inapxov^'yiSf  €irc»i<rc  roa  Tpayfuuru  Words 
which  admirably  correspond  to  the  rapid  motions  of  Philip  after  the 
death  of  Perdiccas. 

^  Plutarch,  in  Pelopida. 

^  Plutarch  speaks  with  the  partiality  of  a  Boeotian,  for  Epaminon- 
das, and  the  resentment  of  a  native  of  Chseronea  agunst  Philip.  See 
Plutarch,  in  Pelop. 

34  Plutarch,  in  Alexand.    Athenaeos,  1.  u.  p.  506. 
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and  naturally  unfavoufiable  to  a  pupil  of  Epami-  chap, 
nondas,  Philip  acquired  the  friendship  and  esteem  ^xxxiiL 
of  Plato*,  Isocrates*^,  and  Aristotle  •^ ;  and  the 
early  connection  which  he  formed  with  the 
principal  leaders  of  Athens  and  the  neighbour- 
ing  repubUcs,  contributed,  perhaps,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  the  success  of  his  future  designs.  ^ 

His  seasonable  appearance  in  Macedon,  after  The  niy- 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Perdiccas,   suddenly  ^tcM^l 
changed  the  fortune  of  that  seemingly  devoted  ««*<>"• 
kingdom.     Yet  our  admiration  of  Philip  ought 
not  to  make  us  overlook  the  favourable  circum- 
stances which  seconded  his  abilities,  and  con- 
spired to  promote  his  success.     The  places  of 
strength  built  by  Archelaus  furnished  a  secure 
retreat  to  the  remains  of  Perdiccas^s  army  ;  ^  the 
Macedonians,    though    conquered,    were    not 
subdued  J  they  had  considerable  garrisons  in 
the  fortresses  and  walled  towns  scattered  over 
the  kingdom  ^ ;  their  whole  forces  had  not  been 
engaged  in  the  unfortunate  battle  with  the  lUy- 
rians  ^ ;  and  those  fierce  invaders,  impatient  of 
delay,  and  only  soUcitous  for  plunder,  having  ra^ 
vaged  the  open  country,  returned  home  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  violence  and  rapine.  They  pro- 
bably intended  soon  to  assault  Macedon  with 
encreased  numbers,  and  to  complete  their  devast« 

^  Athensiu,  1.  xi.    JElian,  1.  iv.  c.  xix. 

^  Isocrads  Epistolae,  &  Oratio  and  Philipp. 

37  Aristotle  at  this  time  lived  in  the  Academy  with  Plato,  where, 
most  probably,  Philip  first  saw  him.  Dionys.  Halicamas.  Epist  ad 
Ammaum. 

**  Demostfaen,  passim.  ^  Thucydid.  1.  xL  p.  168. 

^  Athencus,  L  xi.  p.  506. 
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CHAP,  ations ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  alike  un- 
xxxni.  qualified  to  concert  or  to  pursue  any  permanent 
plan  of  conquest;  and  being  distingui^ed>  as 
historians  relate^  by  their  blooming  complexions, 
active  vigour,  and  longevity  ^S  they  were  not  les» 
distinguished  by  that  irregular  and  capricious, 
mode  of  acting,  and  that  inattention  to  remote^ 
consequences,  which  characterise  the  manners  of 
Barbarians. 
State  of        The  warriors  of  Fteonia  and  Thrace  ^  were  less 
antmeo-   formidable  by  Uieir  nuoober s,  and  equally  con- 
^^  temptible  for  their  ignorance  and  iodocility.    In 

early  times,  the  Pceonians  indeed  had  been  re- 
garded as  a  tribe  less  savage,  and  more  con»der'* 
able^  than  their  Macedonian  neighbours ;  but  the 
former  had  remained  stationary,  in  the  rudeness 
of  their  primitive  state,  while  the  latter  had  been 
improved  by  a  Grecian  colony,  and  by  frequent 
communication  and  intercourse  with  the  Grecian 
rq)ublics.  Of  theThracians  we  have  bid  occanon 
to  speak  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work«  The 
destructive  ravages  of  Seuthes^  rqM'esent  the 
ordinary  condition  of  that  unsettled  and  inbospi* 
table  coimtry,  sometimes  united  under  one  cUief, 
more  frequently  divided  among  many,  whoee 
mutual  hostilities  banished  agdcultuiie^  industiy, 
and  every  usefid  art.  Exchisive  of  the  Gredaii 
settlements  on  the  coast,  Thrace  contained  not 
any  city,  nor  even  any  considerable  town.    The 

4*  Ladan  in  Macrobfis,   &   Cornel.  Alexand*  apud  Plimmn^ 
Ub.Tii.  cap.  chrn. 
^  Cornel.  Nepos  in  Iphicrat.  Xenoph.  Anab.  1.  im  p.  39 J. 
43  Htppocrat  de  Epidem.  «<  See  vol  iil  p.  955,  et  je^ 
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Barbarian  Cotys,  who  was  dignified  witli  the  title  chap. 
of  king,  led  a  wandering  life,  encamping  on  the  ^^^ 
banks  of  rivers  with  his  flocks  and  followers.  ^ 
War  and  pasturage  formed  the  only  sources  of 
his  grandeur,  and  even  the  only  means  of  his 
subsistence. 

Such  were  the  first  enemies  with  whom  Philip  Philip  dit- 
had  to  contend.     Their  own  capricious  unsteadi-  JSImu^ 
ness  delivered  him  from  the  Illyrians.     To  the  ^^^^ 
Paranians,  who  ravaged  the  north,  he  either  sent  couotriet. 
a  deputati<m  or  applied  in  person;  and  partly  by 
bribes,  partly  by  artful  promises  and  flattery,  per- 
suaded  the  invaders  to  retire.     The  same  arts 
prevailed  with  the  selfish  king  of  Thrace^,  whose 
avarice  readUy  sacrificed  the  cause  of  Pausanias, 
while  Philip  thought  the  remaining  wealth  of 
Macedon  usefully  consumed  in  removing  those 
barbarous  foes,  that  he  might  resist,  with  un« 
divided  strength,  the  more  formidable  invasion 
of  Argaeus  asd  the  Athenians. 

The  Athenian  fleet  already  anchored  before  Philip  de- 
the  harbour  of  Methon6;  Argaeus,  with  his  nu-  y^f 
merous  followers,  bad  encamped  in  the  province  Macedoo. 
of  Pteria;  and  their  united  forces  prepared  to  cv.T^' 
march  nortib ward  to  Edessa,  or  iEgas,  the  ancient  ^  ^-  ^^^• 
capital  of  Maoedon,  where  ihej  expected  to  be 
joined  by  a  powerful  party,  whom  fear  or  inclin- 
ation would  bring  to  the  standard  of  the  banished 
king.    The   Macedonians  who  adhered  to  the 

«  AthtiiBus,  1. 3dL  p.  331. 

*  Dioiior.  Sieal.  1.  xvi.  sect  Z,    Horace  alludes  to  these  events : 

difficKt  urbium 

Portatvir  Macedo,  et  fubruit  amnios 
^      Rega  muneribui.  Lib.  iiL  Ode  16. 
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CHAP,  to  the  interest  of  Perdiccas,  or  rather  of  his  in- 
xxxm.  fyj^^  g^jp^  j^j^  5^gn  dispirited  by  the  recent  victory 
of  the  liiyrians,  and  the  misfortunes  consequent 
on  that  event.     But  the  manly  exhortations,  and 
undaunted  deportment  of  Philip,  roused  them 
from  their  despair.     They  admired  the  dexterity 
with  which  he  had  disarmed  the  resentment  of 
the  Thracians  and  Pasonians.    His  graceful  per- 
son,  insinuating  address,  and  winning  affability, 
qualities  which  he  possessed  in  a  very  uncommon 
degree^,  gained  the  affection  of  the  Macedonians, 
who  either  recollected,  or  were,  studiously  re- 
minded of  a  prophecy^,  that  announced  great 
gloiy  to  their  nation  under  the  reign  of  the  son 
of  Amyntas.    In  an  assembly  held  at  Mg8B,  they 
exclaimed  with  one  consent,  **  This  is  the  man 
whom  the  gods  point  out  as  the  founder  of  the 
Macedonian  greatness.    The  dangerous  condi- 
tion of  the  times  admits  not  of  an  infant  reign. 
Let  us  obey  the  celestial  voice,  and  entrust  the 
sceptre   to   hands  alike  worthy   to    hold  and 
able  to  defend  it*'  ^      This  proposal    seemed 
not    extraordinary   in    a    country  which   had 
long  been  accustomed  to  interruption  in  the 
lineal  order  of  succession.     Amyntas  was  set 
aside,  and  Philip,  who  had  hitherto  possessed 

«7  JEschin.  de  falsa  Legatione. 

^  In  the  SibylllDe  verses  preserved  by  Pausanias  (in  Achaic) 
PhiUp  b  named  as  the  author  of  the  Macedonian  greatness,  and  the 
destruction  of  die  kingdom  is  foretold  under  another  Philip.  These 
verses,  though  evidently  composed  after  the  event,  serve  to  confirm 
the  focts,  that  the  superstition  of  the  multitude  was  wrought  upon 
for  the  purposes  of  Philip.    Justin.  L  vii.  c  vL 

^  Ibid.  idem. 
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only  the  delegated  power  of  regent  was  invested  chap. 
with  the  royal  title  and  authority-  ••  xxxia 

While  all  ranks  of  men  were  thus  animated  He  definu 
with  afiectionate  admiration  of  their  young  king,  lendcT" 
the  obsolete  claims  of  Argaeus  could  only  be  ^V^ 
maintained  by  arms.     Attended  by  his  Athenian  AtheDian 
alhes,   he  marched  towards  Edessa  j  but  that  *'*'^»***™^ 
strong-hold  shut  its  gates  against  him.     Dis- 
pirited by  this  repulse,  he  made  no  farther  at- 
tempts to  gain  admission  into  any  of  the  Mace- 
donian cities,  but  directed  his  course  backward 
to  Methon^.     Philip,  who  had  now  collected  suf- 
ficient strength  to  take  the  field,  harassed  his 
retreat,  cut  his  rear  to  pieces,  and  defeated  him  in 
a  general  engagement,  in  which  Argaeus  himself 
fell,  with  the  flower  of  his  army.    The  rest, 
whether  Greeks  or  Barbarians,  were  made  pri- 
soners of  war.  ** 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Philip  first  dis-  Uncom- 
played  that  deep  and  artful  policy,  which,  in  mentofthe 
the  course  of  a  long  reign,  gained  him  such  a  ^d^JbSe- 
powerful  ascendant  over  the  passions  of  otiher  doniaapn- 
men,  and  enabled  him  uniformly  to  govern  his  ^"**^ 
own  by  the  interest  of  his  ambition.     In  the 
midst  of  prosperity,  his  proud  and  l<^fty  spirit 
must  have  been  highly  provoked  by  the  Athenians, 
as  well  as  by  the  followers  of  Argaeus :  and  the 
barbarous  maxims  and  practices  which  prevailed 
in  that  age,  left  him  at  full  liberty  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  on  the .  unhappy,  prisoners  of  both, 
.who  had  fallen  into  his  hands.     But  the  interest 

*•  Diodonuy  l.xvi.  sect.  3.  .   .  ^ 

*>  Diodorus,  ibid.  &  Demotth.  in  Anstocmt. 
▼OL.  IV.  C 
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cu  A  P.  of  Philip  required  him  rather  to  soothe  than  to 
x^»:xin.  irritate  the  people  of  Athens,  and  to  obtain  by 
good  offices  (what  he  could  not  command  by 
force)  the  confidence  of  his  Macedonian  subjects. 
The  captives  of  the  latter  nation  were  called  into 
his  presence,  rebuked  with  gentleness  and  hu-> 
manity,  admitted  to  swear  allegiance  to  their  new 
master,  and  promiscuously  distributed  in  the  body 
of  his  army.  The  Athenian  prisoners  were  treated 
in  a  manner  still  more  extraordinary.^    Instead 
of  demanding  any  ransom  for  their  persons,  he 
restored  their  baggage  unexamined,  and  enter- 
tained them  at  his  table  with  such  condescending 
hospitality,  that  they  returned  home,  full  of  ad* 
miration  for  the  young  king,  and  deeply  per. 
suaded  of  his  attachment  and  respect  for  their 
republic." 
Philip  They  had  only  time  to  blaze  forth  the  praises 

ilijOienlaDs  of  Philip,  when  his  ambassadors  arrived  at 
Jjj^"^^  Athens."  He  knew  that  the  loss  of  Amphi- 
Deace  and  polis  princq>ally  excited  the  resentment  of  the 
Ofy^!^'  Athenians :  he  knew  that  the  mterest  of  Mace- 
^'^-  don  required  that  resentment  to  be  appeased. 
Impressed  with  these  ideas,  he  renounced  all 
jurisdiction  over  Amphipdlis,  which  was  formally 

9*  The  fair  side  of  Philip's  cfaahu:ter  is  described  by  Diodor.  Lxvi. 
p,  510,  et  seq.  and  539.  By  Just.  l.ix.  c  ?iiL  The  most  disadyan- 
tageons  description  of  ^Am  k  giveB  bj  Deniosdienesy  passim,  and  bjr 
Theopompw  n  Atheqiaos,  1.  i? .  c.  m.  1.  vi.  c  xvii.  &  I,  x.  c«  z. 
QScero  seems  to  ha? e  totalfy  disregarded  the  angry  assertions  of  De- 
mosthenes, when,  in  speaUng  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  he  says^ 
^  Ajkr  semper  magnus,  alter  sttpe  tiurpisflmus**'  But  tiM  aitifioial 
chaijfMcfer  of  Philip^  which  varied  with  hii  interest,  merits  ncithrt  the 
panegjnics  nor  the  invecdTes  too  liberally  beitowed  on  it 

M  Bmosthenes  in  At}sU>€ral.  ^  Ibid. 
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declwed  a  free  and  independent  city,  atd>ject  chaf. 
only  to  the  government  of  itK  own  equit*  y^^^^ 
able  law8«^  Tliii  measure,  together  with  the 
distinguished  treatment  of  the  Athenian  pri* 
sonert,  insured  success  to  his  embas^.  An  an* 
dent  treaty  was  renewed,  that  had  long  subsisted 
between  his  father  Am3mtas  and  the  Athenians. 
That  capricious  and  unsteady  people,  not  less  sus- 
ceptible of  gratitude  than  prone  toanger  were  thus 
lulled  into  repose,  at  a  time  when  fortune  having 
placed  them  at  the  head  of  Greece,  both  their 
present  power  and  ancient  glory  urged  them  to 
take  the  frgnt  of  the  battle  against  Philip.  Con- 
fiding in  the  insidious  treaty  with  that  prince,  they 
engaged  in  a  ruinous  war  with  their  alUes^;  and 
ceased,  during  several  years,  to  make  any  oppo* 
sition  to  the  ambitious  designs  o^*the  Macedonian* 

The  young  king  having  given  such  illustrious  Piiifip  in* 
proofi  of  his  abilities  in  negodation  and  war,  ^^tf^ 
availed  himself  of  the  affectionate  admiration  of  ^ 


his  subjects  to  establish,  during  a  season  of  tiaa-  etmp^ 
quillity,  sucK  institutions  as  might  maintain  and  q^, 
extend  his  own  power,  and  confirm  the  sdid  ^•^• 
grandeur  <^  Macedon,    The  laws  and  nuudms 
which  prevailed  in  the  heroic  ages,  and  wbidi^ 
as  we  have  abready  observed,  had  been  early  Dou 
troduced  into  that  kingdom,  drcumscribed  the 
royal  authority  within  very  narrow  bounds.    The 
cldefi  and  nobles,  especially  in  the  more  remote 
provinces,  r^rded  themselves  as  the  rivals  and 
equals  of  their  sovi^eign.    In  foreign  war  they 

M  PolyKK.  Str«t«g.  l.iv.  c.  17.  «*  Sfie  wfl  Ui.  c  Wui 

C  f 
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CHAP,  followed  his  standard,  but  they  often  shook  his 
xxxni.  throne  by  domestic  sedition;  and,  amidst  the 
scanty  materials  for  expkining  the  internal  state 
of  Macedon  in  ancient  times,  we  may  discover 
several  instances  in  which  they  disavowed  their 
allegiance,  and  assumed  independent  govern- 
ment over  considerable  districts  of  the  country.  *^ 
The  moment  of  glory  and  success  seemed  the 
most  favourable  for  extinguishing  this  dangerous 
spirit,  and  quashing  the  proud  hopes  of  the  nobles. 
In  this  design  Philip  proceeded  with  that  artful 
policy  which  characterises  his  reign.  From  the 
bravest  of  the  Macedonian  youth,  he  selected  a 
choice  body  of  companions^,  who,  being  distin- 
guished by  honourable  appellations,  and  enter- 
tained at  the  royal  tabic,  attended  the  king's 
person  in  war  and  in  hunting.  Their  intimacy 
with  the  sovereign,  which  was  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  their  merit,  obliged  them  to  superior 
diligence  in  all  the  severe  duties  of  a  military 
life.**  The  generous  youths,  animated  with  the 
hope  of  glory,  vied  with  each  other  to  gain  ad- 
mission into  this  distinguishedorder;  and  while, 
on  one  hand,  they  served  as  hostage^**  for  the 
ail^pance  of  their  families,  they  formed  on  the 
other,  an  useful  seminary  of  future  generab*', 
who,  after  conquering  for  Philip  and  Alexander, 

^7  Strabo.  L  viL  p.M6.    Xenoph.  Hist  Grwc*  1.  ▼. 

^  Arrian,  &  MUan.  »  ^lian,  1.  xir.  c  49. 

••  Arrian  sajs,  **  rmw  w  t^Xm  Moicf^oMir  rn  waiBas,**  •*  the  toni  of 
men  in  office;^  whieb  well  agrees  with  the  Idea  of  their  being  botta- 
get  for  the  fidelity  of  their  parentf.  He  alio  aicribet  the  inttitutioa 
to  Philip.    Ett  «cAiirv«  iflir  K«9tn|iMf .    Arrian,  1.  ir.  p.  89. 

*  Curtiuf,  1.  Tiii.  c.  6. 
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at  length  conquered  for  themselves,  and  divided  chap. 
the  spoils  of  the  ancient  world.  w^^III/ 

It  is  ignorantly  said  by  some  writers*^,  that  Hismiii- 
Philip,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign>  invented  the  ^^^'  . 
phalanx,  a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  carrying  n>^^ 
short  swords,  fit  either  for  cutting  or  thrusting ; 
strong  bucklers,  four  feet  in  length,  and  two  apd 
a  half  in  breadth ;  and  pikes  fourteen  cubits 
long,  which  heavy-armed  brigade,  usually  ar« 
ranged  sixteen  deep,  formed  the  main  battle  of 
the  Macedonians.  But  this  is  nothing  different 
from  the  armour  and  arrangement  which  had 
always  prevailed  among  the  Greeks,  and  which 
Philip  adopted  in  their  most  perfect  form;  nor  is 
there  reason  to  think  that  a  prince,  who  knew 
the  danger  of  changing  what  the  experience  of 
ages  had  approved,  made  any  alteration  in  the 
weapons  or  tactics  of  that  people.^  His  atteiv 
tion  was  more  judiciously  directed  to  procure,  in 
sufficient  abundance,  arms,  horses,  and  other 
necessary  instruments  of  war;  in  reviewing  and 

^  Diodonis  Siculus,  1.  xyi.  $,3,  and  all  the  Roman  writers  of 
Greek  history.  It  was  natural  for  the  Romans,  who  began  to 
k»ow  Greece  and  Bfacedon  almost  at  the  same  tkne,  and  who  /oui>d 
the  phalanx  roost  complete  in  the  latter,  to  suppose  it  invented  in 
that  country.  ,     *    • 

*>  The  improyemeat  in  the  countermarch,  to  which  Philip  gave 
the  appearance  of  advandog,  instead  of  retreating,  mentioned  by 
J9£lian  in  his  tactics,  c.  xxviiL  was  borrowed,  as  this  author  tells  uf, 
from  the  Lacedaemonians.  If  Philip  increased  the  phalanx,  usually 
less  numerous,  to  six  thousand  men,  this  was  far  from  an  iiuprove— 
ment ;  and  the  latter  kings  of  Macedon,  who  swelled  it  to  sixteen 
thousand,  only  rendered  that  order  of  battle  more  unwieldy  and 
inconvenient:  The  highest  perfection  of  Grecian  tactics  is  to  be 
found  in  Xenophon*s  expedition.  See  vol.  iii.  c.  xxvi.  p.  20^.  et 
seq.    Sec  also  Polyb.  1.  xvii.  p.  7C4.  Sc  Liv.  L  xliv.  c.  40. 

C  3 
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CHAP,  exercising  his  troops  i  and  in  accustomine  them 
xjLAnu  ^  ^^^^  austere  and  laborious  4ife^9  which  is  the 

best  preparation  for  the  field. 
Conqoen       The  military  resources  which  his  activity  had 
oiymp!*     provided,  his  ambition^  did  not  allow  to  remain 
aIc  58.  ^"^  unemployed.    The  death  of  Agis»  the  most 
warlike  chieftain,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  an  histo* 
rian  ^,  king  of  the  Pseonians,  drew  Philip  into  the 
field,  to  revenge  recent  injuries  which  those  Bar- 
barians had  inflicted  oh  Macedon.     Among  a 
people  where  the  laws  of  peace  or  war  are  ne- 
glected or  unknown,  almost  every  thing  depends 
on  the  precarious  character  of  their  leaders.   De- 
prived of  the  valour  of  Agis,  the  Pseonians  lost 
all  hopes  of  defence.      Philip  over-ran  their 
country  without  resistance ;  carried  off  slaves  and 
plunder ;  imposed  a  tribute  on  their  chiefe }  re- 
ceived hostages;  and  reduced  Pasonia  to  an 
absolute  dependence  on  Macedon. 
9^l»te .        It  is  prolMtble  that,  accordinii:  io  the  practice  of 
aosandex-  the  age,  he  permitted  or  required  a  certam  num- 
J^J^J^j^  berof  the  vanquished  to  follow  his  standard;  for 
the  loDum  the  Pseonians  were  no  sooner  reduced,  than  Philip, 
*^  to  whom  all  seasons  seemed  alike  pr<^r  fcnr  war, 

undertook  a  winter's  campaign  against  Bardjrllis 
and  the  Illyrians^  the  hereditary  enemies  of  his 
family  and  kingdom.  He  mardied  towards  the 
frontier  of  Illyria^^  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
foot  and  six  hundred  horse,  and,  before  entering 

•♦  Poiyttiius,  I.  hf.  c.  X    Frondn.  Stwt.  I.  hr.  1. 1. 
^  Diodoru^  Ixvi.  sect.  4. 

"*  The  Greek  oame  of  this  country  ii  lAXppts^but  more  commonly 
Ai  UXifioi,fh>miisrohahitanf8.  Vid.  Arrian^  h  k  pasdm.    Thelidn 
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the  country,  animated  the  resentment  and  valour  chap. 
of  his  troops  by  a  military  oration,  after  the  v^^"^ 
custom  of  the  Greeks,  whose  manners  he  seemed, 
on  every  occasion,  ambitious  to  imitate.  Indig- 
nation of  past  injuries,  the  honour  of  his  subjects, 
and  the  glory  of  his  crown,  might  be  topics  pro* 
per  to  influence  the  Macedonian  soldiers^,  who 
could  not  fully  enter  into  the  more  refined 
motives  of  their  sovereign.  lUyria  had  been  ex- 
tended on  the  east,  to  the  prejudice  of  Mace- 
don,  which  it  totally  excluded  from  the  excel- 
lent harbours  on  the  Hadriatic.^  This  was  an 
important  consideration  to  a  prince  who  seems 
to  have  early  meditated  the  design  of  raising  a 
naval  power.  Besides  this,  it  was  impossible 
for  Philip  to  undertake  with  safety  the  other 
measures  which  he  had  in  view,  should  he  leave 
his  kingdom  exposed  to  the  predatoiy  incursions 
of  a  neighbouring  enemy,  who,  unless  they 
feared  Macedon,  must  always  be  formidable  to 
that  country.  Directed  by  such  solid  principles 
of  policy,  rather  than  governed  by  resentment, 
or  dlured  by  the  splendour  of  victory,  Philip  pro- 


name  is  lUyricwm}  iDOft  EagUsh  writers  of  ancient  history  use  /%rM» 
probably  from  the  French  lUyrie,  The  Greek  ^xxx^p^$  is  described 
by  StrabOy  L  Tii.  p.  Jl  T.  It  comprehended  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Hadriatic,  between  Epirus  and  Jstria.  The  Latin  lifyrioum  bad  a 
s^ificationfiurmoreeiktenstve.  Appiaa.IUyxic.  sub.  initi&  Gibbon's 
Hifltoiy^  ToL  L  p.  87. 

^  The  bends  of  the  speech  aiei^en,  indirectly,  in  the  firagmenu 
ofTbeopcnnpvis. 

**  Stzabo  lays  ianrra  rmf  IXA«|fNafi0r  (scilicet  x>^p0^)  ^f^P*  ivihmmw 
mnn;  and  adds»  that  the  shore  of  Olyria  is  as  abundant,  as  the  op« 
polite  coast  ofkalybdefiietm  in  good  harbours.    Stmbo^Lvii. 

c  4 
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CHAP,  ceeded  forward,  with  the  caution  necessary  to 
xxxinj  Y)e  observed  in  an  hostile  territory.  After  a 
froitless  negociation,  Bardyllis  met  him  in  the 
field  with  an  adequate  body  of  infantry,  but  with 
only  four  hundred  horse*  The  precise  scene  of 
the  engagement  is  unknown.  The  Macedonian 
phalanx  attacked  the  lUyrian  column*  in  front, 
while  the  targeteers  and  light-armed  troops 
galled  its  flank,  and  the  cavalry  harassed  its  rear. 
The  Illyrians,  thus  surrounded  on  every  side, 
were  crushed  between  opposite  assaults,  without 
having  an  opportunity  to  exert  their  full  sirength.  '• 
Their  resistance,  however,  must  have  been 
vigorous,  since  seven  thousand  were  left  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  with  them  their  gallant  leader 
Bardyllis,  who  fell,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  fighting 
bravely  on  horseback.  The  loss  of  their  ex- 
perienced chief,  and  of  the  flower  of  their  youth- 
ful  warriors,  broke  the  strength  and  courage 
of  the  lUyrian  tribes,  who  sent  a  deputation 
to  'Philip,  humbly  craving  peace,  and  submit- 
ting their  fortune  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror. 
Philip  granted  them  the  same  terms  ^  which  he 

^  The  Illyrians  were  drawn  up  in  the  order  of  battle  called 
irXiveior  from  irKvBos,  a  brick ;  which  clearly  points  ont  its  form. 

'•  Frontinus  Stratag.  K  H.  c.  3. 
'  9  It  should  seem  from  Diodorus,  diat  the  niyrians  had  entertained 
Ihe  same  superstitious  terror  of  neglecting  the  interment  of  the  dead, 
which  prevailed  among  the  Greeks.  Yet  Diodonzs,  perhaps,  only 
used  a  privilege  too  common  among  historians,  of  transferring  their 
own  feelings  to  those  concerning  whom  they  write.  He  says,  that 
Philip  ^  restored  their  dead,  and  erected  a  trophy.**  Pausanias  (in 
Boeotic;)  denies  that  either  Philip  or  his  son  Alexander  ever  erected 
any  of  those  monuments  of  victory;  which  practioe,  he. says,  was 
contrary  to  a  Macedonian  maxim,  established  as  early  as  the  time  of 
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had  lately  imposed  on  the  Paeonians.  That  part  chap. 
of  lUyria  which  lies  east  of  the  lake  Lychnidus,  y^™""', 
he  joined  to  Macedon ;  and  probably  built  a  town 
and  settled  a  colony  on  the  side  of  the  lake, 
which  watered  a  fertile  country,  and  abounded 
in  di£ferent  kinds  of  fishes/  highly  esteemed  by 
the  ancients.  The  town  and  lake  of  Lychnidus 
were  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  loniait  sea ;  but 
such  was  the  ascendant  that  the  arms  and  policy 
of  Philip  acquired  over  his  neighbours,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  intermediate  district  soon 
adopted  the  language  and  manners  of.  their 
conquerors ;  and  their  territory,  hitherto  uncon- 
nected with  any  foreign  power,  sank  into.s£ich 
ah  absolute  dependence  on  Macedon,  that  .many 
ancient  geographers  considered  it  as  a  province 
of  that  country.^ 

Having  settled  the  affairs  of  Ulyria,  Philip  re-:  Phiiip't 
turned  home,  not  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  victory  ^^ 
and  repose,  buttopursiiemorieimpOrtahtandmore  Amphi- 
arduous  designs  than  those  which  he  had  hitherto  oiymp. 
carried  on  with  such  signal  success.     He  had  se-  ^q  ^^^ 
cured  and  extended  the  northern  and  western  firon^ 
tier  of  Macedon ;  but  the  rich  southern  shores,: 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks,  presented  at  once  a 
moretemptingprize,andamoreformidableenettiy. 
The  confederacy  of  Olynthus,  having  thrown  oft 

Caranus^  whea  a  lion  having  oyerturned  one  of  his  trophies'  the  wise 
founder  of  the  monarchy  regarded  this  event  as  a  warning  to  forbear 
nusing  thenr  in  future.  But  the  medals  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  of 
which  the  reverse  is  somedmes  chargedwith  trophies^  refute  the  aaner^ 
tidn  of  Pausanias ;  which  is  likewise  contradicted  by  Airian,  Curtiuti 
and  all  the  writers  of  the  life,  or  expedition,  of  Alexander. 
T*  Strabo,  1.  vii.  p!  3»7,  ^ 
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CHAP,  the  yoke  of  Sparta,  had  become  more  powerful 
xxxiiL  ijji^jj  ^^f  ^  It  could  send  into  the  field  ten  thou- 
sand heavy-armed  men,  and  a  large  body  of  well- 
disciplined  cavahy.  Most  towns  of  the  Chalci- 
dic6  had  become  its  allies  or  subjects  ;  and  this 
populous  and  wealthy  province,  together  mih 
Pangeeus  on  the  right,  and  Pieria  on  the  left,  the 
cities  of  both  which  were  either  independent,  or 
subject  to  the  Athenians,  fonned  a  barrier  suffi- 
cient not  only  to  guard  the  Grecian  states  against 
Macedon,  but  even  to  threaten  the  safety  of  that 
kingdom.  Every  motive  concurred  to  direct  the 
active  policy  of  Philip  towards  acquisitions  imme- 
diately necessary  in  themselves,  and  essential  to 
the  completion  of  his  remote  purposes.  In  the 
course  of  twenty  years,  he  accomplished  his  de- 
signs, and  conquered  Greece ;  often  varying  his 
means,  never  changing  his  end}  and  notwith- 
standing the  circumstances  and  events  that  con- 
tinually thwarted  his  ambition^  we  behold  the 
q[>ening  and  gradual  progress  of  a  vast  plan, 
every  step  in  which  paved  the  way  for  that 
whidi  followed,  till  the  whole  ended  in  the  most 
signal  triomj^  perhaps,  ever  attained  by  human 
prudence,  over  courage  and  fortune. 
JjJP|^  The  importance  of  Oljmthuo  and  Chalcidic6 
that  place,  oould  not  divert  the  sagacily  of  Philip  from  Am- 
phipolis,  which  he  regarded  as  a  m<»^  necessary, 
though  less  splendid,  cpnquest  The  possession 
of  Amphipolis,  which  would  connect  Macedon 
wkh  the  sea,  and  secure  to  that  kingdom  many 
commercial  advantages,  opened  a  road  to  the 
woods  and  mines  of  mount  Pangaeus^  the  former 
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of  which  was  so  essential  to  the  raising  of  a  naval  chap. 
power,  and  the  latter  to  the  forming  and  keeping  ^^xxgi.^ 
on  foot,  a  sufiBcient  military  force.  The  place 
itself,  Philip,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  had 
declared  independent,  to  avoid  a  rupture  with 
the  Athenians,  who  still  asserted  their  preten* 
sions  to  an  ancient  and  long  favoured  cdiony^ 
But  their  measures  to  regain  Amphipolis  had 
hitherto  been  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  o^rice 
or  perfidy  of  Charidepius,  a  native  of  Euboea, 
who,  from  the  common  level  of  a  soldier  of  for^ 
tune^  had  risen  to  the  command  of  a  considerable 
body  of  mercenaries,  frequentiy  employed  by  the 
indolence  and  licentiousness  of  the  Athenians,  a 
people  extremely  averse  both  to  the  iatigue  and 
restraint  of  personal  service.  They  determined, 
however,  to  renew  their  attempts  for  recovering 
their  dominion,  while  the  AmphipoUtans,  having 
tasted  the  sweets  of  liberty,  prepared  to  maintain 
their  independence* 

In  this  posture  of  affitirs,  the  hostile  designs  of  Ampiupo* 
Philip,  which  all  his  artifice  hadnot  been  able  to  into  the 
conceal  from  the  suiq)iciouB  jealousy  of  the  new  ^,^^^ 
republic,  alarmed  the  magistrates  of  Amphipolis^  ncy. 
and  obliged  them  to  seek  protection  from  the 
Olynthians,  who  readily  admitted  them  into  their 
confederacy^    Emboldened  by  this  alliance,  they 
set  at  defiaiice  the  menaces  of  their  neighbour* 
in^i  as  well  as  of  tlmr  more  distant  enemy  (  and 
their  imprudent  insolenoe  readily  fumisiied  Philip 
with  tpeckms  grounds  of  hostility.    The  Olyn- 
thians perceived  that  the  indignation  of  thisprince 
must  soon  break  forth  into  action^  and  overwhelm 
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CHAP,  the  Amphipolitans ;  while  they  themselves  might 
3^xm.  Y^Q  involved  in  the  ruin  of  their  new  confederate. 
To  anticipate  this  danger^  they  sent  ambassadors 
to  Athens,  requesting  an  alliance  with  that  re- 
public against  the  natural  enemy  of  both  states, 
and  an  enemy  whose  successful  activity  rendered 
him  a  just  object  of  terror. 
The  in-  This  alliance,  had  it  taken  place,  must  have 

^^pre-  &^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^w  *^  *^^  rising  greatness  of  Ma- 
vent  an  cedon,  which  as  yet  was  incapable  of  contending 
bctt^n  with  the  united  strength  of  Olynthus  and  Athens. 
OWnSu"**  ^^^  ^P^^^  ^^^  emissaries  of  Philip  (for  he  had 
already  begun  to  employ  those  odious,  but  neces- 
sary, instruments  of  policy)  immediately  gave  the 
alarm.  The  prince  himself  was  deeply  sensible 
of  the  danger,  and  determined  to  repel  it  with 
equal  vigour  and  celerity.  His  agents  reached 
Athens  before  any  thing  was  concluded  with  the 
Olynthian  deputies.  The  popular  leaders  and 
orators  were  bribed  and  gained ;  the  ms^trates 
and  senate  were  flattered*  and  deceived  by  Ihe 
most  plausible  declarations  and  promises.  A 
negociation  was  immediately  set  on  foot,  by 
which  Philip  stipulated  to  conquer  Amphipolis 
for  the  Athenians,  on  condition,  that  they  sur- 
rendered to  him  Pydna,  a  place  of  far.  less  im- 
poirtance.  He  promised,  besides,  to  confer 
many  other  advantages  on  the  republic,  which 
it  was  not  proper  at  present  to  mention,  but 
which  time  would  reveal.  ^    Amused  by  the  arti- 

7^  Km  TO  OpuXAtfVjtAOwr  nvrc  cBroppifror  ticftro.  DemOfetheD.  OljDth.  i. 
p.  6.  edit.  Wolfii.  It  isstnoge  that  Wolfius  has  changed  the. order 
of  the  Olynthian  orations,  so  distinctly  marked  by  Dion.  Halicam. 
in  hU  letter  to  Ammseus. 
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fices  of  the  Macedonian,  deceived  by  the  perfidy  of  chap. 
their  own  nlagistrates»  and  elated  with  the  hopes  of  ^^j^ 
recovering  Amphipolis,  the  great  object  of  their 
ambition,  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred  (for  the 
transaction  was  carried  on  with  such  haste  as  allow- 
ed not  time  for  assembHng  the  people)  rejected 
with  disdain  the  overtures  of  the  Olynthians  ^\ 
who  returned  home  disgusted  and  indignant. 

They  had  scarcely  time  to  communicate  to  Anificw 
their  countrymen  the  angry  passions  which  agi-  hegSnwi 
tated  their  own  breasts,  when  the  ambassadors  ^^?  ^^yn- 
6f  Philip  craved  audience  in  the  assembly  of 
Olynthus.  That  artful  prince  affected  to  condole 
with  the  Olynthians  on  the  affront  which  they  Had 
received  from  the  insolence  of  Athens ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  testified  his  surprise,  that  they 
should  condescend  to  court  tJie  distant  protection 
of  that  proud  republic,  whjen  they  might  find  in 
Macedon  an  ally  near  at  hatid,  who  wished  for 
nothing  more  earnestly  than  to  enter  into  equal 
and  lasting  engagements  with  their  confederacy. 
As  a  proof  of  his  moderation  aind  sincerity,  he 
offered  immediately  to  put  them  in  possession  of 
Anthemus,  a  town  of  some  importance  in  their 
neighbourhood,  the  jurisdiction  of  which-  had 
long  been  claimed  by  the  kings  of  Macedon^* ; 
also  in  strongterms  assuringthem  of  his  intentions 
to  deserve  their  gratitude  by  still  more  important 
services,  and  particularly  by  employing  his  arms  to 

'  ''4  Dempjrthenes  »pi«88ei  it  in  the.  strongest  terms;  at  if  t|M 
driren  the  piynthians  from  .Athens.   Srt  0\vy$i8s  trwriXavyoy,  rtyn 
m9oUP    bemosthen.  Olynth.i.  p.6  ' 

w  OemottheiL  Philip,  k.  4. 
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CHAP,  reduce  the  cities  of  Pydna  and  Potida&ay  com^^ 
xxxiiL  manding  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Tbermaic 
gulph ;  places,  therefore,  of  considerable  value, 
which  he  wished  to  see  dependent  on  Olynthus, 
rather  than,  as  at  present,  subject  to  Athens. 
Phflip  be.  Xhe  immediate  oflfers  of  Philip,'his  professions 
^dUs."^  and  promises,  in  which,  as  they  suited  his  in* 
^!iT^'  terest,  he  doubtless  was  sii^cere*  and  still  more, 
A.C.557.  his  secret  practices  widi  some  powerful  men  (^ 
Olynthus,  e£Bbctually  prevailed  with  that  repub- 
lic to  abandon  the  cause  of  Amphipolis,  whose 
imprudent  inhabitants  had  been  at  little  pains  to 
prevent  those  offences  and  complaints  which 
naturally  arise  between  the  jealous  members  of 
an  unequal  confederacy.  By  these  intrigues, 
the  Macedonian  not  only  removed  all  oppoffltion 
to  his  views,  on  the  part  of  the  Oljmthians,  but 
acquired  the  sincere  friendship  of  that  people, 
who  were  ready  to  reinforce  his  arms,  and  to 
second  his  most  ambitious  designs*  He  there- 
fore prepared  for  action,  because  he  might  now 
act  witli  safety ;  marched  rapidly  towards  Amphi- 
polis, and  pressed  that  city  with  a  vi^rous  siege. 
The  inhabitants*  de^y  affected  by  the  near  pro- 
q[>ect  of  a  calamity  which  they  had  taken  little 
care  to  prevent,  had  recourse,  in  their  distress, 
to  Athexis.  Thither  they  dispatched  Hierax  and 
Stratocles,  two  of  their  most  distinguished  citi- 
zen£|,  to  represent  the  daii^er  of  alliance  between 
Philip  and  Olynthus ;  to  intreat  the  Athenians 
te  accept  tibe  sincere  repentance  of  tii^.  unfor- 
tunate colony,  and  once  more  to  take  Amphi- 
polis under  the  protection  of  their  fleet 
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At  that  time  the  Atheniatis  were  deeply  en-  chap. 
gaged  ia  the  social  war ;  yet  the  hopes  (k  reco^  ^^^^ 
▼ering  so  impintant  a  settlanent  might  have  Aanttn 
directed  their  attention  to  Macedon,  had  not  the  ^^^J^ 
T%ilant  policy  of  Philip  sent  them  a  letter,  re- 
newing the  assurances  of  his  friendship,  acknow* 
ledging  their  pretensions  to  the  tity^  which  he 
actually  berieged,  and  o£  which  he  artfully  said, 
that,   in  terms  of  his  recent  engagement,  be 
hoped  shortly  to  put  them  in  possession.  Amused 
by  these  insinuating  r^resentations,  the  Athe-> 
nians  treated  the  deputies  o£  Amf^polis  with 
as  little  re^ct  as  they  had  lately  done  those  of 
Olynthus.    The  besieged  city  was  thus  deprived 
of  all  hopes  of  relief;  Philip  pressed  the  attack 
with  new  vigour;   a  breach  was  made  in  the 
walls ;  and  the  Amphipolitans,  after  an  obstinacy  Amphi- 
of  defence  which  could  have  no  other^effect  th^  P^  «»• 
to  provoke  the  resentment  of  the  conqueror,  at  01^1111^    . 
len^^  surrendered  at  discretion.  ^  ^'^*  ^^^ 

The  prudent  Macedonian  always  pr^erred  his  it  annexed 
own  profit  to  the  punishm^it  of  his  en^nies.  It  ^J^^*^ 
was  his  ixiterest  to  preserve  and  to  aggrandise, 
not  to  depopulate,  Amphipolis.  He  banished  a 
tew  darii^  leaders,  whose  seditious  or  patriotic 
spirit  might  disturb  the  measures  of  his  govern* 
ment.  The  bulk  of  the  citizens  were  treated  with 
mildness.  Their  commonwealth  was  incorporated 
with  Macedon,  from  whidi  Philip  resolved  that 
it  should  never  be  dismembered,  notwxthstaiid* 
tng  his  recent  ^miies  to  the  Athenians. 

^  XKodbr.  L  xvi  c.  vHi.    Omocdieii.  Ofynth.  iiL  sect.4-^7. 
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CHAP.      That  he  might  arm  himself  against  the  resent- 
xxxoL  naent  of  a  people,  whom,  if  he  could  pot  deceive, 
PhUiDpuu  he  was  determined  to  defy,  he  cultivated,  with 
thhim^i^    great  earnestness,  the  Olynthian.  confederacy ; 
p^«[^on  and. having,  besieged  and  taken  the  towns  of 
wid^'ti.    Pydna  and  Potidasa,  he.  readily  ceded  them  to 
^'^         the  Olynthians,  who  had  but  feebly  assisted. him 
in  making  these  conquests.     In  the  whole  trans- 
action  Philip  afi^ted  to  act  merely  as  an  auxiliary. 
The  Athenian  garrison  in  Potidaea,  who  had  sur- 
rendered themselves  prisoners  of  war,,  he  took 
under  his  immediate  protection,  and  dismissed 
them  without  ransom,  artfully  lamenting  that 
the  necessity  of  his  af&irs,  and  his  alliance  with 
Olynthus,  obliged  him  to  oppose  the  interests  oi 
their  republic,  for  which  he  entertained. the  most 
'  sincere  respect  ^ 
PVniippar.  i    It  is  impossible  that  the  Athenians,  weak  and 
conqiiestt'  crcdulous  as  they  were,  should  have  been  the 
"^^^  dupes  of  this  gross  artifice..    But  they  could  not 
immediately  withdraw  their  exertions  from  the 
social  war,  the  events  of  which  grew  continually 
more  unprosperous. .  Philip,  ever  vigilant  and 
active,  profited  of.  this  favourable  diversion,  jto 
pursue  his;  conquests  in  Thrace,  to  which  the 
possession  of  Amphipolis  afforded  him  an.  open- 
ing.    In  the  beginning  of.  his.  reign,  he  had 
found  it  necessary,  to  purchase  a  pe^ce .  from 
Cotys,  wlio*  still  governed  that  country, .  but 
from  whom  .Philip  could  >not  actually  appre- 
hend   any.,  formidable    opposition. .    The.  late 
acquaintance  of  that  Barbarian  with  the  Grecian 

^  Diodor.  L  xi\.  c'.iriit.  k  Demosth.  Philip,  ii.  ^.Olyntii. i. 
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religion  and  manners,  which  he  had  adopted  in  chap. 
consequence  of  his  connection  with  Iphicrates  and  ."^""^ 
the  Athenians,  served  only  to  deprave  his  facul* 
ties  and  to  cloud  his  reason.  We  should  pro- 
nounce absolutely  mad,  the  man  who  fancied 
himself  enamoured  of  Minerva ;  but  the  an- 
cients, who  believed  that  the  gods  often  appeared 
in  a  human  form,  regarded  with  more  tenderness 
this  frantic  enthusiasm.  Cotys  was  allowed  to 
possess  his  freedom  and  his  crown,  whether,  with 
his  ambulatory  court,  he  traversed  the  inhospit- 
able mountains  of  Thrace,  or  pitched  his  tents 
on  the  fragrant  banks  of  the  Strymon  or  the 
Nessus;  or  to  enjoy  with  more  privacy  the 
favours  of  his  celestial  mistress,  penetrated  into 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  beautiful  forests  which 
adorned  the  central  division  of  his  kingdom. 

At  the  approach  of  the  Macedonians,  having  Takef  pot. 
abandoned  the  grove  of  Onocarsis,  the  favourite  ^^!^\f 
scene  of  his  wild  pursuits  and  romantic  enjoy-  »«»« •* 
ments^^  he  endeavoured  to  stop  the  progress  of  aftenrardt 
the  enemy  by  a  letter ;  but  a  letter  from  such  a  ^^  ^^* 
man  was  calculated  to  excite  only  ridicule  or  Oiymp. 
pity.     Philip  penetrated  eastward  thirty  mUes  a1c.8B7. 
beyond  Amphipolis,  to  the  town  of  Crenidae, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pangaeus.     He 
admired  the  solitary  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
district,  which  being  bounded  on  one  side  by 
the  sea,  and  on  the  other  by  lofty  mountjiins, 
was  watered  by  many  streams    and  rivulets, 
which,  tempering  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  pro- 

7*  Theopomp.  «pud  Athenmim,  l.xii.  p.55U 
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CHA P.  dubed  the  finest  and  most  delicious  fruit,  and 
xxAm.  flowers,  especially  roses,  of  a  peculiar  hue  and 
-fragrancy.  But  .the  attention  of  Philip  was 
attracted  by  objects  more  important,  the  rich 
mines  of  gold  in  that  neighbourhood,  formerly 
wrought  by  colonies  from  Thasos  and  from 
Athens,  but  totally  neglected  since  the  ignorant 
Thracians  had  become  masters  of  Crenidae. 
Philip  expelled  those  Barbarians  from  a  posses- 
sion which  they  seemed  unworthy  to  hold.  Hav- 
ing descended  into  the  gold-mines,  he  traced, 
by  the  help  of  torches,  the  decayed  labours  of 
the  ancient  proprietors.  By  his  care  the  water 
was  drained  off;  the  canals,  broken  or  choaked 
up,  were  repaired ;  and  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
'Wbs  again  opened  and  ransacked^  with  eager 
avidity  by  a  prince  who  well  knew  the  value  of 
the  precious  metals.  A  Macedonian  colony  was 
planted  at  Crenidse,  which  thenceforth  assumed 
the  name  of  Philippi  ^,  a  name  bestowed  also  on 
the  golden  coins  struck  by  wder  of  Philip  ^\  to 
the  annual  amount  of  nearly  a  thousand  talents, 
or  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  ^ 
pyn^  Having  effected  the  main  purpose  of  his  Thra- 

settles  the 

7*  Senec.  Natur.  Qusst.  Lv.  p.  760.  &  DemostheD.  in  Leptio. 

^  The  &Ltal  defeat  and  death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  have  eclipsed, 
in  their  melancholy  splendour,  all  the  preceding  events  Mrhich  dis« 
tinguish  Philippi.  There  liberty  expired,  and  virtue  yidded  to  fores. 

Cum  fracta  virtus,  &  minaces 

Turpe  tolum  tetigere  mento.  Horace* 

*■  Regale  numiaroa  Phiiippos. 

**  Diodor.  Lxvi.  c.  9.  Justin.  1.  viii.  c.  .7.  speaks  differently; 
but  the  whole  of  that  chapter  bean  evident  marks  of  ignorance  and 
error. 
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fcian  expedition,  the  prudence  of  Philip  set  bounds   c  H  A  JP. 
to  his  conquests  in  that  conntry,  and  carried  his  ^^^ 
arms  into  Thessaly,  which,  by  the  murder  erf  affain  of 
Alexander  of  Pherae,  had  got  three  tyrants  in-  ^****"'^- 
stead  of  one.     These  were,  Tissiphonus,  Pitho- 
laus,  and  Lycophron,  the  brothers-in-law,  the 
assassins,  and  the  successors  of  Alexander.  The 
resentment  of  the  Thessalians,  and  the  valour  of 
the  Macedonian  troops,  totally  defeated  those 
oppressors  of  their  country,  who  were  reduced 
to  such  humiliating  terms  as  seemed  sufficient  to 
prevent  them  from  being  thenceforth  formidable 
either  to  their  own  subjects  or  their®^  neighbours. 
The  Thessalians,  who  were  susceptible  of  all 
impressions,  but  incapable  of  preserving  any, 
concluded,  in  ^the  first  emotions  of  their  grati- 
tude, an  agreement  with  their  deliverer,  by  which  Admn- 
they  surrendered  to  him  the  revenues  arising  h^derired 
from  their  fairs  and  towns  of  commerce,  as  well  fr<>">  ^•^ 
as  all  the  conveniences  of  their  harbours  and 
shipping ;  and,  extraordinary  as  this  cession  was, 
Kiilip  found  means  to  render  it  effectual  and 
permanent.  ^ 

He  immediately  contracted  an  alliance  with  Philip 
Arybbas,  King  of  Epirus,  a  small  principality  oi?iS5«. 
which  skirted  the  western  frontier  of  Thessaly.  0\ymp^ 
In  his  excursions  from  Thebes,  PhiUp  had  early  aJc  ssj. 
seen  Olympias,  sister  to  that  prince,  whose  wit 
and  spirit^  joined  to  the  lively  graces  of  her 
youth  and  beauty,  had  made  a  deep  impression 

•3  Diodor.  l.xvi.  c  14.  &  Plut.  in  Pclopid. 
•«  Dcmoith.  Philip.  1.  x.    Polyan.  Stnitag.  1.  iv.  c.  19. 
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.  £JSA?-  on  his  heart.    They  were  initiated,  at  the  same 
V  !■,  wV  time,  in  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  during  the  trien- 
nial festival  in  the  isle  of  Samothrace,  which 
had  been  long  as  much  distinguished  as  ^Eleusis 
itself,  by  the  peculiar  worship  and  protection  of 
this  bountiful  goddess.     But  the  active  ambi- 
tion, which  employed  and  engrossed  the  first 
years  of  Philip's  reign,  should  seem  to  have 
banished  every  other  passion,  when  his  expe- 
dition into  Thessaly  recalled  the  image  of  Olym- 
pias.     Their  first  interview  naturally  revived  his 
admiration  or  love ;  and,  as  the  kings  of  Epirus 
were  lineally  descended  from  Achilles,  the  match 
appeared  every  way  suitable ;  Arybbas  readily 
yielded  his  consent,  and  the^  beautiful  princess 
was  conducted  into  Macedon.  ^ 
Duringthc      The  nuptials  of  Philip  were  solemnised  at 
of  hS  nu^  Pella  with  unusual  pomp  and  splendour.  Several 
ndffhbour.  ^^nths  Were  destined  to  religious  shows  and 
102  princes  proccssious,  to  gymuastic  games  and  exercises, 
®*™*'  to  musical  and  dramatic  entertainments.     The 
young  and  fortunate  prince  naturally  took  a 
principal  share  in  all  these  scenes  of  festivity  j 
and  it  is  probable  that,  amidst  the  more  elegant 
amusements  of  his  court,  Philip  might  discover 
that  strong  propensity  to  vicious  indulgence, 
that  delight  in  bufibons  and  flatterers,  and  other 
disgraceful  ministers  of  his  more  criminal  plea- 
sures, which,  however  counteracted  and  balanced 
by  his  ambition  and  magnanimity,  disgraced  and 
tarnished  the  succeeding  glories  of  his  reigm 

^  SeeroLlii.  e.si.  p.4«.  ^  Justin,  Lvii.  c  6. 
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It  is  certain  that  the  voluptuous  inactivity  in  chap. 
which  he  seemed  sunk,  encouraged  the  hopes  of  ^^^\ 
his  enemies.  ^    The  tributary  princes  of  Paeonia 
and   Illyria  prepared  to   rebel;    the  King  of 
Thrace  concurred  in  their  designs,  which  were 
concerted  with  more  caution  than  is  usual  with 
Barbarians;     and   this   general  conspiracy  of 
neighbouring  states  might  have  repressed,  for  a 
whUe,  the  fortune  of  Macedon,  if  Philip  had  not 
been  seasonably  informed  of  the  danger  by  his 
faithful  partisans  and  emissaries  in  those  coua^ 
tries. 

£arly  in  the  ensuing  spring  he  took  the  field  ^^P 
with  the  flower  of  the  Macedonian  troops.     Par-  SSr  wn- 
menio,  the  general  in  whom  he  had  most  confi-  ^i^; 
dence,  crushed  the  rebellion  in  illyria.     Philip  en.  i. 
was  equally  successful  in  Pseonia  and  Thrace. 
While  he  returned  from  the  latter,  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  victory  of  Parmenio.     A  second 
messenger  acquainted  him  that  his  horses  had 
gained  the  prize  in  the  chariot-races  at  the  Olym- 
pic games ;  a  victory  which  he  regarded  as  far 
more  honourable,  and  which,  as  it  proved  him  a 
legitimate  son  of  Greece,  he  carefully  comme- 
morated, by  impressing  a  chariot  on  his  coins. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  a  third  messenger 
arrived  to  tell  him  that  Olympias  had  brought 
forth  a  prince  at  Pella ;  to  whom,  as  bom  amidst 
such  auspicious  circumstances,  the  diviners  an- 
nounced  a  life  of  boundless  prosperity.  ^ 

Such  a  rapid  tide  of  good  fortune  did  not  ^^'« 

•y  Diodor.  I.  xn.  c,s«.  ••  Plut  in  Aleztod. 
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CHAP,  overset  the  wisdom  of  Philip,  if  we  may  judge 
xxxni  y^y  ^YiQ  first  authentic  transaction  which  imme- 
AmtoUe,    dlately  followed  those  events.     This  was  the 
iMSie'*^'    correspondence  with  Aristotle  the  philosopher, 
With  of     whose  merit  Philip  had  early  discerned  at  Athens, 
'  while  the  young  Stagirite  still  resided  with  his 
master  Plato.     The  first  letter  (fortunately  pre- 
served) is  written  with  a  brevity  which  marks  the 
King  and  the  man  of  genius.     "  Know  that  a 
son  is  bom  to  us.     We  thank  the  gods,  not  so 
much  for  their  gift,  as  for  bestowing  it  at  a  time 
when  Aristotle  lives.     We  assure  ourselves  that 
you  will  form  him  a  prince  worthy  of  his  father, 
and  worthy  of  Macedon."  Aristotle  commenced 
this  illustrious  employment  about  thirteen  years 
afterwards  *,  \fhen  the  opening  mind  of  Alex- 
ander might  be  supposed  capable  of  receiving 
the  benefit  of  his  instructions.     The  success  of 
his  labours  will  be  explained  in  the  sequel.  The 

*•  The  chronology  I4)pear8  lh>in  Dionyuus  of  Halicarnauus's 
letter  to  Ammseus,  who,  in  order  to  prove  that  Demostheoeft  had 
attained  the  highest  perfection  in  the  practice,  before  Aristotle 
had  delivered  the  theory,  of  eloquence,  marks,  with  great  exactness, 
the  principal  events  in  the  lives  of  the  philosopher  and  orator. 
Aristotle,  a  native  of  Stagira,  came  to  Athens  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
567  A.  C.  There  he  continued  twenty  years,  as  the  scholar  or 
assistant  of  Plato,  who  died  348  A.  C.  Aristotle  left  Athens  on 
the  death  of  his  master,  and  spent  three  years  at  Atameus,  and 
two  at  Mytelene.  From  thence  he  went  to  Macedon,  in  the  forty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  543*  years  A.  C.  He  was  employed  eight 
years  in  the  education  of  Alexander.  He  returned  to  Athens 
33^  A.  C^  taught  twelve  years  in  the  Lycsum,  and  died  the  year 
following  at  Chalcis,  «tat.  sixty-three,  A.  C.  32J,  and  a  year 
after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Dionysius  ad  Ammaeuro.  He  reckons 
by  the  Archons  of  Athens;  I  have  substituted  the  years  before 
Christ. 
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fortune  of  Alexander  surpassed  that  of  all  oth^^  chap. 
conquerors  as  much  as  his  virtues  surpassed  his  ?°^^™^ 
fortune.  Yet  the  fame  of  the  philosopher  abun- 
dandy  repays  the  honour  reflected  on  him  by  his 
royal  pupil,  since  sixteen  x^enturies  after  the  sub- 
version of  Alexander's  empire,  the  writings  of 
Aristotle  still  maintained  an  unexampled  ascend- 
ant over  the  (pinions,  and  even  over  the  actions 
of  men. 


D   i 
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CHAP.  XXXIV. 

PhSif^s  Prosperity.  —  Imprudent  Measures  of  the  Am" 
phicfyonic  Council.  —  755^  Phocian^  or  Sacred  War. 
—  Philomelm  seizes  the  Temple  of  Delphi.  —  Takes 
the  Fidd  against  the  Hubans  and  their  Allies.  — 
Defeat  and  Death  qfPhilomelus.  —  Affairs  of  Thrace^ 
Macedon^  and  Attica.  —  Onomarchus  takes  the  Com^ 
mand  of  the  Phocians.  —  Encounters  Philip  in  Thes^ 
saJjf.  —  He  is  defeated  and  slain.  —  Philip* s  Designs 
against  Olynthus  and  Byzantium.  —  Traversed  by  the 
Athenians.  —  PhmfUus  takes  the  Command  of  the  Pho- 
dans.  —  Philip  marches  towards  ThermopyUe.  —  Anti^^ 
mpated  by  the  Athenians. --^  Demosthenei s  Jirst  Phi^ 
Uppic.  —  Philijff^  Occupations  at  Pella.  —  His  Vices  — 
and  Policy. 

CHAP.  Philip  had  now  reigned  almost  five  years.     He 
Xjlxiy.  y^  greatly  enlarged  the  boundaries,   he   had 
Prmoeritjr  Still  more  augmented  the  revenues,  of  his  king- 
In  the  1^  ^^^*     Paeonia,  no  longer  the  rival,  was  become 
Twof  hU  gu  obsequious  province  of  Macedon.    At  the  ex- 
oijrmp.      pence  of  Thrace  and  lUyria,  he  had  extended  his 
A^'s^^  frontier  on  the  east  to  the  sea  of  Thasos ;  on  the 
west  to  the  lake  Lychnidus.     He  was  master  of 
Thessaly  without  having  the  trouble  to  govern  it. 
He  secured  many  commercial  advantages  by  the 
possession  of  Amphipolis.     His  troops  were  nu- 
merous and  well  disciplined  i  his  large  finances 
wtre  regulated  with  economy ;  and  the  mines  of 
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Philippi  furnished  him  with  an  annual  resource  chap. 
alike  useful  to  his  designs,  whether  he  pursued  ^^;y^^: 
the  ambitious  career  of  foreign  conquest,  or  set 
himself  to  build  up  and  consolidate  the  internal 
grandeur  of  his  dominions. 

The  power  of  Philip  was  admired  and  feared  Hii  pro- 
by  those  who  were  unable  to  penetrate  the  deep  im'^e- 
recesses  of  his  policy,  which  alone  rendered  him  jriWepo. 
really  formidable.  The  first  and  most  natural 
object  of  his  desire  was  the  territory  of  Olynthus, 
the  most  populous  and  fertile  portion  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian coast.  His  second  and  far  more  ardu- 
ous purpose  was  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of 
Greece.  But  instead  of  discovering  these  de- 
signs, he  had  hitherto  cultivated  the  Olynthians 
with  a  careful  assiduity,  and  had  deserved  their 
gratitude  by  many  solid  and  important  services. 
His  success  had  been  complete ;  and  if,  elated 
by  the  many  advantages  which  we  have  enume- 
rated, he  had  already  prepared  to  invade  Greece, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Olynthians 
would  have  consented  to  follow  his  standard. 
But  Philip  was  sensible,  that  by  snatching  too 
eagerly  at  this  valuable  prize,  he  might  blast  for 
ever  his  prospect  of  obtaining ,  it.  While  the 
Athenians  were  occupied  and  harassed  by  the 
destructive  war  with  their  confederates,  he  had, 
indeed,  embraced  the  opportunity  to  gain  pos- 
session of  several  of  their  dependent  settlements 
in  Thrace  and  Macedon;  colouring,  however, 
these  proceedings  by  the  pretence  of  justice  or 
necessity,  and  tempering  even  his  hostilities  by 
many  partial  acts  of  kindness  and  respect.     Be- 
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CHAP,  fore  the  social  war  was  ended,  the  seeds  of  dis- 
xxxiv.^  sension,  so  profusely  scattered  in  Greece,  were 
likely  to  ripen  into  a  new  quarrel  far  more  gene- 
ral and  important.     Philip  patiently  waited  tl^ir 
maturity.     His  hopes  were  founded  on  the  do- 
mestic animosities  of  Greece ;  but  the  unseason- 
able discovery  of  his  system  might  have  united 
an  hundred  thousand^  warriors  against  their 
common  enemy ;  whereas,  by  the  secret  refine- 
ments of  a  slow  and  steady  policy,  he  effected 
his  vast  purposes  without  being  obliged,  on  any 
one  occasion,  to  fight  against  thirty  thousand 
men. 
He  care-        The  Amphictyons  having  recovered  their  au* 
watches      thority  in  consequence  of  the  events  which  have 
^  impru-  fonnerly  been  described,  began  early  to  display 
iures  of      those  dangerous  passions  with  which  the  exercise 
phictyonic  of  uucontroulcd  powcr  too  naturally  corrupts  the 
council ;     heart.     They  pretended,  that,  during  the  decline 
of  their  jurisdiction,  many  unwarrantable  abuses 
had  been  introduced,  which  it  became  them  to 
remedy.      The  rights  of  religion  (they  said), 
which  it  was  their  first  duty  to  maintain,  had 
been  materially  violated  by  the  Phocians,  who, 
alike  regardless  of  the  decision  of  the  oracle,  and 
of  an  Amphictyonic  decree,  had  ploughed  lands 
consecrated  to  Apollo,  and  therefore  withdravm 

■  The  number  is  chosen  as  a  very  moderate  medium  between  the 
two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  afterwards  promised  to 
Philip  in  the  general  convention  of  the  states  at  Corinth  for  the 
service  of  the  Persian  expedition,  and  the  eighty  thousand  which 
the  Greeks  actually  raised  against  Xerxes,  and  which  Thucydidet 
says,  that  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  alone  could  send  into 
Attica. 
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from  agriculture.  ^  These  lands,  however,  were  chap. 
confined  to  the  narrow  district  between  the  ^^^^ 
river  Cephissus  and  Mount  Thurium,  on  the 
western  frontier  of  Boeotia.  The  crime  of  the 
Phocians  (if  their  useful  labours  deserve  the 
name  of  crime)  was  neither  great  nor  unprece^ 
dented,  since  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa  had  long 
cultivated  the  Crissaean  plain ;  a  more  extensive 
territory,  and  consecrated  to  the  god  by  far  more 
awfiil  ceremonies.  *  But  the  proud  tyranny  of 
the  Amphictyons,  careless  erf*  such  distinctions, 
frilminated  an  angry  decree  against  Phocis,  com- 
manding the  sacred  lands  to  be  laid  waste,  and 
imposing  a  heavy  fine  on  that  community. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Thebans,  enemies  and  which  are 
neighbours  to  Phocis,  and  whose  influence  at  that  ab^^Siby 
time  predominated  in  the  council,  were  the  prin-  ^^J^^ 
dpal  abettors  of  this  arbitrary  measure*;  a  sup- 
position rendered  probable  by  the  ensuing  de- 
liberations of  the   Amphictyons.     Their   next 
sentence  was  directed  against  Sparta,  to  punish 
the  injury  of  Phaebidas,  who,  in  time  of  peace, 
had  surprised  and  seized  the  Theban  citadeL 
This  breach  of  public  faith,  however  crimimd  and 
flagrant,  had  been  committed  so  many  years  be- 
fore, that  prudence  required  it  to  be  for  ever 
buried  in  obscurity.     But,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Thebans,  the  Amphictyons  brought  it  once 
more  to  light  j  commanded  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  talents ;  decreed 
that  the  fine   should  be  doubled,  unless  paid 

"*  See  Y0I.  L  c  5.  p.  994.  >  See  toI.  i.  c.  5.  p.  99.  et  teq. 

^  Juitin*  Uvm.  c  1.  et  seq. 
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CHAP,  within  an  appointed  time ;  and,  if  the  decree 
XXXIV,  ^gj.g  finally  disregarded,  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
should  be  treated  as  public  enemies  to  Greece.* 
who  excite      The  Phocians,  singled  out  as  the  first  victims 
2^^^^  of  oppression,  were  deeply  affected  by  their  dan- 
Phodaiis.    ger.     To  pay  the  money  demanded  of  them,  ex- 
cvM.^*      ceeded  their  faculties.     It  would  be  grievous  to 
A.C.5S7.  desolate  the  fields  which  their  own  hands  had 
cultivated  with  so  much  toil.     The  commands 
of  the  Amphictyons  were  indeed  peremptory  j 
but  that  council  had  not  on  foot  any  sufficient 
force  to  render  them  effisctual,  shoidd  the  de- 
voted objects  of  their  vengeance  venture  to 
dispute  their  authority.     This  measure,  daring 
as  it  seemed,  was  strongly  recommended  by 
Philomelus,  whose  popular  eloquence  and  rash 
valour  gave  him  a  powerful  ascendant  in  Phocis. 
He  possessed  great  hereditary  wealth ;  contemned 
the  national  superstition;  and  being  endowed 
with  a  bold,   ambitious  spirit,  he  expected  to 
rise  amidst  the  tumult  of  action  and  danger,  to 
unrivalled  pre-eminence  in  his  republic.     After 
repeated  deliberations,  in  which  he  flattered  the 
vanity,  and  tempted  the  avarice  of  his  country- 
men, by  proving,  that  to  them  of  right  belonged 
the  guardianship  of  the  Delphian .  temple,  and 
the  immense  treasures  contained  within  its  sacred 
walls  S  he  brought  the  majority  of  the  senate  and 

*  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  c.  25.  et  seq. 

*  Ffailomelui  cited  the  respectMe  authority  of  Homer : 

Avrap  ^mcMW^  ^Ix*''*'  ''*■'  Emrpo^t  iipx^$ 

*Oc  K,vwapi0ff9w  etxor  TMmm  re  irtrfifgygr. 
**  But  Sehediuf  and  fepistrophus  led  the  Phocians,  who  inhabited 
C)i>&riMut,and  the  rocky  Python,"  theaqcient  name  of  Dtlphi. 
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assembly  into  his  opinion.  As  the  properest  in-  chap. 
strament  to  execute  his  own  measures^  Philomelus  xxxiv.^ 
was  named  general :  the  Phocian  youth  flocked 
to  his  standard ;  and  his  private  fortune,  as  well 
as  the  public  revenues  were  consumed  in  pur* 
chasing  the  mercenary  aid  of  those  needy  adven- 
turers who  abounded  in  every  province  of  Greece. 

The  following  year  was  employed  by  Philo-  The  Pho- 
melus  in  providing  arms,  in  exercising  his  troops,  Phliom(^ 
and  in  an  embassy  which  he  undertook  in  person  Jp*  ?«■«?•»« 

for  wftT 

to  Sparta.     As  that  community  had  not  dis-  andeugiige 
charged  the  fine  imposed  by  the  Amphictyons,  the  ^s IS^' 
penalty  was  doubled,  the  delinquents  being  con-  jhcircwMe. 
demned  to  pay  a  thousand  talents.    The  exhor-  cTu°if' 
bitance  of  this  imposition  might  have  justified  ^  ^  *^ 
the  Spartans  in  following  the  example  of  Phocis, 
and  ^setting  the  Amphictyons  at  defiance.     But 
Archidamus,  who  possessed  all  the  caution  and 
address  of  his  father  Agesilaus,  was  unwilling  to 
take  a  principal  part  in  the  first  dangerous  ex- 
periment, and  to  post  himself  in  the  front  of 
battle,  against  the  revered  decrees  of  an  assembly, 
considered  as  the  legal  guardian  of  national  re- 
ligion and  liberty.     He  assured  Philomelus  that 
both  himself  and  the  Spartans  fully  approved  his 
cause ;  that  reasons  of  a  temporary  nature  hin- 
dered their  declaring  themselves  openly,  but 
that  he  might  depend  on  secret  supplies  of  men 
and  money. ' 


jf/nnm/ra  Km  tuff$o^9pm»    DiodoT.  1.  XFI.  p.  43C. 
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CHAP.       Encouraged  by  this  assurance,  and  by  a  con- 
xxxiv.^  siderable  sum  ®  immediately  put  into  his  hands, 
Phiiomc-    Philomelus,  at  his  return,  ventured  on  a  measure 
Ae"^^le  ^^t  ^^8s  audacious  than  unexpected.  The  temple 
of  Delphi,  of  Delphi,  so  awfully  guarded  by  superstition, 
CV1.2. '      was  scarcely   defended  by   any  military  force. 
A.C.  355.  j^iiiomelus,  having  prepared  the  imagination  of* 
his  followers  for  this  bold  enterprise,  immediately 
conducted  them  towards  Delphi,  defeated  the 
feeble  resistance  of  the  Thracidae,  who  inhabited 
the  neighbouring  district,  and  entered  the  sacred 
city  with  the  calm  intrepidity  of  a  conqueror. 
The  Delphians,  who  expected  no  mercy  from  a 
man  devoid  of  respect  for  religion,  prepared 
themselves,  in  silent  horror,  for  beholding  the 
complicated  guilt  of  sacrilege  and  murder.     But 
the  countenance  of  Philomelus  re-assured  them, 
and  his  discourse  totally  dispelled    their    ill- 
grounded  fears.    He  declared  that  he  had  come 
to  Delphi,  with  no  hostile  disposition  against  the 
inhabitants,  with  no  sacrilegious  designs  against 
the  temple.     His  principal  motive  was  to  eman- 
cipate the  one  and  the  other  from  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  the  Amphictyons,  and  to  assert 
the    ancient    and    unalienable    prerogative    of 
Pbocis  to^  be  the  patron  and  protector  of  the 
Delphian  shrine.     To  the  same  purpose  he  scat- 
tered declarations  through  the  different  republics 
of  Greece ;  his  emissaries  acquainted  the  Spar- 
tans that  he  had  destroyed  the  brazen  tablets 
containing  the  unjust  decrees  against  Sparta  and 
Phocis ;  they  inflamed  the  resentment  of  the 


*  Diodorus  (I.  xvi.  p.  426.)  says  fifteen  talents. 
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Athenians,  naturally  hostile  to  Thebes;  and  chap. 
both  those  republics  came  to  the  resolution  of  ^^^H/ 
supporting  the  measures  of  Philomelus.  Employs 

The  Thebans,  on  the  other  hand,  who  directed,  S^J^ 
and  the  Locrians,  Thessalians,  with  other  states  of  "*  '^^^ 
less  consideration,  who  tamely  obeyed  the  decrees  ncs. 
of  the  Amphictyons,  determined  to  take  the  field 
in  defence  of  their  insulted  religion  and  violated 
laws.  Their  operations  were  conducted  with  that 
extreme  slowness  natural  to  confederacies.  Philo- 
melus acted  with  more  vigour*   He  received  Uttle 
assistance  from  his  distant  allies.     But,  first,  by 
imposing  a  heavy  tax  on  the  Delphians,   who 
had  been  enriched  by  the  devotion  oi  Greece, 
and  then,  notwithstanding  his  declaration,  by 
taking  very  luidue  liberties  with  the  treasure  of 
Apollo  ^  he  collected  above  ten  thousand  merce- 
naries, men  daring  and  profligate  as  himself,  who 
sacrificed  all  scruples  of  religion  to  the  hopes  of 
dividing  a  rich  spoil.     Such  at  least  was  the 
general  character  of  his  followers.     To  the  few 
who  had  more  piety,  or  less  avarice,  he  endea- 
voured to  justify  his  measures  by  the  authority 
of  an  oracle.     The  Pythia  at  first  refused  to 
mount  the  sacred  tripod.     Philomelus  sternly 
commanded  her.     She  obeyed  with  reluctance, 
observing,  that  being  already  master  of  Delphi, 
he  might  act  without   sanction  or  controul.  *^ 
Philomelus  waited  for  no  other  answer,  but  gladly 
interpreted  the  words  as  an  acknowledgment  of 

9  Diodorus  sometimes  acknowledges,  and  sometimes  deniet,  that 
Philomelus  meddled  with  the  sacred  treasure. 

•irrv  trpmUtw  6  iuKrriu.    Dlodor.  p.  428. 

12 
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CHAP,  his  absolute  authority ;  and,  with  the  address 
XKXiv.   suitable  to  his  situation  and  character,  confirmed 
the  auspicious  declaration  of  the  priestess  by  the 
report  of  many  favourable  omens. " 
Takes  the        Having  obtained  the  supposed  sanction  of  reli- 
f^nftt  the  ^^"'  Philomelus  proceeded  to  fortify  the  temple 
fliebans     and  city  of  Delphi,  in  which  he  placed  a  strong 
iiiiies.        garrison ;  and,  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces, 
oiymp-      boldly  marched  forth  to  repel  the  incursions  of 
A.C.355*  the  enemy.     During  two  years,  hostilities  were 
carried  on   with  various  fortune    against   the 
Locrians  and  Thebans.     Victory  for  the  most 
part  inclined  to  the  Phocians ;  but  there  happened 
not  any  decisive  action,  nor  was  the  war  memor- 
able  on  any  other  account  but  that  of  the  exces- 
sive cruelty  mutually  inflicted  and  suffered.  The 
Phocian  prisoners  were  uniformly  condemned  to 
death,  as  wretches  convicted  of  the  most  abomin- 
able sacrilege  and  impiety ;  and  the  resentment 
of  their  countrymen  retaliated  with  equal  severity 
on  the  unhappy  captives  whom  the  chance  of 
war  frequently  put  into  their  hands.'* 
Philome-        As  both  armies  anxiously  expected  reinforce- 
lus  defeat-  m^nts,  they  were  unwilling  to  risk  a  general  en- 
oi/mp.      gagement,  till  chance  rendered  that  measure  un- 
A.c.3^5.   avoidable.     Entangled  among  the  woods  and 
mountains  of  Phocis,  the  conveniency  of  forage 
attracted  them  towards  the  same  point.  The  van- 
guards met  unexpectedly  near  the  town  of  Neon^ 
and  began  to  skirmish.     A  general  and  fierce  ac- 
tion followed,  in  which  the  Phocians  were  repelled 


DIodor.  p.  429.  "  Ibid.  p.  fJO,  ct  «eq. 
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by  superior  numbers.  Pathless  woods,  abrupt  chap. 
rocks  and  precipices,  obstructed  their  retreat  ^^^ 
In  vain  Philomelus  strove  with  his  voice  and 
lirm  to  rally  the  fugitives.  He  himself  was  car- 
ried along  by  the  torrent  to  the  brow  of  a  preci- 
pice, afflicted  with  wounds,  and  still  more  with 
anguish  and  despair.  The  enemy  advanced ;  it 
seemed  impossible  to  escape  their  vengeance ; 
thje  resolution  of  Philomelus  was  prompt  and 
terrible ;  with  a  vigorous  bound  he  sprang  from 
the  rock,  thus  eluding  t}ie  torment  of  his  own 
guilty  conscience,  and  the  resentment  of  his 
pursuers.  '^  While  the  Thebans  and  allies  ad* 
mired  this  catastrophe  as  a  manifest  visitation  of 
divine  vengeance  ^^  Onomarchus,  the  lieutenant 
and  brother  of  the  Phocian  general,  collected 
and  drew  off  the  scattered  remains  of  the  van- 
quished army  towards  Delphi.  The  confede- 
rates determined  to  expel  them  from  that  holy 
place,  and  to  inflict  on  the  enemies  of  Greece 
and  Heaven  a  punishment  similar  to  that  to 
which  the  wrath  of  Apollo  had  driven  the  im- 
pious Philomelus.  '* 

Different  causes  concurred  to  prevent  Philip  Tlie  Spar- 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Athens  and  Sparta  on  the  ^pt  to 
other,  from  taking  a  principal  or  eariiy  part  in  JS^^^o- 
the  Hiocian  war.    The  interested  policy  of  Ar-  in  i 


u  Diodorus  hints,  tliat  had  Philomelus  been  taken  capdre^  hb 
body  would  have  been  shockingly  mangled :  ^o€w/»mfos  t^  fx  nyt 
AiXM^^^ii^Mtf  UMUOfm  p.  43S. 

u  Such  it  appeared  to  future  historians :  icai  rwrw  rmf  rfowm^,  tniy 
Ty  Soi/iorty  Socof  Kttrarpw^  rtnf  fifp.    Oiodor.  ibid« 

»$  Diodor.  I.  xvi.  p.  451.  ^ 

VOL.  IV.  K 
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€  H  A  P.  cfaidamus,  who  directed  with  absolute  autlioritj 
^  xxxiy.  tiig  councils  of  Sparta,  was  less  anxiobs  to  «ip- 
the  Peio-    port  the  arms  of  his  distant  confederates,  than 
Siynm"'    solicitous  to  recovcr  the  Lacedaemonian  domi- 
cvi. ».       nion  in  Peloponnesus.     The  opportunity  seemed 
^  favourable  for  this  purpose,  the  Thebans  being 
deeply  engaged  in  another  contest,  and  the  Athe- 
nians in  strict  alliance  with  Sparta.    For  several 
yearsy  the  arms  and  intrigues  of  Archidamus 
were  employed  against  the  Messenians,  Arca- 
dians, and  Argives.     But  his  ambitious  desigii 
fiiiled  of  success :  the  inferior  cities  of  Pelopon* 
nesus^  roused  by  a  common  danger,  confede- 
rated for  their  mutual  defence ;   and  Athens, 
though  actually  the  ally  of  Sparta,  was  unwilling 
to  abandon  to  the  tyranny  of  that  republic  her 
more  ancient  and  faithful  allies,  the  Arcadians 
and  Messenians.  *• 
The  afflun      While  the  politics  of  the  Peloponnesus  fortned 
occup"^  a  system  apart,  the  sacred  war  shook  the  centre 
SAth"**  of  Greece,  and  the  aflaifs  of  Thrace  occupied 
niam.        Philip  and  the  Athenians.    Cotys  was  dead ;  his 
sons,  Kersobleptes,  Berisades,   and  Amadocus, 
were  all  dissatisfied  with  the  partition  of  his  do- 
minions.    While  their  hostilities  against  each 
other  exhibited  the  odious  picture  of  fraternal 
discord,  the  prizes,  for  which  they  contended, 
were  successively  carried  off  by  Philip.     The 

<*  The  question  appears  to  haye  occasioned  wann  debates  in  the 
Athenian  assembly  t  the  Spartan  and  Arcadian  pardes  were  animated 
with  the  utmost  xeal ;  and,  according  to  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian 
orators,  had  they  not  spoke  the  Attic  dialect,  would  have  appeared* 
the  one  half  SfMurtans,  the  ether  Arcadians.  Demosthen.  pro  He- 
falop,  p.  83. 
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encroachments  of  that  prince  at  length  engaged  chap. 
Kersobleptes,  the  most  powerful  of  the  po-heirs*  ,^^^^ 
to  cede  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  to  the  Athe* 
nianS)  who  sent  Chares  with  a  numerous  fleet  to 
take  possession  of  that  peninsula.     The  town  of 
Sestos  alone  made  resistance.     It  was  taken  by 
storm,  and  treated  with  great  severity  by  Chares ; 
while  Philip  besieged  and  took  the  far  more  im* 
portant  city  of  Methon^  in  Pieria.   In  this  siege     ^ 
he  lost  an  eye,  a  loss  which  he  is  said  to  have 
borne  with  the  more  impatience  *s  as  the  circum- 
stances attending  it  were  alike  dishonourable  to 
his  judgment  and  humanity.  '^ 

It  appears  extraordinary  that  the  Thebans,  Onomar- 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Philomelus,  should  ^^'^ 
not  have  pursued  their  good  fortune,  without  "?*"i^^ 
allowing  the  enemy  time  to  breathe  and  recover  ciana.  ^' 
strength.   They  probably  imagined  that  the  fatal  ^J^P* 
exit  of  that  daring  chief  would  deter  a  successor ;  A.  c'sss. 
and  that  the  Phocians  would  crave  peace,  if  not 

'7  Lucian  de  ScribeniL  HiaC.  p.  3SS. 

**  These  circumstances,  however,  rest  on  the  authority  of  8ui- 
das  and  Ulpiao.  It  is  said,  that  when  the  arrow  was  extracted,  the 
following  inscription  appeared  on  it:  **  Aster  to  Philip's  right  eye." 
Aster,  it  seems,  had  oflered  his  terrkes  to  Philip,  as  an  excellent 
narksman ;  to  which  Philip  replied,  that  he  would  employ  him  when 
he  waged  war  with  starlings.  Philip  caused  the  arrow  to  be  shot 
back  into  the  place,  with  a  new  inscription,  **  That  he  would  hang 
up  Aster ;"  a  tiireat  which  was  executed  as  toon  as  he  became  mas- 
ter of  Methon^;  Fictions  still  more  incredible  were  related  ob  this 
subject,  by  the  fabulous  writers  of  the  age  of  Alexander.  Philip,  it 
was  said,  lost  his  ris^  eyo  Ibfough  unseaaotable  enriosity  n  prying 
into  the  amours  of  Oiyiupias  and  #upit^  Ammon.  TUs  ridicukw 
flatteiy  to  AUncMwler  hsd  been  so  widely  diffbed,  thai  it  waa  sup- 
posed to  be  the  lutuMt  r^e«eot«d  on  tbe  «tlebiited  vnie,  whi«b  is 
•o  mncb  better  u^«^  by  Mr« D'HwrnrriUe.  SoeBciAmkes 
sur  les  Arts  de  la  Of^ca,  vo).  ii. 
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CHAP>  driven  to  despair.  Such  indeed  was  the  resolu- 
^"""^*  tion  of  the  more  respectable  part  of  the  Phocians. 
But  the  bold,  impious,  and  needy,  who  composed 
the  most  numerous  description  of  that  people, 
were  bent  on  continuing  the  war.  An  assembly- 
was  convened,  when  Onomarchus,  in  a  set 
speech  *•,  flattered  their  hopes,  and  encouraged 
them  to  persevere.  His  opinion  prevailed  ;  he 
was  named  general ;  and  his  conduct  soon  proved, 
that  he  equalled  his  brother  in  boldness  and  am- 
bition, and  surpassed  him  in  activity  and  enter- 
prise. None  better  knew  the  power  of  gold,  or 
had  more  address  in  employing  it.  With  the 
Delphic  treasure  he  coined  such  a  quantity  of 
money  as  perhaps  had  never  before  circulated  in 
Grreece.  The  Phocian  army  was  restored  and 
augmented ;  their  allies  were  rendered  more 
hearty  in  their  cause ;  even  their  enemies  were 
not  proof  against  the  temptations  which  conti- 
nually assailed  their  fidelity.  By  seasonable 
bribes,  Onomarchus  distracted  the  councils  of 
Thebes,  and  kept  their  arms  inactive.  The 
neighbouring  states  were  persuaded  to  observe 
a  neutrality  while  the  Thessalians,  a  people  at 
all  times  noted  for  avarice  and  fraud  ^,  and  of 

^  ntfpOFrur/uiwf  Ko/yw  hOJbtm.    Diodor.  p.  4^8. 

**  The  Thesialians  bad  the  lame  character  in  Greece,  as  the  Li- 
gurians  in  Italy: 

Vane  Ligos 
Neqoicqiiam  patiiat  tentiiti  lufariait  artet.  Viao. 

Euripides  speaks  of  the  slippery  deceits  of  the  Thessalians.  De- 
mosthenes (Olynth.  i.  p.  4.  ex  edit.  Wolf.)  says,  tmi  t«  tmt  ftrrtiXiir' 
▼aarro  ymf  mnrm  pmyf^hi  «ov  ^v9«^  mu  wti  miM  ta^pmnu.  **  Philip 
was  fiurtber  distressed  by  the  insurrections  of  die  ThessaKant,  a  peo* 
pie  fiuthless  by  naturci  at  all  tiroes,  to  all  men.** 
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whose  country  the  proverb  said,  that  it  had  never  chap. 
produced  a  bad  horse  or  an  honest  man,  openly  ^^^ 
embraced  the  cause  of  Phocis. 

These  multiplied  advantages  were  not  allowed^  Success  of 
to  languish  in  the  hands  of  Onomarchus,  who 
hoped  to  drown  the  unjust  motives  of  his  enter* 
prise  in  the  sudden  tide  of  victory.  At  the  head 
of  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army,  he 
poured  down  on  Locris  and  Doris,  ravaged  the 
country,  took  Thronium  by  storm,  laid  several 
cities  under  contribution,  penetrated  into  Boeo- 
tia,  and  made  himself  master  of  Qrchomenus. 
The  Thebans  assembled  their  forces  to  stem,  the 
torrent  Onomarchus  first  met  with  a  repulse 
before  the  walls  of  Chaeronaea,  and  ventured  not 
to  renew  the  engagement,  having  weakened  his 
forces  by  placing  garrisons  in  the  important 
places  which  he  had  taken,  as  well  as  by  sending 
a  detachment  of  seven  thousand  men,  under  his 
brother  Phayllus,  into  Th^saly.  *' 

In  that  country,  the  intrigues  of  Philip  had  Ha  m. 
counteracted  the  gold  of  Onomarchus.  .  But  pm^ 
Lycophron,  who  was  the  chief  partisan  of  the  ^^5^ 
latter,  and  whom  Philip  had  formerly  divested  of  him  to 
his.  usurped  power,  had  again  established  himself  ^^^^' 
in  Pheree.    P^asse,  Magnesia,  and  several  places 
of  less  note,  declared  for  the  tyrant,  and  for 
Phods.  The  Macedonian  interest  prevailed  else* 
where }  and  the  factions  were  equally  balanced^ 
when  Philip,  with  his  usual  celerity,  entered 
Thessaly,  defeated  Phayllus,  besi^^d  and  took 

•I  Diodor.  p.  454. 
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CHA P.  P^ass,  and  drove  the  enemy  with  disgrace  to* 
juLjUV.^  wards  the  frontier  of  Phocis«   The  fear  of  losing 
his  newly-acquired  interest  among  the  Thessa- 
lians,  made  Onomarchus  evacuate  Boeotia,  and 
advance  against  Philip  with   his  whde  army. 
The  Macedonians,  though  less  numerous,  did 
not  decline  the  engagement.    At  the  first  charge 
the  Phocians  gave  way,  and  retreated  towards 
the  neighbouring  mountains.   Philip  ordered  his 
men  to  pursue  in  their  ranks.     It  was  then  that 
the  Phocians  really  began  the  battle.  Onomarchus 
foreseeing  that  the  Macedonians  would  follow  in 
close  order,  had  posted  a  detachment  on  the 
summit  of  the  precipice,  who  were  ready,  on  a 
given  signal,  to  roll  down  fragments  of  rock^ 
and  stones  of  an  enormous  size,  on  the  embattled 
phalanx.     This  was  the  only  mode  <^  attack  for 
which  the  Macedonians  were  not  prepared.   The 
Une  of  march,  in  which  the  moment  before  they 
proceeded  with  such  firmness  and  confidence^ 
was  converted  into  a  dreadful  scene  of  carnage 
and  ruin.    Before  they  recovered  from  their  con- 
sternation, the  flying  Phocians,  who  had  decoyed 
them  into  this  ambush,  returned  to  the  charge. 
Philip,  however,   rallied  his  men ;   and  while 
Onomarchus  hesitated  to  advance,  drew  them  off 
in  good  order,  saying  that  they  did  not  retreat 
through  fear,  but  retired  like  rams,  in  order  to 
strike  with  more  impetuous  vigour. " 
OttoiMP*        This  saying  was  finally  justified,  althou^  th^ 
J^hocians  and  Lycophron  first  enjoyed,  a  short 


chus  de- 
feated and 


"  Polyxcn.  Stratag.  l.ii.  c.  28.    Diodor.  Ixvu  d4.et  leq. 
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Amunpfa.  The  tyrant  established  himself,  as  he  chap. 
thought,  securely,  in  his  native  city ;  the  Pho-  ^^^^^°^' 
cians,  reinforced  by  their  Thessalian  allies,  again 
iavaded  Boeotia,  assaulted  and  took  Coronaea, 
.and  dreadfully  alarmed  the  Thebans»  by  the  de- 
vastations committed  in  the  very  centre  of  their 
territory.  But  the  time  of  vengeance  arrived. 
Fbilip^  having  recruited  his  army,  returned  into 
Thessaly.  The  unsteady  partisans  of  Lycophron, 
had  they  determined  to  share  his  danger,  would 
bave  proved  unable  to  support  his  cause.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  Thessalians  received 
the  King  of  Macedon  as  their  deliverer.  Ono- 
Bumchus  was  thus  obliged  to  withdraw  his  forces 
ihim  Boeotia.  At  the  head  of  twenty  thousand 
ibot  and  five  hundred  horse;,  he  marched  to  the 
ilefence  of  Lycophron,  aad  was  met  by  the 
^aemy,  still  more  numerousi,  on  the  level  coast 
of  Magnesia.  To  remind  his  soldiers  that  they 
fought  in  the  cause  of  Delphi  and  of  Heaven, 
Philip  crowned  their  heads  with  the  laurel  con- 
Mcratdd  to  ApoUo,  and  adorned  his  ensigns  and 
trtjmdanfe  with  the  emblems  and  attributes  of 
that  divinity. "  Their  onset  was  impetuous  and. 
£erce,  and  their  valour,  animated  by  enthusiastti, 
rendered  them  irresistible,  though  the  enemy, 
conscious  of  guilt,  fought  with  the  fury  of  despair. 
Three  thousand  Thessalian  cavalry,  who  had 
signally  contributed  to  the  victory  oi*  Philip,  - 
rendered  the  pursuit  bloody  and  destructive ; 
m/iule  the  Phocaans^  having  thrown  away  thei^ 
armonr,  fled  towards  the  sea,  allured  by  theaig^t 

•*>  iiMtui.  I.  vttu  a. 
£  4 
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CHAP,  of  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Chares,  which  was 
XaXiV,^  returning  from  the  Chersonesus.  That  com- 
mander  seems  not  to  have  made  any  attempt  to 
protect  them.  Above  six  thousand  perished  in 
the  battle,  or  in  the  pursuit.  The  body  of  Ono- 
marchus  was  found  among  the  slain ;  Philip  or- 
dered it  to  be  hung  on  a  gibbet,  as  a  mark  of 
peculiar  infamy ;  the  rest  were  thrown  into  the 
sea,  as  unworUiy,  by  their  impious  sacrilege,  of 
the  rites  of  funeral.  Three  thousand  were  taken 
alive ;  but  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  whether . 
they  were  drowned,  or  reduced  into  captivity  ; 
though  the  latter  opinion  is  the  more  probable.  ^ 
VtdBp*t  It  might  be  expected  that  such  a  decisive  blow 

J^^SSit  should  have  proved  fatal  to  the  Phocians.  But 
^^»*  Philip,  who  had  conquered  them  in  Thessaly, 
'  *  durst  not  pursue  his  advantages  by  invading 
Phocis;  well  knowing  that  an  attempt  to  pass 
the  straits  of  Thermopylae  would  alarm  not  only 
his  enemies  but  his  allies.    It  was  his  interest  to 


**  The  leaving  such  a  drcumstance  at  all  doubtfbly  is  very  cflsbo* 
nonrable  to  the  accuracy  of  Diodonu.  Ifii  words  are  rcVf.  1^  rwr 
♦awtmr  km  fuffdo^opm^  tan^n^w  itxif  vw§p  rovs  ^€ucux^unfSf  v  6a  i$it 
KM  auros  6  rptmryos'  ^Kmrnf  8c  owe  cXorrovf  Ttir  rpiaxi^Mit''  6  Sc  4iAMr» 
vos  ror  /mt  Oro/iapx^  utptiutffw^rcnn  Sc  oXXowt  ^  Uf99vKaiin  <aww<umg». 
Litetally,  **  At  length  above  m  thounnd  of  the  Pfaodans  aiid  racr* 
cenariet  were,  on  the  one  hand,  taken  up  dead^  among  whom  waa 
the  general.  Not  lets  than  three  thousand  were,  on  the  other  band, 
taken  prisoners.  Philip  hong  up  Ononlarchus,  and  threw  the  rest 
into  the  sea,  as  guilty  of  sacrilege."  The  learned  reader  will  per- 
c^ve^  that  I  have  gjven  the  full  force  of  the  word  wiipt^fivw,  and 
from  the  precise  and  distinctive  force  of  the  particles  /mv  and  It, 
which  separate  the  two  first  clauses  of  the  text,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  rwt  aX\ouf  can  i^ply  only  to  the  rest  of  those  who  were  taken 
up  dead.  There  is  nothing  determinate  to  be  learned  from  the 
word  Hwrtmrriwty,  which  signifies  bardy  to  plunge  into  the  sea. 
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perpetuate  dissensions  in  Greece.  For  that  rea-  chap. 
son  he  fomented  the  discord  that  reigned  among  ^^^^^^* 
the  states  of  Peloponnesus ;  and  though  he  had 
punished  the  obnoxious  Phocians,  he  was  un- 
willing to  terminate  a  war  which  diverted  the 
public  attention  from  watching  too  studiously 
his  own  ambitious  designs.  His  victory  over 
an  odious  enemy  extended  his  just  renown.  He 
secured  the  dominion  of  Thessaly,  by  planting 
garrisons  in  Hieras,  Pegasas,  and  Magnesia.  His 
army  was  ready  to  march  towards  Greece  on  the 
first  favourable  opportunity  ;  but  till  this  should 
arrive,  he  rejoiced  to  see  both  divisions  of  that 
country  involved  in  hostilities,  which  allowed  him 
to  accomplish,  unmolested,  his  lesser  prieparatory 
purposes.  He  had  long  deceived  the  Olynthians 
by  good  offices  and  promises,  but  now  began  to 
throw  off  the  mask,  and  to  shew  that  he  meant 
to  be  their  master.  He  actually  applied  to  Ker- 
sobleptes,  whom  he  detached  from  the  interest 
of  Athens }  and  having  raised  him  on  the  ruins 
of  the  neighbouring  chieftains  of  Huace^  thereby 
obtained  his  confidence,  and  waited  an  occasion 
to  destroy  him  with  security.  ^  The  dominions 
of  that  prince  opened  the  way  to  Byzantium,  the 
possession  of  which  must  have  early  tempted  the 
ambition  of  Philip,  who  knew  so  well  to  estimate 
the  importance  of  its  situation  both  in  commerce 
and  in  war.  He  began  to  discover  his  designs 
against  Byzantium  by  attacking  the  fortress  of 

«•  JustiD^  1.  nn,  5.    Demo^L  Olynth.  s  &  5. 
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CHAP.  Herannn^  a  place  SO  called  from  the  ndghbouiifig 
^^^J\  temple  of  Juno,  which  formed  its  principal  orna- 
ment* The  town  of  Heraeum  was  small,  and  in 
itself  imimportant ;  its  harbour  was  dangeroos 
aBd  deceitful ;  but  being  situate  contiguous  to 
^zantium,  it  served  as  an  outwork  and  defence 
to  that  rich  and  populous  citj.  ^ 

The  Athenians  had  sufficient  penetration  to  dbs- 

ccm  the  drift  of  those  enterprises.  They  formed 

an  alliance  with  the  republic  of  Olynthns ;  they 

warned  Kersobleptes  of  his  danger;  th^  voted  a 

numerousfleettosail  tothe  drfence  of  Heraeumior 

ratherof  Byzantium,  with  which,  though  rendered 

independent  of  Athens  by  the  social  war,  they 

still  carried  on  a  lucrative  commerce.    But  these 

apirited  exertions  were  not  of  long  continmrnce. 

Philip's  wound  at  Metiione,  together  with  the 

continual  labour  and  fatigue  to  which  he  had 

afterwnnis  submitted,  threw  him  mto  a  dangerous 

malady.    The  report  of  his  eidkness  was,  before 

it  reached  Athens,  magmied  into  his  death.  The 

Athenians  rejoiced  in  so  seasonable  a  deliverance, 

and  laying  aside  their  naval  preparations,  bent 

their  principal  atteation  to  the  sacred  war.^ 

The  Pbo-       Hiat  unhappy  coiAest  was  renewed  by  Phayl- 

^  w*"  1"8>  th^  last  wrviving  brother  of  Riilomelus  aijd 

continued  OnomarxJHis.     As  liis  cause  became  more  des- 

lui.    ^'  perete,  Phaylhis  oviuled  himsdf  totSie  utmost  of 

^^\[     tiic  only  resource  which  was  left  hinu     Having 

A.  c.  351.  leonverted  into  ready  money  tiie  most  predans 

^  Justin.  I.Tiii.  3.    Demosth.  Oljnth.  2&  J. 
^  id«ni,iibi«iipnK 
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dedications  of  Delphi^  he  doubled  the  pay  of  hia  chap. 
mercenaries.  This  extraordinary  encouragement  ?"^^^\ 
brought  new  adventurers  to  his  standard,  and 
soon  rendered  his  army  equal  to  that  of  either  of 
his  predecessors.  The  fugitive  Thessalians,  as- 
sembled in  a  body  by  Locophron,  entered  into 
his  pay.  By  means  of  the'Delphic  treasure,  he 
acquired*  likewise,  the  public  assistance  of  a  thou^- 
sand  Lacedaemonians,  two  thousand  AchsBans* 
five  thousand  Athenian  foot,  with  four  hundred 
cavalry.  These  powerful  reinforcements  enabled 
the  Phocians  to  take  the  field  with  a  good  pro- 
spect of  success,  and  rendered  those  who  had  so 
lately  been  the  objects  of  pity,  again  formidable 
to  their  enemies.  ^ 

Philips  meanwhile,  had  recovered  from  his  ixh  Phi%ti 
disposition.     The  votes  and  preparations  of  the  oppoM^ 
Athenian.s  had  taught  him  that  his  designs  could  ^» 
no  longer  be  concealed.   He  was  acquainted  with  towards 
the  alliance  formed  between  that  republic  and  ^H!^ 
Olynthus.    His  emissaries  gave  him  intell^ence 
oi  the  actual  commoticms  in  Greece,  where  the 
countenance  and  assistance  of  so  many  powerful 
states  abetted  the  sacrilege  of  the  Phocians.  The 
occasion  required  that  he  should  appear  in  favour        ^     . 
of  his  allies,  and  in  defence  of  the  pious  cause 
which  he  had  formerly  maintained  with  so  much  M^  • 

glory.  His  trophies  gained  over  Qnomarchus 
were  stiU  fresh  and  blooming ;  and  not  only  the 
Thebans,  Dorians,  and  Locrians,  who  were  prin- 

•*  Diocbr.  p.  496. 
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CHAP,  coast  of  Asia.  The  trophies  of  Miltiades,  Hie- 
3CXXIV.  jiiig^ocles,  and  Cimon,  were  adorned  with  all  the 
pomp  of  eloquence ;  and  the  Athenians  were  ex«- 
horted  to  imitate  those  memorable  exploits  of 
their  ancestors  in  the  Persian  war,  which  shed  a 
lustreonall  thesucceeding  periods  of  their  history. 
g^Q^  In  this  popular  enthusiasm  joined  Isocrates  the 

mcnte  of    orator,  together  with  the  statesman  and  general 
Athenians  Phocion,  two  men  whose  talents  and  virtues  would 
ihwprhicc.  ^^^®  ^^^^  honour  to  the  most  illustrious  age  of 
the  republic.   The  unblemished  integrity  of  Iso- 
crates,  the  disinterested  poverty  of  Phocion,  af- 
ford sufficient  proof  that  neither  of  these  great 
men  were  corrupted  by  Macedonian  gold.     But 
they  both  perceived  that  the  indolence  and  un- 
steadiness of  Athens  were  incapable  of  contend^ 
ing  with  the  unceasing  activity  of  Philip,  and 
both  exhorted  their  countrymen  to  gain  and  cul- 
tivate the  friendship  of  a^  prince^  against  whom 
they  could  not  make  war  with  any  reasonable 
prospect  of  success. 
Those  of       Isocrates,  from  the  most  accurate  and  exten- 
inmuticu-  ^^^^  survey  of  the  political  history  of  Greece,  dia- 
i«r.  covered  that  a  foreign  war  alone  could  heal  the 

domestic  dissensions  which  reigned  in  every  quar- 
ter oi  that  divided  country;  and,  from  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  inherent  defects  in  the  govern- 
mentof  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Sparta^  he  regarded 
Macedott  as  the  state^  and  Philip  as  the  general, 
beat  entitled,  and  beat  c|ualilied»  to  assume  the 
command  of  a  military  expedition  into  Ajaii^  to 
revenge  ancient  wrcmgs,  and  to  deliver  the  Gre- 
^n  ooliwiea  from  the  actual  oppression  of  Bar- 

11 
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barians.  On  this  important  subject  he  addressed  c  H  a  P. 
a  discourse  to  Philip ;  he  repeatedly  insisted  on  ?^^^\ 
the  same  topic  in  writings  addressed  to  the  Athe« 
nians ;  and  it  is  obscurely  related,  that  on  one 
occasion  he  reconciled  those  hostile  powers^^,  and 
engaged  them  to  conquer  in  this  extensive  yet 
rational  scheme  of  conquest. 

The  sentiments  and  views  of  Demosthenes  were  The  pecu- 
equally  different  from  those  of  Isocrates  and  Pho-  JlfD^^. 
cion  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  those  of  the  in-  ^«n« 
famous  hirelings  of  Philip  on  the  other.  None 
knew  better  than  he  did  the  corruption  and  de- 
generacy of  his  countrymen  ;  but  he  hoped  to 
rouse  them  from  their  lethargy ;  a  design,  ardu- 
ous as  it  may  seem,  sometimes  effected  by  his 
eloquence,  the  most  powerful,  glowing,  and  sub- 
Kme,  ever  employed  by  man :  and  which,  of  all 
men,  he  had  been  at  most  pains  to  acquire  and 
cultivate.  ^  His  imagination  was  filled  with  the 
ancient  glory  of  the  republic ;  in  the  ardour  of 
patriotism  he  forgot  the  moderation  of  philosophy; 
and  while  he  sternly  maintained  the  prerogatives 
and  pretensions  of  his  country,  he  would  rather 
have  seen  Athens  defeated  at  the  head  of  her 
allies,  than  victorious  under  the  standard  of  the 
Macedonians,  or  any  standard  but  her  own.  With 
such  sentiments  and  character,  he  was  naturally 
a  favourite  of  the  people,  and  a  warm  partisan  of 
popular  government ;  while  Phocion,  like  most 
men  of  sense  and  worth  in  that  age,  pr^fi^rred  a 


^  Set  the  Bfe  of  bouates  prdbud  eo  my  twMiarion  of  kit 
works. 
**  Dioiifs.  HaKcMm.  &  Phit.  de  DemofC. 
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c  H  A.  P.  moderate  aristocracy ;  and  Isocrates  was  inclined 
r^     Jj  to  regard  a  well-regulated  monarchy  as  the  best 

of  all  governments.  •• 
men  in  In  his  first  speeches  before  the  assembly,  De- 
SonsT^'*'  mosthenes  announced  himself  as  the  minister  of 
the  people  at  large,  whom  he  exhorted  to  awaken 
from  their  indolence,  and  at  length  to  assume  the 
direction  of  their  own  affidrs.  They  had  been 
too  long  governed  by  the  incapacity  of  a  few  am- 
bitious men,  to  the  gr6at  detriment  and  disgrace 
of  the  community.  First  an  orator  at  the  head 
of  all,  under  him  a  general,  abetted  by  three  or 
four  hundred  obsequious  partizans,  avidled  them- 
selves of  the  sloth  and  negligence  of  a  people 
careless  of  every  thing  but  pleasure,  to  domineer 
in  the  public  councils,  and  to  become  masters  of 
the  state.  From  considerations  of  theu:  present 
corruption  and  weakness,  as  well  as  of  the  designs 
and  commotions  of  neighbouring  powers,  he  ad- 
vised  them  to  forsake  all  distant  and  romantic 
schemes  of  ambition :  and,  instead  of  carrying 
their  arms  into  remote  countries,  to  prepare  for 
repelling  the  attacks  that  might  be  made  against 
their  own  dominions ;  he  insisted  earnestly  on  a 
better  regulation  of  their  finances,  on  the  retrench- 
ing of  many  superfluous  branches  of  expence, 
and  especially  on  a  more  equitable  repartition 
of  public  burdens,  in  proportion  to  the  fortunes 
of  individuals;  which,  though  the  income  of 
the  state  had  dwindled  to  four  hundred  talents, 
were  actuaUy  more  considerable  than  at  any 
former  period.    While  the  rich  cheeiiully  paid 

s*  See  hb  Nicodes,  £Tagoras,  &c. 
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their  contributions,  the  poor  m^st  be  willing  to  CHA  p. 
forego  the  burdensome  gratuities  which  they  de-  ^^'""^* 
rived  from  the  treasury ;  and  all  must  be  ready 
to  take  the  field  in  person,  that  the  public  service 
might  be  no  longer  betrayed,  or  disgraced,  by 
strangers  and  mercenaries.  ^ 

Subsequent  events  justified  the  opinions,  and  His  6rjt 
enforced  the  counsels  of  Demosthenes.  The  ^»^P**=* 
Athenians  were  delivered  from  their  ill-grounded 
fears  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  when  they  beheld  the 
preparations  of  that  monarch  directed  agftinst  his 
rebellious  subjects.  The  encroachments  of  Philip 
became  continually  more  daring  and  more  for^ 
midable ;  and  his  recent  attempts  to  seize  the 
straits  of  Thermopylae  shewed  the  necessity  of  op- 
posing him  with  re-united  vigilance  and  vigour. 

In  this  juncture,  so  favourable  to  awakening 
the  activity  of  Athens,  Demosthenes  mounted 
the  rostrum  ^  before  any  other  orator^  apologis- 
ing for  this  forwardness  in  a  man  not  yet  thirty 
years  o£  age;,  by  observing,  '<  That  already  the 
usual  speakers  had  given  their  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  Philip;  and  that,  had  /Adr  advices 
been  usefril  and  practicable,  they  must  have 
precluded  the  necessity  of  any  farther  delibera- 
tion. Rrst  of  all,  Athenians !  you  ought  not  to 
despair ;  no !  not  although  your  a£^irs  seem  in- 
deed involved  in  equal  confusion  and  danger. 
For  the  same  circumstance  which  is  the  cause 

M  Vid.  Oradon.  deClassibus^  &  de  Ordinand.  Republic 

w  I  have  used  that  word,  because  adopted  in  our  language  to  ex- 

l^est  the  finfMf  that  is,  the  pulpit  or  gallery,  appropriated  to  the 

speakers  in  the  Athenian  assemblx. 
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CHAP,  of  your  past  misfortunes,  ought  to  furnish  the 
jmiv,  gQufce  of  your  present  hope.  What  is  that? 
Your  own  n^ligence  and  doth,  not  the  power  of 
your  enemies,  have  disordered  the  state.  Had 
your  distress  arisen,  notwithstanding  your  utmost 
care  to  prevent  it,  there  would  then  be  little  hope 
of  relief;  but  since  it  is  occasioned  by  your  own 
misconduct,  you  need  only  repair  your  errors,  in 
order  to  retrieve  your  a£^drs.  Considering  the 
weakness  of  Athens,  thus  despoiled  of  her  domi- 
nions,  and  the  strength  of  Philip,  which  has  in- 
creased immoderately  at  our  expence,  should  you 
think  him  a  formidable  enemy,  you  doubtless 
think  aright.  Yet  reflect,  Athenians !  that  there 
was  a  time  when  we  possessed  Pydna,  Potidasa, 
Methone,  and  all  the  surrounding  territory ;  that 
the  nations  in  that  neighbourhood,  now  subject 
to  Philip,  were  then  independent,  and  preferred 
the  alliance  of  Athens  to  that  of  Macedon.  In 
the  in£tncy  of  his  fortune,  had  Philip  reasoned 
timidly,  as  we  do  now,  '  How  shall  I,  destitute 
of  allies,  attack  the  Athenians,  whose  garrisons 
command  my  frontier  ?*  he  would  not  have  en- 
gaged in  those  enterprises  which  have  been 
crowned  with  such  signal  success,  nor  raised  his 
kingdom  to  such  an  tmexampled  pitch  of  gran- 
deiur.  No,  Ath^ans!  he  knew  weU,  that  towns 
and  fortressesarebut  prizes  of  skin  and  ^valour 

«n  hwwna  ra  x^^  "^^  ▼«  voXc/m  m^umi  cr  /cctfyw  In  andtent  timet 
the  figure  had  more  force  as  wcJl  as  dignt^ ;  beauise,  at  the  O^jm^ 
and  other  sacred  games,  the  ^)ectators  were  used  to  behold  the 
pme&  proposed  to  the  victors,  icf^Miia  cr  /mv^  exposed  In  the  middle 
of  the  field,  to  exdte  their  emulation  and  ardour.    See  vol.  i.  c  5. 
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proposed  to  the  combatants,  and  belong  of  right  chap. 
to  the  conqueror;  that  the  dominions  of  the  ab-  ^^^ 
sent  are  seized  by  those  who  take  the  field,  and 
the  possessions  of  the  negligent  and  slothful 
become  the  rewards  of  vigilance  and  vigour. 
Guided  bj  these  maxims  he  has  subdued  and  go- 
verns all;  holding  some  communities  by  right  of 
conquest,  and  others  under  the  title  of  allies: 
for  allies  no  prince  nm*  state  can  want,  who  are 
not  wanting  to  themselves.     But  should  you^ 
Athenians!  imitate  the  example  of  Kiilip,  and  at 
length,  rousing  from  your  lethargy,  apply  seri- 
ously to  your  interest,  you  would  speedily  recover 
those  advantages  which  your  negligence  only  has 
lost.    Favourable  occasions  will  yet  occur ;  for 
you  must  not  imagine  that  Philip,  like  a  god, 
holds  his  prosperity  for  ever  fixed  and  immuta- 
ble. ^   No,  Athenians !  there  are  who  hate  him, 
who  fear  him,  who  envy  Mm,  even  among  those 
fieemingly  the  most  devoted  to  his  cause*   These 
are  universal  passions,  from  which  the  allies  of 
Macedon  are  not,  surely,  exempted.    They  hate 
hitherto  concealed  them,  finding  no  resource  in 
jou;  but  it  depends  on  your  councils  to  call 
them  into  action.    When,  therefore,  O  my  coun- 
trymen! when  will  you  exert  your  vigour?  when 
loosed  by  8(Hne  event— when  urged  by  some  ne* 
cessity— what  can  be  more  urgent  than  the  pre- 
sent juncture  ?    To  freemen,  the  most  necessary 

^  The  ori^^oal  k  inhttitable:   fxn  yup  &s  $9^  vofu^rr*  ^Mun^  t« 

^wmponffm  iremfft^m  irpvy/utra  oBtmtra.      Join  the  ra  and  the  rrpceyfwra^ 
ik^  article  and  the  substantive^  and  the  charm  \yill  l)e  dissolved. 
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CHAP,  of  all  motives  is  the  sbame  of  misconduct*  Or 
^^'^^^^^  say,  will  it  still  be  your  sole  business  to  saunter 
in  the  public  place,  inquiring  after  news  ?  What 
can  be  more  new,  than  that  a  Macedonian 
should  conquer  Athens,  and  enslave  Greece  ?  Is 
Philip  dead?  No,  but  in  great  danger.  How 
are  you  concerned  in  these  rumours?  What 
matters  it  to  you  whether  he  is  sick  or  dead, 
since,  if  you  thus  manage  your  affitirs,  your  folly 
will  soon  raise  up  another  Philip  ?"  ^ 
Meanires  After  this  animated  remonstrance.  Demos* 
Ey^fi^o^  th®^^  proposes  a  plan  of  operations  calculated 
thenesfor  chiefly  for  defence.  The  Athenians,  he  ob- 
^^^  serves,  were  not  yet  prepared  to  meet  Philip  in 
the  field.  They  must  begin  by  protecting  Olyn- 
thus,  and  the  Chersonesus,  from  his  incursions* 
For  this  puiqpose,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  a  body 
of  two  thousand  men  light-armed,  and  an  ade- 
quate proportion  of  cavalry,  which  were  to  be 
transported,  under  a  proper  convoy  (as  Philip 
had  his  fleet),  with  all  expedition  to  the  isles  of 
Lemnos,  Thasos,  and  Sciathos,  contiguous  to  the 
coast  of  Macedon.  Conveniently  posted  in  those 
islands,  where  they  would  enjoy  necessaries  in 
abundance,  the  Athenian  troops  might  avail 
themselves  of  every  favourable  incident,  to  i^ 
pear  at  the  first  summons  of  their  allies,  and 

3*  The  senie  indeed  of  that  period,  but  neither  its  force  nor  its 
harmony,  can  be  trandatod.  Twdwwn  Muvwy;  9  im  ^tal  oAX' 
U09mm'  Ti    Sff   ifwf  tiafyw;    Km  71^  tofirm  ri  wti0rit  rmxms  lyiar 

•»€  y^p  iros  wapa  tw  h»r9  prnfi^  ^mrwrm  mnpi(frrmf  itm  W9f9  rr^ 
IfArnptuf  lyMXMoy. 
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either  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  Macedonians,  chap. 
or  to  harass  the  extended,  and,  in  many  parts,  J^^^\ 
defenceless  territory  of  that  people.  Meanwhile, 
preparations  would  be  made  at  home  for  carry- 
ing  on  the  war  in  due  time,  with  more  numerous 
forces,  and  with  greater  efScacy.  Such  moderate 
proposals  prove  that  Demosthenes  well  under- 
stood the  genius  of  his  countrymen.  He  re- 
quired, that  only  the  fourth  part  of  the  troops 
should  consist  of  Athenian  citizens ;  and  the 
immediate  supplies  were  to  amount  only  to 
ninety  talents.  He  knew  that  higher  demands 
would  alarm  their  indolence  and  love  of  plea- 
sure ;  and  so  fatally  were  they  sunk  in  the  idle 
amusements  of  the  city,  that  it  is  probable  the 
small  armament  proposed  did  not  actually  set 
sail;  it  is  certain  that  no  future  preparations 
were  made  adequate  to  the  public  service. 

The  profound  policy  of  Philip  fostered  the  PWJip 
supme  negligence  of  his  enemies,     ror  more  uy  aside 
than  two  years  after  his  retreat  from  Thermo-  ^^- 
pylffi,  that  crafty  prince  much  confined  himself 
to  his  dominions,   and  chiefly  to  his  capital, 
anxious  to  dissipate  the  clamour  occasioned  by 
Ifis  too  great  precipitation  to  seize  the  gates  of 
Greece.     In  that  interval,  he  indeed  made  an 
expedition  to  chastise  the  rebellious  spirit  rf  the     - 
Thessalians.     But  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  Hi»  oc- 
was  spent  at  Pella,  and  addicted  to  the  arts  of  ^^^^ 
peace,  which  he  judged  with  skill,   and  en-  J^J^- 
couraged  with  murdficence.   That  favourite  city  pdia. 
was  adorned  with  temples,  theatres,  and  por-  ^^^'//^' 
ticoes.      The  most  ingenious  artists  of  Greece 
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CHAP,  were  summoned  by  liberal  rewards,  to  the  court 
xxxiv>^  ^£  Macedon  ^  ^  and  men  of  talents  and  genius^,, 
who  were  too  often  exposed  to  envy  and  per- 
secution in  the  former  country,  were  received 
with  open  arms>  by  a  prince,  who,  amidst  the 
tumult  of  war,  assiduously  cultivated  the  studies 
of  literature  and  eloquence.  In  his  domestic 
government^  Philip  administered  justice  with 
impartiality,  listened  with  condescension  to  the 
complaints  of  his  meanest  subjects,  and  disdainr 
ing  the  ceremonious  and  forbidding  pomp  of 
tyranny,  maintained  an  intercourse  of  visits  and 
entertainments  with  his  courtiers  and  generals.^ 
His  vices ;  ^^  &  priuce  SO  respectably  employed,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  the  odious  and  detestable  vices 
with  which  Philip  is  upbraided  by  Demos- 
thenes ^ ;  yet  the  brief  descriptions,  occasionally 
sketched  by  the  orator,  are  filled  up  by  an 
ancient  historian,  who  represents  the  infamies  of 
the  life  of  Philip  in  language  well  fitted  to 
arraign  the  horrors  of  Nero  or  Heliogabalus. 
Could  we  believe  the  acrimony^  of  Theo- 
pompus  of  Chiog^  a  scholar  of  Isocrates,  who 
flourished  in  the  i^e  erf*  Alexander,  Philip  sullied 
his  great  actions  by  the  sioat  enormous  aiid  de- 
testable crimes.  Alike  avaricious  and  prodigal, 
the  wealth  which  he  had  aoiasaed  by  injustice 

^  Jusdn.  1.  viii.  c.  9. 

^  Among  other  Greeks  who  lived  at  Philip's  court  were,  LeoK 
thenes  the  orator,  Neoptolemus  the  poet^  Aiutodemua  and  gatytufj^ 
celebrated  players.    iEachin.  h  Demoitben.  pasdnir 

«>  Plut.  in  Apophth.  8l  in  Demosthen.  &,  Alexapd. 

^  Vid.  Demoethen.  ex  edit  Wolf.  pp.  5.  S.  48.  66,  *c 

^  Qom.  Ncp.  ia  AlcUriad 
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and  rapacity^  he  dissipated  in  the  most  flagitious  chap. 
gratifications,  and  in  company  with  the  meanest  ^^^^^^* 
and  most  worthless  of  mankind.  His  companions 
were  chosen  promiscuously  from  Macedonians 
and  Greeks,  and  especially  from  Thessalians, 
the  most  profligate  of  the  Greeks,  and  were  ad^ 
mitted  to  his  familiarity  and  friendship  in  pro« 
portion  to  their  proficiency  in  the  most  odious 
and  unnatural  abominations  ^  that  ever  polluted 
the  worst  men  in  the  most  corrupt  ages  of  the 
world.  We  must,  doubtless,  make  allowances 
for  the  gall  of  a  writer,  noted  to  a  proverb  for 

**  The  epkheti  ghren  them  by  TheopompiM  are^  BB^^vpot,  abomi' 
nabilei  i  and  AaravpM ;  the  last  word  is  compounded  of  Ao^  valde,  and 
ravpoSf  taurus;  and  translated  integmtur  mtrUuUUui,  which'  corre- 
sponds to  the  enormiias  meMbrorum  of  Ihe  Augustan  historians.  The 
foUowing  descriptioii  of  the  friends  of  Pfaihp  is  too  Indecent  for 
modern  langtnge :  **  Horum  enim  quidam  jam  yiri  barbam  inden- 
tidem  radebant,  &  vellebautur:  alii  Tero  barbati  dtra  pudorem 
Ticnshn  se  impodicabant,  stupris  mtercutibm  se  flagitantes ;  regi  vdro 
doo  rel  tres  clrcumdncebnatur  qui  paterentur  mufiebriiiy  &  eandeoa 
operam  navarent  alios  subagitantes.  Quamobrem  illos  jure  aliquis 
non  amicos  r^s,  sed  arnicas  esse  credidisset,  nee  milites  sed  pfosti- 
bula  nnncupasset,  ingenio  qnidem  &  imtora  sanguinariotfy  moribu^ 
antem  Tiriiia  soorta»"  to.  This  passage  is  quoted  from  the  fortyw 
ninth  book  of  Theopompusi  In  his  twenty-sixth  book  he  speaks  to 
the  same  purpose :  ^  Philippum  cum  Thessalos  intemperantes  esse, 
ac  lasclTisft  petulantisque  vittt  prospiceret,  eorum  conventna  ac  coni« 
ttsbernin  imititukse ;  iisqae  uti  placeret  modit  omnibus  fuisse  co^ 
natum,  cum  illis  sdt&sse,  commissatum  fuisse,  cuivis  libidini  se  ac 
nequitisB  tradidisse.'*  A  mistaken  passage  of  Diodorus  has  made 
some  learned  men  doubt  the  authenticity  of  these  descriptions^ 
Diodorus  (1.  xyi.  sect.  3.)  says,  that  Theoporopus  yrypa^vai  oierm 
fiiSXas  vpos  rots  wmmiKoirra,  #1  m  irwTf  ^twpttt^e^;  **  had  written  tfte 
history  of  Philip  in  fifty-eight  books,  five  of  which  difler  in  style 
firom  the  rest"  Were  we  therefore  to  suppose  the  five  last  bo6ki 
spurious  (for  that  is  the  inference  which  has  been  drawn},  the 
obsenradons  of  Biodorus  would  not  at  aU  afi^t  the  passages  abov^ 
cited. 
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CHAP.  «everity.  Yet  there  is  sufficient  collateral  evt- 
J^^^'m  dence,  that  Philip's  strong  propensity  to  low 
witt  obscenity,  and  drunkenness,  rendered  him 
a  prey  to  buffoons,  and  parasites,  and  flatterers, 
and  aU  the  worthless  retinue  of  intemperance 
and  folly.  These  disgraceful  associates  of  the 
prince^  formed,  in  time  of  war,  a  regiment  apart, 
of  about  eight  eighi  hundred  men,  whose  gra- 
dual waste  was  continually  recruited  by  new 
members,  who  either  were,  or  soon  became 
worthy  of  the  old ;  for,  as  we  shall  soon  have 
occasion  to  relate^  the  whole  band  were  alike 
cowardly  and  profligater 
mdpoTKj.  But  in  whatever  manner  Philip  employed  his 
private  hours,  he  at  no  time  lost  sight  of  those 
great  principles  of  policy  which  regulated  his 
public  administration.  Under  pretence  of  want- 
ing money  to  supply  the  expence  of  his  build* 
ings,  and  other  public  works,  he  employed  an 
expedient  which  is  well  known  in  latter  times, 
and  which  has  been  carried  to  such  excess  as 
threatens  the  safety  of  those  governments  whicb 
it  was  intended  to  uphold.  The  letting  loose  of 
the  Delphic  treasures  had  difiiised  near  a  million 
sterling  over  Greece.^  The  unsettled  state  of 
that  country  rendered  those  who  had  acquired 

^  Tbe  sacred  war  liEttted  ten  yean^  and  cose  the  Pbodans  ten 
duMiiand  talents,  neii^  two  millions;  it  had  already  lasted  five  years, 
and  may  be  supposed  to  have  cost  near  the  half  of  that  sum.  Diodor, 
I.  XTi.  p.  459.  He  says,  that  the  gold  and  silyer  dedications  (which 
were  coined  into  money),  ^piaxxtm  ra  fwpta  rtOittrra,  **  exceeded 
ten  thousand  talents  ;**  a  prodigious  sum  (considering  the  relatire 
value  of  money  in  those  days),  of  which  the  sudden  di£fusion  oouldF 
Aot  fail  to  produce  most  important  consequences. 
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wealth  very  uncertain  of  enjoying  it  With  the  chap. 
rich  and  avaricious,  Philip  employed  proper  ^^^^^• 
agents  to  take  up  ^  money  at  high  interest,  which 
procured  him  two  advantages  of  a  very  im- 
portant kind,  the  attaching  to  his  government 
and  person  a  numerous  and  powerful  band  of 
creditors  i  and  the  enabling  him  to  pay,  under 
the  title  of  debts,  and  therefore  without  sus- 
picion, the  various  pensions  and  gratuities  by 
which  he  maintained  his  influence  among  the 
orators  and  leading  men  in  the  several  republics. 

^  Jufdo.  ?iii.  9* 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 

Negligence  and  Licentiousness  of  the  Athenians.  —  Philip* s 
Intrigues  in  Evbcea. — Phocion  defeats  the  Macedo^ 
nians  and  Etibceans.  —  Philip  invades  the  Olynthian 
Territory. — Demosthene^s  Orations  in  favour  of  the 
Olt/nthians.  —  Expedition  of  Chares.  — Philip  takes 
Olynthus.  —  Celebrates  the  Festival  of  the  Muses  at 
Dium.  —  Commits  naval  Depredations  on  Attica.  — 
His  EmbcLsy  to  Athens.  —  The  Athenian  Embassy  to 
Philip.  —  Character  of  the  Ambassadors.  —  Their  Con^ 
ference  with  the  King.  —  Differently  reported  to  the 
Senate  and  Assembly. — Philip's  Conquests  in  Thrace. 

—  The  Phocian  War.  —  Negotiations.  —  Philip's  In- 
trigues. —  Decree  of  the  Amphictyons  against  Phocis. 

—  Executed  by  Philip.  —  Macedon  ackncndedged  the 
principal  Member  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council. 

CHAP.  Xhe  Athenians,  deceived  by  the  inactivity  of 
\— v^  the   King  of  Macedon,   indulged  themselves, 
^^^*'o«^  without  reserve,  in  their  favourite  amusements. 
Bcentious-  Their  confederates,  the   Phocians,  were  aban- 
A?hcniimi!  doned ;  the  war  with  Philip,  in  which  they  might 
Oiymp.      ^^11  jjave  considered  themselves  as  principals, 
A.  c.  549.  was  neglected.     Magistrates  and  people  seemed 
solely  attentive  to  regulate  public  festivals  and 
processions,  and  to  ascertain  the  disputed  merits 
of  dramatic  poets  and  performers.     The  fund 
originally  intended  for  the  exigencies  of  war, 
had  abreadybeen  appropriated  to  the  theatre; 
and  a  law  was  now  enacted,  on  the  motion  of 
i6 
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Eubulus,  an  artful  flatterer  of  the  multitude,  chap. 
rendering  it  a  capital  crime  to  propose  any  .^^^^ 
change  in  this  unexampled  and  most  whimsical 
destination.  It  was  in  vain  for  Demosthenes  to 
resist  the  popular  torrent.  He  was  opposed  and 
overwhelmed  by  Eubulus  and  Demades,  the 
latter  of  whom,  with  talents  that  might  have 
adorned  his  country,  condescended  to  sell  its 
interests  to  the  public  enemy. 

Bom  in  the  lowest  condition  of  life,  DeiAades  Justified 
retained  the  vices  of  his  birth  ;  and  always  dis-  J^^ 
covered  that  sordid  spirit,  and  weltered  in  those 
brutal  excesses,  which  betray  the  want  of  early 
culture.  Yet  the  acuteness  of  his  apprehension, 
the  strength  of  his  reason  and  memory,  and 
above  all,  the  bold  and  copious  flow  of  his  un- 
premeditated eloquence,  in  which  he  was  allow- 
ed to  excel  even  Demosthenes  ^  himself,  raised 
him  to  a  conspicuous  rank  in  the  assembly ;  and 
it  being  his  business,  as  the  hireling  of  Philip, 
to  sail  along  with  the  stream  of  popular  frenzy, 
which  the  patri<^m  of  his  rival  endeavoured  to 
struggle  with  and  to  stem^  he  enjoyed  a  free  and 
ample  scope  for  exercising  his  abilities. 

The  people  of  Athens  triumphed  in  the  viC'*  Philip's 
toiy  of  perfidious  demagogues  over  the  wisest  J^'^^^IJ^^ 
and  best  of  their  fellow-citizens,  or  jather  over  oi^mp. 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  their  country,  when  a!!c.  349. 
Philip  began  to  play  those  batteries  which  he 
had  patiently  raised  with  suck  skill  andseqrecy* 
The  island  of  £ubcea,  which  he  called  the  fetters 
of  Greece,  was  the  first  object  of  his  attack. 

'  Plutarch.  Jn  DezDostbei). 
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CHAP.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Thebans,  of  which 
XXXV.    ^g  hsLve  formerly  taken  notice,  the  Athenians 
had  preserved  their  interest  in  the  island,  wjiere 
they  maintained  a  small  body  of  troops.     The 
different    cities,    however,   enjoyed    the    inde- 
pendent government  of  tlieir  own  laws  j  they  ap- 
pointed their  own  magistrates ;  they  sometimes 
made  war  against  each  other;   and  separately 
assumed  the  prerogatives  of  free  and  sovereign 
states,  while  they  all  collectively  acknowledged 
their  dependence  on   Athens.     Such   political 
arrangements  made  room  for  the  intrigues  of 
Philip.  He  fomented  their  civil  discord ;  gained 
partisans  in  each  cityj   and  at  length,  under 
colour  of  protecting  his  allies,  landed  several 
Macedonian  battalions  in  the  island.  ^ 
Banker  to       Matters  were  soon  disposed  to  his  wish.     The 
Atihi«iMr  Macedonians  were  allowed  to  occupy  the  most 
interest  in  advantageous  posts.     The  Athenian  party  ex- 
was  ex-      claimed  and  threatened;    but    Plutarch,    the 
P^^^*'       leader  of  that  party,  was  gained  to  the  interest 
of    Philip,    and    demanded    auxiliaries    from 
Athens,  only  to  betray  them  into  the  hands  of 
their  enemies.     Demosthenes,  who  alone  penei*. 
trated  this  dark  scheme  of  villany,  entreated  and 
conjured  his  countrymen  to  put  no  confidence 
in  Plutarch.     But  he  was  single  in  hi&  opinion. 
Those  in  the  confidence  of  Philip  were  true  to 
their  master,  and  therefore  urged  the  expedition. 
The  friends  of  their  countiy  were  eager  to  save 
the  isle  of  Eubcea,  and  the  capricious  multitude^ 

*  iEachin.  in  Ctesiphon^  &  I>emoftli.  de  fidsa  L^atioB.  ft  de 
Fkce. 
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ever  in  extremes,  rushed  with  as  much  impe-  chap. 
tuosity  to  an  enterprise  intended  for  their  ruin,  ,xxxy.^ 
as  they  had  long  shewn  backwardness  to  engage 
in  every  other.  •  The  promptitude  and  vigour 
of  their  preparations  much  exceeded  the  expec* 
tation,  and  even  alarmed  the  fears,  of  the  Mace- 
donian faction.  But  the  partizans  of  Philip  had 
gone  too  far  to  retreat ;  nor  could  they  foresee 
the  consequences  that  happened,  so  contrary  to 
their  hopes.  The  Athenians,  in  fact,  obtained 
a  decisive  victory,  not  by  the  strength  of  their 
arms,  which  was  inferior  to  the  enemy's,  but 
through  the  wise  choice  of  a  general. 

The  consummate  prudence  of  Phocion,  who,  from 
on  his  arrival  in  Euboea,  found  things  in  a  worse  m  a^ 
state  than  had  been    represented,    risked  no  p^^* 
chance  of  defeat,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  ad-  !' 

vantage.^  Having  chosen  a  favourable  post, 
which  was  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  broken  and 
uneven  ground,  he  despised  the  clamours  of  hi^ 
men  and  the  insults  of  the  enemy.  The  treach- 
erous Plutarch  was  quickly  defeated  in  a 
mock  battle,  in  which  he  fell  back  on  the  Athe- 
nian cavalry,  who  fled  in  disorder  to  the  camp  of 
Phocion.  The  Eubceans  and  Macedonians  pur- 
sued with  a  rash  and  intemperate  ardour  j  and, 
elated  with  victory,  or  confident  in  their  supe- 
rior numbers,  prepared  to  assail  the  camp.  The 
general,  meanwhile,  performed  a  sacrifice,  which 
he  studiously  prolonged,  either  from  religion-or 
policy^  until  he  beheld  the  disorder  of  the  as- 
sailants embarrassed  by  the  unequal  ground^  and 

3  Demoitb.  de  Puce.  «  Plutarch,  in  Phodon. 
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CHAP,  by  their  own  rashness.  He  then  commanded  his 
xxxv.^  ^gjj  ^^  prepare  for  action,  and  sallying  rapidly 
He  defeats  from  his  entrenchments,  increased  the  confusion 
£Ss^  of  the  enemy,  who  were  repelled  with  great 
and  Eu-  slaughter  towards  the  plain  which  they  had  at 
first  occupied.  Tlie  activity  of  Cleophanes,  who 
had  rallied  and  formed  the  Athenian  cavalry, 
rendered  ±he  victory  complete.^  The  remains  of 
the  vanquished  took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of 
Zeratra,  in  the  northern  comer  of  the  island, 
which,  being  attacked,  made  a  feeble  •  resistance. 
The  garrison  surrendered ;  but  Phocion  restored 
-  all  the  Euboeans  to  liberty,  lest  the  people  of 
Athens,  inflamed  by  their  popular  leaders,  might 
treat  them  with  that  cruelty,  which  on  a  similar 
occasion,  they  had  inflicted  on  the  rebellious 
citizens  of  Mitylen^.*  Having  spent  a  few 
weeks  in  settling  the  aflkirs  of  the  island,  he  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  Athens,  his  ships  drawn  up 
in  line  of  battle,  their  stems,  crowned  with  gar* 
lands,  and  the  rowers  keeping  time  to  the  sound 
of  martial  music.  His  feDow-citizens  received 
him  with  acclamations  of  joy ;  but  their  impru-- 
dence  did  not  allow  them  to  reap  the  fhrits  of 
his  success.  Molossus,  an  obscure  stranger,  was 
appointed,  by  cabal,  to  command  the  troops  left 
in  the  island ;  and  Philip,  having  renewed  his 
intrigues,  carried  them  on  with  the  same  dex- 
terity, and  met  with  fer  better  success. ' 

It  is  worthy  of  attention,  that  Demosthencsr 
fUHowed  the  staaidan!  of  Phocion  to  EuBd^ 

*  Hot. in  Pbodon.      «  Seeabove,  voliL  cxvi.  pp.  845,  et  leq. 
^PlqLiiiPUMn. 
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though  he  had  strongly  disapproved  the  expe-  chap. 
dition.  Both  he  and  his  rival  j3S8chines,  of  whom  v^^^"^\ 
we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully, 
served  in  the  cavalry.    Demosthenes  was  re-  Opposite 
proaclied  with  being  the  first  who  deserted  his  ^^▼'our 
rank,  and  among  the  last  who  returned  to  the  thenesand 
charge.     iEschines  behaved  with  distinguished  jf* the^ 
gallantry,  and  had  the   honour  of  being  ap-  ^i^. 
pointed  by  Phocion  to  carry  home  the  first  in- 
teUigence  of  the  victory.  ® 

Philip's  disappointment  in  Euboea  only  stimu-  Pbiiipin- 
lated  his  activity.  His  toils  were  spread  so  widely  "1^^^^ 
all  around  him,  that  when  one  part  failed  he  Oiynthuf, 
could  catch  his  prey  in  another.  TheOlynthians,  cvu.T 
against  whom  he  seemed  to  have  long  forgotten  ^  ^-  ^^^• 
Ins  resentnient,  were  astonished  to,  observe  that 
several  of  their  citizens  grew  rich  and  great  in  a 
manner  equally  sudden  and  unaccountable ;  and 
that  they  enlarged  their  possesions,  built  stately 
palaces,  and  displayed  a  degree  of  magnificence 
and  grandeur  hitherto  unknown  in  their  frugal 
republic.   The  unexpected  invasion  of  Philip  re- 
vealed the  mystery.     A  considerable  party  had 
grown  wealthy  by  betraying  the  secrets,  expos- 
ing the  weakness,  and  fostering  the  ill-timed 
security  o£  their  country.*    Their  infl«ience  at 
home  had  recommended  them  to  Philip,  and  the 
"wnges  of  their  miquity  had  increased  that  in- 
flurace.    It  would  not  probably  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  prove  their  treason,  but  it  seemed  dan- 
gerous to  fmnish  it ;  and  the  Olynthiaiis  were 
more  immediately  concerned  to  repel  the  open 

*  JEschin.  de  falsa  Legatione^  &  Demotfth.  in  Midiam. 
»  Demorth.  Oljatk  ] 
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CHAP,  ravages  of  their  territory.    In  this  emergency, 
^^xv.^  |.jj^y  trusted  not  to  their  domestic  forces  of  ten 
The  oiyn-  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  horse  ^\  but  sent 
Jaor^^'  an    embassy    to    Athens,    inveighing    in    the 
J^®^       strongest  terms  against  Philip,  who  had   first 
courted,  then  deceived,  and  at  last  invaded  and 
attacked  them  ;  and  craving  assiistance  from  the 
Athenians,  in  consequence  of  the  alliance  for- 
merly concluded  between  the  two  republics,  to 
defeat  the  designs  of  a  ^rant  equally  daring  and 
perfidious. 
State  of         Had  the  people  of  Athens  heartily  undertaken 
5^^*"    the  cause  of  Olynthus,  Philip  would  have  been 
exposed  a  second  time  to  the  danger  which  he 
had  eluded  with  so  much  address  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign.   Thebes  was  employed  and 
exhausted  in  the  Phocian  war ;  the  grandeur  of 
Sparta  had  decayed  as  much  as  her  principles 
had  degenerated;  the  inferior  states  extended 
not  their  views  of  policy  beycmd  their  respective 
districts.   But  the  Athenians,  recently  successful 
in  Euboea,  and  reinforced  by  the  strength  and 
resentment  of  such  a  republic  as  Olynthus, 
might  have  still  rendered  themselves  formidable 
to  the  public  enemy,  especially  as,  at  this  junc- 
ture, the  rebellious  humours  of  the  Thessalians 
broke  out  afresh,  and  led  them  capriciously  to 
oppose,  with  as  much  eagerness  as  they  had  often 
helped  to  promote,  the  interest  of  Macedon.  But 
to  compensate  these  unpromising  circumstances^ 
Philip  had  many  strenuous  abettors  of  his  power 
within  the  walls  of  Athens  and  Olynthus ;  and  his 
garrisons  actually  commanded  the  principal  posts 

*«  Demofth.  de  »bjR  Lqpittone. 
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fai  Thessaly.  Above  all,  the  indolence  and  vices  chap. 
of  his  enemies  were  most  favourable  to  his  cause,  v^^^^^ 
The  late  success  in  Euboea,  which  should  have 
animated  a  brave  and  generous  people  to  new 
exertions'  and  dangers,  only  replunged  the 
Athenians  into  a  slothful  security.  While  they 
enjoyed  tlieir  theatrical  entertainments,  their 
shows  and  festivals,  and  all  the  ease  and  luxury 
of  a  city-life,  they  were  little  inclined  to  engage 
in  any  enterprise  that  might  disturb  the  tranquil 
course  of  their  pleasures.  In  this  disposition 
they  were  encouraged  by  their  perfidious  dema- 
gogues, who  strongly  exhorted  them  to  beware 
of  involving  themselves  in  the  danger  of 
Olynthus,  or  of  provoking  the  resentment  of  a 
prince  whose  power  they  were  unable  to  resist. 
The  orator  Demades  particularly  distinguished 
his  zeal  in  the  Macedonian  interest ;  advising 
an  absolute  and  total  rejection  of  the  demands  of 
the  Olynthian  ambassadors. 

Demosthenes  at  length  arose,  and,  as  the  design  Pint  ora- 
of  calling  the  assembly  had  been  already  ex-  mMthenc^ 
plained,  entered  immediately  on  the  question  ^f^^"' 
under  deliberation.     <<  On  "  many  occasions,   oivn- 
Athenians !  have  the  gods  declared  their  favour       ^ 
to  this  state,  but  never  more  manifestly  than  in 

"  I  mean  not  a  translation  of  Demosthaies.  The  inserting  his 
speeches  entire  would  destroy  the  humble  uniformity  of  this  his^ 
torical  work,  with  the  design  of  which  it  wovld  be  inconsistent  to 
transcribe  what  the  orator  found  it  necessary  to  say,  repeat^  and 
enforce  so  often.  Besides,  Demosthenes  is  one  of  the  few  Greek 
writers  that  has  been  translated,  as  the  late  Mr.  Harris  says  in  his 
Philological  Enquiries,  by  competent  persons:  Dr8.Leland  and 
Francis,  in  English :  M.  Tourreil  and  the  Abb6  Auger,  in  French; 
nnd  the  Abb^  Cesarotti,  in  Italian. 

VOL.  IV.  G 
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C  It  A  P.  the  pifesent  jntidture.  That  enemies  should  bd 
^^^\'  r^^i*^  to  Philip,  on  the  confines  of  hie  territory, 
enenJiies  not  contemptible  \ti  power^  and,  which 
is  more  important^  so  determined  on  the  war» 
that  they  regard  every  acconlmodi^on  in 
Macedoik,  first  as  insidious^  next  as  the  destruc- 
tion  of  their  conntry,  can  be  ascribed  to  nothnig 
less  than  the  bountiful  iftterpositioii  of  Heaven. 
With  every  thing  else  on  our  side,  let  us  not  be 
^mnting  to  ourselves ;  let  us  not  be  r^oached 
with  the  unspeakable  in^uny  of  throwing  away, 
not  only  those  cities  and  territories  which  we 
inherited  from  our  ancestors^  but  those  occasmns 
and  alliances  offered  us  by  fortune  and  the  gods. 
To  insist  on  the  power  and  greatness  of  Philip 
belongs  not  to  the  present  subject*  He  has 
become  great  through  your  supine  neglect,  and 
the  perfidy  of  traitors  whom  it  becon^s  you  to 
punish.  Such  tc^ics  are  not  honourable  fpr  you: 
I  ware  them  as  superfluaos,  having  matter  more 
material  to  urge.  To  caU  the  King  of  Macedon 
peijured  and  perfidious,  widiout  proving  ntjr 
asseMions,  Would  foe  tiie  language  of  instdt  and 
reproach.  But  his  ^wn  actions,  and  not  my 
iwentiuent,  shail  name  bin)  and  6f  tfaese,  I 
thiidc  it  neiceteaiy  to  speak  finrtwo  teasote;  first, 
that  he  may  appear,  what  he  really  is,  a  wicked 
man  {  an4  secondly,  that  the  weak  minds  who 
are  iMumdated  by  his  power  and  res)(Mi?c»,  ttu^ 
petceiVfe  that  the  artifices  to  which  he  owes  them, 
are  now  all  exhausted,  and  that  his  ruin  is  at 
hand.  As  for  myself  Athenians !  I  should  not 
x)nly  fear  but  admire  Hiilip,  had  he  attained  his 
present  height  of  grandeur  by  honourable  and^ 
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equitable  means.  But»  after  the  most  serious  ch  a  p. 
examinalioii,  I  find,  that  at  first  he  seduced  our 
simplieitj  bj  the  flattering  promise  of  AatphU 
polu ;  that  he  next  surprised  the  friendship  of 
Olynthus  bj  the  deceitful  gift  of  Potidasa }  that^ 
lastly,  he  enslaved  the  ThessaiiAns,  under  the 
specious  pretence  of  delivering  them  from 
tyrants*  In  one  word,  with  what  eommunity 
hath  he  treatted,  which  hath  not  experienced  his 
fraud?  Which  of  his  confederates  bath  he  not 
shamelessly  betrayed?  Can  it  be  expected, 
then,  diat  those  who  promotjed  his  elevation, 
because  they  thought  him  thsir  friend,  will 
continue  to  support  it,  when  they  find  %im  a 
fU^nd  to  his  own  interest  alone  ?  Impossible! 
When  eoi^def  acies  are  ^Nrmed  on  the  principles 
of  commen  advantage  and  afifection,  each  m^n- 
ber  shares  the  toils  with  alacrity  j  aH  perseyere: 
fiuch  confederacies  endure.  But  when  worth- 
lessness  aad  lawless  ambition  ha^  raised  ^  single 
man,  the  slightest  accident  overthrows  the  un- 
stable edifice  of  his  grandeur.  It  is  not,  no ! 
Atbeniansl  it  is  Bot  possible  to  found  a  lasttng 
power  on  treachery,  fraud,  and  peijury.  iPhese 
may  ^succeed  for  ^wbil?-  hut  tiwe  reveals  their 
weakness.  For,  as  w  a  house,  a  sb^,  and  in: 
structures  of  every  Mnd,  the  foundation  and 
lower  parts  should  be  inja  and  solid,  so  the 
gFOtmds  and  principles  of  action  should  be  ^st 
and  true.  But  such  qualities  belong  not  to  the 
actions  of  Philip.  ^ 

«  The  important,  though  trite  proverb,  that  in  public,  as  well 
M  ^  private  traniactions,  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy,**  was  never 
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C  HAP.  "  I  am  of  opinion,  then,  that,  fearless  of  con- 
^™^^'  sequences,  you  ought  to  assist  Olynthus  with 
the  utmost  celerity  and  vigour,  and  to  dispatch 
an  embassy  to  the  Thessalians,  to  inflame  their 
hostility.  But  take  care,  Athenians !  that  your 
ardour  evaporate  not  in  mere  resolutions  and 
decrees.  Be  ready  to  pay  your  contributions ; 
prepare  to  take  the  field;  show  yourselves  in 
earnest,  and  you  will  soon  discover  not  only  the 
hollow  faith  of  the  allies  of  Philip,  but  the 
internal  and  concealed  infirmity  of  Macedon 
itself.  That  kingdom  has  emerged  from  obscu- 
rity amidst  the  contests  of  neighbouring  states, 
during  which  the  smallest  weight,  put  into 
either  scale,  is  sufficient  to  incline  the  balance. 
But,  in  itself,  Macedon  is  inconsiderable  and 
weak,  and  'its  real  weakness  is  increased  by 
the  i^plendid  but  ruinous  expeditions  of  Philip. 
For  the  King  and  his  subjects  are  actuated 
by    very    different    sentiments.      Domineered 


expressed  periiaps  with  sncli  d^mQr,  as  in  the  followiog  words 
of Demofthoies;  fror  fimf  yup  W  fuPMOf  tb  irpaytiara  ovjp,  jmI 
voffi  rhira  (fvii^opti  nts  jucrfxan  rs  woktfw,  ical  evforww,  xai  ^€p€iw 
ras  evfut>opas,  kqX  fi^nv  ctffXscrt  6(  n^pomn'  *rar  de  ck  vXcor^ior  rts 
iiawtp  irroSf  WX}*^*  4  vpun-n  wpo^ams,  lai  fUKp9¥  wraMfia  hrarra  tuftxatnn, 
Koi  BwXvnr  Byap  9Ti,  m  emfipn  A^qraaw,  oStearra  «al  twtopKmra  tnt 
tlfw9oftmn»,  Svr^ur  CcCoiar  icnma$eur  oAXa  ra  rouarra  cu  /uf  4ira{,  tnt 
9paxw  xpwoiff  wntx*i'  «a2  trptZpa  yt  ipf^rt^w  cri  Ton  tkiruw^  or  tv^ji* 
rm  Xpw^  fc  ^ffgrm^  tea)  «^  ovra  mnappm^  itaynp  yap  onciof ,  oifuu,  lutt 
vXmBf  KoX  rm  QjsXmrwrm&rm  ra  Koer^iBw  urxvpvrofra  wai  Ut^  irm  Koii 
jw  vpu^^m  ras  afxn  ico2  ras  vwoSttrtis  akifitis  koI  Sucoiof  ci^oi  irpwnpctC 
raro  8e  mc  tyi  yur  cr  roir  wewpityfimus  ^lAimry.     Demosthen.  Olynthj. 

or  Olynth.  il  p.  7th.  in  the  common  but  incorrect  edition  of  Wolfins, 
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hy  ambition,  he  disregards  ease  and  safety ;  but  CHAP, 
his  subjects,  who  individually  have  little  share  \ 
in  the  glory  of  his  conquests,  are  indignant,  that, 
for  the  sake  of  one  man,  they  should  be  harassed 
by  continual  warfare,  and  withdrawn  from  those 
occupations  and  pursuits  which  aSord  the  com-^ 
forts  and  happiness  of  private  life.  On  the 
great  body  of  his  people,  Philip,  therefore,  can 
have  no  reliance ;  nor,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
their  valour  and  discipline,  can  he  depend  more 
on  his  mercenaries.  For  I  am  informed,  by  a 
man  of  undoubted  veracity,  who  has  just  ar- 
rived from  Macedon,  that  none  of  Philip's  guardsy 
even  those  whom  he  treats  with  the  aflfectionate» 
but  deceitful  name^  of  conq>anions,  and  fellow- 
soldiers,  can  merit  his  este^n,  without  incur- 
ring his  hatred  and  persecution.  Such  is  the 
intolerable  jealousy,  such  the  malignant  envy, 
which  crowns  the  other  odious  vices  of  this  mon- 
ster, who,  defying  every  sentiment  of  virtue  and 
decency,  drives  from  his  presence  aU  who  shud- 
der, all  who  are  disgusted,  at  the  most  unna- 
tural enormities ;  and  whose  court  is  continually 
crowded  by  bxiffoons,  parasites,  obscene  poets 
and  drunkards  j  wretches  who,  when  drunk,  wiU 
dance,  but  such  dances  *•  as  modesty  dare  not 
name.  Slight  and  trivial  as  these  matters  may 
to  some  appear,  they  exhibit  the  worthlessness 
of  Philip,  and  announce  the  infelicity  whicb 

»»  The  Kop^aXuTfuis.  Demottb.  p.  8.  Y\^*  SchoL  ad  Aristoph. 
in  NulMb.  From  the  description  above  given  of  Athenian  man- 
ners, it  appearg  that  Demosthenes's  delicacy  was  merely  compU* 
mental. 
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CHAP,  awaits  him.  The  dangerous  defects  of  Ins  clui' 
^°°^'  racter  are  hid  in  the  blaze  of  prosperily  " ;  but 
when  misfortune  hsqppens^  his  naitive  deformity 
will  c^ear.  For  it  is  easy  to  prove  that,  as  in  the 
bodilj  frame^  men,  during  the  season  of  hedth» 
are  insensible  of  what  is  weak  and  disordered 
in  their  constitutions,  which  imperfections  are 
immediately  felt  on  the  first  approach  of  sick' 
neos  i  so  the  glory  of  foreign  conquest  conceals 
the  Tices  and  defects  of  rqMiblics  and  mo- 
narchies :  but  let  calamity  happen,  let  the  war 
be  carried  to  their  frontiers,  and  those  hitherto 
latent  evils  immediately  become  manifest. 

<<  If  there  is  a  man  aHiong  you,  Athemans  I 
who  thinks  that  Philip  is  a  formidable  enemy, 
because  he  is  fortunate,  I  agree  with  that  man. 
Fortune  ^*  has  a  mighty  influence,  or  rather  For* 
tune  alone  domineers  in  human  afBurs*  Yet 
eould  you  be  persuaded  to  do  but  the  smallest 
part  of  your  duty>  I  would  greatly  prefer  your 
fortune  to  Philip's ;  for  yoUj  sorely,  have  bettar 
ifeason  to  trust  ki  the  assistance  of  Heaven. 
But  we  tettsdn,  I  think,  inactive,  hesitating, 
delaying,  and  deliberating,  wfafle  our  enemy 
takes  the  fields  bmving  seasoro  and  dangers, 
and  neglecting  no  opportimity  o£  advantage. 
And  if  the  inddent  and  careless  are  abandoned 
by  their  be^t  i^elidis,  can  we  expect  that  the 
gods,  however  favourable^  shoi^  assist  us,  if 
we  will  not  help  ourselves  ?^ 

*«  Seeunda  res  mire  sunt  vii^s  obtentui.    Sallust 

*s  From  what  is  said  below^  it  appears  thai^  hy  Fortune,  Demot* 

thenes  here  means  the  dispensations  of  Providence;  tod  by  good 

Fortune,  the  &vour  of  Heaven. 


The  people  of  Athens,  wun«ied  to  their  duty,  chap. 
on  the  one  hand,   by  Demosthenes,  wd   ae*  >         '^ 
duced,  on  the  other,  by  the  hireUngs  <^"  Philip  The  ex. 
and  their  own  deceitiiil  passions,  impmdently  exp"^ 
steered  a  middle  course*  which,  in  puldic  a&iri^  ^ ' 
is  often  the  most  dangerovs.    Cpnvinced  th?i 
the  preservation  of  Olynthus  was  the  best  ta£s- 
guard  of  Attica,  yet  unwilling  to  tear  them" 
selves  fi-om  their  beloved  pleasures,   they  d^ 
terrained  to  send  Charts,  with  a  fleet  and  two 
thousand  mercenaries,  to  the  assistan<?e  of  their 
Allies.     This  coramwuler,  who  WM  the  idpl  of 
the  multitude*  but  the  disgrace  <^  hi^  ooiwtry 
and  of  his  professiw  "»  showed  no  spUcitnde  to 
]N-otect  the  dependenflies  pf  Olynthus,  whi(;h 
gupcessiv^y  submitted  to  tjhe  Macedcmian  arms* 
To  gratify  the  rj^wicity  of  his  troops,  he  m»d« 
a  descent  on  the  fertile  coast  of  PaUen^  where, 
iall^  in  with  eight  hundred  men  commanded 
by  AudsBus,  called  the  friends  of  PhiUp*  he  ob- 
tained over  those  oontenaptible  i^owards  9in  easy 
and  ludicrous  victory,   which  served  («ly  to 
amuse  the  comic  poets  of  the  times.     JEIaying 
gained  this  advantage.  Chares  became  unwilling 
to  try  his  fortune  in  any  severer  c<mfli^ ;  and 
disdaining,  as  he  affected,  to  follow  the  motions 
of  Philip,  returned  home,  and  celebrated  Ws 
triumph  over  the  vain,  boastful,  and  voluptuous 
Aud«u8";  not,  however,  with  the  spoils  of  the 

'•  Philffchonu  in  IMony*.  Epiat  ad  Ammonujm. 

"  Timotheiw  sud  of  him,  «  that  he  was  ftttcr  to  cany  the 
hagga^  than  to  command  an  apny."    Plut.  in  Apqphth. 

»•  Among  hi«  contemporaries,  l;ie  wj^  ol^ffMn^  9Mfrt»^*  *• 
code    Athensut,  L  xii.  p.  S84. 
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C  H  A  P.  vanquished,  but  with  the  sum  of  sixty  talents, 
x^v.^  which  be  had  extorted  from  the  Phodans,  wha 

were  actually  in  alliance  with  Athens.  ^' 
^jjp  The  thoughtless  multitude,    who  judged  of 

oiyntbus.  the  expedition  of  Chares  by  the  expensive  pomp 
with  which  he  entertained  them  at  his  return, 
talked  extravagantly  of  invading  Macedon,  and 
chastising  the  insolence  of  Philip*,  when  a  se- 
cond embassy  arrived  from  Olynthus.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  place  had  been  shut  up  within 
their  walls;  they  had  lost  Stagy ra,  Micibema^ 
Toron6,  cities  of  considerable  strength,  besides 
many  inferior  towns,  which,  <hi  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Philip,  were  forward  to  receive  his 
bribes,  and  to  open  their  gates  ^^:  and  this 
shameftd  venality,  in  places  well  provided  for 
defence,  made  the  King  of  Macedon  observe 
to  his  generals,  that  he  would  thenceforth  con- 
sider no  fortress  as  impregnable,  which  could 
admit  a  male  laden  with  money.  ^  Dejected 
by  continual  losses,  the  Olynthians  turned 
their  thoughts  to  negociation,  that  they  might 
at  least  amuse  the  invader  tiH  the  arrival  of 
the  Athenian  succours.^  Philip  penetrated 
their  design,  and  dexterously  turned  their  arts 
against  them;  affecting  to  lend  an  ear  to 
their    prqposak,    but    meanwhile    continuing 

«»  Atheoeiu,  J.  xS.  p.  $34.  »  Dcmosthcn,  Olynth.  2. 

«>  Diodonuy  1.  xvL  p.  450. 

*•  Plutarch,  in  Phocion.  Diodorus,  p.  451,  relates  the  matter 
somewhat  diflerently.  But  he  acknowledges  that  the  King  of  Mace- 
don boasted  that  he  had  augmented  his  dommions  more  by  gold 
than  by  arms     Diodorus,  p.  4S0.  • 
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his  approaches,  till,  having  got  within  forty  chap. 
stadia  of  their  walls,  he  declared  that  of  two  .^^^'^ 
things  one  was  necessary,  either  they  must  leave 
Olynthus,  or  he  Macedon."  This  explicit  decla- 
ration from  an  enemy,  who  often  flattered  to 
destroy,  but  who  might  always  be  believed  when 
he  threatened,  convinced  the  Olynthians  of  what 
they  had  long  suspected,  that  their  utter  ruin 
was  at  hand*  They  endeavoured  to  retard  the 
fatal  moment  by  a  vigorous  sally,  in  which  their 
cavalry,  commanded  by  Apollonides,  particularly 
signalised  their  valour.  ^  But  they  were  repulsed 
by  superior  numbers,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  the  city. 

In  this  posture  ofaffidrs,  the  ambassadors  sailed  Second 
for  Athens  J  and  having  arrived  there,  found,  to  ^hen/ 
their  utter  astonishment,  the  multitude  still  en* 
joying  the  imaginary  triumph  of  Chares.  This 
commander,  who  chiefly  owed  his  credit  to  the 
ascendant  of  superficial  qualities  over  the  undis- 
ceming  folly  of  the  people,  was  a  warm  and  active 
partisan  of  democracy,  and  as  such  viewed,  even 
by  Demosthenes,  with  too  partial  eyes.  The 
orator,  besides,.wellknew  that  the  irregular,  use- 
less, or  destructive  operations  of  the  Athenian 
arms,  ought  not  always  to  be  charged  on  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  general.  The  troops  were  always 
ill  paid ;  sometimes  not  paid  at  all ;  and  therefore 
disobedient  and  mutinous.  Instead  of  submitting 
to  controul,  they  often  controuled  their  leaders ; 
their  resolutions  were  prompt  and  ungovernable; 
when  they  could  not  persuade,  they  threatened  j 

»3  Demosthen.  Philipp.iii.  ^  Id*  ibid. 
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CHAP,  and  compelled  even  prudent  commanders  to 
xxxv.^  measures  wild,  ruinous,  and  dishonourable* 
The  de-  Demosthenes,  therefore,  who  again  undertook 
SToi^  to  second  the  demands  of  Olynthus,  waved  all 
thians  accus(dion  against  particular  persons.  After  en«> 
^rceld^by  deavouriug  to  repress  the  vain  confidence  of  his 
ScnST  countrymen,  which  had  been  excited  by  the  sup.- 
posed  advantages  of  Chares,  and  the  venal  breath 
of  corrupt  orators,  he  represents  the  real  and 
imminent  danger  of  their  allies,  which  he  per- 
suades them  to  regard  as  their  own.  The  crisis 
was  now  arrived;  and  if  they . neglected  the 
present  opportunity  of  fulfilling  their  engage- 
ments to  Ol3rnthus,  they  must  soon  be  obliged 
to  meet  Philip  in  Attica.  He  reminds  them  of 
the  various  occasions,  which  they  had  already 
lost,  of  repelling  this  rapacious  tyrant,  this 
hostile  Barbarian,  this  mixture  of  perfidy  mud 
violence,  for  whom  he  cannot  find  way  name 
sufficiently  reproachful.  *^  But  some  peiiiaps 
will  say,  it  is  the  business  of  a  public  speaker  to 
advise,  not  to  upbraid.  Wo  wish  to  assist  the 
Ol3rnthians,  and  we  will  assist  them ;  but  inform 
us  how  our  aid  may  be  rendered  most  efi^ectual. 
Appoint  magistrates,  Athenians !  for  the  inspect 
tion  of  your  laws ;  not  to  enact  new  law85  they 
are  already  too  numerous ;  but  to  repeal  those 
whose  ill  «^cts  you  daily  experienoe ;  I  mean 
the  laws  respecting  the  theatrical  fimds  (thus 
openly  I  declare  it),  and  some  about  the  soldiery. 
By  the  first,  the  soldier's  pay  is  consumed,  as 
theatrical  expences,  by  the  useless  and  inactive ; 
the  second  screen  from  justice  the  coward  who 
declines  the  service,  and  damp  the  ardour  of 
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die  brave  who  would  be  ready  to  take  the  field.  Chap. 
Till  these  lawg  be  repealed,  expect  not  that  any  ^^^'^^^^ 
man  will  urge  your  true  interest,  since  his  honest 
real  most  be  rq)aad  with  destruction.'*  After 
insisdi^  still  farther  on  this  delicate  and  danger- 
ous sul]gect,  Demosthenes  probably  observed 
displeasure  and  resentment  in  the  countenance 
of  his  hearers,  and  then  (as  his  custom  was)  art- 
ihlly  turning  the  discourse  :  <<  I  speak  thus,  not 
with  a  view  to  give  ofience,  for  I  am  not  so  mad 
as  wantonly  to  offend ;  but  because  I  think  it 
the  du^  of  a  public  speaker  to  pre£sr  your  in- 
terest  to  your  pleasure.  Such  were  ^e  maxims 
and  conduct  (you  yourselves  know  it)  of  those 
ancient  and  illustrious  orators  whom  all  unite  to 
praise  but  none  venture  to  imitate ;  of  the  vir- 
tuous Axistides,  of  Nidas,  of  Pericles,  smd  g£  him 
whose  name  ^  I  bear.  But  since  ministers  have 
sppeared  who  dare  not  address  the  assembly,  till 
they  have  first  catmUted  you  about  the  anmgels 
which  they  ought  to  give,  who  ask,  as  it  were. 
What  shall  I  propose  7  What  shall  I  advise  7  In 
^9hBlt^  Athenians !  can  I  do  you  pleasure  7  The 
sweet  draught  of  flattery  has  concealed  a  deadly 
poison  J  our  strength  is  enervated,  our  glory  tar- 
nished, the  public  beggared  and  disgraced,  while 
those  smooth-tongued  dedaimers  have  acquired 
opulence  and  splendor.  *    Consider,  Athenians ! 

<H)«ttOit!iene<,  ifl»  acted  wwA  >  dfatingoisbed  part  m  the  Pd<>» 
pomieriBii  war.     See  aboTe,Tol.  ii.  e,  vm,  p.  f69,  «t  «eq. 

«*  It  it  worthy  of  obsermlkn,  that,  intfais  dfoocmne throughout, 
BeiiM»tfieBe»iiiii«to  that  tiiepeopfo  8t  large  enjoyednra^ 
city  in  hjf  time  than  in  the  daysof  AristideSi  &c.    AH  depends,  he 
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CHAP,  how  briefly  the  conduct  of  your  ancestors  may 

YYYV  *f  rf  if 

'  be  contrasted  with  your  own  ;  for,  if  you  would 
pursue  the  road  to  glory  and  happiness,  you  need 
not  foreign  instructors:  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
follow  the  example  of  those  from  whom  you  are 
descended.  The  Athenians  of  former  times,  whom 
the  orators  never  courted,  never  treated  with  that 
indulgence  to  which  you  are  accustomed,  held, 
with  general  consent,  the  sovereignty  of  Greece 
for  sixty-five  years  ^ ;  deposited  above  ten  thou- 
sand talents  in  the  citadel;  kept  the  King  of 
Macedon  in  that  submission  which  a  Barbarian 
owes  to  Greece ;  erected  many  and  illustrious 
trophies  of  the  exploits  which  their  own  valour 
had  achieved  by  land  and  sea;  in  a  word,  are  the 
only  people  on  record  whose  glorious  actions 
transcend  the  power  of  envy.  Thus  great  in 
war,  their  civil  administration  was  not  less  ad- 
mirable. The  stately  edifices  which  they  raised^ 
the  temples  which  they  adorned,  the  dedications 
which  they  offered  to  the  gods»  will  never  be  ex- 
celled in  magnificence  j  but  in  private  life,  so 
exemplary  was  their  moderation,  and  so  scrupu- 


asserts,  on  the  popular  orators  and  magistrates,  **  6i  woKn^vo/ionu** 
Yet  it  is  well  known  that  since  the  age  of  Aristides,  the  govenunent 
had  become  more  democratical.  DemMthenes  himself  allows  this  : 
the  orators,  he  says,  dare  not  address  the  people  now  with  that 
freedom  which  they  used  formerly.  —  This  apparent  contradiction 
shows  the  nature  and  tendency  of  that  species  of  popular  government 
whidi  the  Greeks  called ochlogarchy«»The  populace  areth^ilaresof 
their  demagogues,  and  the  demagogues  of  the  populace.  Instead  of 
liberty,  there  is  an  interchange  of  servitude. 

^  Demosthenes's  chronology  here  is  not  accurate.    See  aboTC^ 
vol.  iil.  p.  86.  in  the  note. 
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lous  their  adherence  to  the  fhittai  maxims  of  an-  chap. 
tiquity,  that  if  any  of  you  has  examined  the  house 
of  Aristides  or  Miltiades,  he  will  find  them  un- 
distinguished above  the  contiguous  buildings  by 
superior  elegance  or  grandeur.  The  ambition 
of  those  illustrious  statesmen  was  to  exalt  the  re- 
public, not  to  enrich  themselves  ^  j  and  this  just 
moderation,  accompaniedby  piety  and  patriotism, 
raised  their  country  (and  no  wonder!)  to  the 
height  of  prosperity.  Such  was  the  condition  of 
Athens  under  those  sincere  and  honest  men.  Is 
it  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  imder  the  indul- 
gence of  our  present  ministers?  I  wave  other 
topics  on  which  I  might  enlarge.  But  you  be- 
hold in  what  solitude  we  are  left.  The  Lace- 
demonians lost ;  the  Thebans  harassed  by  war ; 
no  other  republic  worthy  of  aspiring  to  the  so- 
vereignty. Yet,  at  this  period,  when  we  might 
not  only  have  defended  our  own  possessions,  but 
have  become  the  arbiters  and  umpires  of  all 
around  us,  we  have  been  stripped  of  whole  pro- 
vinces ;  we  have  expended  fifteen  himdred  talents 
fruitlessly ;  we  have  lost,  in  time  of  peace,  the 
alliances  and  advantages  which  the  arms  of  our 
ancestors  had  acquired  ;  and  we  have  raised  up 
and  armed  a  most  formidable  enemy  against  our- 
selves.  If  not,  let  the  man  stand  forth  who  can 
show  ftom  what  other  cause  Philip  has  derived  his 
greatness.  But  the  miserable  condition  of  our 
foreign  affairs,  is,  perhaps,  compensated  by  th^ 


*7  Privatus  illis  cmsus  erat  breris. 
Commune  magnum.  Hob.  ode  mr.  1,  u. 
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CHAP.  hapfiJMSS  of  our  domestic  state,  and  the  splendid 
,"-^^\  improvements  of  onr  capitsd.     Roads  repaired, 
weJla  whitened,^^tm&zm^  ^ruAJbUies !  *  ^d  the 
ministers  who  have  procured  us  those  mi^nificent 
advantages,  pass  from  poverty  and  meanness  to 
opulence  and  dignity;  build  private  palaces  which 
.  insult  the  edifices  of  the  public ;  grow  greater  as 
their  country  becomes  less,  and  gradually  rise  on 
its  ruins.     What  is  the  source  of  this  disorder  ? 
It  is,  iUhenians !  that  formerly  the  people  did 
their  duty,  took  die  field  in  person,  and  tihius  kept 
the  magtstmtcs  in  awe.'' 
Ltcen-  The  assembly  remained  insensible  to  the  mo« 

of  X^    tives  of  iaterest  and  honour*     Instead  of  tddng 
Athenian    t^^  figU  i^  person,  they  sent  to  Olyntlius  a  body 
under  the  of  foreign  infimtry,  amounting  to  four  thousand, 
?:him^   with  an  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  under  the  com- 
»"••         mand  of  Cfairidemus.     This  unworthy  g^aeral, 
who  was  f^  f^ve  of  his  mercenaries,  and  of  his 
own  detefltafadie  passions,  Ratified  the  rapacity  of 
bis  troK^  by  ravaging  the  Macedonian  province 
of  Bottia^onthexxmfinesof  Chalcis.   At  length, 
however,  he  threw  hss  forces  into  CMyHthus ;  and 
the  besieged,  enoouraged  hy  t^s  reinforeement, 
hazarded  another  sally,  in  wMch  tJiey  were  de- 
feated and  cqicUed  witih  considerable  loss.    The 
Athewm  mercenafries  were  rendered  every  day 
nMte  contemptible  by  their  cowardice,  and  more 
dangierous  by  their  lioenlMUsness.    The  beastly 
Chaiademiis  had  neither  inclination  nor  tS^S6ty 

*9  niryoi  ictu  xijpai.  Demosthenes  disdaued  not  such  a  gingle  of 
words  when  it  presented  itself  naliMraUnr.!  but  as  it  mN&y  occurs  in 
his  works,  it  is  plain  that  ht  never  soij^iibrit 


lies. 
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to  restrain  their  irre^aritieB.  According  to  c  H  a  p. 
his  custom,  he  drank,  at  every  meal,  to  a  scan-  \^m^^ 
dalous  excess ;  his  brutdity  inmlted  the  women 
of  (Mynthus  ;  and  such  was  his  impudent  and 
abandoned  profligacy,  that  he  demanded  of  the 
senate,  as  a  reward  for  his  pretended  services, 
z  beautiful  Macedmiian  youtii,  then  captive  m 
the  city.  ^ 

In  this  state  of  atibirs,  the  Olynthians,  a  third  Tbe  came 
time,  i^lied  to  Athens.     On  the  present  occa-  oiymhi- 
sion,  iBschines,  who  afterwards  became  sudi  sm  ansyigor- 
active  partisan  of  the  Macedonian  interest,  par-  ^^^Li^ 
ticularly  distinguished  his  zeal  and  his  patriotimi,  ^J^^^ 
The  q>eecli  of  Demosthenes,  to  the  same  pur-  monhe- 
pose,  is  still  on  record.     He  exhorts  and  conjures 
his  countrymen  to  send  to  Olynthus  an  army  of 
citizens,   and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  diver- 
sion, by  invading  the  Macedonian  coast.    Unless 
both  be  done,  the  indefatigable  industry  of  Philip 
would  rend»  either  inefifectud.     **  Have  you 
ever  considered  the  rapid  progress  of  this  prince? 
He  began  by  taking  Amphipolis,  then  Pydna, 
Potidsea,  and  Methon^ ;  irom  thence  he  poured 
bis  troops  into  Tbessaly,  and  became  master  of 
I%er£^  PegassB,  and  Magnesia.     Then  turning 
towards  Thrace,   he  over^ran  provinces,   con- 
qu^^d  and  divided  kingdoms,  and  seated  him- 
setf  on    the  trophies  of  fallen    crowns    and 
broken  sceptres.,  I  speok  not  of  his  expedition 
against  the  Pseonians  and  Illyrians,  into  Epirus, 
—  and  where  has  not  ambition  conducted  his 
arms?     But  why  this  long  enumeration? — 

**  Theopomp.  apad  Atbea.  1.  x.  p.  456. 
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CHAP.  To  prove  the  important  opportunities  which 
^^^^'  your  negligence  has  lost,  and  the  unextinguish* 
able  ardour  of  an  adversary,  whose  successive  con- 
quests continually  bring  him  nearer  to  your  walls. 
For  is  there  a  man  in  this  assembly,  who  per- 
ceives not  that  the  sufferings  of  the  Olynthians 
are  the  fore-runners  of  our  own?  The  present 
conjuncture  calls  you,  as  with  a  loud  voice,  at 
length  to  rouse  from  your  lethargy,  and  to  profit 
by  this  last  testimony  of  the  bountiful  protection 
of  the  gods.  Another  is  not  to  be  expected,  after 
the  many  which  you  have  despised  and  forgotten ; 
I  ^y  forgotten;  for  favourable  conjunctures,  like 
riches,  and  other  gifts  of  Heaven,  are  remember* 
ed  with  gratitude,  only  by  those  who  have  un- 
derstanding to  preserve'  and  to  enjoy  them.  The 
spendthrift  dissipates  his  thankfulness  with  his 
wealth  '* ;  and  the  same  imprudent  folly  renders 
him  both  miserable  and  ungrateful.*^  After 
these  bold  expostulations,  or  rather  reproaches, 
he  encourages  thetti  to  relieve  Olynthus,  by  ob- 
serving, that  Philip  would  never  have  undertaken 
the  siege  of  that  place,  if  he  had  expected  such 
a  vigorous  resistance ;  especially  at  a  time  when 
his  allies  were  ready  to  revolt;  when  the  Thessa- 
lians  wished  to  throw  off  the  yoke ;  when  the 
Thracians  and  lUyrians  hoped  to  recover  their 
freedom.  ^Thus  the  power  of  Philip,  lately 
represented  as  so  formidable,   is  by  no  means 

3'  The  observation  is  uncommon,  but  just;  cQ<Ka.  oi/uu,  irapoftmoF 
9Tiy  inttp   koSL   w€pi  njs  tw  yffi^w/rwf  tcrnfftcn*  hf  fiof  70^,  69a  «y  rts 

4rwcatiX»at  nal  ro  fi«ftyrt<r$ai  rp  rvxn  rriv  x^^*     Demost.  Olynth.  iii, 
Olynth.  i.  p.  2.  ex  edit.  Wolf. 
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real  and  solid ;  one  vigorous  effort  might  yet  chap. 
overwhelm  him  j  and  the  passion  of  hope,  as  n^^^^ 
well  as  that  of  fear,  is  rendered  subservient  to 
the  purpose  of  the  orator.  He  again  touches  ott 
the  article  of  supplies  ;  but  with  such  caution  as 
shows  that  his  former  more  explicit  observations 
had  been  heard  impatiently.  "  As  to  money  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war  (for  without  money  no- 
thing can  be  done),  you  possess,  Athenians !  a 
military  fund  exceeding  that  of  any  other  peo- 
pie*  But  you  have  unfortunately  withdrawn  it 
from  its  original  destination,  to  which,  were  it 
restored,  there  could  not  be  any  necessity  for 
extraordinary  contributions.  What!  do  you 
propose  in  Jbrm^y  that  the  theatrical  money 
should  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  soldiery  ? 
No,  surely.  But  I  affirm,  that  soldiers  must  be 
raised ;  that  a  fund  has  been  allotted  for  their 
subsistence ;  and  that,  in  every  well-regulated 
community,  those  who  are  paid  by  the  public 
ought  to  serve  the  public*  To  profit  of  the  pre- 
sent conjuncture,  we  must  act  with  vigour  and 
celebrity,  we  must  dispatch  ambassadors  to  ani* 
mate  the  neighbouring  states  against  Philip ;  we 
must  take  the  field  in  person.  If  war  raged  on 
the  frontiers  of  this  coxmtry,  with  what  rapidity 
would  tho,  Macedonians  march  hither  ?  Why  will 
you  throw  away  a  similar  opportunity  ?  Know, 
that  but  one  alternative  remains,  to  carry  the  war 
into  Macedon,  or  to  receive  it  in  Attica.  If 
Olynthus  resists,  we  may  ravage  the  territories 

M  Such  a  proposal  the  Athenians  had  absurdly  declared  punishably 
by  deatli. 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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C  H  A  p  of  Philip }  should  that  republic  be  destroyed, 
^y^Z^  ^^^  ^^  hinder  him  from  coming  hidier  ?  Ilie 
Thebans !  to  say  nothing  too  severe,  they  would 
rather  reinforce  his  arms.    The  Phodans !  they 
who,    without  our  asoistancet    cannot  defend 
themselves.    O !  but  he  dares  not  come !  It  is 
madness  to  think  that  the  designs  of  which  he 
ahready  boasts  with  such  bcdd  imprudence,  he  will 
not  venture  to  execute,  when  nothing  opposes  his 
success.  ^    I  think  it  unnecessary  to  describe  the 
difference  between  attacking  miilip  at  home,  and 
waiting  for  him  here*    Were  you  obliged,  only 
for  one  month,  to  encamp  without  the  walls,  and 
to  subsist  an  army  in  the  country,  your  husband- 
men would  sustain  more  loss  than  has  been  in^ 
curred  by  all  the  former  exigencies  of  the  war. 
This  would  happen,  although  the  enemy  kept  at 
a  distance ;  but  at  the  approach  and  entrance  of 
an  invader,  what  devastation  must  be  produced ! 
Add  to  this,  the  insult  and  disgrace,  the  most 
ruinous  of  fdl  losses,  to  men  capable  of  reflec- 
tion/* 
PbiHp  l^he  arguments  of  Demosthenes  prevailed  :  an 

of  ^tlww.  ^^^^*y  ^^  ®^*  ^^^  Peloponnesus,  to  inflame 
oi^rnp*^  the  hostility  of  that  country  against  Philip ;  and 
r!c.  948.  ^^  ^^  determined  to  assist  the  OlynUiians  with 

»  with  oil  ha$  poHciy,  PUlip  nmm  to  hsve  had  the  lunity^  of 
a  Greek.     The  yigoyr  of  the  opgrnal  if  not  to  be  trawiated: 

Ar  Sf  vctuw^i^jwwos  Xo^,  nj  ovrw  en  icwXvrti  Houpo  jSat({ciy  ;  9ti€mQi ; 
im  \uaf  wuum  uwminf^  mX  ewmHoKan  troifa^s.  oXAa  «wr«r,di  rTjw  ouctiar 
ax  4iMT^«iVfs^HXfirr«r,aar|c9/io||A|fi9rf  i^ir  if  aXXos  rif  ;  oXX' ^fttr 
8X'  iSaAifirercu  —  rtw  m-owwrarmf  y^noi  w^  ttfi,  ti&pw  woutr  o^ksmcoMmiff 

hv¥%  «cxaxcf,  rwra  ^wvfiw^  m  vfMjci.  I  Yum  uM  a  little  firaedam 
with  the  "  »x*  iScMjtrcnu." 
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an  anny  of  Athenian  citizens.  But  before  this  c  h  A  p. 
resolution  could  be  carried  into  effect,  Olynthus  s^^^ 
was  no  more.  The  cavalry  belonging  to  that 
place  had  acted  with  great  spirit  agamst  the  be- 
siegers. As  the  works  were  too  extensive  to  be 
completely  invested,  the  Olynthian  horsemen 
made  frequent  incursions"  into  the  surrounding 
territory,  where  they  not  only  supplied  them* 
selves  with  provisions  and  forage,  but  beat  up 
the  quarters,  attacked  the  advanced  posts,  and 
intercepted  the  convoys  of  the  enemy.  These 
advantages  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  merit  of 
one  man.  In  the  various  skirmishes,  as  well  as^ 
in  the  two  general  engagements  which  had  hap* 
pened  since  the  commencement  of  the  siege^ 
Philip  perceived  that  ApoUonides^  who  com- 
manded the  enemy's  horse,  displayed  such  valour 
and  abilities  as  might  long  retard^  perhaps  alto*^ 
gether  defeat,  the  success  o{  hia  undertaking* 
His  secret  emissaries  were  therefore  set  to  work  : 
perfidious  clamours  were  sown  among  the  popu- 
lace of  Olynthus  j  Apollonides  was  publicly  ac- 
cused; and  by  the  malignant  practices  of  traitors, 
condemned  to  banishment  on  a  suspicion  of  trea- 
son.*^ The  commimd  of  the  cavalry  was  be- 
stowed on  Lasthenes  and  Euthycrates,  two 
wretches  who  had  sold  their  country  to  Philip. 
Having  obtained  some  previous  successes,  which 
had  been  concerted  the  better  to  mask  their  de- 
signs, they  advanced  against  a  Macedonian  post ; 
carried  it  at  the  first  onset }  pursued  the  flying 

^  Diodon  1.  xyi.  5J.  ^  Demosth.  de  falsa  LegaU 
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CHAP,  garrison  j  and  betrayed  their  own  troops  into  an 
xxxv.^  ambush  prepared  by  the  enemy.     Surrounded  on 
all  sides,  the  Olynthians  surrendered  their  arms : 
and  this  fatal  disaster  encouraging  the  Macedo- 
nian partisans  within  the  walls,   soon  opened 
the  gates  of  Olynthus.  ^      The  conqueror  en- 
tered in  triumph,  plundered  and  demolished  the 
city  and  dragged  the  inhabitants  into  ^  servitude. 
Lasthenes,   Euthycrates,   and  their  associates, 
shared  the  same,  or  even  a  worse  fate.     Philip 
is  said  to  have  abandoned  theih  to  the  indignant 
rage  of  the  Macedonian  soldiers,  who  butchered 
them  almost  before  his  eyes.     It  is  certain,  that 
though  his  mean  and  blind  ambition  often  em- 
ployed treachery,  his  justice  or  his  pride  always 
detested  the  traitor.  ^ 
j^  jn,^         The  conquest  of  Olynthus  put  Philip  in  posses- 
P<"^*^     sion  of  Ihe  region  of  Chalcis,  and  the  northern 
intpirei       coast  of  the  MgeBXi  sea;  an^acquisition of  terri-- 
^cMibl    tory,  which  rendered  his  dominions  on  that  side 
^<>oto        round  and  complete.     His  kingdom  was  now 
mopyls     bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Thradan  posses* 


9*  Demostb.  de  fidsa  Legatione. 

V  Four  reasons  cons^nred  to  produce  the  severe  treatment  of  the 
Plynduansj  —  1.  Philip  had  lost  a  great  many  men  in  the  sieges 
voAAflf  rm  arptrrmrm  w  rcuf  rtixofiaxMUf  orcfo^o'.  Diodor.  p.  450^ 
9.  The  Olynthians  had  received^ his  natural  brothers,  Aridseus  and 
Men«lausy  accused  of  treason.  Justb.  L  yiii.  c  liL  9.  Philip  wanted 
money  to  carry  on  his  intrigues  in  other  cities ;  lu^mmns  Sc  oin^r 
(scil.  OXvy6or)  Km  rsf  CMMtarrof  ^o^faan^wu^uvot^  ^Ka/^kpomtKifft  rara. 
tk  irpt^as,  XP^M^VCA^  '>'<  inXXtty  f »  row  ^roKtfuw  cvropiyo'c.      4.  Diodorus 

immediately  after  adds  the  fourth  reason,  *^  That  he  mig|it  deter  the 
neighbouring  cities  from  opposing  his  measures."    Diodor,  p.  450^ 
^  Demostb.  Olyntb.  ill.  sect  3. 
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sions  of  Kersobleptesy  and  on  the  south  by  the  chap. 
territory  of  Phocis,  a  province  actually  compre-  y^^^. 
bending  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  which  had  and  the 
formerly  belonged  to  a  different  division    of  JJ^^Jt 
Greece.     Besides  the  general  motives  of  inte- 
rest, which  prompted  him  to  extend  his  domi- 
nions, he  discerned  the  peculiar  importance  of 
acquiring  the  Thermopylae  and  the  Hellespont, 
since  the  former  was  emphatically  styled  the 
Gates  of  Greece,  and  the  latter  formed  the  com- 
munication between  that  country  and  the  fertile 
shores  of  the  Euxine.      Greece,  exceeding  in 
population  the  proportion  of  its  extent  and 
fertility,   annually  drew  supplies  of  com  from 
those  northern  regions.     The  Athenians,  in  par- 
ticular,  had   settlements  even  in  the  remote 
peninsula  of  Crim  Tartary,  anciently  called  the 
Taurica  Chersonesus,  by  means  of  which  they 
purchased  and  imported  the  superfluous  produc- 
tions of  that  remote  climate.  ^  Their  ships  could 
only  sail  thither  by  the  Hellespont ;  and  should 
that  important  strait  be  reduced  under  the  power 
of  an  enemy,   they  must  be  totally  excluded 
from  an  useful,  and  even  necessary  branch  of 
commerce. 

Philip  perceived  these  consequences.    It  was  Pbflip  ce- 
the  interest  of  all  the  Grecian  republics  to  unite  ^efesdral 
in  assisting  Kersobleptes  and  the  Phocians,  which  Sj*^®  ^ 
was,  in  other  words,  to  defend  the  Hellespont  and  Dium. 
Thermopylae;     The  interest  of  the  Macedonian  ^|S"i! 
was  diametrically  opposite;  nor  could  he  expect  A,c.548. 

jt  Demostben.  in  Leptin. 
H  S 
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c  H  A  P.  to  accomplish  the  great  objects  of  liis  reigri, 
xxxv^  unless  he  first  rendered  himself  master  of  those 
important  stations.    This  delicate  situation  fur- 
nished  a  proper  exercise  for  the  dexterity  o£ 
Philip.     After  the  destruction  of  Olynthus,  he 
celebrated  a  public  festival  of  gratitude  and  joy, 
at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Dium ;  to  which, 
as  at  the  Olympian  and  other  Grecian  games, 
all  the  republics  were  promiscuously  invited, 
whether  friends  or  enemies.^    It  appears  that 
several  Athenians  assisted  at  these  magnificent 
entertainments,    which    lasted    nine    days,    in 
honour  of  the  Muses,    and  which  wanted  no 
object  of  elegance  or  splendour,  that  either  art 
could  produce  or  wealth  could  purchase.    The 
politeness  and  condescending  affability  of  PhiL'p 
obliterated  the  remembrance  of  his  recent  seve- 
rity to  Olynthus ;  and  his  liberal  distribution  of 
the  spoils  of  that  unfortunate  city^  gained  him 

^  Demosth.  de  faba  L^gatione,  &  Diodor.  p.  45U 
4*  Both  DemofttheDes  and  Diodonu  mention  an  anecdote  which 
does  honour  to  Philip,  and  still  more  to  Satyrus  the  player.  After  din- 
ner, the  King,  according  to  his  custom,  was  distributing  his  presents : 
amidst  the  general  fesdrity^  Satyms  alone  wore  a  sad  countenance. 
The  King  addressed  him  kindly,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  times^ 
denred  him  to  ask  a  boon.  Satyrus  said,  that  such  presents  as  others 
received  (cups  of  gold,  &c.)  seemed  to  him  of  little  value :  that  he 
had  indeed  something  to  a^,  but  feared  a  denial.  Philip  having 
encouraged  him,  he  proceeded :  **  Apollophanes  of  Pydna  was  my 
friend :  at  his  death  his  two  daughters,  both  arrived  at  a  marriageable 
age^  were  sent  to  Olynthus,  taken  captive,  and  subjected  to  all  the 
calamities  of  servitude.  These  are  the  presents  I  request,  not  with 
any  design  unworthy  of  their  father  or  myself,  Imtdiat  I  may  give 
them  such  portions  as  shall  enable  them  to  marry  happily."  Apollo- 
phanes had  been  an  active  opponent^  and  even  the  personal  enemy  of 
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new  friends^  and  confirmed  the  attachment  of  c  H  a  k 
his  old  partisans.  xxxv. 

Amidst  these,  scenes  of  rejoicing  and  festivity  Philip-  nti 
Philip  seems  not  to  have  forgotten  one  moment^  **p*^!^ 
that  the  most  immediate  object  of  his  policy  was  oma  d». 
to  detach  the  Athenians  from  the  cause  of  Phocis  S^JSoT 
and  Kersobleptes,  who  were  both  their  allies* 
For  this  purpose,  while  he  courted  individuals 
with  peculiar  address,  he  determined  to  make 
the  public  feel  the  inconvenience  of  the  war,  the 
better  to  prepare  them  for  the  insidious  proposal 
of  a  separate  peace.  The  bad  conduct  of  Chares 
left  the  sea  open  to  the  MacedcHiians,  who  had 
silently  acquired  a  considerable  naval  force. 
Philip  began  to  attack  the  Athenians  on  their 
favourite  element.  His  fleet  ravaged  their  tri- 
butary islands  of  Lemnos  and  Iml^ros}  surprised 
and  took  a  squadron  of  Athenian  vessels,  sta* 
tioned  on  the  southern  coast  c£  Eubcea ;  andt 
encouraged  by  these  advantages,  boldly  sailed 
to  Attica»  made  a  descent  on  the  shcnre  of  Ma- 
rathon, repelled  the  Athamn  cavalry,  headed 
by  Deotimus,  ravaged  the  territory,  and  carried 
off  the  Salaminian  galley.  From  thence  the  vie- 
tors  proceeded  to  the  isle  of  Salamis,  and  defeated 
a  considerable  detachment  commanded  by  Cha- 
ridemus«  The  illustrious  trc^hies  of  Marathon 
and  Salamis  were  effiiced  by  the  insults  of  the 
Macedonians,  whose  fleet   returned  home  in 


Plulip;  yet  this  prince  grtnted  the  request  of  Sfu^yrut*  and  enibM 
bim  libenllj  to  proride  for  the  daughter!  of  hb  friend. 

H    4 
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X!  H  A  P.  triutnph,  adoraed  with  hostile  spoils,  aiid  witfr 

XXXV.  ^  military  and  naval  glory*  ^ 

His  in-  The  activity  of  Philip  seconded  his  good  for- 

ri^mTim     tune.     His  intrigues  were  renewed  in  Euboea^ 

p;«f«f"^"  Under  pretence  of  deliverinff  that  island  from 

the  tyranny  and  extortions   of  Molossus,  the 

Athenian  commander,  he  landed  such  a  body  of 

tr(>ops  there,  as  proved  sufficient,  with  the  assist* 

ance  of  his  adherents,  to  expel  the  Athenians. 

Such  a  multiplication  of  calamities  might  have 

disgusted  that  people  with  the  war  against  Philip^ 

whose   hostility,   directed  against  them  alon^ 

seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  Phocians  and  Ker-« 

Hji  deceit-  sobleptes  J  when  secret  but  zealous  partisans  of 

fuimbassy  Macedon  arrived  at  Athens,  as  ambassadors  from 

toAtbCBs; 

Euboea,  commissioned  to  settle  amicably  all  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  countries.  They  ob- 
served, that  PhiUp  had  left  the  island  absolutely 
free  and  independent;  and  that,  though  con* 
strained  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  his  allies,  he 
was  sincet*ely  desirous  of  making  peace  with  the 
Athenians.  The  representations  of  the  Euboean 
ambassadors  were  enforced  by  the  influence  of 
two  Athenians,  Aristodemus  and  Neoptolemus, 
the  first  distinguished  as  a  player,  the  second  as 
a  player'and  poet,  who  having  acquired  fortunes 
in  Macedon,  returned  to  their  own  country,  to 

'  4*  ta  the  chrdnology  ot  these  etent^  I  haVe  followed  Dr.  Leland. 
See  his  life  of  Philip,  vol.  vL  p.  43.  The  events  themselves  are  re- 
lated in  the  oration  of  Demosthenes,  conmiooly  entitled  the  First 
^philippic,  but  which  the  Doctor,  with  great  probability,  considers  as 
two  dhtinct  orations  spoken  at  different  times. 
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fi*ward  the  measures  of  their  liberal  protector,  chap. 
They  affirmed,  that  the  King  of  Macedon  ear-  ^xxxv.^ 
nestly  wished  to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  re- 
public ;  and  the  Athenians  paid  much  regard  to 
men  whose  talents  were  then  highly  esteemed, 
and  who  remitted  the  riches  amassed  in  a  foreign 
country,  to  purchase  lands  in  Attica,  and  to 
supply  with  alacrity  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
service. 

Demosthenes  saw  through  these  dark  and  deep  in  Tain  ex- 
artiBces  ^ ;  but  in  vain  endeavoured  to  alarm  the  ^moJ 
Ainsuspecting  credulity  of  his  countrymen.     On  ^^^ 
a  future  occasion,  after  the  plot  had  become  ma- 
nifest, he  upbraids  their  careless  indifference  and 
delusion  at  this  important  crisis.   <<  Had  you  been 
spectators  in  the  theatre,  and  not  deliberating  on 
matters  of  the  highest  moment,  you  could  not 
have  heard  Neoptolemus  with  more  indulgence, 
rior  me  with  more  resentment. "  ^ 

Such  was  the   disposition  of  the  assembly,  ^schines 
when  JEschines  returned  from  his  Peloponnesiim  SS^ig 
embassy.   He  had  assembled  the  great  council  of  crf»~y» 
the  ArciEidians ;  revealed  to  them  the  dangerous  kent^the 
views  of  PhUip,  which  threatened  the  liberty  of  Ste^ 
-Greece  j  and,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  op-  ¥^?^ 
position  of  Hieronymus,  and  other  Macedonian       ^' 
partisans,  had  engaged  tbat  people  to  approve  the 
patriot  zeal  of  Athens,  and  to  deliberate  on  taking 
arms  in  the  common  cause.]    In  relating  the 
success  of  his  embassy,  he  inveighed  with  great 

«  Demosthen.  de  Chenoneso,  et  de  Pace. 
^  D^iqosth^n.  deChenoneso. 
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CHAP,  severity  against  those  mercenary  traitors,  who 
,  ^^^^'  had  sold  the  interests  of  their  country  to  a  cruel 
tyrant.  The  Greeks  had  full  warning  of  their 
danger.  The  miserable  fate  of  Olynthus  ought 
ever  to  be  before  their  eyes.  At  his  return 
through  Peloponnesus,  he  had  beheld  a  sight  suffi- 
cient to  melt  the  most  obdurate  heart ;  thirty 
young  Olynthians,  of  both  sexes,  driven  like 
a  herd  of  cattle,  as  a  present  from  Philip  to 
some  of  the  unworthy  instruments  of  his  am- 
bition. • 

The  susceptible  and  ever-varying  temperof  the 
multitude  was  deeply  aflected  by  the  represent- 
ations of  ^schines ;  the  pacific  advices  of  Neopto- 
lemus  and  his  associates  were  forgotten  ;  war  and 
revenge  again  echoed  through  the  assembly.  At 
the  requisition  of  j^Bschines,  ambassadors  were 
dispatched  toconfihn  the  hostile  resolutions  of  the 
Arcadians,  and  to  awaken  the  terror  of  the  neigb« 
bouring  republics.  The  Athenian  youth  were 
assembled  in  the  temple  of  Agraulos  to  swear 
irreconcilable  hatred  against  Philip  and  the  Ma- 
cedonians ;  and  the  most  awful  imprecations  were 
denounced  against  the  mercenary  traitors  who  co- 
operated with  the  public  enemy.  This  ferment- 
ation inightatlength  have  purified  into  strongand 
decisive  measures;  and  had  Philip  possessed  only 
an  ordinary  degree  of  vigilance,  a  confederacy 
might  have  been  yet  formed  in  Greece  suffid^it 
to  repel  the  Macedonian  arms.  But  that  consum- 
mate politician  thought  nothing  done  while  any 

^  Dcnaofthen.  de  AiIm  Ltgf^ne,  sect,  f • 
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thing  was  neglected;  and,  as  he  allowed  not  the  c  h  A  P. 
slightest  opportunity  to  pass  unimproved,   he   xxxv. 
often  derived  very  important  benefits  from  seem* 
ingly  inconsiderable  causes. 

An  Athenian  of  the  name  of  Phrynon,  a  man  D«tcrity 
wealthy  and  powerful,  had  been  attacked,  rob-  pri^fm 
bed,  and  confined,  by  some  Macedonian  soldiers,  ^vertfaj^ 
who  obliged  him  to  purchase  his  liberty  by  a  very 
considerable  ransom.^  As  this  violence  had 
been  committed  during  the  fifteen  days  of  truce 
that  followed  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic 
games,  Phrynon  very  reasonably  supposed  that 
the  King  of  Macedon,  who  had  long  been  am* 
bitious  of  obtaining  a  place  in  the  Grecian  con- 
federacy, would  not  abet  this  act  of  aggravated 
impiety.  He  had  therefore  requested  his  coun- 
trymen, who  at  that  time  prepared  to  negociate 
with  Philip  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  to  join  him 
in  commission  with  Ctesiphon,  a  man  of  expe- 
rience and  capacity,  who  had  been  already  named 
to  that  embassy,  imagining  that  by  appearing 
in  a  public  character,  he  might  the  more  easily 
recover  the  ransom  and  other  monies  that  had 
been  unjustly  extorted  from  him.  Having  arrived 
in  Macedon,  the  ambassadors  were  received  and 
treated  by  Philip  with  uncommon  politeness  and 
respect ;  their  demands  were  most  obligingly 
granted,  or  rather  prevented ;  the  King  apolo- 
gised to  Phrynon  for  the  ignorant  rusticity  of 
his  soldiers,  which  had  led  them  to  act  so  un- 
warrantably; and  he  lamented,  both  to  Phrjmon 
and  Ctesiphon,  the  necessity  of  their  present 

^  iEschinet  dc  fblsa  Legationt. 
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CHAP,  mission,  since  he  had  nothing  more  sincerely  at 
XXXV.  ^  heart  than  to  live  on  good  terms  with  their  re- 
public. ^  At  their  return  to  Athens,  the  repre- 
sentations of  such  men  could  not  be  without 
weight ;  nor  could  they  fail  to  be  extremely  fa- 
vourable to  the  King  of  Macedon. 
H«im-  Another  incident  followed,   which  was   im- 

wr^fa-  proved  with  no  less  dexterity,  ^  At  the  taking 
yourabie  ^^(j  g^ck  of  Olyuthus,  Stratoclcs,  and  Eucrates, 
two  Athenians  of  distinction,  had  been  seized 
and  carried  into  Macedon.  By  some  accident 
these  men  had  not  been  released  with  the  other 
prisoners.  Their  relations  were  anxious  for 
their  safety,  and  therefore  applied  to  the  Athe- 
nians, that  a  proper  person  might  be  sent  to 
treat  of  their  ransom.  Aristodemus  was  em- 
ployed in  this  commission,  but  was  more 
diligent  in  paying  his  court  than  in  performing 
his  duty ;  and,  at  his  return  home,  neglected  to 
give  an  account  of  his  negociation.  Philip, 
meanwhile,  whose  vigilance  never  slept,  and 
who  well  knew  the  hostile  resolutions  in  agita- 
tion against  him  at  Athens,  released  the 
prisoners  without  ransom,  and  dismissed  them 
with  the  highest  expressions  of  regard.  Moved 
by  gratitude,  Stratocks  appeared  in  the  assembly, 
blazed  forth  the  praises  of  the  King  of  Macedon, 
and  loudly  complained  against  the  careless  in- 
difference of  Aristodemus,  who  had  neglected 
to  report  his  embassy.*^ 
The  Athe-  The  artful  player,  thus  called  upon  to  act  his 
^25Ji^  part,  excused  his  omitting  to  relate  one  example  of 

«▼  JEfchm.  de  falsa  Leghuone.         <•  Id.  ibid*         «  Id.  iWd. 
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kindness,  in  a  man  who  had  recently  given  so  chap. 
many  proofs  of  the  most  unbounded  generosity*  v^?^^ 
He  expatiated  on  the  candour  and  benevolence  to  send  an 
of  Philip,  and  especially  on  his  profound  respect  phulp!^^ 
for  the  republic,  with  which,  he  assured  them, 
the  King  of  Macedon  was  earnest  to  conclude  a 
peace,  and  even  to  enter  into  an  alliance,  on  the 
most  honourable  and  advantageous  terms.  He 
probably  reminded  them  of  the  misfortunes 
which  had  attended  their  arms  ever  since  they 
commenced  war  against  this  prince.  Fifteen 
hundred  talents  expended  with  disgrace;  se« 
venty-fiye  dependent  cities,  including  those  of 
the  Chalcidic  region,  lost  irrecoverably  j  Olyn- 
thus  destroyed ;  Euboea  revolted ;  Aliens  dis- 
honoured and  exhausted;  and  Macedon  more 
powerful  and  more  respected  than  at  any  former 
period.  This  representation  did  not  exceed  the 
truth ;  and  the  calannties  of  the  war  had  long 
inclined  to  peace  the  more  moderate  and  judi- 
cious  portion  of  the  assembly.  The  artificial  ge- 
nerosity of  Philip,  in  his  treatment  of  Phrynort 
and  Stratocles,  blazoned  by  the  eloquence  of 
Aristodemus,  fixed  the  wavering  irresolution  of 
the  multitude.  The  military  preparations  were 
suspended.  Even  Demosthenes  and  JSschines 
yielded  to  the  torrent ;  and  imagining  that  a  bad 
peace  was  better  than  a  bad  war,  (since  it  was 
impossible  to  expect  success  from  the  fluctuating 
councils  of  their  country,)  supported  a  *®  decree 
of  PhUocrates  for  sending  a  herald  and  ambassa* 

^  The  decree  was  attacked  by  one  Lucinus*  Demosthenes  de- 
fended it;  and  both  Demosthenes  and  ^^chines^  as  appears  from  the 
text,  were  on  the  embassy^ 
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CHAP,  dors  to  penetrate  the  real  intentions  of  Philip, 
XXXV.   ^^  j^  gji^  those  terms  of  accommodation  with 

which  he  had  so  long  amused  them. 

Character       The  ministers  appointed  to  this  commission 

ba«ador^'  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  '^^'^  purposely  chosen  among  men 

of  opposite  principles,  who  might  mutually  be 

checks  on  each  other.     Phrynon,    Ctesiphon, 

Aristodemus,  andPhilocrates,  who  had  uniformly 

testified  their  confidence  in  the  King  of  Macedon, 

were  opposed  by  iEschines  and  Demosthenes, 

who  had  long  discovered  their  suspicions  of  that 

prince.     To  the  embassy  were  added  Nausicles 

and  Dercyllus,  men  distinguished  by  the  public 

offices  which  they  had  discharged  with   equal 

patriotism  and  fidelity ;   Jatrocles,   the  chosen 

friend  of  j^chines ;  and  Cimon,  illustrious  for 

the  name  he  bore,  which  descended  to  him  from 

the  greatest  and  most  fortunate  of  the  Athenian 

commanders.     The  whole  number  amounted  to 

ten,  besides  Agalocreon  of  Tenedos,  who  wa9 

sent  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  islands  in  alliance 

with  Athens.  ^' 

DiflBcultiw      Thus  far  contemporary  authors  agree  jbut  in 

b!JX^"^  describing  the  events  which  followed  the  depar- 

q^««^i      ture  of  the  ambassadors,  all  is  inconsistency  and 

Demos-     Contradiction.    The  misunderstanding  that  arose 

mISI  l>^tween  iEschines  and  Demosthenes,  the  former 

of  whom  was  impeached  by  the  latter,  furnish 

us,  in  the  accusation  and  defence,  with  the  ful* 

lest  and  most  difiuse,  but  at  the  same  time  the 

least  authentic,  materials,  that  present  themselves 

in  any  passage  of  Grecian  history.     The  whole 

^  Demosthen«  et  ^schin.  de  &lsa  Legatione. 
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train  of  the  negociation,  as  well  as  the  events  chap. 
connected  with  it,  are  represented  in  colours  the  v^^5I> 
most  discordant ;  facts  are  asserted  and  denied ; 
while  both  parties  appeal  to  the  memory  of  the 
assembly  before  which  they  spoke,  to  ^e  testi- 
mony of  witnesses,  and  even  to  the  evidence  of 
public  decrees  and  records ;  circumstances  that 
must  appear  very  extraordinary,  unless  we  con- 
aider  that  suborning  of  witnesses,  peijury,  and 
even  the  falsifying  of  Jaws  and  records,  were 
crimes  not  unusual  at  Athens.^'    Amidst  this 
confusion,  the  discerning  eye  of  criticism  would 
vainly  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  truth.    .^Bs- 
cbines  was  indeed  acquitted  by  his  countrymen. 
But  nothing  positive  can  be  learned  from  a  par- 
tial sentence,  pronounced  three  years  afl;er  the 
alleged  crimes  had  been  committed,  when  the 
power  of  Philip  had.  increased  to  such  an  alarm- 
ing degree,  as  gave  his  faction  a  decided  ascends 
ant  even  in  the  Athenian  assembly. 

To  disentangle  such  perpletity,  we  shall  keep  Account 
chiefly  to  those  facts  which  are  allowed  on  both  o^thene. 
sides,  deducing  from  them  such  consequences  oi^mp. 
as  seem  most  natural  and  probable.    In  the  ^"|;i; 
course  of  one  year,  three  embassies  were  sent  to  ^^'  ^^* 
Philip ;  the  first  to  propose  a  peace,  the  second 
to  ratify  it,  the  third  to  see  the  conditions  of  it 
fulfilled ;  and  in  that  space  of  time  Kersobleptes, 
being  stripped  of  his  dominions,  was  reduced  into 
captivity,  and  Philip,  having  seized  Thermopylie^ 
invaded  Phocis,  and  destroyed  the  twenty-two 

5*  See  my  Discooree  on  the  Characters  and  Manners  of  the  Athe- 
nians, prefixed  to  Lysias  and  Isocrates. 
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CHAP,  cities  of  that  province  in  less  than  twenty-two 
xxxv,^  days.  Nor  was  this  all:  a  foreign  prince  having 
made  himself  master  of  Thermopylae  ind  the 
Hellespont,  the  most  valuable  safeguards  of 
Greece : — having  invaded  and  desolated  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  Grecian  republic,  the  most  respect- 
able for  its  antiquity,  power,  and  wealth,  the  seat 
of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  of  the  revered 
oracle  of  Delphi :— these  daring  measures  tended 
so  little  to  excite  the  displeasure  of  Greece,  that 
the  King  of  Macedon  had  no  sooner  accomplished 
them,  than  he  threatened  to  attack  Athens  (who 
weakly  lamented  calamities  which  she  had  neither 
prudence  nor  courage  to  prevent)  at  the  head 
of  a  general  confederacy  of  the  Amphictyonic 
states. 

iHMenrion      guch  extraordinary  transactions,  of  which  his* 

of  the  am-  i       /«  ,  ,    /»      i     . 

bossadors.  tory  scarcely  offers  another  example  for  the  mstruc* 
tion  of  posterity,  Demosthenes  ascribes  entirely 
to  the  corruption  and  perfidy  of  the  Athenian 
ambassadors.  "  The  felicity  of  Philip,**  he  says, 
^<  consists  chiefly  in  this ;  that  having]occasion  for 
traitors,  fortune  has  given  him  men  treacherous 
and  corrupt  beyond  his  most  sanguine  hopes  and 
prayers.**  *•  This  doubtless  is  the  exaggeration 
of  an  orator,  desirous  by  every  means  to  blacken 
the  character  of  his  colleagues  in  the  embassy, 
and  particularly  that  of  his  adversary  iEschines* 
Yet  it  will  appear,  from  the  most  careful  survey 

of  the  events  o£  those  times,  that  the  incapacity 

_ .  « 

«  Subsequent  writers  have  copied  the  language  of  Demosthenes, 
acai  xpif^tn^  rXtfios  5ia«af  rots  tw  rms  vo\m  HTXvm,  roXXn  i<fx«  ir^wJa^o* 
r«r  iroTpiZw,    Piodorus^  ubi  supra* 
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and  neglect,  if  not  the  treason,  of  the  Athenian  chap. 
ministers,  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  v^^^^\ 
the  Macedonian  arms. 

From  the  first  moment  of  their  departure  from  Confer- 
Athens,  the  ambassadors  began  to  betray  their  SicMbai- 
mutual  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  each  other's  ^o" 
fidelity.    The  dangerous  character  of  Philocrates  lip. 
was  equally  dreaded  by  j^Eschines  and  Demos- 
thenes ** ;  and  the  latter,  if  we  may  believe  his 
•  rival,  so  much  disgusted  the  other  ambassadors 
by  the  morose  severity  of  his  tender,    that 
they  had  almost  excluded  him  their  society ;  a 
circumstance  rendered  credible,  not  merely  by 
the  partial  evidence  of  an  adversary,  but  by  the 
resentment  and  indignation  always  expressed 
by  Demosthenes  against  the  behaviour  of  his 
colleagues.     Having  arrived  at  Pella,  they  were 
introduced  to  an  audience ;  and  spoke,  as  had 
been  agreed  on,  in  the  order  of  their  seniority. 
The  discourse  of  iEschines  was  the  most  copious  ^ecch  of 
and  elaborate,  but  seemed  rather  calculated  for         *°^ 
gaining  merit  with  the  Athenian  assembly,  than 
for  influencing  the  conduct  of  Philip.     "  He  re- 
called to  the  memory  of  the  King,  the  favours 
of  the  Athenians  towards  his  ancestors;  the  dis- 
tressed  condition  of  the  children  of  Amyntas ;  . 
the  solicitations  of  Eurydic6  ;  and  the  generous 
interpositions  of  Iphicrates,  to  whom  the  family 
of  Philip  owed  the  crown  of  Macedon.     Having 
touched  slightly  on  the  ungrateful  returns  made 
by  Ptdemy  smd  Perdiccas,  he  dwelt  on  the  in* 

^  Pemosthen.  et  iEfehin.  de  fali«  Legatione, 
VOL.  IV.  I 
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CHAP,  justice  of  those  hostilities  which  Philip  had  com* 
xxxy.^  mitted  against  the  republic,  especially  in  taking 
Amphipolis,  which  his  father  Amyntas  had  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  dependent  colony  of  Athens. 
He  insisted  on  the  impropriety  of  retaining  this 
possession,  which,  as  it  could  not  be  claimed  by 
any  ancient  title,  neither  could  it  be  held  by  the 
right  of  conquest,  not  being  gained  in  any  war 
between  the  two  states.  In  the  time  of  profound 
peace  between  Athens  and  Macedon,  Ebilip  had 
taken  from  the  Amphipolitans  an  Athenian  city, 
which  it  concerned  his  justice  and  hia  honour  to 
restore,  without  delay,  to  its  lawful  and  acknow- 
ledged owners,'* 
niat  of  Had  ^schines  wished  to  furni^  Philip  with 
SotoT  ^  pretence  for  protracting  the  negociation,  he 
could  not  have  done  it  more  e£^tually  than  by 
such  a  demand.  It  could  not  possibly  be  expect-^ 
ed,  that  a  victorious  monarch  should  set  bounds 
to  his  own  triumphs,  in  order  to  purchase  peace 
by  tamely  surrendering  one  of  the  most  import* 
ant  of  his  acquisitions.  In  this  light  the  propo- 
sal appeared  to  Demosthenes,  who  thought  that 
his  colleague  had  totally  forgotten  the  object  of 
the  embassy,  the  distressed  state  of  Athens,  how 
greatly  the  people  had  been  harassed  by  the  war, 
and  how  eagerly  they  wished  for  peace.  It  was 
now  his  own  turn  to  speak  before  a  prince  whom 
he  had  often  and  highly  o£fended,  vdiose  cha* 
racter  and  actions  he  had  ever  viewed  and  re- 
presented with  the  utmost  severity  j  but  whom, 
on  the  present  occasion,  it  was  his  business  to 
soothe  rather  than  to  irritate.    The  novelty  of  the 
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Situation  might  have  disconcerted  a  man  of  less  c  H  A  p.- 
sensibility  than  Demosthenes.     The  envious  jea-  y^^^ 
lousy  of  his  colleagues  was  prepared  to  Ksten, 
with  a  malicious  ear,  to  those  irresistible  argu- 
ments which  the  orator  is  said  to  have  promised, 
with  a  very  unbecoming  confidence ;  the  Mace- 
donian courtiers  expected  some  prodigy  of  elo- 
quence from  the  perpetual  opponent  of  their  ad- 
mired master.     Amidst  the  silent  suspense  t^  an  Huenbar- 
unfavourable  audience,  Demosthenes  began  to  ^^^ 
speak  with  ungraceful  hesitation,  and  after  utter-  ^^o^ 
ing  a  few  obscure  and  interrupted  sentences,  his 
memory  totally  forsook  him.   Philip  endeavoured 
to  remove  his  embarrassment  with  a  mortifying 
politeness,  telling  him  that  he  was  not  now  in  a 
theatre  ",  where  such  an  accident  might  be  at- 
tended  with  disagreeable   consequences;    and 
exhorting  him  to  take  time  for  recollection,  and 
to  pursue  his  intended  discourse.     Demosthenes 
again  began,  but  without  better  success.     The 
assembly  beheld  his  confusion  with  a  malignant 
pleasure  ;  and  the  ambassadors  were  ordered  to 
withdraw. 

After  a  proper  interval,  th^  were  summoned  Philip  au- 
to the  royal  presence.    Philip  received  them  with  ^"^^^ 
great  dignity,  and  answered  with  precision  and  do»; 
deganee  the  aa-gtnaaents  re»pecti?v«ly  used  by  the' 
several  speakers,  particulariy  those  of  jEischities* 

ss  NotwhiiitancHBg^pinkni-oftlie  AtkeoMamfordramaC^ 
taMiMB€OCt»aiid  tlwir coMderatioB  for  the^ ckvacter  offbjtnh^ 
yoad  that  of  aoy  other  nation*  they  were  i»dpceatly  severe  against, 
their  negligencies  and  faults  on  the  theatre ;  as  appears  CrOtn  yarious," 
IMttsagei  of  the  judtaal  oratiODt  of  ]>em6stheBet  and  JEstUsu^    -• 
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CHAP.  The  confused  hints  of  Demosthenes  he  pased 
,"^^',  over  with  merited  neglect;  thus  proving  to  the 
world,  that  the  man  who  had  ever  arraigned  him 
with  most  severity  in  the  tumultuous  assemblies 
of  Greece,  had  not  dared  to  say  any  thing  in  his 
presence  which  deserved  the  smallest  notice  or 
wntei       reply.    The  ambassadors  were  then  invited  to  an 
cDtertuD-  entertainment,  where  Demosthenesis  said  to  have 
■*^*-        behaved  with  great  weakness,  and  where  Philip 
displayed  such  powers  of  merriment  and  festivity, 
as  eclipsed  his  talents  for  negociation  and  war. 
2^!^jf^    The  ambassadors  were  persuaded  of  his  candour 
frmnMa-    and  sincerity,  and  dismissed  with  a  letter  to  the 
^^^       people  of  Athens,  assuring  them  that  his  inten- 
tions were  truly  pacific,  and  that  as  soon  as  they 
consented  to  an  alliance  with  him,  he  would 
freely  indulge  those  sentiments  of  affection  and 
respect  which  he  had  ever  entertained  for  their 
republic. 
Artificeiof      The  mortification  which  Demosthenes  had  re- 
theaet.       ceived,  made  him  at  first  vent  his  chagrin  by  con- 
demning the  conduct  of  his  colleagues;  but  when 
he  reflected,  that  a  fair  representation  of  facts 
would  greatly  depreciate  hia  character  at  Athens, 
policy  prevjdled  over  resentment.    [He  began 
privately  to  tamper  with  his  companions  on  the 
road,  freely  rallied  the  confusion  into  which  he 
bad  been  betrayed,  extolled  the  ready  genius  and 
memory  of  JEschines ;  and  endeavoured,  by  pro- 
mises and  flattery,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  those 
whom  his  recent  behaviour  had  justly  provoked 
imd  disgusted.     In  a  conversation  at  I^rissa,  in 
Thesaaly,  he  acknowledged  the  masterly  reasoQr 
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ing  of  the  King  of  Maeedon.    The  ambassadors  chap. 
all  joined  in  the  praises  of  this  extraordinary    ^^^'i 
man.     iEschines  admired  the  strength  and  per- 
spicuity with  which  he  had  answered  their  re- 
spective discourses  ;  and  Ctesiphon  cried  out  in 
transport,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  he 
had  never  beheld  a  man  of  such  a  polite  and  en- 
gaging deportment.     Demosthenes  then  artfully 
said,  "  he  apprehended  they  would  not  venture 
to  make  such  representations  to  the  Athenian 
assembly;  that  their  honour  and  safety  required 
them  to  be  consistent  in  their  reports ;"  to  which 
they  all  assented ;  and  iEschines  acknowledge!^, 
that  he  was  prevailed  on  by  the  entreaties  of  his 
rival  to  promise,  that  he  would  give  a  favourable 
and  false  account  of  the  behavioiu:  of  Demos^ 
thenes,  and  assure  the  people  of  Athens,  that 
he  had  spoken  with  dignity  and  firmness  on  the 
affidr  of  Amphipolis. 

According  to  the  forms  of  the  republic,  the  They  re- 
embassadors  first  reported  the  success  of  their  ne*  ^06^ 
gociation,  and  delivered  the  letter  of  Philip,  to  tion  tothe 
the  senate  of  the  Rve  Hundred.    They  ex- 
plained, in  order,  what  each  had  said  in  pre- 
sence of  the  King ;  when  Demosthenes,  rising 
up  the  last,  affirmed  with  his  usual  oath  of  asse- 
veration**,   "  that    the   ambassadors    had   not 
spoken  in  the  senate  as  they  did  before  Philip  ; 
that  they  had  spoken  much  better  in  Macedon  :*' 
he  then  moved,  that  they  should  be  honoured 

»  Ma  Aio,  indecentlj  explained  "^  by  Jo^e  \^  since  the  ezpresdon 
it  ellipticaly  and  includes  a  short  prayer,  wxmuu  rw  Am  oilier  ra^fui. 
**  my  assertion  is  tme,  nay  Joto  thus  protect  me  !'* 
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CHAP,  with  a  crown  of  sacred  olive**,  and  invited  next 

XXXV.  ^  ^y  j.^  ^^  entertainment  in  the  Prytanaeum.  *^ 

The  same       The  day  following,  they  made  their  report  to 

to^T      the  assembly  erf*  the  people ;  when  the  ambas- 

■*^"^'^'    sadors,  finding  the  subject  not  disagreeable  to 

their  hearers,  expatiated  on  the  politeness,  con« 

descension,  eloquence,  and  abilities  of  the  prince^ 

with  whom  their  republic  was  ready  not  only  to 

negociate  a  peace,  but  to  contract  an  alliance* 

Ertraordi-  Having  allowed  them  to  exhaust  this  fertile 

nftry  beha-  ^ 

▼iour  of  subject,  Demosthenes  at  length  arose,  and,  after 
Senw!"  those  contortions  of  body  which,  if  we  beUev^ 
his  adversary,  were  familiar  to  him,  declared, 
that  he  was  equally  surprised  at  those  who,  in  a 
deliberation  of  such  importance,  could  talk  of 
such  trifles,  and  at  those  who  could  endure  to 
hear  thenu  <*  The  negociation  may  be  briefly 
reported.  Here  is  the  decree  by  which  we  are 
commissioned.  We  have  executed  ^this  com* 
mission.  Here  is  Philip's  answer  (pointing  to 
the  letter).  You  have  only  to  examine  its  con» 
tents.''  A  confused  murmur  arose  in  the  assem* 
bly,  some  applauding  the  strength  and  precision 
of  the  speech,  others  condemning  the  asperity  of 
the  speaker*  As  soon  as  he  could  be  heard,  De- 
*  jnosthenes  thus  proceeded :  <*  You  shall  see  how 
I  will  lop  ofi^those  superfluous  matters,  j^chines 
praises  the  memory  and  eloquence  of  Riilip,  in 
which,  however,  I  find  nothing  extraordinary, 
since  any  other  man,  placed  in  the  same  advan- 

^  See  the  di0c<^une  of  Lysias  oa  an  aiU»aatum  to  cuUiAg  down 
a  consecrated  olive. 
97  iEschin.  de  falsa  LegatioQe. 
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t£uracnisditmai8tancesofrankandfort^  CHAF. 

be  equally  attended  to  and  admired.  Ctesiphon  ^*-*^^- 
praises  the  gracefulness  and  dignity  of  his  per- 
son ;  my  colleague  Aristodemus  does  not  yield 
to  him  in  these  particulars.  Others  admire  his 
mirth  and  gaiety  at  table,  yet  in  such  qualities 
Pbilocrates  excels  him.  ^  But  this  is  unseason- 
able. I  shall  therefore*draw  up  a  decree  for  con- 
vening an  extraordinary  assembly,  to  deliberate 
on  the  peace  and  the  alliance."  * 

Hie  decree  was  proposed  on  the  eighth  of  l^^ip 
March,  and  the  assembly  was  fixed  for  the  seven-  bassadon 
teenth  of  the  same  month.  In  the  interval,  ar-  ^  ^^^^ 
rived,  as ambassadc^:^ fromllulip,  Antipater,  the 
most  respected  of  his  ministers ;  Parmenio,  the 
bravest  of  his  generals  j  and  Eurylochus,  who 
united,  almost  in  an  equal  degree,  the  praise  of 
eloquence  and  valour.  Parmenio  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  siege  of  Halus,  a  place  filled  with 
malcontents  from  Thessaly,  who  still  resisted  the 
Macedonian  power  in  that  cfountry.  That  he 
might  have  leisure  to  join  his  colleagues,  Par- 
menio ordered  the  siege  to  be  converted  into  a 
blockade ;  and  the  merit  of  three  such  ambassa- 
dors sufficiently  announced  the  important  pur«- 
poses  which  Philip  wished  to  efiect  by  the 
present  negociation.  They  were  received  with 
great  distinction  by  the  senate,  and  (what  seems 
extraordinary)  lodged  in  the  house  of  Demos* 

^  Eren  by  Demosthenes't  tes^moaj,  H  reqmred  the  ccaAmmtiaa 
of  several  Atheman  characters  to  match  the  various  exceUendes  of 
Philip. 

»  JScehii.  <k  imba  Lepiftione. 
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CHAP.  theneSy  who  was  careful  to  adorn  their  seats  in  thd 
xxxv.^  theatre,  and  to  distinguish  them  by  every  other 
mark  of  honour.^  Having  been  introduced,  on 
the  appointed  day,  into  the  assembly,  they 
declared  the  object  of  their  commission;  tocon-^ 
elude  in  the  name  of  their  master  a  peace  and 
alliance  with  the  people  of  Athens^  Demos- 
thenes, in  an  elaborate  speech,  urged  the  expe- 
diency of  listening  to  their  demsmds ;  but  without 
neglecting  the  interest  of  the  Athenian  allies^ 
^schines  delivered  the  same  opinion,  and  se- 
verely reproached  Philocrates,  who  urged  the 
#iocfor-  necessity  of  precipitating  the  treaty.  The  two 
Sfn^  first  days  were  spent  in  debate ;  but  on  the  third, 
the  influence  of  Philocrates  prevailed,  chiefly,  if 
we  believe  Demosthenes,  through  the  unexpected 
accession  of  iEschines  to  that  party.  He,  who 
had  hitherto  been  a  strenuous  defender  of  the 
interest  of  Kersobleptes,  declared  that  he  had 
now  altered  his  opinion.  That  peace  was  neces^ 
sary  for  Athens,  and  ought  not  to  be  retarded  by 
the  slow  deliberations  of  other  powers.  That 
the  circumstances  of  the  republic  Were  changed  9 
and  that,  in  their  actual  situation,  it  was  an  idle 
vanity  to  attend  to  those  who  flattered  them  with 
pompous  panegyrics  of  the  magnanimity  of  theif 
ancestors ;  since  the  weakness  of  Athens  was  no 
longer  called  on  to  undertake  the  protection  of 
avery  state  that  could  not  defend  its  own  causes  ^^ 
Duringthe  Demosthenes  had  formerly  suspected  the  trea- 
S^i^iD  <^^6ry  ^f -^Eschines;  but  this  speech  fully  con- 
eoDtinues   vinced  him  that  if  his  adversary  had  not  before 

*>  iEichin.  in  Ctetiphont.        '■  Demoith^  de  iUiaLcgatione 
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gold  himself  to  Philip,  he  had  then  been  tampered  chap. 
with,  and  gained  by  the  Macedonian  ambassadors*  v^P^ 
But  Demosthenes,  and  the  assembly  in  general,  to  make 
saw  the  necessity  of  immediately  ratifying  the  li^SSm. 
peace  with  that  prince,  who  had  actually  taken 
the  field  in  Thrace,  along  the  coast  of  which  the 
Athenians  still  possessed  Senium,  Doriscus,  and 
several  other  tributary  cities.  A  decree  was 
proposed  for  this  purpose,  and  ambassadors  were 
named,  who  might,  with  all  convenient  speed, 
repair  to  Philip,  in  order  mutually  to  give  and 
receive  the  oaths  and  ratifications  of  the  treaty 
just  concluded  at  Athens.  The  ambassadors 
were  Eubulus,  ^schines,  Ctesiphon,  Demo* 
crates,  and  Cleon ;  the  principal  of  whom,  being 
entirely  devoted  to  the  Macedonian  interest, 
contrived  various  pretences  to  delay  their  depar- 
ture. In  this  interval,  Kersobleptes  met  with 
the  unhappy  fate  of  which  we  have  already  taken 
notice ;  and  Philip,  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  his  intrigues,  ventured  to  attack  the  cities  of 
Serrium  and  Doriscus,  which  readily  submitted 
to  his  arms.  ^  Upon  intelligence  of  the  latter 
event,  the  Athenians  dispatched  EucUdes  to  in- 
form the  King  of  Macedon,  that  the  places  which 
he  had  taken  belonged  to  Athens ;  to  which  he 
coldly  replied,  that  he  had  not  been  so  instructed 
by  his  ambassadors,  nor  was  there  any  mention 
of  those  cities  in  the  treaty  recently  signed,  but 
not  yet  ratified,  between  the  two  powers. 

.^schines  and  his  colleagues  still  delayed  to  Third  em^ 
set  out,  although  tiie  conduct  of  Philip  continu-  f^j^ 

-  JDemotthen.  Ont  v.  in  Fhilipp. 
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CHAP,  ally  urged  the  necessity  of  hastening  their  depart 
XXXV.  ^^.g^  They  were  finally  ordered  to  be  gone»  in 
consequence  of  a  decree  proposed  by  Demos- 
thenes •*,  who  was  unable  to  prevail  on  the 
Athenians,  till  it  was  too  late,  to  pay  due  regard 
to  the  interest  of  Kersobleptes«  In  twenty-five 
days  the  Athenian  ministers  arrived  at  Pella,  a 
journey  which  they  might  have  performed  in 
six ;  and  instead  of  directly  proceeding  to  Philip, 
who  was  employed  in  reducing  the  cities  on  the 
Propontis,  they  patiently  waited,  above  three 
weeks,  the  return  of  that  monarch  to  his  capital. 
During  their  residence  in  Pella,  they  were  joined 
by  Demosthenes,  who,  at  his  own  request,  had 
been  added  to  this  commission,  imder  pretence 
of  ransoming  some  Athenian  captives,  but  in 
reality  with  a  view  to  watch  the  conduct  of  his 
colleagues.  Philip  at  length  arrived:  the  am- 
bassadors were  called  to  an  audience.  On  this 
occasion  they  spoke  not  as  formerly,  according 
to  their  respective  ages,  but  in  an  order,  if  we 
believe  -^schines,  first  established  by  the  impru- 
dence of  Demosthenes ;  whose  discourse,  as  re- 
presented by  his  adversary,  must  have  appeared 
highly  ridiculous,  even  in  an  age  when  the  decent 
formality  of  public  transactions  was  little  known 
or  regarded.* 
Speech  of  Anticipating  his  more  experienced  colleagues, 
SeD«*^  ^^  observed,  "  That  they  were  unfortunately  di- 
vided in  thwr  views  and  sentiments.  That  his 
own  were  strictly  conformaUe  to  tho?je  of  Philip. 
From  the  beginning  he  had  advised  a  peace  and 

^  Dtmoftth.  de  Adsa  L^atione. 
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alliance  with  Macedon.  That  be  had  procui^  chap. 
all  possible  honours  fw  the  ambassadors  of  that  ^^^^• 
country  during  their  residence  in  Athens,  and 
had  afterwards  escorted  their  journey  as  far  as 
Thebes.  He  knew  that  his  good  intentions  had 
been  mi^resented  to  Philip,  on  account  <^  some 
expressions  that  had  dropped  from  him  in  the 
Athenian  assembly.  But  if  he  had  denied  the 
superior  excellence  of  that  prince  in  beauty,  in 
drinking,  and  in  debate  ^,  it  was  that  he  believed 
such  qualities  to  belong  to  a  woman,  a  spunge, 
and  a  hireling  rhetorician  and  sc^hist,  rather 
than  to  a  warlike  monarch,  and  mighty  con- 
queror." This  extraordinary  apology  excited 
the  deri^on  of  the  Macedonian  courtiers,  and 
made  the  Athenian  ambassad^s  hold^lown  their 
heads  in  confusion.  ^ 

.^chines  first  recovered  his  composure ;  and  of^JEseW- 
modestly  addressing  Philip,  observed,  <<  That  the 
present  was  not  a  proper  occasion  for  the  Athe- 
nian ministers  to  praise  or  defend  their  own  con- 
duct They  had  been  deemed  worUiy  of  their 
commission  by  the  republic  which  employed 
them,  and  to  which  alone  they  were  account- 
able. ^  Their  actual  business  was  to  receive 
Philip's  oath  in  ratification  of  the  treaty  already 
concluded  on  the  part  of  Athais.  The  military 
preparations  carrying  on  in  every  part  of  Ma- 
cedon  could  not  but  excite  their  fears  for  the 

*i  SeeaboTe,  p.  119. 

^  iEschin.  de  &Ua  Legatione. 

^  The  speech  of  iBtcfaioei,  as  reported  bj  himiel^  k  immitably 
graceful  and  dignified.  Atytnr  6ft  vi^4«ar  iifun  A^vriMi  wpf^ims^ 
Ac.    Vld.  p.  S61.  et  ieq.  edit.  Wolf. 
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CHAP,  unhappy  Phocians*  But  he  etitreated  Phitipi 
xxxy.^  ^j^^^^  y  j^g  ^^  determined  to  gratify  the  Thebans 
by  making  war  on  that  unfortunate  people,  he 
would  make  at  least  a  proper  distinction  between 
the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  The  sacrilegious 
violators  of  the  temple  ought  to  be  punished  with 
due  severity  J  the  state  itself  must  be  spared; 
since  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Greece  guard 
the  safety  of  every  Amphictyonic  city.  jlEschines 
then  spoke,  in  the  severest  terms,  against  the  in- 
justice and  cruelty  of  the  Thebans,  who,  he 
ventured  to  prophesy,  would  repay  the  partiality 
of  Philip  with  the  same  falsehood  and  ingrati- 
tude with  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
requite  their  former  allies  and  benefactors.^' 
Phdip't  The  discourse  of  j^schines,  though  it  could 

Siwlimuiii-  ^ot  be  expected  to  move  the  resolution  of  the 
*^°-  King,  was  well  calculated  to  raise  the  credit  of 
the  speaker,  when  it  should  be  reported  in  his 
own  country.  Philip  confined  himself  to  vague 
expressions  of  friendship  and  respect.  The  am- 
bassadors of  Thebes  were  already  at  Pella,  a 
circumstance  which  furnished  him  with  a  pre- 
tence for  declining  to  make  an  explicit  declar- 
ation in  £ivour  of  Phocis.  But  he  hinted  his 
compassionate  concern  for  the  Phocians  j  and 
requested  the  Athenians  to  accompany  him  to 
Thessaly,  that  he  might  avail  himself  of  their 
abilities  and  experience  to  settle  the  affidrs  of  that 
'  country,  which  required  his  immediate  presence. 
Extraordinary  as  this  demand  was,  the  Athenians 
readily  complied  with  it,  notwithstanding  the 
King,  who  had  ordered  his  army  to  march^  was 
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attended  in  this  expedition  by  the  ambassadors  chap. 
of  Thebes,  who,  as  well  as  the  Athenians,  were  ^^^^\ 
daily  entertained  at  his  table,  and  whose  views 
were  diametrically  opposite  to  the  interests  both 
of  Fhocis  and  of  Athens.  ^ 

The  unlu^py  and  distracted  situation  of  the  The  Pho. 
former  republic  promised  a  speedy  issue  to  the  SS^n 
Sacred  War,  which,  for  more  than  two  years,  had  ^*^.^le 
been  feebly  carried  on  between  the  Phocians  on  dthernde. 
one  side,  and  the  Thebans  and  Locrians  on  the  ^"5! 
other,  by  such  petty  incursions  and  ravages  as  A.c.349. 
indicated  the  inveterate  rancour  of  combatants, 
who  still  retained  the  desire  of  hurting,  after  they 
had  lost  the  power.  ^    During  the  greater  part 
of  that  time,  the  Athenians,  amused  by  their  ne- 
gociation  with  Philip,  afforded  no  assistance  to 
their  unfortunate  allies.  The  treasures  of  Delphi, 
immense  as  they  were,  at  length  began  to  &il. 
The  Phocians,  thus  abandoned  and  exhausted, 
reflected  with  terror  and  remorse  on  their  past 
conduct ;  and,  in  order  to  make  atonement  for 
their  sacrilegious  violations  of  the  temple,  insti- 
tuted a  judicial  enquiry  against  Phaleucus,  their 
general,  and  his  accomplices,  in  plundering  the 
dedications   to    Apollo.®    Several   were  con-  The  Pho- 

CTftiiM  con* 

demned  to  death;  Phaleucus  was  deposed;  and  demnthe 
the  Phocians,  having  performed  these  substantial  SSJ^ 
acts  of  justice,  which  tended  to  remove  the  odium  pJ«- 
that  had  long  adhered  to  their  cause,  solicited, 
with  better  hopes  of  success,  the  assistance  of 
Sparta  and  Athens. 

^  Demosth.  de  falsa  L^gationeu       *  Diodor.  1.  xyi.  p.  454. 
^  Idem,  ).xvi.  p.4Sf. 
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CHAP-      But  the  crafty  Archidamus,  who  had  long 
x^gy.^  directed  the  Spartan  councils,    considered  the 
The  Spar-  distress  ci  the  Phocians  as  a  favourable  oppcMtu- 
Se*8M!a^  *^*y  *^  ^^S^  *^^  claim  of  his  own  republic  to  the 
intcncfencc  superintendence  of  the  Delphic  temple;  and  ac- 
1^        '  tuallj  sent  ambassadors  into  Thessaly,  to  confer 
with  the  King  of  Macedon  on  that  ^  subject. 
The  Athenians  paid  more  attention  to  the  request 
of  their  allies,  who,  as  an  inducement  to  excite 
their  activity,  offered  to  put  them  in  possession 
of  the  towns  of  Nicaea,  Alpenus,  and  Thronium, 
which  commanded  the  straits  of  Thermopylae. 
Phaieucus  But  this  salutaiy  plan,  which  might  have  retarded 
^cena-    the  fate  of  Greece,  was  defeated  by  Phaieucus, 
^J^    who  commanding  eight  thousand  mercenaries, 
that  acknowledged  no  authority  but  that  of  their 
general,  estabUsbed  his  head-quarters  at  Nicaea,, 
'  and  despised  the  menaces  both  of  Phocis  and  of 
Athens. 
Diwster  of      Mwtifying  as  this  disappointment  must  have 
cifuis  in"    been,   it  was  followed  by  a  disaster  in  another 
ttj^^  quarter    far    more    afflicting.      The    Phocians 
ApoUo.      had  fortified  the  city  of  Abae,  to  deifenrf  their 
northern  frontier  against  the  depredations  of 
the   Locrians.     The    Thebans,   reinfbrced  by 
some  auxiliaries  of  Macedon,  marched  against 
that  place.    The  Phocians^  with  more  courage 
than  prudence,  met  them  in.  the  field  ;  but  were 
defeated  with  great  slaught^,  and  pursued  in 
their  disordwed  flight,  through  the  surrottading 
territory.     A  party  of  above  five  hundred  toot 
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refuge  in  the  temple  of  Abcean  Apollo,  where  chap. 
they  remained  for  several  days,  sleeping  under  ,^^^^\ 
the  porticoes,  on  beds  of  dried  herbs,  straw,  and 
other  combustible  materials.  An  accidental  fire, 
that  began  in  the  night,  was  communicated  to 
the  whole  edifice,  part  of  which  was  consumed, 
while  the  unhappy  Phocians  were  stifled^  or 
burnt  to  ashes*  ^^ 

The  Thebans  failed  not  to  represent  this  TheTh^ 
calamity  as  a  jud^ent  of  Heaven^  against  the  gate  Philip 
daring  impiety  of  wretches,  who  had  ventured  ph^d^'**® 
to  take  refuge  in  the  temple  of  a  god  whom 
their  sacrilege  had  long  ofiended*     They  en-» 
treated  Philip  to  assist  them  in  destrojring  the 
remnant  of  the  guilty  race.     This  was  the*  chief 
purpose  of  their  emJbassy  to  that  prince,  whcHn 
the  Athenians,  as  related  above,  enti^eated  to 
spare  the  nation  while  he  punished  the  crimi- 
nals;    and  the  Lacedaemonians,  regardless  of 
the  &te  of  Phocis,   thought  only  of  making 
good  their  ancient  claim  to  the  guardianship,  of 
the  Delphic  temple. 

Philip  treated  the  deputies  of  the  three  repub-  phiUp  at. 
lies  with  apparent  frankness  and  cordiality,  under  ^^^cor- 
the  veil  of  which  he  knew  so  well  to  disguise  the  nipt  the 
interests  of  his  pcdicy  and  ambition.    He  assured  ambassa- 
the  Thebans,  that  his  arms  should  be  employed  *^^"- 
to  recover  for  them  the  towns  of  Orchomenus, 
Coronaea,  and  Tilphusium^  which,  ever  ready  to 
rebel  against  a  tyrannical  capital,  had  readily  re* 
volted  to  the  Phocians  during  their  invasion  cf 
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CHAP.  Boeotia.    The  Phodans.  he  said,  had  rendered 

XXXV 

V  -^    '^  themselves  the  objects  of  divine  displeasure;  it 
would  be  as  meritorious  topunish,  as  it  was  impious 
to  protect  them.    He  was  determined  that  both 
they  and  their  allies  should  suffer  those  calamities 
which  their  crimes  so  justly  deserved.     Thus  far 
Philip  was  sincere  ;  for,  in  these  particulars,  the 
views  of  Thebes  were  exactly  conformable  to  his 
own.     But  in  his  mind  he  agitated  other  matters, 
in  which  the  interest  of  Thebes  interfered  with 
thatofMacedon.  To  accomplish  those  piu:poses 
without  offending  his  allies,  if.  was  necessary  to 
gain  the  ambassadors.     Caresses,  flattery,  and 
promises,  were  lavished  in  vain.    Money  was  at 
length  tendered  with  a  profuse  liberality ;  but, 
though  no  man  ever  possessed  more  address  than 
PhiUp  in  rendering  his  bribes  acceptable,  the 
Theban  deputies  remained  honest  and  uncomipt- 
ed,  firmly  maintaining  to  the  end  their  patriotism 
and  their  honour.     Philon,  the  chief  of  the  em- 
bassy, answered  for  his  colleagues :  **  We  are 
already  persuaded  of  your  friendship  for  us,  in- 
dependent  of  your  presents.     Reserve  your  ge- 
nerosity  for  our  country,  on  which  it  will  be  more 
profitablybestowed,  since  yourfavours,  conferred 
on  Thebes,  will  ever  excite  the  gratitude  both 
of  that  republic  and  its  ministers."  ^^ 
Philip  cor-     Dcmostheues  extols  the  dignity  of  this  reply,  as 
demTM     becomingrathertheambassadors  of  Athens.   But 
Saail^  these  ministers,  though  one  object  of  their  com-- 
iwMdon.  mission  was  to  save  the  Grecian  state  which  the 
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Thebans  wished  to  destroy*  discovered  neither  in-  c  h  a  p. 
t^rity  nor  spirit  All  of  theni»  but  Demosthenes  ^^^^'^ 
hims€df>  accepted  the  presents  of  the  King  of 
Macedon*  who  found  little  difficulty  in  persuad* 
ing  men,  thus  prepossessed  in  his  favour,  that 
he  pitied  the  Phocians ;  that  he  respected  Athens ; 
tiiat  he  detested  the  insolence  of  Thebes ;  and 
that,  should  he  ever  proceed  to  the  straits  of 
Thermopylae,  his  expedition  would  be  more  dan* 
gerous  to  that  state  than  to  its  enemies.  At 
present  however  he  observed,  that  he  hai  private 
reasons  for  managing  the  friendship  of  a  people 
who  set  no  bounds  to  their  resentment  From 
such  motives  he  had  hitherto  declined  ratifying 
the  peace  with  Athens ;  but  this  measure  he 
would  no  longer  defer.  He  only  entreated, 
thdt,  to  save  appearances  with  the  Thebans,  the 
name  of  the  Phocians  might  be  omitted  in  the 
treaty.  This  arduous  work  was  at  length  brought 
to  a  conclusion ;  and  for  the  more  secrecy,  trans- 
acted in  a  place  which  Demosthenes  calls  a 
tavern,  adjoining  to  the  temple  of  Pollux,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pherae.  The  Athenian  ambas- 
sadors took  leave,  affecting  to  be  persuaded 
(perhaps  persuaded  in  reality)  of  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  King  of  Macedon.  About  the  same 
time  the  ambassadors  of  Sparta  departed,  but 
with  far  less  satisfaction.  They  either  perceived, 
from  the  beginning,  the  artifices  of  the  prince 
with  whom  they  came  to  treat,  or  at  least  made 
such  a  report  to  Archidamus,  as  convinced  him 
that  his  republic  had  not  any  advantage  to  expect 
from  the  preponderance  of  the  Macedoniin  in- 
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c  rt  A  P.  terest,  and  the  deatructioii  of  the  Phocians ;  and 
.^^  that  should  the  Spartans  persist  in  their  daim  to 
the  superintendance  of  the  Delphic  temple,  they 
must  prepare  to  assert  it  by  force  of  arms. 
Philip's  Archidamus  raised  an  army  for  this  purpose, 

SSSto     and  marched  towards  the  straits.     But  the  in. 
thcAthe.  trigues  of  Philip,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
°^*        relate,  rendered  his  hostility  as  impotent  as  his 
negociations  had  been  fruitless.    From  Thessaly 
that  prince  had  already  sent  a  letter  to  the  Adie- 
nians,  couched  in  the  most  artful  terms.     He 
expressed  his  profound  respect  for  the  state,  and 
his  high  esteem  for  its  ambassadors;  declaring 
that  he  should  omit  no  opportunity  of  proving 
how  earnestly  he  desired  to  promote  tJie  pro- 
sperity and  glory  of  Athens.    He  requested  that 
the  means  might  be  pointed  out  to  him,  by  which 
he  could  most  effectually  gratify  the  people.    Of 
the  conditions  of  the  peace  and  alliance  he  was 
<^reful  to  make  no  mention:   but  after  many 
other  general  declarations  of  his  good-will,  he 
entreated  them  "  not  to  be  offended  at  his  de- 
taining their  ambassadors,  of  whose  eloquence 
and  abilities  he  wished  to  avail  himself  in  settling 
the  affeu-s  of  Thessaly.''  ^ 
jEtchinet       Soon  afterwards  these  ambassadors  returned 
SSL^of  home;  and  having  given  an  account  of  their  ne- 
the  em-     gociatlou  to  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  with 
Atheniwi*  ve^y  little  satisfaction  to  that  select  body,  they 
assembly.   ^^^^  appeared  before  the    popular    assembly. 
iEschines  first  mounted  the  rostrum,  and  in  an 
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elaborate  and  artful  discourse,  set  forth  the  ad«  o  n  A  p. 
vantages  resulting  from  his  successful  embassy,    xxxv. 
in  which  he  had  persuaded  Philip  to  embrace  pre-* 
cisely  those  measures  which  the  interest  of  Athens 
required.    That,  now,  the  people  had  peace  in* 
stead  of  war,  and  that,  without  har^ng  them** 
selves  by  military  expeditions,  they  had  only  to 
remain  quietly  at  home,  enjoying  the  amusements 
of  the  city,  and  in  a  few  days  they  would  learn 
that  Philip  had  passed  ThermopylsB,  to  take  ven- 
geance, not  on  the  Phocians,  but  on  the  Thebans, 
who  had  been  the  real  authors  of  the  war,  and 
who,  having  entertained  a  design  of  seizing  the 
temple,  were  not  the  less  culpable  (as  had  been 
proved  to  Philip)  because  they  had  failed  in  this 
impious  purpose.     That  the  Boeotian  allies  of 
Thespiee  and  Plataea,  whose  hatred  to  Thebes  was 
as  inveterate  as  their  attachment  to  Athens  'was 
sincere,  would  be  restored  to  their  pristine  strength 
and  splendour.     That  the  Thebans,  not  the  Pho- 
cians,  would  be  compelled  to  pay  the  fine  imposed 
by  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  to  repair  the 
fatal  effects  of  sacrilege  and  pro&nation.    That 
the  magistrates  of  Thebes  foresaw  the  hostility  of 
Philip,  and  well  knew  by  whom  it  had  been  ex- 
cited.     "They  have  therefwe,*'  said  -^schines, 
<«  devoted  me  to  destruction,  and  actually  set  a 
price  upon  my  head.    The  people  of  Euboea  are 
equally  alarmed  by  our  accommodation  with  Phi- 
Up,  not  doubting  that  their  island  will  be  restored 
to  us  as  an  equivalent  for  Amphipolis.     Nor  are 
these  the  only  advantages  of  tiie  treaty:  another 
point  of  still  higher  importance,  a  point  of  the 
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CHAP,  most  intimate  concern  to  the  public,  has  been  se^ 
xxxv.^  cured.  But  of  this  I  shall  speak  at  another  time, 
since  at  present  I  perceive  the  envy  and  malignity 
of  certain  persons  ready  to  break  forth."  The 
advantage  hinted  at,  with  such  significant  obscu- 
rity, was  the  recovery  of  Oropus,  a  considerable 
city  on  the  Athenian  frontier  which  had  been 
long  subject  to  Thebes. 
The  suspi-  This  specious  harangue,  so  flattering  to  the  in« 
^^^  dolence  and  vain  hopes  of  the  multitude,  was 
^J?™«  received  with  general  approbation,  notwithstand- 
by  his  coU  iug  the  oppositiou  of  Demosthenes,  who  declared 
leagues.  ^|^^j.  j^^  knew  nothing  of  all  those  great  advan- 
tages promised  by  his  colleague;  and  that  he 
did  not  expect  them.  iBschines  and  Philocrates 
heard  him  with  the  supercilious  contempt  of  men 
in  possession  of  a  secret  with  which  he  was  un- 
acquainted. But  when  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
tinue his  discourse,  and  to -expose  their  artifice 
and  insincerity,  all  was  clamour,  indignation,  and 
insult,  ^schines  bade  him  remember,  not  to 
claim  any  share  of  the  rewards  due  to  the  import* 
ant  services  of  his  colleagues.  Philocrates,  with 
an  air  of  pleasantry,  said,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
the  hopes  of  Demosthenes  were  less  sanguine 
than  his  own,  **  since  he  drinks  water;  I  wine.'* 
This  insipid  jest  was  received  with  loud  bursts 
of  laughter  and  applause,  which  prevented  the 
assembly  from  attending  to  the  spirited  remon- 
strances of  Demosthenes.  A  motion  was  made^ 
and  agreed  to,  for  thanking  Philip  for  his  equit- 
able and  friendly  intentions,  as  well  as  for  ra- 
tifying a  perpetual  peace  and  alliance  between 
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Athens  and  Macedon.    In  the  same  decree  it  was.  c  H  A  f^ 
detennined  that  the  Phocians  should  submit  to  ,^^^'^ 
the  Amphictyonic  council,  under  pain  of  incur- 
ring the  displeasure  of  the  republic.  ^* 

These  articles,  together  with  the  secret  ino-»  The  sue- 
tives  which  produced  them,  were,  by  the  emtssa-  p^jpf, 
ries  of  Philip,  immediately  communicated  to  the  artifices 
Phocian  ambassadors  then  residing  at  Athens ;  AUienians 
who,  transported  with  joy  at  the  prospect  of  J^  p^jf* 
averting  the  calamities  which  long  threatened  clan  am- 
their  country,  lost  no  time  in  transmitting  the  ^?Athenf; 
agreeable  intelligence  to  their  fellow-citizens* 
They  concluded,  with  a  high  degree  of  proba- 
bility, that,  however  Philip  might  deceive  the 
Phocians,  the  ministers  of  Athens  could  never 
be  so  bold  as  publicly  to  deceive  the  Athenians ; 
and  that,  therefore,  they  could  no  longer  enter- 
tain any  reasonable  doubt  of  the  favourable  dis- 
position of  the  King  of  Macedon.     This  belief  which 
was  so  firmly  established,  that  when  Archidamus  ^J^^/ 
marched  into  Phocis  at  the  head  of  an  army  in.  reject  the 
order  to  drfend  the  temple  agiunst  Philip,  the,  ^"s[m1JISu 
Phocians  rejected  his  assistance,  observing,  that, 
they  feared  for  Sparta  much  more  than  for  them- 
selves; upon  which  the  Lacedaemonians  returned 
into  Peloponnesus,  * 

Philip  was  now  prepared  for  executing  his  Phihp  nc- 
grand  enterprise.     Halus,   long  besieged,   had  ^^^ 
submitted  to  the  united  arms  of  Parmenio  and>«cu8the 
his  own.     Fresh  troops  had  arrived  from  Ma-  mS^® 
cedon.     The  Athenians  were  appeased;    the 
Lacedaemonians  had  retired;  the  Phocians  were 
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CHAP,  imposed  on ;  the  Thessalians,  Thebans,  and  Lo^ 
XXXV.  ^  crians,  were  Mady  to  follow  his  standard.  One 
obstacle  only  remained,  and  that  easy  to  be  sur- 
mounted. Phaleucus,  who  commanded  eight 
thousand  mercenaries,  still  kept  possession  of 
Nicsa.  But  a  man  who  had  betrayed  the  inte- 
rest of  his  own  republic,  could  not  be  very  obsti- 
nate in  defending  the  cause  of  Greece.  Philip 
entered  into  a  negociation  with  him,  in  order  to 
get  possession  of  Nicaea^,  without  which  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  pass  the  Thermo- 
pylas ;  and  while  this  transaction  was  going  for- 
ward, wrote  repeated  letters  to  the  Athenians, 
full  of  cordiality  and  affection, 
pi^  He  suspected  the  dangerous  capriciousness  of 

coottnuin  a  people  whose  security  might  yet  be  alarmed ; 
designs  in  and  whosc  Opposition  might  still  prove  fatal  to 
^***^"^3^'  his  designs,  should  they  either  march  forth  to  the 
straits,  or  command  their  admiral  Proxenus, 
who  was  stationed  in  the  Opuntian  gulph,  be- 
tween Locris  and  Euboea,  to  intercept  the  Mace- 
donian convoys ;  for,  the  frontiers  both  of  Phocis 
and  Thessaly  having  long  lain  waste  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sacred  war,  Philip  received  his 
provisions  chiefly  by  sea.  The  seasonable  profes- 
sions of  friendship,  contained  in  the  King^s  letters, 
not  only  kept  the  Athenians  fh)m  listening  to 
the  remonstrances  (^Demosthenes,  but  prevailed 
on  them  to  send  northward  that  orator,  together 
with  jEschines,  and  several  others,  whose  advice 
and  assistance  Philip  affected  to  desire  in  settling 
the  arduous  business  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

^  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  p.  455. 
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EXemosfhenes  hslw  through  the  artifice  of  his  c  H  A  r 
enemies,  for  withdrawing  him,  at  this  important  s^^^ 
crisis,  from  his  duty  in  the  assembly ;  he  there-) 
fore  absolutely  refUsed  the  commission.  uEs- 
chines,  on  pretence  of  sickness,  staid  at  home  to 
watch  and  counteract  the  measures  of  his  rival. 
The  other  ambassadors  departed,  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  Philip,  and  the  orders  of  their 
republic^  and  in  hopes  of  seeing  a  treaty  fulfilled, 
which,  they  had  been  taught  to  believe,  would 
be  attended  with  consequences  equally  advanta* 
geous  and  honourable.  ^ 

While  the  ambassadors  travelled  through  Eu-  Disasters ' 
boea,  in  their  way  to  join  the  King  of  Macedon^  cusandlbfi 
they  learned,   to  their  utter  astonishment,  the  ^o^^owers. 
wonderful    events    that  had  been  transacted. 
Phaleucus    had    been  persuaded  to   evacuate  ^ 

Nica^a.  He  retired  towards  Peloponnesus,  and 
embarked  at  Corinth,  with  a  view  to  sail  to  Italy, 
where  he  expected  to  form  an  establishment. 
But  the  capricious  and  ungovernable  temper  of 
his  followers  compelled  him  to  make  a  descent  on 
the  coast  of  Elis.  After  this  they  re^mbarked, 
and  sailed  to  Crete,  where  their  invasion  proved 
fatal  to  their  generaL  Having  returned  to  the 
Peloponnesus,  they  were  defeated  by  the  Elians 
and  Arcadians.  The  greater  part  of  those  who 
survived  the  battle  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  by  whom  they  were  shot  with  surows  of 
precipated  from  rocks.  A  feeble  remnant  es* 
cf^ed  to  their  ships,  but  perished  soon  afterwards 
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CHAP,  in  an  insurrection  which  they  had  exdted,  or  fb* 
xxxy.^  mented,  in  the  isle  of  Sicily.    The  destruction 
of  this  numerous  body  of  men  is  ascribed  by  an* 
cient  historians  ^  to  the  Divine  vengeance  which 
pursued  their  sacrilege  and  impiety.     It  is  asto- 
nishing that  those  superstitious  writers  did  not 
reflect  on  the  swifter  and  more  terrible  destruc- 
tion that  overtook  the  whole  Phocian  nation,  by 
whom  the  wickedness  of  Phaleucus  and  his  foL 
lowers  had  been  so  recently  condemned ;  and  by 
whom,  had  not  power  been  wanting,  it  would 
have  been  punished  with  an  exemplary  rigour. 
^^of  die     ^^P  having  passed  the  straits  of  Thermopylae, 
Amphic-    was  received  by  the  Phocians  as  their  deliverer. 
Snst      He  had  promised  to  plead  their  cause  before  the 
Phocis;      Amphictyonic  council,  to  the  decisions  of  which 
that  credulous  people  consented  to  submit,  well 
knowing  that  a  prince  who  entered  Greece  at  the 
headof  a  numerous  army  might  easily  controul  the 
resolutions  of  the  Amphictyons,  andfondly  believ* 
ing  that  prince  to  be  their  friend.  The  deputies  of 
Athens  had  not  yet  arrived;  those  of  the  southern 
republics  had  not  even  been  summoned.    The 
Locrians,  Thebans,  and  Thessalians,  alone  com- 
posed the  assembly  that  was  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Phocis }  acountry  which  they  had  persecuted  with 
relentless  hostility  in  a  war  of  ten  years.    The 
sentence  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
'  cruel  resentment  of  the  judges.    It  was  decreed 
that  the  Phocians  should  be  excluded  from  the 
general  confederacy  of  Greece,  and  for  ever  de-^ 
prived  of  the  right  to  send  representatives  to  the 
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council  of  Amphictyons ;  that  their  arms  and  chap. 
horses  should  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  Apollo ;  i^^^^\ 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  keep  possession 
of  their  lands,  but  compelled  to  pay  annually 
from  their  produce  the  value  of  sixty  thousand 
talents,  till  they  had  completely  indemnified  the 
temple ;  that  their  cities  should  be  dismantled, 
and  reduced  to  distinct  villages,  containing  no 
more  than  sixty  houses  each,  at  the  distance  of  a 
furlong  firom  each  other;  and  that  the  Corin- 
thians, who  had  recently  given  them  some  as- 
sistance,  should  therefore  be  deprived  of  the 
presidency  at  the  Pythian  games;  which  im- 
portant prerogative,  together  with  the  superin«« 
tenden^e  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  as  well  as  the 
right  of  sufirage  in  the  Amphictyonic  council, 
lost  by  the  Phocians,  should  thenceforth  be 
transferred  to.  the  King  of  Macedon.  It  was 
decreed  that  the  Amphictyons,  having  made  ef« 
fectual  these  regulations,  should  next  proceed  to 
procure  all  due  repairs  and  expiations  to  the 
temple,  and  should  exert  their  wisdom  and  their 
power  to  establish,  on  a  solid  foundation,  the 
tranquillity  and  happiness  of  Greece.  ^ 

This  extraordinary  decree,  when  communis  ^^^  -^ 
rated  to  the  Phocians,  filled  that  miserable  people  *^^^ 
with  such  terror  and  dismay,  as  rendered  them  by  the 
totally  incapable  of  acting  with  vigour  or  with  ^J^*^ 
union.    They  took  not  any  common  measures  for  oipnp. 
repelling  the  invader ;  a  few  cities  only,  more  a!c.  mt. 
daring  than  the  rest,  endeavoured,  with  unequal 
strength,  to  defend  their  walls,  their  temples, 

^  Diodor.  I.  xvi.  c.  59.  et  seq. 
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CHAP,  and  the  revered  tombs  of  their  ancestors.  Their 
feeble  resistance  was  soon  overcome ;  all  opposi- 
tion ceased^  and  the  Macedonians  proceeded  to 
execute  the  will  of  the  Amphictyonic  council 
with  inflexible  cruelty,  and  with  such  undis- 
turbed order  and  silence  as  seemed  more  dread- 
ful than  the  tumultuary  ravages  of  the  fiercest 
war.  Without  dropping  a  tear,  or  heaving  a 
sigh,  since  the  smallest  mark  of  regret  was  con- 
strued into  an  obstinacy  of  guilt,  the  wretched 
Phocians  beheld  the  destruction  of  their  ancient 
monuments  and  trophies,  their  proud  ¥ralls  le- 
velled with  the  ground,  the  fertile  banks  of  the 
divine  Cephissus  covered  with  ruin  and  desola- 
tion, and  the  venerable  cities  of  Daulis,  Peno- 
peus,  Lilaea,  and  Hyampolis,  which  had  flou- 
rished above  nine  centuries  in  splendour  and 
prosperity,  and  which  will  ever  flourish  in  the 
song  of  Homer,  so  totally  burned  or  demolished 
as  scarcely  to  leave  a  vestige  of  their  existence.  *• 
After  this  terrible  havoc  of  whatever  they  posr 
sessed  most  valuable  and  respected,  the  inha- 
bitants were  driven  like  herds  of  cattle  to  the 
settlements  allotted  for  them,  and  compelled  to 
cultivate  their  paternal  fields  for  the  benefit  of 
merciless  and  unthankful  masters.  At  the  dis^ 
tance  of  three  years,  traveUers,  who  passed 
through  Phocis  to  visit  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
melted  with  compassion,  or  shuddered  with  hor- 
ror, at  the  sight  of  such  piteous  and  unexampled 
devastation.  They  turned  their  reluctant  eyes 
from  the  shattered  ruins  of  a  country  and  a 

**  PattMuiias  in  Phocic  et  Diodoru^,  1.  xvi.  c.  59.  et  beq. 
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people  once  so  illustrious;  the  youth,  alid  men  of  c  HAP, 
full  age,  had  either  perished  in  the  war,  or  been  J^^^\ 
dragged  into  captivity;  the  populous  cities  were 
no  more ;  and  the  villages  were  thinly  inhabited 
by  women,  children,  and  wretched  old  men, whose 
silent  but  emphatic  expressions  of  deep-rooted 
misery  exceeded  all  power  of  words  to  describe.  ®* 

The  unexpected  news  of  these  melancholy  The  news 
events  reached  Athens  in  five  dajrs*     The  people  evemf^ 
were  then  assembled  in  the  Piraeus  to  examine  p'oduc© 
the  state  of  their  harbours  and  shipping.     The  tion  in 
dreadful  intelligence  filled  them  with  consterna-  ^^^^ 
tion.    They  imagined  that  they  already  beheld 
the  destructive  armies  of  Macedon  and  Thessaly^ 
excited  by  the  inveterate  hostility  of  Thebes^ 
pouring  in  upon  their  northern  frontier,  and  over* 
whelming  the  whole  country  with  havoc  and  de» 
solation.     A  decree  immediately  passed,  at  the 
motion  of  Callisthenes,  which  marked  the  utmost 
danger  and  dismay.     It  was  resolved,  "  that  the 
Athenians,  who  usually  resided  in  the  country, 
should  be  summoned  to  the  defence  of  the  city ; 
that  those^  within  the  distance  of  twelve  miles 
round,  should,  along  with  their  persons,  trans- 
port their  most  valuable  efiects  into  the  city  or 
the  Piraeus;  that  those,  at  a  greater  distance, 
should  respectively  convey  themselves  and  their 
property  to  the  nearest  fortresses,  particularly 
Eleusis,  Phyl6,  Aphidna,  Sunium,  the  principal 
places  of  strength  in  the  Attic  tenitory.**  ^^ 

This  decree  shews,  that  terror  was  the  first  phiiip     - 

writes  the 
"  Deroosthen.  et  uSschin.  de  falsa  I^gat.  et  de  Coran. 
^  Demosthen.  de  falsa  L^at.  sect.  ^0. 
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CHAP,  movement  of  the  Athenians:  but  vraeeance  was 
1^^^  'j  the  second.    Reluctantly  cooped  up  within  their 
Atheoians  walls  they  Called  aloud  for  arms :  levies  were 
▼e^^.^    prepared  for  the  relief  of  Phocis ;  and  their  ad- 
from  what  ™"^  Proxeuus,  who  had  lately  returned  from 
be  bad      the  neighbouring  coast,  was  ordered  again  to 
^^^    direct  his  course  towards  that  country.     The 
King  of  Macedon  was  duly  attentive  to  those 
transactions,  of  which  he  had  been  regularly  in- 
formed by  his  emissaries.     He  therefore  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Athenians,  in  that  style  of  superi* 
ority  which  the  success  of  his  policy  and  of  his 
arms  justly  entitled  him  to  assume.    After  ac- 
quainting them  with  his  treatment  of  the  Pho- 
cians,  he  mentions  his  being  informed  of  their 
preparations  for  supporting  that  impious  people, 
who  were  not  included  in  the  treaty  of  peace  re- 
cently signed  and  ratified  between  Athens  and 
Macedon.     He  exhorts  them  to  lay  aside  this 
unwarrantable    design,  which    could  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  shew  the  iniquity  and  ex^ 
travagance  of  their  conduct,  in  arming  against  a 
prince,  with  whom  they  had  so  lately  concluded 
an  alliance.    "  But  if  you  persist,  know  that  we 
are  prepared  for  repelling  your  hostilities  with 
vigour.*' 
Tbe  Atbe.      This  mortifying  letter  was  received  at  the  same 
JIjJ^JJ^  time  that  the  Athenian  ambassadors  returned  from 
for  re-       Euboea,  and  brought  such  accounts  of  the  de- 
fugitive      struction  of  the  Phocians,  that  it  appeared  scarcely 
Phocians.  possible  to  afford  them  any  relief.    All  that  re- 
mained, was  to  save,  from  the  cruel  vengeance  of 
their  enemies,  the  miserable  wreck  of  that  unfor- 
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tunate  community.  The  Athenians  passed  a  de-  chap. 
cree  for  receiving  the  fugitives  with  kindness,  ^^^^• 
and  for  providing  them  with  settlements  in 
Attica,  or  in  the  foreign  dependencies  of  the 
republic  i  a  resolution  which,  though  it  was 
founded  on  the  most  evident  duties  of  gratitude 
and  humanity  towards  ancient  and  faithful  allies, 
gave  great  offence  to  the  inexorable  wrath  of  the 
Thessalians  and  Thebans.  ® 

Amidst  these  transactions,  the  Macedonian 
partisans,  and  especially  ^schines  and  Philo-  ^^j^ 
crates,  whose  vain  assurances  had  been  attended  fgunstthe 
with  such  fatal  effects,  had  just  cause  to  dread  venmnce 
the  resentment  of  their  country.     The  former,  q^^^ 
who  had  been  the  principal  agent  in  this  dis-  foes; 
graceful  scene  of  intrigue  and  delusion,  no  longer 
affected  sickness ;   he  forgot  the  threatenings 
denounced  against  him  by  Thebes;  he  disre- 
garded the  Athenian  decree,  prohibiting  any 
citizen  to  stir  from  the  walls  ;  and  having  waited 
for,  and  beheld  the  destruction  of  the  Phocians 
with  as  much  indifference,  if  we  may  believe  liis 
adversary,  as  he  would  have  seen  the  conclusion 
of  any  ordinary  afiair,  which  concerned  merely 
his  pecuniary  interest,  he  repaired  to  Philip  to 
receive  the  wages  of  his  iniquity,     j^schines 
accounts  for  his  journey  at  this  time  by  a  more 
honourable  but  less  probable  cause,  the  desire  of 
saving  the  feeble  and  unhappy  remnant  of  the 
Phocian  nation,  who  were  persecuted  to  extre- 

*9  Demosthen.  et  ^schin.  de  falsa  Legat.  sect  30. 
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CHAP,  mity  by  the  barbarous  vengeance  of  their  Gre-^ 
xxxv.^  ^jg^jj  fQgg^  ^^^  protected,  at  the  intercession  of 
the  Athenian  orator,  by  the  clemency  or  com- 
passion of  the  Macedonians.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  .Xschines,  in  order  to  gam  merit 
with  his  countrymen,  whose  resentment  he  had 
so  highly  provoked,  opposed  an  inhuman  reso- 
lution of  precipitating  from  rocks  all  those  of 
the  Phocians  who  had  attained  .  the  age  of 
puberty.  But  the  King  of  Macedon,  whose 
character  was  not  i^iturally  flagitious,  or  cruel 
without  necessity,  must,  of  his  own  accord,  have 
been  inclined  to  avert  such  an  atrocious  and 
bloody  sentence,  which  would  have  ruined  his 
fame,  without  promoting  his  interest, 
and  the  This  conclusion  appears  the  more  probable, 

^nrtthc  since,  we  are  assured,  that,  upon  the  same  prin- 
Th1h21°^  ciple,  but  with  far  less  success,  he  assumed  the 
protection  of  the  oppressed  Boeotians.  Orcho- 
menus,  Coronae,  Hyampolis,  with  other  cities  of 
less  note  in  Boeotia,  were,  in  consequence  of  the 
ruin  of  their  Phocian  allies,  again  subjected  to 
the  dominion  of  Thebes;  a  republic,  always 
haughty  and  unrelenting,  whose  magistrates  on 
this  occasion  prepared  to  treat  the  rebels  with 
more  than  usual  severity.  Philip  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  injured  with  a  generous  ardour, 
extremely  disagreeable  to  the  Thebans.  His 
humanity,  whether  real  or  affected,  was  loudly 
extolled  by  his  partisans  in  most  republics  of 
Greece.  It  redounded,  however,  more  to  his 
own  glory,  than  to  the  benefit  of  the  afflicted 
Boeotians  ;  who,  being  expelled  from  their  own 
17*  • 
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pouiitry  by  the  intolerable  oppression  of  Theban  c  H  A  f, 
tjranny,  sought  refuge  in  the  compassionate  ^^^^ 
bosom  of  Athens.  ^ 

Having  finished  the  sacred  war  in  a  manner  Macedun 
so  favourable  to  his  own  interest*  and  ambition,  by^^^ 
Philip  convened  the  members  of  the  Amphic-  Amphic- 
tyonic  council,  to  the  number  of  two  hundredi  memb^  of 
and  assisted  in  the  hjrmns,  prayers,  and  sacrifices,  [^^^y. 
offered  to  Apollo,  in  acknowledgement  of  his  oiymp. 
divine  protection  of  their  councils  and  arms.  a?c.346. 
The  name  of  the  pious  King  of  Macedon,  who 
had  been  the  principal  instrument  of  their  sue* 
cess,  resounded  in  the  sacred  Paeans  sung  in 
honour  of  the  God.     The  Amphictyons  ratified 
all  the  transactions  of  that  prince,  erected  his 
j^tatue  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  acknow- 
ledged, by  a  solemn  decr^,   the  kingdom  of 
Macedon  as  the  principal  member  of  the  Hel- 
lenic body.^     Philip  at  the  same  time  appointed 
deputies  to  preside  at  the  Pythian  games^  the 
celebration  of  which  was  nearly  approaching, 
and  to  which  most  of  the  Grecian  states  had 
already  sent  their  representatives.    The  Athe- 
nians, stung  with  indignation  and  regret,   ab- 
stained from  this  festival.     An   embassy  was 
therefore  dispatched  to  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Amphictyons,  requiring  their  concurrence  with 
measures    recently    embraced  by  the  general 
council  of  Greece ;  and  remonstrating  against 
their  displeasure  at  the  aggrandisement  of  a 
prince  with  whom  they  had  so  lately  contracted 
an  alliance. 

^  Demosthen.  et  iEschin.  de  iiilsa.  sect.  Lcgat.  20. 
•s  Diodor.  I.  xvi.  p.  60. 
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CHAP.      The  deliberations  of  the  Athenian  assembly, 

XXXV 

*-  i-',--,/-^  on  this  occasion^  shewed  the  full  extent  of  their 
Eren  tRe    q^^  folly,  and  evinced  the  consummate  policy 
admit  this  of   Philip.    They  acknowledged,  with  dejec- 
pretennon.  ^^^  ^^^  anguish,  that  they  had  neglected  the 
many  opportunities  presented  them  by  the  favour 
of  Heaven,  for  repressing  the  ambition  of  their 
rival  J  that  the  time  of  acting  with  vigour  and 
boldness  was  now  no  more,  that  the  cause  of 
Greece  was  an  empty  name,  since  the  Greeks 
surrendered  their  dignity  to  the  King  of  Mace- 
don  i  and  that  it  became  their  own  republic  to 
consult  rather  its  safety  than  its  honour,  and  to 
maintain  peace  with  a  monarch  against  whom 
they  were  by  no  means  prepared  to  wage  war* 
Even  Demosthenes*  recommended  this  reso- 
lution; lest,  says  he,  we  should  offend  those 
now  assembled,  who  call  themselves  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  and  thus  excite  a  general  war  against  our«- 
selves.     The  Thebans,  beside  ancient  causes  of 
quarrel  with  us,  are  incensed  at  our  harbouring 
their  exiles ;  the  Locrians  and  Thessalians  resent 
our  protecting  the  Phocians ;  the  Argives,  the 
Messenians  and  Megalopolitans,  are  displeased 
at  our  concurring  with  the  views  of  Laceda^ 
mon.     If  we  refuse  the  demands  of  Philip 
and   the   Amphictyons,    they  may  assault  us 
with  the  combined  arms  of  all  those  states, 
which  we  are  totally  unable  to  resist     One 
point,  therefore,  is  necessary,  the  continuance 
of  the  present  peace ;  not  that  it  is  so  very  ex- 
cellent, or  so  worthy  of  you ;  but,  of  what  kind 
soever  it  may  be,  it  were  more  for  the  interest  of 

••  Demosthen.  tic  Rice, 
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your  affairs,  that  it  never  had  beeii  concluded,  c  H  A  p. 
than  that  now,  when  it  is  concluded,  you  should  v^f^Il/ 
infringe  it.  This  opinion  was  universally  ap- 
proved :  Macedon  was  acknowledged  a  member 
of  the  Grecian  confederacy ;  and  Isocrates,  an 
Athenian  of  the  highest  merit  and  reputation, 
addressed  a  discourse  to  Philip,  in  which  he  ex- 
horted him  to  disdain  inglorious  victories  over 
hi&  countrymen  and  friends,  to  employ  his  au- 
thority to  extinguish  for  ever  the  animosities  of 
Greece,  and  to  direct  the  united  efllbrts  of  that 
country,  of  which  Macedon  now  formed  a  part, 
against  the  wealth  and  effeminacy  of  Persia,  its 
ancient  and  natural  enemy.  ^ 

Whether  these  exhortations  proceeded  from 
the  virtuous  simplicity  which  did  not  suspect,  or 
from  the  insinuating  and  artful  policy  which, 
though  it  suspected,  hoped  to  avert,  the  hostile 
projects  ^  of  Macedon,  the  measures  of  Philip 
were,  doubtless,  taken  with  too  much  care,  and 
his  plans  founded  too  deep  and  firm,  to  be  shaken 
by  the  specious  eloquence  of  a  rhetorician.  He 
had  long  meditated  the  invasion  of  Asia :  the 
conquest  of  the  Persian  empire  was  an  object  that 
mi^t  well  tempt  his  ambition ;  but  neither  his 
own  passions,  nor  the  argiunents  of  other  men, 
could  hasten,  retard,  or  vary  his  undeviating  pro- 
gress in  a  system  which  could  only  be  completed 
by  consolidating  his  ancient,  before  he  attempted 
new  conquests. 

^  Isocrat.  OFat.  Philipp. 

*"  See  the  life  of  Isocrates,  prefixed  to  my  translation  of  his  works. 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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Famtdation  of  PhiUppopolis  and  Cabyla. — PMKp's  Expe-- 
dition  to  lUyria.  —  j^exandet  receiixs  the  Persian  Am^ 
bassadort.  —  Affkits  ff  Greece.  —  Demosthenes  Kmmute 
the  Designs  qfPhiiip^s  Exped&io1%s  tothePekponnesHs 
—  to  Epirus — to  Thrace,  i—- Diopeithes  opposes  him 
with  Vigour.  —  The  Athenians  recover  Eubcea. — Siege 
of  Perinthus.  —  Philip's  Letter  to  the  At/ienians.  —  JSr- 
peditions  of  Chares  —  of  Phocion  —  'vsAo  retrieves  the 
Athenian  Affairs  in  Thrace^  —  Phitifs  Scythian  tlape- 
dition. -^^  The  Incendiary  Antipkon.  --^  Philip^ s  Inh 
trigues  embroil  the  Ajffairs  of  Greece.  —  The  fhird  Sa^ed 
War.  —  Philip  Gerteral  qf  the  Amphietyotts.  —^Cot^fede^ 
racy  against  that  Prince.  —  He  ieh:es  MaUba.  —  BaUle 
<^  CherdruBa.  —  His  Moderation  in  Victory.,  —  De-- 
mosthene^s  Oration  in  Honour  of  Ike  Slain. 


CHAP.  From  his  intriffues>  Philip  had  derived  more  im* 

XXXVI  t 

portant  advantages  than  he  could  have  gained 
by  a  long  series  of  victories.  TOie  con<jii63t  t>f 
Greece  was  his  objiect ;  hfe  bad  taken  many  pre- 
liminary nifeasures  towards  effecting  this  purpose ; 
while  his  conduct,  so  far  from  exciting  th^  ^sl^ 
lousy  of  those  fierce  republics,,  acquired  their 
admiration  and  gratitude.  Instead  of  rousii^ 
the  dangprous  resentment  of  states  whicli  he  was 


Philip 

evacuates 

Greece; 

Olyinp. 

cvfii.  4. 

A.C.54S. 
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ambitious  to  subdue,  Philip  disarmed  tbe  hoBti-  CHAP, 
lity  of  Athens,  and  threatened  with  the  yen-  ^^^xvi. 
geance  of  combined  Greece,  the  only  republic 
that  appeared  forward  to  obstruct  his  designs* 
It  seemed  high  time>  therefore,  to  withdraw  his 
army  ;  to  set  bounds,  for  the  present,  to  his  own 
triumphs ;  nor  to  attempt,  with  danger,  effecting 
by  premature  force,  what  might  be  safely  accom^ 
plished  by  seasonable  policy.  Before  evacuating 
Greece,  he  took  care  to  place  a  strong  garrison  in 
Nicaea,  which  might  thenceforth  secure  his  free 
passage  through  the  straits  of  Thermopylae. 
Macedonian  troops  occupied  the  principal  cities 
of  Thessaly,  and  the  strongest  posts  of  Phocis. 
He  conducted  with  him  into  Macedon  eleven 
thousand  Phocian  captives;  an  acquisition  which 
he  regarded  as  not  the  least  valuable  fruits  of 
his  success  ;  and  of  which,  on  his  return  home, 
he  determined  immediately  to  avail  himself 

Tlie  warlike  tribes  of  Thrace,  though  often  foundg 
vanquished,  had  never  been  thoroughly  subdued.  poUs^d 
In  order  to  bridle  the  dangerous  fury  of  those  ^^y^i 
northern  barbarians,  Philip  built  two  cities,  Phi- 
Uppopolis  and  Cabyla^,  the  first  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  country,  on  the  confines  of 
mount  RhodopS,  the  second  towards  the  east,  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Hsemus,  v^sont  an  hundred 
and  fifty  mfle?  distant  fixnn  each  other,  and 
almost  equaHy  remote  from  the  Macedonian 
capital.    The  Hiocian  captives,  blended  with  a 

*  Strabo>  ].  vii.  p.  118. 
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CHAP,  due  proportion  of  Macedonian   subjects.   Well 
^^^%  provided  with  arms  for  their  defence,  were  sent 
to  people  and  cultivate  those  new  settlements, 
whose  flourishing  conditions  soon  exceeded  the 
plants  a     expectation  of  their  founder.     At  the  same  time, 
ftfeof  Philip  planted  a  colony  .in  the  isle  of  Thasos, 
Thasos.     which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Athenians ; 
but  that  people  having  already  lost  possession  of 
the  gold  mines  at  Philippi,  on  the  neighbouring 
coast  of  Thrace,  seemed  now  so  indifierent  about 
the  possession  of  Thasos,  that  their  transports 
were  employed  in  conveying  the  Macedonians 
thither.  ^ 
Hisexpe-        In  such  Occupations,  chiefly,  Philip  employed 

i Hyria  T  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  '^^  peacc,  not  neglecting  to  com- 
qiymp.  plete  the  ornaments  of  his  capital ;  for  which  pur- 
"c.  344.  pose  he  boi  rowed,  as  formerly,  large  sums  of  money 
from  the  richest  citizens  of  Greece.-  The  year 
following  he  made  an  expedition  into  lUyria,  and, 
at  the  expence  of  that  country,  extended  liis  do- 
minions from  the  lake  Lychnidus  to  the  Ionian 
sea.  This  district,  about  sixty  miles  in  breadth, 
was  barbarous  and  uncultivated,  but  contained 
valuable  salt-mines,  which  had  occasioned  a  bloody 
war  between  two  neighbouring  tribes.  While  Phi- 
lip  was  absent  in  Illyria,  an  embassy  arrived  from 
Ochus,  King  of  Persia,  who,  alarmed  by  the  mag- 
nificent  reports  of  the  growing  greatness  of  Mace- 
don,  sent  the  most  trusty  of  his  ministers,  that,  un« 
derpretenceofofferingto  Philip  thefriendship  and 
alliance  of  the  Great  King,  they  might  exaftiine 

'  Demosth,  de  Haloneso. 
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with  their  own  eyes  the  strength  and  resources  chap. 
of  a  monarchy  which  were  represented  as  so  \^^^^^\ 
formidable. 

In  the  absence  of  his  father,  the  young  Alex-  ^^^^  , 
ander  did  the  honours  of  the  court ;  and  it  is  wn  Alex- 
said,  that,  during  an  entertainment  given  to  the  ^^^!^ 
Persian  ambassadors,  the  prince,  who  had  not  Persian 
yet  reached  his  twelfth  year,   discovered  such  do^f^" 
manly  and  premature  wisdom,  as  already  an- 
nounced the  dawn  of  a  very  extraordinary  cha- 
racter.®    Among  other   questions,   that  could 
not  have  been  expected  from  his  age,  he  inquired 
into  the  nature  of  the  Pei'sian  government,  and 
art  6f  wir;  the  genius  and  disposition  of  the 
reigning  sovereign ;  the  distance  of  his  capital 
from  the  coast,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  inter- 
vening roads.  *    Such  inquiries,  whatever  talents 
they  announced  in  the  young  prince,  seem  to 
prove  that  the  conquest  of  Persia  had  been  a 
frequent  subject  of  conversation  between  Alex- 
ander and  his  instructors ;  and  that  an  unbounded 
ambition   had  already  taken  possession  of  his 
youthful  mind.    The  ambassadors  heard  him  with 
astonishment,  and  exclaimed  with  that  freedom 

3  Plutarch  (in  Alexand.)  expresses  himself  strongly  on  this  sub* 
ject:  **  irt  ciccxyss  (the  ambassadors)  aov^civ,  kcu  rnv  Xeyo/tcnp^ 
♦tXnnrs  Jdwrifra  fii|8cy  ifY*"^^  »P«*  '"P'  '''^  weuios  6pijn\v  km  firya- 
AovporyiMWip^.^— -Read  /ccyoXi^vxiay,  and  then  the  sentence  may 
be  literally  exphuned  :  ^  So  the  ambassadors  wondered,  and  thought 
nothing  of  the  famed  abilities  of  Philip^  compared  with  the  spirit  and 
magnanimity  of  his  son.'**  I  recollect  not  having  met  with  /teya- 
Ampay/toawn  in  the  writers  of  the  Socratic  age ;  but  it  is  a  good  word 
to  mark  the  character  of  a  person  **  who  busies  himself  about  ^eat 
objects." 

*  Plut«  in  Alexand. 
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which  SO  wonderfully  distinguishes  the  puUic 
transactions  of  ancient,  firom  those  of  modem 
times,  ^  Ours  is  a  rich  and  powerful,  but  this  wiU 
be  truly  a  wise  and  great  King/*  * 

Philip  had  no  sooner  returned  from  Blyria, 
than  he  made  an  excursion  to  Thessaly,  and 
finally  settled  the  afiairs  of  that  distracted  coun- 
try ;  having  taken  on  himself  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  revenue,  and  having  divided  the 
territory  into  four  separate  governments,  in  order 
to  weaken  the  force  of  opposition,  and  to  render 
the  whole  province  more  patient  and  submissive 
under  the  dominion  of  Macedcm.  *  While  Philip 
was  thus  employed  in  Thessaly,  his  agents  were 
not  less  active  in  confirming  the  Macedonian  au- 
thority in  the  isle  of  Eubcca.  Nor  was  he  satis- 
fied with  securing  his  former  acquisitions;  he 
aspired  at  new  conquests.  The  barren  and  rocky 
territory  of  Megara  divided,  by  an  extent  of  only 
ten  miles,  the  frontier  of  Bceotia  from  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth.  The  industrious  and  frugal  sim- 
plicity of  this  littie  republic  could  not  defend 
its  virtue  against  the  corrupt  influence  of  the 
Macedonian.  ^  Philip  gained  a  party  at  Megara, 
which  he  cultivated  with  peculiar  care ;  because, 
being  already  master  of  Bceotia,   Phocis,  and 


*  I  httw  used  a  little  freedom  with  the  woids  of  Plutarch,  At  i 
«ui  irot  fiaaiXmn  futyar  A  Sc  ^/im-^pos  irA«r«w.  Piut  Orat.  ii.  de 
Fortuo.  Alezand. 

*  DeoMMdi.  Philipp.  lii. 

7  Demoith.  de  falsa  Legatione,  &  Philii^  Hi.  In  PhiHpp.  i¥.  he 
speaks  as  if  Philip  had  made  some  opes  attempt  against  Megara,  Hi 
which  he  had  failed:  towtijj  (scil.  EvCsias)  o?ity9»pei»anis,  Urfopa 
loAtp  wupofuKpoy,  p.  54. 
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Thesaaly»  the  narrow  territory  of  the  Megari^ns  chap. 
formed  the  chief  obstacle  to  his  free  passage  w^II/ 
into  th^  Peloponqesus,  the  afiairs  of  which^  at 
this  jupeture,  particularly  attracted  liis  regard* 

TTie  lAcedaemoniana,  r^ulsed  by  Philip,  whom  phiiip  ^^^ 
they  had  condescended  to  solicit,  rejected  by  P''^*^ 
the  Phocians,  whom  they  oflbred  to  assist,  and  TDfenor 
having  lost  all  hopes  of  obtaining  the  guardian^  ^oAhe 
ship  of  the  Delphic  temple,  totally  deserted  a  Pei^ion- 
3cene  of  action,  in  which  they  could  expect  ^nstthe 
neither  profit  nor  honour,  and  confined  their  ^Tof 
politics  and  their  arms  within  the  narrow  circle  SpiirMt 
of  their  own  peninsula.    For  almost  two  years, 
Archidamus  had  laboured  y^ith  undivided  atten- 
tion, and  with  liis  usual  address  and  activity,  to 
'extend  the  pretensions  and  the  power  of  Sparta 
over  the  territories  of  Messen^,  Argoa»  and  Ar- 
cadia*    His  measures,  panned  with  prudence, 
and  conducted  with  vigour,  were  attended  with 
success,  though  the  inhabitants  of  the  dependent 
provinces  bore  with  much  regret  and  indigna- 
tion the  yoke  of  a  republic  which  they  had  for- 
merly spumed  as  oppre^ve  and  intolerable. 
Their  murmurs  and  discpntents  were  inflamed 
into  hostility  by  the  Thebans,  eternal  enemies 
to  Sparta,  and  at  that  time  closely  allied  with 
the  King  of  Macedon.     To  this  monarch  the 
Thebans  applied,  requesting  him  npt  to  permit 
the  destruction  of  their  confederates  in  the 
Peloponnesus.      The  intrigues  and  money  of 
Philip  had  abready  gained  him  a  considerable  in- 
fluence, in  that  country,  which  he  was  glad  of 
h  4 
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CHAR  an  opportunity  to  augment     To  justify  his  pro- 
xxx^.   ceedings  for  this  purpose,  he  procured  a  decree 
of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  requiring  him  to 
check  the  insolence  of  Sparta,  and  to  protect 
the  defenceless  communities  which  had  so  often 
been  the  victims  of  her  tyranny  and  cruelty. 
Encouraged  by  this  resolution  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  and  impelled  by  his  own  ambition,  Philip 
sent  troops  and  money  into  the  Peloponnesus^ 
and  prepared  to  march  thither  in  person,  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army.  ® 
The  Co-         These  transactions  excited  new  commotions 
preMre  to  ^^^  alarms  throughout  most  countries  of  Greece. 
interrupt    The  Corinthian s  ^  jealous  of  the  power  of  a 
™*^  '  prince,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  Phocian  .war, 
deprived  them  of  their  ancient  prerogatives  and 
honours,  and  who,  still  more  recently,  had  taken 
possession  of  Leucas,  a  city  in  Acamania,  and 
of  Ambracia  in  Epirus,  both  colonies  of  Corinth, 
determined  to  oppose  his  passage  into  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus.    Weapons  and  defensive  armour  were 
provided,  the  walls  and  fortifications  were  re- 
paired, mercenary  troops  were  levied,  the  citi- 
zens  exercised  in  arms,  the  whole  republic  glowed 
with  the  ardour  of  militaiy  preparation ;  inso- 
much  that  Diogenes  the  Cynic,   who  lost  no 
opportunity  to  deride  the  follies  of  his  con- 
temporaries,  beholding  with  just  contempt  the 
hurry  and  vain  bustle  of  the  effeminate  Corin- 
thians,  that  seemed. so  ill .  calculated  to  con- 
tend with  the  active  vigour  of  Philip,  began  to 

«  Demosth.  de  Pace.  •  Lucian  dc  Conscribend.  Histor. 
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roll  about  his  tub  '^  lest  he  should  be  the  only  chap. 
person  unemployed  in  so  busy  a  city,  xxxvi. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  meanwhile,  not  less  Negoda- 
alarmed,  but  always  better  prepared  for  war,  so-  aXm. 
licited  the  assistance  of  "Athens.  The  latter 
state  had  received  a  considerable  accession  of 
strength,  as  well  as  of  just  honour  and  respect, 
from  its  hospitable  reception  of  the  distressed 
exiles  from  Phocis  and  Bceotia.  It  derived  new 
consideration  and  lustre  from  the  general  con- 
gress of  ambassadors  from  Sparta,^  Thebes,  Ma- 
cedon,  Argos,  Messen6,  and  Arcadia,  who,  after 
a  long  interval  of  time,  again  condescended  to 
assert  their  respective  claims  before  the  Athenian 
assembly.  The  Lacedaemonians  represented  the 
league,  formed  against  themselves,  as  alike  dan- 
gerous to  Athens  and  to  Sparta ;  that  the  ambi- 
tion of  Phihp  would  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  par- 
tial conquest ;  his  imagination  already  grasped 
the  dominion  of  Greece  ;  and  now  was  the  only 
time  for  the  two  leading  republics,  who  had  ever 
mutually  assisted  each  other  in  seasons  of  cala- 
'mity,  to  make  a  firm  stand,  and  to  exert  their 
utmost  vigour  in  defence  of  tlieir  own  and  thepub- 
lic  safety,  so  shamefully  abandoned  by  the  The- 
bans,  and  by  the  mob  of  Peloponnesus.  "  The 
Thebans  joined  with  the  ministers  of  Philip  in 
exhorting  the  Athenians  to  adhere  strictly  to 

*^  Auct.  apud  Bnicker.  in  Vit.  Diogen.    He  has  collected  all  that 

18  written  for  and  against  the  tub  of  Diogenes.    Were  authors  less 

explicit,  the  moveable  habitation  of  this  philosopher  would  be  suffi* 

ciently  attested  by  ancient  monuments.    See  Winckelman,  d'Han- 

,  carvillc,  &c. 

**  OxXos  TltKtrtcoyrfiae.    lMH;rat.  in  Archidam. 
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CHAP,  their  treaty  of  peace  recently  concluded  with  that 
^^^^''  prince ;  th^y  endeavoured,  by  art  and  sophistry, 
tQ  varnish  or  to  palliatq  such  deeds  of  fraud  or 
violence  s^  could  not  be  altogether  denied ;  and 
laboured  with  the  utmost  assiduity  to  separate 
the  views  and  interests  of  Athens  and  Lacedae- 
mon  on  this  important  emergency.  The  ambas- 
sadors of  the  inferior  states  of  Peloponnesus 
loudly  complainedi  that  the  Athenians,  who  af- 
fected to  be  the  patrons  of  liberty,  should  favour 
the  views  of  Sparta,  which  had  so  long  been  the 
scourge  of  Greece.  They  represented  this  con- 
duct as  not  only  unjust  and  cruel,  but  contradic- 
tory and  absurd;  and  used  many  plausible 
arguments  to  deter  the  people  of  Athens,  who 
still  strenuously  apaerted  the  freedom  of  Bceotia, 
from  taking  such  a  part  in  the  present  quarrel, 
as  might  tend  to  rivet  the  chains  of  Peloponnesus. 
Artful  re-  The  Athenian  prators,  many  of  them  creatures 
SlS^fthe  ^f  Philip,  charged  their  countrymen  not  to  break 
Ma^o-  hastily  with  a  prince  with  whom  they  had  so  re- 
Sm!!i8^'  cently  concluded  an  alliance,  nor  imprudently 
AthcM.  renew  a^blpody  and  destructive  war,  out  of  which 
they  bad  been  l^ejy  extricated  with  so  much 
difficulty*  They  qbserved,  tljiat  although  the 
measures  of  Philip,  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  had  indeed  been  more  agreeable  to  the 
Theban^  than  to  the  Athenians,  he  had  consL- 
dered  himself  as  bound  in  justice  to  chastise  the 
sacrilege  of  the  Phocians,  Nor  was  he  altogether 
at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  inclinations  j  sur- 
rounded by  the  Thessalian  cavalry  and  the  The- 
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ban  infantry,  he  was  compelled  to  treat  the  ene-  chap. 
mies  of  those  states  with  a  severity  which  his  ^^xxvi. 
own  feelings  disapproved.  But  the  time  had  ar-  ^"^'"""^ 
rived,  when  he  might  act  with  more  indepen* 
dence  and  dignity ;  and  that,  could  any  credit 
be  given  to  report,  he  was  already  preparing  to 
rebuild  the  ruined  cities  of  Phocis,  and  to  fortify 
Elata^a,  on  the  frontier  of  that  territory,  by  which 
means  he  might  thenceforth  restr^  and  bridle 
the  insolent  cruelty  of  Thebes.  These  observ- 
ations, however  improbable,  received  great  force 
£x>m  the  peaceful,  or  rather  indolent  disposition 
of  the  people,  who,  though  they  hQard  with 
pleasure  those  who  magnified  their  ancient  gran- 
deur, and  inveighed  against  the  injustice  and  am- 
bition of  Philip,  were  averse  to  employ  either 
their  money,  or  their  personal  service,  in  such 
active  measures  as  could  alone  set  bounds  to 
the  Macedonian  encroachments.) 

Demosthenes,  last,  arose,  and  pronounced  a  Answered 
discourse,  which  the  King  of  Macedon  is  said  tq  ^^^^" 
have  read  with  a  mixture  of  terror  and  admir- 
ation. ^'    "  When  you  hear  described,  men  of 
Athens !  the  continual  hostilities  by  which  Philip 
violates  the  peace,  I  observe  that  you  approve 
the  equity  and  patriotism  of  those  who  support 
the  rights  of  the  republic :  but  while  nothing  is 
done  on  account  of  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
listen  to  such  speeches,  our  afl^rs  are  brought  to 
such  a  pass,  that  the  more  cleariiy  we  convict 
Philip  of  perfidy  towards  you,  and  of  hostile  de* 

»  Plat  in  Vit  Demosth.  in  lib.  dc  Deo.  Ofator. 
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CHAP,  signs  against  Greece,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
xxxvi.^  propose  any  seasonable  advice.  The  cause  of 
this  difficulty  is,  that  the  encroachments  of  am- 
bition must  be  repelled,  not  by  words  but  by 
deeds.  If  speeches  and  reasoning  sufficed,  we 
should  long  ere  now  have  prevailed  over  our  ad- 
versary. But  Philip  excels  in  actions  as  much 
as  we  do  in  arguments ;  and  both  of  us  obtain 
the  superiority  in  what  forms  respectively  the 
chief  object  of  our  study  and  concern  j  we  in  our 
assemblies,  Philip  in  the  field- 
He  ex-  <*  Immediately  afler  the  peace,  the  King  of 
El^lf^illf  Macedon  became  master  of  Phocis  and  Thermo- 
and  poinu  pylse,  and  made  such  an  use  of  these  acquisitions 
dangerous  as  suitcd  the  interest  of  Thebes^  not  of  Athens. 
fSijp^^^  Upon  what  principle  did  he  act  thus?  Because, 
governed  in  aU  his  proceedings,  not  by  the  love  of 
peace  or  justice,  but  by  an  insatiable  lust  of  power, 
he  saw  the  impossibility  of  bending  the  Athenians 
to  his  selfish  and  tyrannical  purposes.  He  knew 
that  the  loftiness  of  their  character  would  never 
stoop  to  private  considerations,  but  prefer  to  any 
advantage  that  he  might  ofier  them,  the  dictates  of 
justice  and  of  honour ;  and  that  neither  their  pene- 
tration, nor  their  dignity,^  could  ever  be  prevailed 
on  to  sacrifice  to  a  partial  and  temporary  interest; 
the  general  safety  of  Greece ;  but  that  they  would 
fight  for  each  member  of  the  confederacy  with  the 
same  zeal  as  for  their  own  walls.  The  Thebans 
he  judged  (and  he  judged  aright)  to  be  more 
amiable ;  he  knew  their  folly  and  their  meanness 
to  be  such,  that  provided  he  heaped  benefits  on 
themselves,  they  would  assist  him  to  enslave  their 

14 
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neighbours.     Upon  the  same  principle  he  now  chap. 
cultivates,  in  preference  to  yours,  the  friend-  ^^' 

ship  of  the  Messenians  and  Argives ;  a  circum- 
stance, Athenians  !   which   highly  redounds  to 
your  honour,  since  Philip  thus  declares  his  per- 
suasion,  that  you  alone   have  penetration  to 
discern,  and  virtue  to  oppose,  his  designs ;  tliat 
you  foresee  the  drifl  of  all  his  negociations  and 
wars,  and  are  determined  to  be  the  incorruptible 
defenders  of  the  common   cause.      Nor  is  it 
without  good  grounds  that  he  entertains  such  an 
honourable  opinion  of  you,  and  the  contrary  of 
the  Thebans  and  Argives.     When  the  liberties 
of  Greece  were  threatened  by  Persia,  as  they 
now  are  by  Macedon,  the  Thebans  basely  fol- 
lowed the  standard  of  the  invaders  j  the  Argives 
did  not  oppose  their  arms ;  while  the  magnani- 
mous patriots,  from  whom  you  are  descended, 
spurned  offers,  highly  advantageous,  made  them 
by  Alexander  of  Macedon,  the  ancestor  of  Philip, 
who  acted  as  the  ambassador  of  Persia;  and, 
preferring  the  public  interest  to  their  own,  pro- 
voked the  devastation  of  their  territory,  and  the 
destruction  of  their  capital,  and  perfoimed  in 
defence  of  Greece,  those  unrivalled  exploits  of 
heroism  which  can  never  be  celebrated  with  due 
praise.     For  such  reasons,  Philip  chooses  for  his 
allies,  Thebes,  Argos,  and  Messen^,  rather  than 
Athens  and  Sparta.    The  former  states  possess 
not  greater  resources  in  money,  fleets,  harbours, 
and  armies;  they  have  not  more  strength^  but 
less  virtue.    Nor  can  Philip  plead  the  justice  of 
their  pause ;    since,  if  Chaeroiiaea  and  Orcho- 
menlis  ar^e  justly  subject  to  Thebes,  Argos  and 
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OH  A  P.  Messen6  are  justly  subject  to  Lacedasmoti ;  nor 
xxxvt  could  it  be  equitable  to  enslave  the  inferior  cities 
of  Bc]cotia»  and  at  the  same  time  to  teach  those  of 
Peloponnesus  to  rebeL 

**  But  Philip  was  compelled  to  this  conduct 
(for  tbis  is  the  only  remaining  ailment  that  can 
be  allqy^ed  in  his  defence).  '  Suri*ounded  by 
the  Thessalian  cavalry  and  Theban  infantry,  be 
was  obliged  to  assist  allies  whom  he  distrusted^ 
and  to  concur  with  measures  which  he  disap^ 
proved.  Hence  the  severe  treatment  of  Phocis^ 
hence  the  cruel  servitude  of  Q^homenus  and 
Chdsronasa.  The  King  of  Macedon,  being  now 
at  lib^ty  to  consult  the  dictates  of  his  own  hu- 
manity and  justice,  is  desirous  to  re-establish  the 
republic  of  Phocis  5  and^  in  order  to  bridle  the 
insolence  of  Thebes,  actually  meditates  the  for- 
tifying of  Elataea.'  This^  indeed,  he  meditates, 
and  will  meditate  long.  But  he  does  not  medi^ 
tate  the  destruction  of  Lacedesmon.  For  this 
purpose  he  has  remitted  money,  he  has  sent  his 
mercenaries^  he  is  prepared,  himsdl>  to  march 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  His  present 
transactions  sufficiently  explain  the  motives  of 
his  past  conduct,  it  is  evident  ^at  he  acts 
from  system,  and  that  his  primdpal  batteries  are 
erected  against  Athens  itselH  How  can  it  be 
otherwise?  He  is  ambitious  to  rule  Greece) 
you  alone  are  able  to  thwart  his  measures^  He 
has  long  treated  you  unworthily  (  and  he  is  con* 
scious  of  his  injustice.  He  is  actualfy  eimtriving 
your  destruction,  and  h%  is  sensible  that  you  see 
tttfongh  his  designs*  For  ail  these  reasoi^  he 
knows  that  you  <lete9t  him,  and  th^  should  he 
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rtot  anticipate  your  hostility,  hfe  must  fall  a  victim  C  it  A  A 
to  your  just  vengeance.  Hence  he  is  ever  at^tive  .^^^^ 
and  alert,  watching  a  favourable  moment  of  as^ 
sault^  and  practising  on  the  stupidity  and  sdfhh- 
ness  of  the  Thet^ns  and  Peloponnesians ;  for  if 
they  were  not  stupid  and  blind,  they  might  per- 
ceive the  fatal  aim  of  the  Macedonian  policy* 
I  once  spoke  ^®  on  this  subject  before  the  MeS- 
senians  and  Argives ;  iny  discourse,  which  was 
then  Useless,  may  now  be  repeated  most  season- 
ably. *  Men  of  Argos  and  Messene !  you  re- 
member the  time  when  Philip  caressed  the 
Olynthians,  as  he  now  does  you:  how  highly, 
do  you  think,  that  infatuated  people  would  have 
been  ofiended,  had  any  man  talked  against  the 
benefactor,  who  had  generously  bestowed  on 
them  Anthemus  and  Potidaea?  Had  any  man 
warned  them  against  the  dangerous  artifices  of 
Philip^  would  they  have  listened  to  his  advice  ? 
Yet,  fiAet  enjc^ing  for  a  monrent  the  teititory  of 
their  neighbours^  they  ^ere  foi:  ever  despoiled  of 
their  own.  Inglorious  was  their  fall  $  not  com 
quef  ed  only,  but  belayed  and  sold  by  each  other. 
Turn  your  eyes^to  the  Thessalians*  Wheik  Phil^ 
expelled  their  tyrants,  could  the  Thessalians  evet 
conjecture  that  the  same  prince  would  subject 
them  to  the  cre&tui^es  of  Macedo^i,  still  m^e 
tyrannical  and  oppressive?  Wbeai  he  restJored 
them  to  their  seat  and  sulfrage  in  the  AmphiC'' 
tyonic  council,  cbuld  they  have  been  persuaded 
l^at  he  would  one  day  deprive  them  of  the 
management  of  their  own  i^vem^fes  ?  As  to  you> 

»3  During  his  embassy  to  Peloponnesus^  mentioned  above. 
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CHAP.  Messenians  and  Argives!  you  have  beheld  Philip 
V  -^  _',  smiling  and  deceiving ;   but,  beware !  pray  to 
Heaven,  that,  you  may  never  behold  him  insult- 
ing, threatening,  and  destroying.     Various  are 
the  contrivances  which  communities  have  dis- 
covered for  their  defence  ;  walls,  ramparts,  bat« 
tlements,  all  of  which  are  raised  by  the  labour 
of  man,  and  supported  by  continual  expence  and 
toil.     But  there  is  one  common  bulwark,  which 
only  the  prudent  employ,  though  alike  useful 
to  all,  especially  to  free  cities  against  tyrants. 
What  is  that?  Distrust.    Of  this  be  mindfiilj  to 
this  adhere  ;  preserve  this  carefully,  and  no  ca- 
lamity can  befall  you.*  *'  ^* 
Impeach-        Demostlienes  then  read  to  the  assembly  the 
^ichines    schcdule  of  au  answer,  which  he  advised  to  be 
given  to  the  ambassadors,  and  which  was.entirely 
favourable  to  the  Lacedaemonians.     At  the  same 
time  he  beseeched  his  countrymen  to  deliberate 
with  firmness,  yet  with  temper,  on  the  means  by 
which  they  might  resist  the  conunon  ienemy  j 
<*  an  enemy  with  whom  he  had  exhorted  them 
to  maintain  peace,  as  long  as  that  seemed  pos- 
sible ;  but  peace  was  no  longer  in  their  power ; 
RiiKp   gradually  carried  on  a  vast  system  of 
hostile  ambition,  dismembering  their  possessions^ 
debauching  their  allies,  paring  their  dominions 
all  around,  that  he  might  at  length  attack  the 
centre,  unguarded  and  defenceless.''     Had  the 
orator  stopped  here,    his  advice  might   have 
been  followed  with  some  useful  consequences. 
£ut  in  declaiming  against  the  encroachments 
of   Macedon,    his    resentment    was    naturally 

>«  Demosthen.  Orat.  ii.  in  Philipp. 


and  Philo- 
crates. 
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inflamed  against  Philocrates,  jlEschines,  and  chap. 
their  associates,  whose  perfidious  machinations  ^^^^^^ 
had  produced  the  public  danger  and  disgrace* 
He  strongly  recommended  to  the  injured  peo* 
pie  to  impeach,  condemn,  and  consign  to  due 
punishment  those  detestable  traitors.  This  coun- 
sel was  not  given  in  vain  to  the  litigious  Athe- 
nians, who  were  better  pleased  to  attend  the 
courts  of  justice  at  home  than  to  march  into 
the  Peloponnesus.  The  city  resounded  with  the 
noise  of  trials  and  accusations.  Philocrates  was 
banished  \  and  -^schines  narrowly  escaped  the 
same  fate,  by  exposing  the  profligate  life  of  his 
accuser  Timarchus.  ^* 

.  Philip,  meanwhile,  unopposed  and  unobserved  Philip  set* 
by  his   enemies,    was   sailing  with  a  powerful  tos^of the 
armament  towards   Cape  Tenarus,    the    most  Pe^opon- 
southern  promontory  of  Laconia.  Having  landed 
there  without  opposition,  he  was  joined  by  the 
Messenians,  Arcadians,  and  Argives.  The  united 
army,  after  ravaging  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  territories,  besieged  and  took 
Trinasus,  a  maritime  city  of  considerable  strength 
and  importance.     The  terror  occasioned  among 
the  Sp'Sulans  by  these  misfortunes  was  heighten- 
ed by  extraordinary  meteors  in  the  sdr,  whose 
unusual  redness  seemed  to  presage  some  d^eadfu^ 
calamity.  '^    The  alarm  was  so  general,  that  it 
has  been  thought  worth  while  to  record  the  say- 
ing of  a  Spartan  youth,  who  remained  unmoved 

15  ^8chin.  in  Ctesiphon. 
**  Argiiin.  in  JEschin.    Orat.  in  Timarch. 
^  Plin,  Hiit  Nat.  I.  il  c.  36. 
VOL.  IV.  M 
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CHAP,  amidst  the  public  consternation.  Being  asked, 
XXXVI.  cc  Whether  he  was  not  afraid  of  Philip?''— "Why,'' 
replied  the  generous  youth,  "  should  I  fear  him ; 
he  cannot  hinder  me  from  dying  for  my  coun- 
try."'® But  this  manly  resolution  no  longer 
animated  the  great  body  of  the  Spartan  nation. 
Unable  to  meet  the  invader  in  ^e  field,  they 
sent  Agis,  the  son  of  King  Archidamus,  to  pro- 
pose terms  of  accommodation,  or  rather  to  submit 
their  whole  fortune  to  the  disposal  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians. The  young  prince  coming  alone 
and  unattended,  Philip  expressed  his  surprise. 
•*  What,  have  the  Spartans  sent  but  one !" — "  Am 
I  not  sent  to  one?"  was  the  manly  reply  of 
Agis.  *•  This  was  the  expiring  voice  of  Spartan 
pride ;  for  the  King  of  Macedon,  though  averse 
to  provoke  the  despair  of  a  people,  whose  slum- 
bering virtue  might  yet  be  re-animated  by  the 
institutions  of  Lycurgus  and  the  example  of 
Leonidas,  compelled  them  to  resign  their  pre- 
tended authority  over  Argos,  Messen^  and 
Arcadia }  and  settled  the  boundaries  of  those 
republics  in  a  manner  highly  agreeable  to  the 
wishes  of  his  confederates.  Before  leaving  the 
Peloponnesus,  he  solemnly  renewed  his  engage- 
ments to  protect  them;  and»  in  return,  only 
required,  on  their  part,  that  the  magistracy  in 
Argos  should  be  entrusted  to  Myrtis,  Teledamus, 
and  Mnasias ;  in  Arcadia,  to  Cercidas,  Hiercmy- 
mus,  and  Eucampidas;  in  Messen6,  to  Neon 
and  Thrasylochus,  the  sons  of  Iphiades ;  men 
whose  names  would  merit  eternal  oblivion,   if 

»•  FroBtin.  I.  iv.  c.  5.  '»  Plut  Apophth. 
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Demosthenes  justly  branded  them  as  traitors^ :  chap. 
but  a  more  impartial,  and  not  leas  judicious  -*-*-*^^*- 
writer  ^,  asserts,  that  by  early  espousing  the  in- 
terest of  Philip,  they  acquired  many  important 
advantages  for  their  respective  communities; 
that  their  sagacity  having  foreseen  the  final  pre- 
valence  of  the  Macedonian  power  and  policy 
over  the  weakness  and  folly  of  Greece,  they 
acted  wisely  in  courting  the  rising  fortune  of  a 
prince,  who  was,  at  length,  enabled  to  take  com- 
plete vengeance  on  his  enemies ;  a  vengeance 
which  the  Peloponnesians  escaped  by  their  own 
prudence  and  foresight,  and  from  which  the 
Athenians,  after  long  provoking  it,  were  finally 
delivered  by  the  love  of  glory  and  magnanimity, 
which  regulated  the  conduct,  and  adorned  the 
victory,  of  Philip* 

Having  settled  the  affidrs  of  Peloponnesus,  Philip, 
the  King  of  Macedon  marched  through  that  edatCo-^ 
country  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  ™^> 
who  vied  with  each  Other  in  bestowing  crowns 
and  statues,  the  usual  marks  of  public  gratitude 
and  admiration,  on  a  prince  who  had  generously 
rescued,  them  from  the  cruel  yoke  of  i^arta* 
At  Corinth,  be  passed  some  days  in  the  house 
of  Demaratus,  a  man  totally  devoted  to  his 
service }  and  assisted  at  the  games  and  showey 
festivals,  which  were  celebrated  in  that  city, 
by  an  immense  concourse  of  people  from  the 

••  Hapa  ycLp  rois  iWfjiriy,  a  ruri,  a\\a  »c«rtv  bpuomsy  ^pay  'wpoSormf 

irfwrcpor  fufmr^u  yrywvu^.    These  trailors  are  named  in  Philipp.  iii. 
Sc  in  Orat.  de  Corona. 
«*  Polyb.  iii.  72.    . 
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CHAP,  neighbouring  republics.     The  turbulent  Conn- 
xxxAHT.   thians,  who,  besides  their  innate  hatred  of  kinga^ 
had  particular  causes  of  animosity  against  Philip, 
did  not  conceal  their  sentiments ;  and  their  in- 
hospitable insolence  was  abetted  by  many  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  who  profited  of  the  Uberty  of  the 
place,  and  of  the  occasion,  to  testify  their  rooted 
aversion  to  the  King  of  Macedon,  and  their 
unwillingness  to  owe  their  freedom  and  their 
safety  to  the  interposition  of  a  foreign  tyrant 
hismoder-  Philip  was  strongly  urged  by  his  courtiers  to 
punish  their  ingratitude  j  but  he  knew  how  to 
digest  an  affi-ont^,  when  forgiveness  was  more 
useful  than  vengeance ;  and  repressed  the  un- 
seasonable indignation  of  his  attendants  by  ob* 
serving,  with  admirable  patience,  "  Were  I  to 
act  with  severity y  what  must  I  expect  from  men, 
who  repay  even  kindness  with  insult  ?*'  ® 
Philip  ex-        Philip  proceeded  from  Corinth  by  the  nearest 
boundariet  Toutc  iuto  Maccdou,  whcrc  he  continued  the 
of  Epirus,  remainder  of  that  year,  directing  the  improve- 
theHaion-  mcuts  that  wcrc  carrying  on  in  his  kingdom, 
o^p.      and  inspecting  with  particular  care  the  educa- 
^•1-        tion   of  his  son   Alexander,  whose  capacious 
and  fervid  mind,    like  a  rich   and  luxuriant 
soil,  producing  promiscuously  flowers  and  weeds, 
strongly  required  the  hand  of  early  ^culture. 
But  these  useftil   occupations  did  not   divert 
his  attention  from   the  politics  of  neighbouring 
states.     He  extended  the  boundaries  of  Epirus, 

^  l^Dginus  has  preserved  the  expression  of  Theopompus, "  that 
Philip  could  easily  swallow  affronts." 
•5  Pint,  in  Alexand.  ^  Plut.  ibid. 
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then  governed  by  his  brother-in-law  Alexander,  chap. 
the  most  faithful  and  devoted  of  his  vassals,  xjulvl^ 
by  adding  to  that  little  principality  the  province 
of  Cassiopaea,  which  was  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Elian  colonies.  At  the  same  time  he  exercised 
his  fleet  by  wresting  Halonnesus,  an  island  near 
the  coast  of  Thessaly,  from  the  hands  of  corsairs, 
and  kept  possession  of  his  conquest,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  the  claim  of  Athens,  its 
ancient  and  legitimate  sovereign.  ^ 

Next  year  Philip  was  summoned  into  Upper  8«^»  ^« 
TTirace  by  a  rebellion  of  the  petty  princes  in  ^^^ 
that  country,  fomented  by  Amadocus  King  of  2d**J^ 
the  Odrysians.     The  warlike  tribes  of  that  great  tecu  the 
nation,  acting  with  little  concert  or  union,  were  o*ymp/* 
successively  subdued ;  and  the  dexterity  of  the  ^^- *• 
King  of   Macedon  seconding  his  usual  good 
fortune,  he  soon  ranked  the  most  obstinate  of 
his  enemies  in  the  number  of  his  vassals  or 
courtiers.*^    At  his  return  from  the  inhospitable 
wilds  of  Thrace,  he  received  into  his  protection 
the  city  and  republic  of  Cardia,  occupying  the 
neck  of  land  which  joins  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nesus  to  the  continent.     The  rest  of  the  penin- 
sula had  long  been  subjast  to  the  Athenians, 
whose  authority  the  citizens  of  Cardia  always 
set  at   defiance.      The   Athenians  had  lately 
strengthened  the  Chersonesites  by  a  new  colony, 
which  had  continual  disputes  with  the  Cardians 
about  the  extent  of  their  boundaries.     Matters 
had  actually  come  to  a  crisis,  and  the  Cardians 
were  ready  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  strength 

«  DemostiL  Drat,  de  Halon.  ^  Diodor.  I.  x?i.  p.  464. 
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CHAP, 
XXXVI. 


These 
measures 
rouse  the 
Athenians 
from  their 
lethai^gy. 


Philip  dis- 
patches 
jPython  of 
Byzantium 
With  a  let* 
ter  to  that 
people. 


and  numbers  of  the  enemy»  when  they  were  sea^ 
sonably  defended  by  the  Macedonian  aims.  ^ 

The  seizing  of  Halonnesus^  the  conquering  of 
Grecian  colonies  for  the  tyrant  of  Epirus,  above 
aU,  the  open  assistance  given  to«their  inveterate 
enemies^  the  Cardians,  once  more  roused  the 
Athenians  from  their  lethargy.  These  fresh  in- 
sults brought  back  to  their  recollection  the 
ancient  grounds  of  animosity^  and  the  manifold 
injuries  which  they  had  suffered  since  the  con* 
elusion  of  the  peace  with  Macedon.  But  instead 
of  opposing  Philip  with  arms,  the  only  means 
by  which  he  might  yet  be  resisted  with  any  hope 
of  success,  they  employed  the  impotent  defence 
of  speeches,  resolutions^  and  embassies.  Their 
complaints  were  loud  and  violent  in  every  coun« 
try  of  Greece.  They  called  the  attention  of 
the  whole  confederacy  to  the  fermidabie  en« 
croachments  of  a  Barbarian,  to  which  there 
seemed  no  end ;  and  exhorted  the  Greeks  to 
unite  in  repressing  his  insolent  usurpation*  ^ 

Philip,  who  then  agitated  schemes  from  which 
he  wished  not  to  be  diverted  by  a  war  with 
the  Athenians,  sent  proper  agents  throughout 
Greece,  to  counteract  the  inflammatory  remon^* 
strances  of  that  people;  and  dispatched  to 
Athens  itself,  Python  of  Byzantium,  a  man  of  a 
daring  and  vigorous  mind ;  but  who  concealed, 
under  that  passionate  vehemence  of  language 
which  seems  to  arise  from  conviction  and  sin* 


*7  Demosthen.  Orat  de  Halon.  p.  54.  et  Plut  in  Vic.  Eumeni 
■*  Demosthen.  de  Cbersoneso,  p.  95.  et  seq. 
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cerity,  a  meroeiiary  spirit,  and  a  perfidioua  heart,  chap. 
Python  had  long  ago  sold  himself,  and  as  far  as  ^^^^^-^ 
depended  on  himself,  the  interests  of  his  coun- 
try, to  the  King  of  Macedon,  from  whom  he 
now  conveyed  a  letter  to  the  senate  and  people 
of  Athens,  written  with  that  specious  moder- 
ation and  artful  plausibility,  which  Philip  knew 
so  well  to  assume  in  all  his  transactions*     <*  He  lucon- 
oifered  to  make  a  present  to  the  Athenians  of  ^^^' 
the  island  of  Halonndsus,  and  invited  them  to 
join  with  hita  in  purging  the  sea  of  pirates :  he 
intreated  them  to  refer  to  impartial  aibitrators 
all  the  difierences  that  had  long  subsisted  be- 
tween the  two  states,  and  to  concert  amicably 
togetixGC  such  commercial  regulations  as  would 
tend  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  both.     He 
denied  that  they  could  produce  any  proof  of 
that  duplicity  on  his  part,  of  which   they  so 
loudly  complained.     That  for  hipiself,  he  was 
ready  not  only  to  terminate  all  disputes  with 
them  by  a  fair  arbitration,  but  to  compel  the 
Cardians  to  abide  by  the  award  j  and  he  con- 
cluded, by  exhorting  them  to  distrust  those  de- 
signing aihl  tttrbnlent  demagogues,  whose  selfish 
ambition  longed  to  embroil  the  two  countries, 
and  invdve  tliem  in  the  horrors  of  war/*  * 

The  subtle  artifices  of*  Philip,  though  supported  Diopei. 
on  this  occasion  by  the  impetuous  eloquence  of  Atb^iS^ 
Python,  were  overcome  by  Hegesippus  and  De-  ff"^'  '^^ 
mosthenes,  who  refuted  the  various  articles  of  acurigj)r- 
the  letter  with  great  strength  and  perspicuity,  ^^^^^ 
and  unveiled  the  injustice  of  Philip  with  such  Pn^«p 

*9  DemestUen.  seu  Hegesipp.  de  Haloa.  p.  53.  et  seq. 
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CHAP,  force  of  evidence,  that  the  Athenians  resolved 
XXXVL  upQu  sending  a  considerable  armament  to  the 
Chersonesusi  to  protect  the  subjects  in  that  pe- 
ninsula.^ Diopeithes,  who  commanded  the 
expedition,  was  a  determined  enemy  to  the 
Macedonians,  and  a  man  of  courage  and  enter- 
prise. Before  he  arrived  in  the  Chersonesus, 
Philip,  trusting  to  the  effect  of  his  letter  and 
intrigues,  had  returned  into  Upper  Thrace. 
Diopeithes  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity 
to  act  with  vigour.  Having  provided  for  th« 
defence  of  the  Athenian  settlements  in  Thrace^ 
he  made  an  incursion  into  the  neighbouring 
country ;  stormed  the  Macedonian  settlements 
at  Crobylj^  and  Tiristasis ;  and  having  carried 
off  many  prisoners,  and  a  considerable  booty, 
lodged  them  in  the  safe  retreat  of  the  Cherso- 
nesus.  On  this  emergency,  Amphilochus,  a 
Macedonian  of  rank,  was  sent  as  ambassador,!^ 
to  treat  of  the  ransom  of  prisoners  j  but  Dio- 
peithes, regardless  of  this  character,  ever  held 
sacred  in  Greece,  cast  him  in  prison,  the  more 
surely  to  widen  the  breach  between  Athens  and 
Macedon ;  and,  if  possible,  to  render  it  irrepar- 
able. With  equal  severity  he  treated  a  hendd> 
whom  he  had  taken  in  his  late  excursion,  charged 
with  letters  from  Philip }  which  were  sent  to 
Athens,  and  read  in  full  assembly.  ^^ 
The  par-  The  King  of  Macedon,  when  informed  of  these 
Philip  ca-   hostilities  and  insults,  gave  free  scope  to  his  com- 

90  Deroostben.  seu  Hegesipp.  de  Halon.  p.  S5.  et  seq. 
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plaints  and  threats ;  and  his  emissaries  had  an  chap. 
easier  game  at  Athens,  as  Diopeithes  had  not  ^^^ 
only  violated  the  peace  with  Macedon,  but,  in  bai  to  min 
order  to  maintain  his  troops,  which  were  very  SST*" 
sparingly  supplied  by  the  republic,  levied  con- 
siderable  contributions  from  the  Greek  settle- 
ments in  Asia.      The  partisans  of  Macedon 
inveighed  against  this  commander  as  a  robber 
and  pirate,  the  common  enemy  of  Greeks  and 
Barbarians;  Philip's  letters  demanded  vengeance 
from  the  justice  of  Athens  j  if  not,  he  would  be 
his  0^9^  avenger :  the  personal  enemies  of  Dio- 
peithes joined  in  the  outcry,  and  insisted,  that 
such  a  daring  o£fender  ought  immediately  to  be 
recalled,  and  severely  punished.  ^ 

On  this  occasion  Demosthenes  undertook  to  He  is 
defend  the  accused  general,  whose  measures  he  ^7^^}^ 
warmly  approved  j  and  motives  or  pnvate  friend-  b?Dcm<». 
ship  heightening  the  ardour  of  patriotism,  rank     ^ 
his  discourse  on  the  affiurs  of  the  Chersonesus 
among  the  most   animated  and  interesting  of 
his  productions.    The  impeachment  of  Diopei- 
thes he  ascribes  entirely  to  malice  or  perfidy, 
which  had  been  too  successfully  employed  to 
withdraw  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  from 
the  Dpain  object  of  their  concern,  the  continual 
encroachments  of  Philip,  to  unjust  complaints 
and  calumnies  against  their  fellow-citizen.    Dio- 
peithes, if  really  in  fault,   might  be  brought 
home  to  answer  for  it  whenever  they  thought 
proper.     A  simple  mandate  from  the  republic 
could,  at  any  time,  reduce  him  to  his  duty.    But 

3«  Demosthen.  Orat.  de  Chersbneso. 
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CHAP.  Pliilip^  the  public  eneiiiy,  who  was  contiBtudly 
xxxvL  infringing  the  peace,  who,  antecedently  to  the 
expedition  of  Diopeithes,  had  oppressed  the 
Chersoneeites,  had  stormed  Serrium  and  Doris- 
cus,  how  was  Philip  to  be  restrained,  unless  they 
repelled  forcei  by  force  ?  Instead  of  recalling 
their  troops  from  the  Chersonesus  on  the  remon- 
strance of  a  crafty  ^rant,  who  would  not  acknow- 
ledge himself  at  war  with  them,  till  he  assaulted 
the  walls  of  Athens,  they  ought  to  exert  theii- 
utmost  ability  in  augmenting  the  army  in  that 
quarter.  Should  their  forces^  be  withdrawn, 
Philip  would  wait  the  approach  of  winter,  or  the 
setting  in  of  the  Etesian  winds,  to  Ml  an  the 
Chersonesus.  Will  it  then  be  sufficient  to  accuse 
Diopeithes?  Or  will  this  save  our  allies?  ''O, 
but  we  will  sail  to  their  relief  But  if  the  windA 
will  not  permit  you  ?  Even  should  our  enemy 
attack,  not  the  Chersonesus,  but  Megara  or 
Chalcis,  as  he  lately  did  Oreum,  would  it  not 
be  better  to  oppose  him  in  Thrace,  than  to 
attract  the  war  to  the  frontiers  of  Attica  ?  The  ex- 
actions demanded  by  Diopeithes  from  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  are  justified  by  the  example  of  all  his 
predec^sors,  who,  according  to  the  strength  of 
their  respective  armaments,  haXre  always  levied 
proportional  contributions  from  the  colonies; 
and  the  people  who.grant  this  money,  whether 
more  or  less,  do  not  give  it  for  nothing.  It  is 
the  price  for  which  they  are  furnished  with  con- 
voys to  protect  their  trading  vessels  from  i^pine 
and  piracy.  If  Diopeithes  employed  not  that 
resource,  how  could  he  subsist  his  troops,  he 
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who  received  nothing  from  you,  and  who  has  chap. 
nothing  of  his  own?  Prom  the  skied?  Noj  but  ^^^^ 
from  what  he  can  collect,  and  beg,  and  borrow. 
Who  does  not.perceive  that  this  pretended  con- 
cem  fof  the  colonies,  in  men  who  have  no  con- 
cern for  their  country,  is  one  of  the  many  arti- 
fices employed  to  confine  and  fix  you  to  the  city, 
while  the  enemy  keeps  the  field,  and  manages 
the  war  at  pleasure?  That  such  traitors  should 
exist,  is  less  surprising  than  that  you  should 
patiently  receive  from  them  such  counsels  as 
Philip  himself  would  dictate.  For  what  else 
could  the  King  of  Macedon,  who  understands 
his  own  interest  so  weU,  advise,  but  that  you 
riiould  remain  quietty  at  home,  decline  personal 
service  in  the  war,  deny  pay  to  your  soldiers, 
revile  and  insult  your  general?  Wheto  a  man, 
hired  to  betray  you,  rises  dp  in  the  assembly,  and 
declares  Chares  or  Diopeithes  to  be  the  cause  of 
your  calamities,  such  an  hypocrite  is  heard  with 
satisfaction.  You  despise  the  voice  of  him,  who, 
animated  by  a  sincere  love  for  his  country,  calls 
out,  «*Be  not  deceived,  Athenians!  Philip  is  the 
real  cause  of  all  your  misfortunes  and  disgrace.^ 
The  disagreeable  truth  renders  the  man  who  de- 
clares it  odious;  for  the  insidious  discipline  of 
certain  ministers  has  so  changed  your  principles 
and  characters,^  that  you  are  become  fierce  and 
formidable  in  your  courts  of  justice,  but  tame  and 
contemptible  in  the  field.  You  rejoice,  therefore, 
to  hear  your  distress  charged  on  those  whom  you 
can  punish  at  home;  but  are  unwilling  to  believe 
that  it  proceeds  from  a  public  enemy,  whom  you 
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CHAP,  must  oppose  with  arms  in  your  hands.  •    Yet, 
XXXVL   Athenians,  if  the  states  of  Greece  should  thus 
call  you  to  account  for  your  conduct:  "  Men  of 
Athens,  you  are  continually  sending  embassies  to 
assure  us,  that  Philip  is  projecting  our  ruin,  and 
that  of  all  the  Greeks.     But  O,  most  wretched  of 
mankind!  when  this  common  foe  was  detained 
six  months  abroad  by  sickness,  the  severity  of 
winter,  and  the  armies  of  his  enemies,  did  you 
profit  by  that  opportunity  to  recover  your  lost 
possessions?    Did  you  restore  even  Euboea  to 
liberty,  and  expel  those  troops  and  tyrants  who 
had  been  placed  there  in  ambush,  and  directly 
opposite  to  Attica?    No.     You  have  remained 
insensible  to  your  wrongs,  and  fully  convinced 
us,  that  were  Philip  ten  times  to  die,  it  would 
not  inspire  you  with  the  least  degree  of  vigour. 
Why  then  these  embassies,  these  accusations, 
all  this  unnecessary  ferment!"     If  the  Greeks 
should  ask  this,  what  could  we  answer  ?  I  know 
not. 

**  There  are  men  who  think  to  perplex  a  well- 
intentioned  speaker  by  asking.  What  ought  we 
to  do  ?  My  answer  is  sincere.  None  of  those 
things  which  you  do  at  present.  I  explain  my 
opinion  at  greater  length,  and  may  you  be  as 
ready  to  receive,  as  to  ask,  advice !  Rrst  of 
all,  you  must  hold  it  as  a  matter  of  firm  belief, 
that  Philip  has  broken  the  peace,  and  is  at  war 
with  your  republic:  that  he  is  an  enemy  to 
your  city,  to  the  ground  on  which  it  stands, 
to  all  those  who  inhabit  it,  and  not  least  to  such 
as  are  now  most  distinguished  by  his  favours. 
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The  fate  of  Euthycrates  and  Lasthenes^,  citizens  chap. 
of  Olynthus,  may  teach  our  traitors  the  destruc-  w^^ 
tion  that  awaits  them,  after  they  have  surren- 
dered their  country.  But,  though  an  enemy  to 
youi"  city,  your  soil,  and  your  people,  Philip  is 
chiefly  hostile  to  your  government,  which,  though 
ill  fitted  to  acquire,  or  to  maintain,  dominion 
over  others,  is  admirably  adapted  to  defend  both 
yourselves  and  them,  to  repel  usurpation,  and 
to  humble  tyrants.  To  your  democracy,  there* 
fore,  Philip  is  an  unrelenting  foe,  a  truth,  of 
which  you  ought  to  be  deeply  persuaded ;  and 
next,  that  wherever  you  repress  his  encroach- 
ments, you  act  for  the  safety  of  Athens,  against 
which,  chiefly,  all  his  batteries  are  erected.  For 
who  can  be  so  foolish  as  to  believe,  that  the  cot- 
tages of  Thrace  (Drongila,  Cabyla,  and  Mastira), 
should  form  an  object  worthy  of  his  ambition  ; 
that,  in  order  to  acquire  them,  he  should  submit 
to  toils  and  dangers  \  that,  for  the  sake  of  the 
rye  and  millet  of  Thrace>  he  should  consent  to 
spend  so  many  months  amidst  winter  snows 
and  blasting  tempests  \  while,  at  the  same  tune, 
he  disregarded  the  riches  and  splendor  of  Athens ; 
your  harbours,  arsenals,  gallies,  mines,  and  reve- 
nues ?  No,  Athenians !  It  is  to  get  possession 
of  Athens,  that  he  makes  war  in  Thrace  and 
elsewhere.  What  then  ought  we  to  do  ?  Tear 
ourselves  from  our  indolence  j  not  only  sustaui, 
but  augment,  the  troops  which  are  on  foot ;  that, 

«  See  above,  c.  xxxv. 
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CHAP,  as  Philip  has  aa  anay  ever  ready  to  attadc  and 

XXXVI  *  *f 

^_  ^  _''  conquer  the  Ghreeks,  yott  alao  may  be  ready  to 

succour  and  to  save  them/*  •^ 
2^^         It  is  worthy  of  observation  (because  nothing 
ventures     betrays  more  evidently  the  tyrannical  q[>irit  of 
propose     democracy),  that  Demosthenes  does  not  propose 
fonnT^  "*  the  war  in  form,  by  bringing  in  a  written  bill  or 
decree,  to  be  approved  or  rejected  by  the  votes 
of  his]countrymen.     This  decree  must  have  been 
deposited  among  the  Athenian  archives ;  and,  if 
the  war  should  prove  unfortunate,  might  be  pro- 
duced at  some  future  time  for  the  destruction  of 
its  author,  whose  enemies  would  not  &il  to  al- 
lege this  instrument  as  a  proof  that  he  had  occa- 
sioned the  rupture  with  Philip,  and  all  the  cala- 
mities consequent  on  that  measure.    The  party 
accused  would,  in  that  case,  vainly  endeavour  to 
shelter  himself  under  the  votes  of  the  assembly, 
since  an  ordinary  court  of  justice  could  call  him 
to  account  for  misleading  the  people**,  and  punish 
him  with  banishment  or  death.    Demosthenes 
artfully  glances  at  this  disagreeable  subject: 
«<  Rash,  impudent,  and  audacious,  I  neither  am, 
Athenians !  nor  wish  ever  to  become ;  yet  am  I 
actuated  by  more  true  fortitude  than  the  boldest 
of  your  demagogues,  who,  capriciously  distribut- 
ing honours  and  largesses  on  the  one  hand,  and 
as  capriciously  impeaching,   condemning,  and 
confiscating  on  the  other,  have,  in  either  case,  a 

M  Demosthen.  Orat.  de  Chersones.  p.  ZS.  et  seq. 
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sure  pledge  of  impunity  in  the  flattery  and  arti-  chap. 
fices  by  which  they  have  long  seduced  the  public.  w^[^ 
Th^  courage  of  that  minister  is  put  to  an  easy 
trial,  who  is  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  your  perma- 
nent interest  to  your  present  gratification.  But 
he  is  thily  courageous,  who,  for  the  sake  of  your 
safety  and  glory,  opposes  your  most  favourite  in- 
clinations, rouses  you  from  your  dream  of  plea- 
sure, disdains  to  flatter  you,  and,  having  the  good 
of  his  country  ever  in  view,  assumes  that  post  in 
the  administration  in  which  fortune  often  prevails 
over  policy,  knowing  himself  responsible  for  the 
issue.  Such  a  minister  am  I,  whose  unpopular 
counsels  are  calculated  to  render,  not  myself,  but 
my  country  great.** 

These  arguments  and  remonstrances  of  De-  The  Atbe- 
mosthenes  not  only  saved  Diopeithes,  but  ani-  °^°*^P" 
mated  the  Athenians  with  a  degree  of  ^  vigour  common 
which  they  had  been  long  unaccustomed  to  exert.  ^dT^int 
A  fleet  was  fitted  out  under  the  command  of  jj^n^""^ 
CaUiaSy  who  seized  all  Macedonian  ships  as  law* 
ful  prize,  and  made  a  descent  cm  the  coast  of 
Thessaly,  after  plundering  the  harbours  in  the 
Pelasgic  gulph.     A  considerable  body  of  forces 
was  sent  into  Acamania  to  repel  the  incursions  of 
Philip,  abetted  by  his  kinsman  and  ally,  Alexander 
of  Epirus.     The  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Pe- 
perathus,  trusting  to  the  protection  of  Athens, 
expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison  from  Halon- 
nesus.     Repeated  embassies  were  dispatched  to 
the  Peloponnesians  and  Euboeans,  exhortingthem 

^  Vid.  Epift.  Philip. 
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c  H  A  P.  to  throw  off  the  ignominious  yoke  of  Macedon^ 
xajlVI.   J^J^  ^Q  unite  with  their  Grecian  brethren  against 
the  public  enemy.     Philip  was  not  unattentive 
to  these  commotions,  but  his  designs  against  the 
valuable  cities  on  the  Propontis  and  Thradan 
Bosphorus  ^  being  npe  for  execution,  he  was  un- 
willing to  allow  any  secondary  consideration  to 
divert  him  from  that  important  enterprise. 
Philip  at-       His  intrigues  and  bribery  had  gained  a  con- 
^^oww-  siderableparty  inByzantium,  at  the  head  of  which 
^tiu^m^'  was  the  perfidious  Python,  whose  vehement  elo- 
and  Pe-     qucucc  gave  him  great  influence  with  the  multi- 
oiympl!      tude.   A  conspiracy  was  formed  to  surrender  one 
a!c'549  ^^  ^^^  gates  of  the  city  ;  the  Macedonian  army 
of  thirty  thousand  men  hovered  round  ;  but  the 
design  was  suspected  or  discovered,  and  Philip,  to 
screenhispartisansfrompublicvengeance,  season^ 
ably  withdrew  his  army,  and  invested  the  neigh<» 
bouring  city  of  Perinthus.     The  news  of  these 
transactions  not  only  increased  the  activity  of 
Athens,  but  alarmed  Ochus  King  of  Persia,  who 
being  no  stranger  to  Philip's  design  of  invading 
his  dominions,  trembled  at  beholding  that  ambi- 
tious prince  gradually  approach  his  frontier.     To 
remove  this  danger,  Ochus  adopted  the  same 
policy,  which,  in  similar  circumstances,  had  been 
successfully  employed  by  his  predecessors.  ®  The 
Persian  gold  was  profusely  scattered  among  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Grecian  demagogues.     De- 
mosthenes, whose  patriotism  was  not  always  proof 

37  Demosth.  de  Coron.  et  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  c  i2, 
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against  an  unworthy  alliance*^  with  interest,  re-  c  h  ap 
joiced  at  being  paid  for  doing  what  he  considered  v^f^^ 
as  his  duty.  At  Athens  his  invectives  were  louder 
than  ever  against  the  King  of  Macedon;  and  the 
ai&irs  of  Euboea  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
erting himself  with  equal  zeal  in  that  island. 

The  factious  spirit  of  the  Eubceans  rendered  The  Athe- 
them  alike  incapable  of  independence,  and  of  "i^'^ 
remaining  quietly  under  the  government  either  Euboea. 
of  Athens  or  Macedon,  to  which  they  were  al- 
ternately subject.  The  recent  prevalence  of  the 
Macedonian  party  had  been  marked  by  many 
acts  of  violence  and  oppression.  The  city  of 
Chalcis,  Oreum,  and  Eretria,  prepared  to  rebel, 
having  previously  solicited  assistance  fh)m  Pelo- 
ponnesus, Acamania,  Attica,  and  every  province 
of  Greece,  which  they  had  any  reason  to  deem 
favourable  to  their  views.  From  other  states 
they  brought  back  promises  and  hopes  j  from 
Athens  they  obtained,  chiefly  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Demosthenes,  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  commanded  by  the  brave  and  virtuous 
Phocion.  The  orator  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion ;  and  being  allowed  to  address  the  popular 
assemblies  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Euboea,  he  in- 
flamed them  with  such  animosity  against  Philip 
and  his  partisans,  that  little  remained  to  be  done 
by  the  valour  of  the  Athenian  general*  The 
Eubceans  every  where  took  arms  in  defence  ot 
their  freedom,  the  Macedonian  garrisons  were 
expelled  from  the  principal  cities,  and  driven 
from  one  post  to  another,  till  they  were  forced 

39  Pint.  ID  Demosth, 
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CHAP,  entirely  to  evacuate  the  island.     This  event  cxv 
XXXVL  \»asioned  great  joy  at  Athens  y  and  the  principal 
The  merit  merit  was  ascribed  to  Demosthenes,  who»  at  the 
Sien(w"acl  naotion  of  Aristonicus,  a  man  of  merit  and  emi- 
knowiedg-  ncnce,  was  crowned  by  the  senate  and  people 
occasion,    with  a  golden  crown ;  which  honour  was  publicly 
proclaimed  in  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  during 
the  representation  of  the  new  tragedies,  amidst 
an  immense  concourse  o£  people,  citizens,  and 
strangers^  ^ 
Circum*         The  loss  of  Euboea  was  ill  compensated  to 
wh?^eiw  PhiUp  by  the  military  operations  against  Perin- 
?^^^^    thus,  in  which  he  found  an  enemy  worthy  of  his 
ant  to       courage  and  perseverance.    The  town  was  situate 
oi^^i^    on  the  sloping  ridge  of  an  isthmus,  and  strongly 
defence,     fortified  both  by  art  and  nature,  the  houses  and 
dx^f '      streets  rising  one  above  another  like  the  seats  of 
A.C.  541.  ^^  amphitheatre,  so  that  the  higher  edifices  over- 
looked and  defended  the  lower*    Having  scoured 
the  neighbouring  country  with  his  cavalry,  Philip 
exhausted,  in  the  siege  of  Perinthus,  all  the  mili- 
tary skill  knowQ  to  the  ancients.  He  raised  towers 
forty  cubits  high,  which  enabled  his  men  to  fight 
on  equal  ^ound  with  the  besieged ;  his  miners 
were  busy  at  the  foundation ;  at  length  the  bat- 
tering rams  advanced  to  the  wall,  in  which  a  con- 
siderable breach  was  made.     During  this  time, 
however,  the  townsmen  had  not  been  idle.    The 
superior  discharge  of  darts,  arrows,  and  every 
kind  of  missile  weapon,  fix)ra  the  Macedcmian 
towers,   had  indeed  dislodged  the  Perinthians 

*•  Demosth.  de  Coron,  et  Plut.  in  Dcmosth. 
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from  those  parts  ^of  the  wall  arid  battlements,  chap. 
against  which  the  principal  attack  had  heea  J^^^\ 
directed.  But  with  incessant  toil,  the  besieged 
built  a  new  wall  within  the  former,  on  which 
they  appeared  in  battle  array,  prepared  to  repel 
the  enemy  who  entered  the  breaches.*^  The 
Macedonians,  who  advanced  with  impetuous  joy 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  were  infinitely 
mortified  to  find  that  their  work  must  be  begun 
anew.  Philip  employed  rewards  and  punish* 
knents,  and  all  the  resources  of  his  mind,  fertile 
in  expedients,  to  restore  their  hopes  and  so  re« 
animate  their  activity.  The  siege  recommenced 
with  fresh  ardour,  and  the  Perinthians  were 
thrice  reduced  to  extremity,  when  they  were 
unexpectedly  saved,  first  by  a  large  supply  of 
arms  and  provisions  from  Byzantium,  next  by  a 
Btrong  reinforcement  of  men  in  Persian  pay, 
comman4^  hy  ApoUodorus,  a  citizen  of  Athens; 
and  lastly,  by  the  advantageous  situation  of  the 
town,  which,  being  built  in  a  conical  form,  pre- 
senting its  apex  or  narrow  point  to  the  besiegers, 
gradudly  rose  and  widened  towards  the  remoter 
parts,  from  which  it  was  easy  to  observe  all  the 
motions  of  the  enemy,  and,  as  they  approached, 
to  overwhelm  them  from  distant  batteries.  Philip, 
ever  sparing  of  the  lives  of  his  men,  was  de- 
terred by  this  circumstance  from  venturing  an 
assault,  though  his  machines  had  effected  a 
breach  in  the  new  wall  j  he  therefore  determmed 
to  change  the  siege  into  a  blockade.     Perinthus 

41  Dk>dor.  p.  4^6.  et  seq. 
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c  HAP.  ms  srtiut  Up  as  closely  as  possible  by  sea  and 
xxxvL  Y^i^^ .  part  of  the  Macedcmian  troops  who  had 
become  mutinous  for  want  of  pay  (for  Philip  at 
this  time  owed  above  two  hundred  talents,  or 
for^  thousand  pounds  sterling),  were  indulged 
.  in  plundering  the  rich  territory  of  Byzantium, 
while  the  remainder  were  conducted  to*the  siege 
of  Selymbria,  and  soon  after  of  Byzantium  itself, 
the  taJking  of  which  places,nt  was  hoped,  might 
conipensate  their  lost  labour  at  Perinthus*  ^ 
TbpThra-      Ihuing  the  military  operations  against  the 
^J^!^^*  cities  of  the  Propontis,  Demosthenes  did  not 
bynmne-    ccase  exhortiug  his  countrymen  to  undertake 
!^  th?  their  defence  as  essential  to  their  own  safety. 
J5^  ""^      The  hostilities  and  devastations  of  Philip,  he  re- 
presented  as  the  periodical  returns  of  the  pesti- 
lence and  other  contagious  disorders,  in  which 
all  men  were  alike  threatened  with  their  respec- 
tive shares  of  calamity.     He,  who  was  actually 
^ound  and  untainted,  had  an  equal  interest  with 
the  diseased  and  infirm,  to  root  out  the  common 
evil*  which  if  allowed  to  lurk  in  any  part  woujd 
speedily  pervade  «md  afflict  tlie  whole.    The  Ma- 
cedonians now  besieged  Selymbria  and  Byzan- 
tium ;  if  successful  in  these  enterprises,  they  would 
soon  appear  before  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  Athens. 
Yet  'he  knew  not  by  what  fatality  the  Greeks 
viewed  the  successive  encroachments  of  Philip, 
not  as  events  which  their  vigorous  and  united 
opposition  might  ward  off  and  repel,  but  as  dis- 
asters inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Providence ;  as  a 

49  Diodorus,  1,  xvi.  c.  S3. 
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tempestuous  cloud  of  bail  so  destructive ,  to  the  chap 
vines  in  autumn,  which  all  beheld,  with, horror,  J^^^^l 
hovering  over  tbem»  but.  none  took  any  other 
means  to  prevent,  than  by  deprecating  the  &tal 
visitation  from  his  own  field.  ^  These  animated 
and  just  representations  of  the  commcm  distress 
or  danger,  engaged  the  Athenians  to  enter  into 
a  close  correspondence  with  the  besieged 
cities*  ^  Demosthenes  undertook  a  journey  to 
Byzaqtium ;  and  Leon,  a  Byzantine  orator  and 
patriot,  the  friend  and  fellow-student .  of  the 
virtuous  Phocion,  resided  as  ambassadw  .  in 
Athens.  At  the  same  time,  the  principal  cities 
^of  the  Propontis  maintained  an  uninterrupted 
intercourse  of  good  oflSces  with  each  other,  as 
.well  as  with  their  allies  of  Rhodes  and  Chios, 
from  whom  they  received  repeated  supplies  of 
arms  and  provisions. 

Philip,  meanwhile,  ceased  not  to  assure  the  Phiifp  at- 
Athenians,  by  his  letters  and  emissaries^  that  he  ^^^ 
was  extremeJy  desirous  of  maintaining  peace  ^^"opei- 
,  with  their  republic,  and  gently  chid  them  for  juSsShis 
their  evident  marks  of  partiality  towards  his  JbrAtfi"^ 
enemies,  which,  however,  he  took  care  to  ascribe, 
.  not  to  the  general  temper  and  disposition  of  the 


«  AXXa  6fmt  raur^opurru  6i  hXip^  unxotnai*  iccu  tw  mnw  rpoww,. 
onrcp  U  npf  xtJ\aiWf  tfuny§  ^Mcson,  $tmpW  tuj^sfMiw  /ay  xt^  kunm 
cKofoi  ymft<rem,  K«Av«y  8ff  oScif  wnx^p^'  Demosth.  in  Philip,  iii.  p.  48.  ~ 
In  the  country  where  I  now  ymie  (the  Pais  de  Vaud)  the  beauty 
and  force  of  this  comparison  is  too  well  understood.  Lofty  moui^ 
tains  covered  with  snow,  sunny  hills,  and  fertile  vallies.  —  Sucfh  too 
is  the  geography  of  Greece,  which  rendered  the  hail-storms  so. 
alarming  to  vintagers. 

^  Demosthen.  de  Corona* 
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CHAP,  people,   but  to  the  prevalence  of  a  dangerous 
^^^'  faction,  inflamed  by  seditious  and  selfish  dema- 
gogues.     By  a  rapid  march  he  had  recently 
surprised  an  Athenian  detachment  ravaging  the 
territory  of  Cardia.     Diopeithes,  the  Athenian 
general  in  the  Chersonesus,   commanded  this 
predatory  band,  which,  after  a  slight  slcirmish, 
wa«  repelled  with  the  loss  of  its  leader,  slain  by 
a  dart,  while  he  rallied  his  men  with  his  voice 
and  arm.     Philip  failed  not,  by  letter,  to  excuse 
this  act  of  hostility,  to  which  he  assured  the 
Athenians,  that  he  had  been  compelled  much 
against  his  inclination :  he  affected  to  consider 
Diopeithes  as  the  instrument  of  a  malignant 
faction,  headed  by  Demosthenes,  rather  than  as 
the  acknowledged  general  of  the  republic ;  and, 
as  that  commander  had  acted  unwarrantably  in 
plundering  the  Cardians,  a  people  strictly  allied 
with  Macedon,  Philip  assured  himself  that  the 
senate  and  people  would  not  take  it  amiss  that, 
provoked  by  repeated  injuries,  he  had  resisted 
wanton  aggression,  and  defended  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  his  long-injured  confederates. 
Phjl!p*s         While  the  Athenians  and  Philip  were  on  this 
J^J^    footing  of    correspondence,    the  former  sent 
Atheoian    twenty  vessels  laden  with  com  to  the  relief  of 
5^5^     the  Selymbrians.    Leodamas,  who  commanded 
f^the^  this  convoy,  seems  to  have  imagined  that  the 
lymbiMu     treaty    formerly    subsisting    between  the  two 
powers  would  protect  him  from  injury.    But  in 
this  he  was  disappointed.     His  fleet  was  sur- 
rounded and  taken  by   Amyntas,    who  com- 
manded the  naval  force  of  Macedon,  and  who 
determined  to  retain  his  prize,  without  paying 
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any  regard  to  the  complaints  and  remonstianceft  c  M  Al». 
of  Leodamas,  who  pretended  that  the  convoy  v^^^'^ 
was  not  destined  for  Selymbria,  but  employed 
in  conveying  the  superabundance  of  the  fertile 
Cheitenesus,  to  the  rocky  and  barren  island  of 
Lemnos. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  their  ships  occa^  Philip  re- 
sioned  much  tumult  and  uneasiness  among  the  ^^^® 
Athenians.     After  frequent  deliberations  on  this  ▼«8cis, 
subject^  a  decree  was  framed  for  sending  ambas-  an  artSi 
43adors  to  Philip,  in  order  to  re-demand  their  ih^^g. 
property,  aAd  to  require  that  Amyntas,  if  he  had  nians- 
exceeded  his  instructions,  should  be  punished  cix^f 
with  due  severity.    Cephisophon,  Dennxsritus,  ^^-^^^^ 
and  Polycrates,  who  were  named  for  this  com- 
mission, repaired  without  delay  to  Philip  in  the 
Hellespont,  who,  at  their  request,,  immediately 
released  the  captured  vessels,  and  dismissed  the 
Athenians  with  the  following  letter :   «  Philip 
King  of  Macedon,  to  the  senate  and  people  of 
Athens,  Health.     I  have  received  three  of  your 
citizens  in  quality  of  ambassadors,   who  have 
conferred  with  me  about  the  release  of  certain 
ships,  commanded  by  Leodamas*     I  cannot  but 
admire  their  simplicity  m  thinking  to  persuade 
me  that  these  ships  were  ijitended  to  conv^ 
com  from  the  Chersonesus  to  the  isle  of  Lem- 
nos, and  not  destined  for  the  relief  of  the  Selym- 
brians,  actually  besieged  by  me,  and  nowise  in^ 
eluded  in  the  treaty  of  pacification  between 
Athens  and  Macedon.     This  unjust  commission 
Leodamas  received,    not  from  the  people  of 
Athens,  but  from  certain  magistrates,  and  others. 
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CHAP,  now  in  private  stations,  who  are  too  busy  in 
xxxvL  urgiug  you  to  violate  your  engagements,  and  to 
commence  hostilities  against  me ;  a  matter  which 
they  have  more  at  heart  than  the  reUef  of  Selym- 
bria,  fondly  imagining  that  they  may  derive 
personal  advantage  from  such  a  rupture.  Deeply 
persuaded  that  our  mutual  interest  requires  us  to 
frustrate  their  wicked  schemes,  I  have  given 
orders  to  release  the  captured  vessels ;  do  you,  in 
return,  remove  such  pernicious  counsellors  from 
the  administration  of  your  affitirs ;  and  let  them 
feel  the  severity  of  your  justice.  On  my  part,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  preserve  and  consolidate  the 
treaty,  by  which  we  stand  mutually  engaged."^ 
Demos.  The  moderate  and  friendly  sentiments  ex- 
^^**  the  P^^^^^^  ^^  *^^^  letter  afforded  great  advantage  to 
Athenians  the  Macedonian  partisans  at  Athens.  But  De- 
Se'bwi^  mosthenes,  and  Leon  of  Byzantium,  spsured  no 
^cities  in  pains  to  detect  and  expose  the  artifices  and  du- 
plicity of  Philip,  who  employed  this  humble  and 
peaceful  tone,  during  his  operations  against  the 
cities  of  the  Propontis,  in  order  to  stifle  the 
reaentment  of  the  Athenians,  at  a  crisis  when 
they  might  act  against  him  with  pecuUar  ad- 
vantage.  In  elaborate  and  powerful  orations^,  in 
which,  without  urging  any  new  matter,  Demos- 
thenes condensed,  invigorated,  and  enlivened  his 
former  observations  and  reasonings,  he  convinced 
his  countrymen  of  the  expediency  of  being  for 
once  before-hand  with  their  enemy,  and  of 
anticipating  his  designs  against  themselves  by  a 

*^  Epist.  Philip,  in  Demosth. 
«<^  Orat.iv.  in  Philip,  et  Orat  de  EpUU  Philip. 
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speedy  and  effectual  assistance  to  their  distressed  chap. 
brethren  of  Perinthus,  Selymbria,  andByzantiuin«  ^xxxvi. 
By  his  convincing  eloquence,  the  public  councils 
were  animated  with  a  degree  of  energy  and.  en- 
thusiasm which  had  not  appeared  in  them  during 
many  years,  and  which  produced  the  last  transi- 
tory glimpse  of  success  and  splendour,  before  the 
glory  of  Athens  was  extinguished  for  ever. 

It  was  decreed  by  the  senate  and  people,  to  fit  Dbhon- 
out  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  gallies ;  but  ^^l^on 
unfortunately  the  command  was  given  to  Chares,  ^  Chares, 
whose  character  rendered  him  as  contemptible  to  cxfTf' 
the  enemies,  as  he  was  formidable  to  the  allies,  ^^'  ^^^ 
of  the  republic.     The  Byzantines  excluded  him 
from  their  harbour,   and  he  was  defeated  by 
Amyntas,  the  Macedonian  admiral,  off  the  op- 
posite shore  of  Chalcedon.     This  disaster,  which 
was  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  incapacity  of  their 
commander,  made  the  Athenians  cast  their  eyes 
on  Phocion  ^,  who,  though  ever  ready  to  serve 
his  country,  was  most  frequently  called  for  in 
times  of  danger  and  calamity. 

Before  Phocion  reached  i:he  Propontis,  Philip,  phiiip  faiu 
flushed  with  his  naval  success,  made  an  attempt  J^^'j  j^" 
to  stortn  BjTzantium.     That  city  was  environed  surprise 
on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  defended  on  the  ^um"" 
fourth  by  a  strong  waU,  and  a  large  and  deep 
trench,  crowned  with  lofty  towers,  separated  at 
small  intervals  from  each  other.     Confident  in 
the  strength  of  the  place  and  the  abundance  of 
•their  magazines,  the  inhabitants  of  Byzantium, 

« 
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CHAP,  without  risking  a  sally,  allowed  Philip  to  cany 
xxx^,^  ^^  j^jg  works,  and  ^^^adually  to  make  his  ap- 
proaches  to  their  walls.     During  this  inaction  of 
thetoMOismen,  Philip  carefully  advanced  his  bat* 
tering  engines,  and  seemed  determined  to  assault 
the  walls ;  but,  meanwhile,  embraced  proper  mea- 
sures for  gaining  the  place  by  surprise.     For 
executing  this  design,  he  chose  the  gloom  of  a 
tempestuous  night ;  a  determined  band  of  Ma- 
cedonians passed  the  ditch ;  the  scaling-ladders 
were  already  fixed ;  when  the  centinels  of  By* 
zantium  were  alarmed  by  the  barking  of  masti^, 
kept  in  the  towers,  even  in  time  of  peace,  to  se- 
cure them  in  the  night     The  alarm  spread  with 
rapidity  among  the  several  guards,  ^n^cKTushing 
tumultuously  from  their  respective  smtions,  as 
if  the  enemy  had  been  already  masters  of  the 
town,  were  on  the  point  of  blindly  assaulting  eiich 
other,  when  a  bright  meteor,  or  repeated  flashes 
of  lightning,  enabled  them  to  distinguish  their 
friends  and  to   discern   the   danger.      Having 
formed  in  some  degree  of  order,  they  advanced 
against  the    Macedonians,   who    had    already 
gained  the  rampart,  from  which  they  were  wiUi 
difficulty  rq)ulsed  by  superior  numbers.^ 
The  Atho      The  defeat  of  this  bold  and  dangerous  enter- 
command-  prise  did  not  discourage  Philip  from  canning  on 
don^K^r  ^^^  operations  with  indefatigable  diligence  and 
the  Thra-  vlgour.     His  perseverauce  must  finally  have  pre- 
oiyi^.  ^'  vailed  over  the  obstinacy  of  the  besieged,  had  not 
A*c' 340  *^®  Athenian  fleet,  under  Phocion,  arrived  in 
the  Thracian  Bosporus.  The  Byzantines  received 

*^  Dlodor.  1.  xvi.  p.  46S. 
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him  with  open  arms,  expecting  that  under  such  chap. 
a  commander,  their  auxiliaries  would  prove  not  ^^^^ 
less  modest  and  inoffensive  in  their  quarters  than 
active  and  intrepid  in  the  field.  Nor  were  their 
hopes  disappomted ;  the  arms  of  Philip  were 
foiled  in  every  rencounter  J  his  artifices  were  met 
and  eluded  by  similar  address;  nor  could  he  ex- 
pect by  force  or  fraud  to  gain  any  advantage 
over  an  opponent  alike  brave  and  vigilant^  The 
King  of  Macedon,  who  had  as  much  flexibility 
in  varying  his  measures,  as  firmness  in  adhering 
to  his  purposes,  was  unwilling  any  farther  to 
press  his  bad  fortune.  In  the  actual  state  of  his 
afi^irs,  he  judged  it  necessary  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Byzantium,  to  withdraw  his  forces  from 
Selymbria  and  Perinthus,  and  to  leave  the  Athe- 
nians in  possession  of  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Propontis.  These  were  humiliating  resdutions  j 
but  fortunately  for  Philip,  an  event  fell  out, 
which  prevented  the  execution  of  them  from  re- 
flecting much  discredit  on  his  arms  or  policy. 

Phocion,  to  whose  conduct  the  safety  of  so  and  nirft^ 
many  important  cities  was  principally  owing,  J^^^^^ 
sailed  from  Byzantium  amidst  the  grateful  vows  "tories, 
and  acclamations  of  innumerable  spectators.    In 
his  voyage  to  the  Chersonesus  he  captiu-ed  a 
fleet  of  victuallers  and  transports,  carrying  arms 
and  provisions  for  the  enemy.      When  he  ar- 
rived in  that  peninsula,  he  repressed  the  inso- 
lence of  the  Cardians,  who,   reinforced  by  a 
Macedonian  garrison,  had  recently  undertaken 
^n  expedition  against  the  city  of  Sestos.     He 

49  Plut.  in  Phocion. 
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CHAP,  recovered  several  places  on  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
xxxvL  y^hich  had  reluctantly  submitted  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Macedonians ;. and,  in  concert  with  the 
inhabitants,  embraced  such  measures  as  seemed 
most  proper  to  protect  the  Athenian  allies  in 
those  parts,   from  future  danger.     Instead  of 
burdening  the  confederates  with  the  mainten- 
ance of  his  army,  he  plentifully  supplied  all  the 
wants  of  his  soldiers  from  the  enemy*s  country. 
He  commanded  in  person  the  parties  that  went 
out  to  forage  and  to  plunder ;  and  in  one  of  those 
expeditions,  received  a  dangerous  wound,  yet  did 
not  embark  for  his  return,  until  he  had  spread  the 
terror  of  the  Athenian  name,  byravaging  with  fire 
and  sword  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Philip.  *• 
Extraordi-  -    The  meritorious  services  of,  Phocion  were 
nary  ho-     deeply  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  communis 
f^redon'  tics  whom  he  had^protected  and  relieved."  The 
Santwid   deliverance  and  grittitude  of  the  Chersonesus,  of 
Phocion,    Perinthus,  and  of  Byzantium,  were  testified  by 
ties  whii^  crowns,  statues,  inscriptions,  and  altars ;  and  are 
wUcvcd     ^^  recorded  in  an  oration  of  Demosthenes", 
which  most  justly  survives  those  perishing  monu- 
ments of  gold  and  marble.     The  decree  of  the 
Byzantines  and  Perinthians,  after  describing  the 
ancient  and  recent  benefits  conferred  on  them  by 
Athens,^enact6d,  "that  in  return  for  those  favours 
the  Athenians  should  be  entitled  to  the  right  of 
intermarriage,  the  privilegeof  purchasing  landsin 
their  territories,  the  freedom  of  their  respective 


^  Plut.  in  PhocioD.  et  Diodor.  ubi  supra.  ^*  Idem,  ibid. 
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citieii,  and  the  first  and  most  honourable  place  chap, 
in  all  their  entertainments  and  assemblies:  That  ^^^^'j 
whatever  Athenians  chose  to  reside  with  them 
should  be  exempted  from  taxes:  And  that, 
further,  three  statues,  each  sixteen  cubits  high, 
should  be  erected  in  the  port  of  Byzantium,  re- 
presenting the  republic  of  Athens,  crowned  by 
the  Byzantines  and  Perinthians:  That  this  crown 
should  be  proclaimed  at  the  four  principal  festi- 
vals of  Greece,  in  order  to  commemorate  the 
magnanimity  of  Athens,  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  Byzantines  and  Perinthians/*  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Chersonesus  were  not  less  forward 
in  their  acknowledgments  and  rewards.  After 
a  similar  preamble,  setting  forth  the  manifold 
favours  of  their  great  and  generous  allies,  they 
resolved  to  crown  the  senate  and  the  people  of 
Athens  vdth  a  golden  crown  worth  sixty  talents  j 
and  to  consecrate  an  altar  to  Gratitude  and  the 
Athenians.  These  public  and  solemn  honours 
affi)rded  matter  of  equal  triumph  to  Phocion; 
who  had  executed,  and  to  Demosthenes,  who 
had  advised,  the  measures,  in  consequence  of 
which  such  just  glory  had  been  acquired.  At  the 
distance  of  several  years,  the  orator  still  boasted 
of  this  important  service.  "  You  have  frequently, 
Athenians!  rewarded  with  crowns  the  statesmen 
most  successful  in  conducting  your  aflBiirs.  But 
name,  if  you  can,  any  other  counsellor,  any 
other  statesman,  by  whose  means  the  state  itself 
hath  been  thus  honoured.*'  ^ 

»  Demosth.  de  Coron. 
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CHAP.      1^^  circumstance  which  enabled  Philip  to 
XXXVI.   elude  the  violence  of  the  storm  with  which  the 
]^the^'     hostili^  of  Athens,  Persia,  aijd  so  many  other 
King  ?f     powers,  had  been  long  preparing  to  overwhelm 
inviteT      him,  took  its  rise  from  an  error  of  judgment, 
rs^llt'^him    occasioned  by  that  boundless  ambition  which 
against  the  formed  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Macedonian 
stnans.     pj^^^^     Beyoud  the  confines  of  Thrace,  and 
beyond  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Lower  Moesia, 
dwelt  a  powerful  Scythian  tribe,  in  the  valuable 
peninsula  contained  between  the  western  waves 
of  the  Euxine  and  the  majestic  stream  of  the 
Danube.    The  roving  and  unsettled  life  of  the 
Scythians,  like  that  of  their  descendants  the 
Tartars,  had  led  them  into  this  country,  from 
their  native  and  proper  territories,  embracing 
the  six  mouths  of  die  Danube  or  Ister,  the  banks 
of  the  Boristhenes,  and  the  shores  of  the  Palus 
Moeotis,  which  districts  in  ancient  times  were 
named  Little  Scythia",  and  are  still  called  Little 
Tartary,**    A  monarch  les^  warlike  and  less 
ambitious  tlum  Philip,  might  have  observed, 
with  indignation  and  regret,  those  fierce  and 
rapacious    Barbarians,    extending    themselves 
beyond  their  natural  limits,  and  enjoying  an 
establishment  to  the  south  of  the  Danube;  which 
great  river,  as  he  was  already  master  of  Thrace, 
and  counted  the  Triballi  of  M oesia  among  the 
number  of  his  tributaries,  Philip's  proud  and 
usurping    fancy  had   ali'eady  usurped   as  the 
barrier  of  his  empire,  and  the  proper  line  of 
separation    between    barbarous    and    civilized 

**  Herodotus  &  StrabOy  passim.        **  Gcograph.  de  D*AnviIIc 
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nations.  It  was  not,  thetefore,  without  such  ex*  c  H  a  p. 
cess  of  joy  as  transported  him  beyond  the  bounds  ,^^^^^ 
of  sound  policy,  that,  amidst  his  preparations 
against  the  cities  on  the  Propontis,  he  received 
an  invitation  from  Atheas^,  who  styled  himfeelf 
King  of  the  Sc}^ians,  to  march  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  to  defend  his  dominions,  consisting 
in  the  peninsula  above  mentioned,  against  an  in- 
vasion of  the  Istrians,  which  the  domestic  forces 
of  AtJieas  were  totally  unable  to  resist.  To 
this  proposal  was  added  a  condition  extremely 
alluring  to  the  King  of  Macedon,  that  if  his 
auxiliary  arms  enabled  Atheas  to  vanquish  and 
expel  the  invaders,  Philip  should  be  named  heir 
to  the  kingdom  of  Scythia;  for;  according  to 
the  fashion  of  ancient  times,  Atheas  dignified 
with  the  name  of  kingdom,  a  territory  little 
larger  than  the  principality  of  Wales. 

In  greedily  snatching  this  bait  laid  for  his  am-  Perfidy 
bition,  Philip  was  not  enough  on  his  guard  against  fence"<^ 
the  usual  perfidy  and  levity  of  Barbarians ;  nor  did  ^^^an"" 
he  sufficiently  consider,  that  by  sending  a  power* 
ful  detachment  into  Scythia,  he  must  greatly 
weiiken  his  exertions^against  the  cities  of  the  Pro- 
pontis*    With  an  ardour  and  alacrity  too  rapid 
for  reflection,  he  eagerly  closed  with  the  proposi- 
tions of  Atheas,  sent  a  great  body  of  forces  to  the 
north,  and  promised  to  assist  them  in  person  at  the 
head  of  his  whole  army,  should  they  encounter 
any  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  their  purpose. 
Meanwhile  the  warlike  chief  of  the  Istrians, 
whose  courage  alone  animated,  and  whose  con- 

^  Justin.  1.  ix.  c.  2. 
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CHAP,  duct  rendered  successful,  the  arms  of  his  fol- 
xxxvL  Iq^^j^^  ^^  ^ut  oflT  by  sudden  death:  the  dis* 
puited  Istrians  were  attacked,  defeated,  and  re^ 
pelled;  and,  before  any  assistance  from  Macedon, 
Atheas  once  morcTegained  possession  of  his  king- 
dom.     This  unexpected  revolution  served  to 
display  the  crafty  and  faithless  Barbarian  in  his 
genuine  deformity.      The  Macedonian  troops 
were  received  coldly,  treated  with   contempt, 
and  absolutely  denied  their  stipulated  pay  and 
subsistence.    Their  just  remonstrances  and  com- 
plaints Atheas  heard  with  scorn,  and  totally  dis- 
avowed the  propositions  and  promises  of  those 
who  styled  themselves  his  ambassadors ;  observ- 
ing "  how  unlikely  it  was,  that  he  should  have 
solicited  the  assistance  of  the  Macedonians,  who, 
brave  as  they  were,  could  fight  only  with  men, 
while  the   Scythians  could  combat  cold   and 
famine;  and  that  it  would  have  been  still  more 
unnatural  to  appoint  Philip  his  successor,  since 
he  had  a  son  of  his  own  worthy  to  inherit  his 
crown  and  dignity.  ^^ 
Philip  re-       Upon  receiving  an  account  of  the  insolent  be- 
wi^th^Khn^  haviour  of  a  prince  who  had  so  recently  solicited 
in  vain>      his  alliance,  Philip,  while  still  busily,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully, employed  against  the  cities  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  sent  an  embassy  to  Scythia,  requiring 
Atheas  to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of  the  Mace- 
donian troop3,  and  to  indemnify  himself  for  the 
expcnce  incurred  in  his  defence.    The  ambassa- 
dors found  the  King  of  Sythia  in  his  stable,  cur- 
rying  his  horse.    When  they  testified  surprise  at 

*7  Justin.  1.  ix.  c.  2. 
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seeing  him  engaged  in  such  an  occupation,  he  c  h  a  p. 
asked  them,  Whether  their  master  did  not  oflen  ^^^^'^ 
employ  himself  in  the  same  manner  ?  adding, 
that  for  his  own  part,  in  time  of  peace,  he  made 
not  any  distinction  between  himself  and  hia 
groom.  When  they  opened  their  commission 
and  explained  the  demands  of  Philip,  the  subtle 
Baa*barian  told  them,  that  the  poverty  of  Scythia 
could  not  furnish  a  present  becoming  the  great- 
ness  of  their  master ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  seemed 
more  handsome  to  offer  nothing  at  all,  than  such 
a  gift  as  woujd  be  totally  unworthy  of  his  accept- 
ance. *^ 

This  evasive  and   mortifying  answer  being  Philip  de- 
brought  to  the  King  of  Macedon  when  foiled  and  J^'^^Si, 
harassed,  yet  not  disheartened,  by  his  unprosper-  his  ingrati- 
ous  expedition  against  Byzantium,  furnished  him  perfidy, 
with  a  very  honourable  pretence  for  raising  the 
siege  of  that  place,  and  conducting  a  powerful 
army  into  Scythia,  that  he  might  chastise  the 
treacherous  ingratitude  of  a  prince,  who,  after 
having  over-reached  him  by  fraud,  now  mocked 
him  with  insult.    Having  advanced  to  the  frontier 
of  Atheas's  dominions,  Philip  had  recourse  to  his 
usual  arts,  and  sent  a  herald  with  the  ensigns  of 
peace  and  friendship,  to  announce  his  arrival  in 
Scythia,  in  order  to  perform  a  solemn  vow  which 
he  had  made  during  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  to 
erect  a  brazen  statue  to  Hercules  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube.     The  cunning  Atheas  was  not  the 
dupe  of  this  artifice,  which  he  knew  how  to  en- 
counter  and  elude  with  aimilar  address.  Without 

s7  Justin.  L  ix.  c.  2. 
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c  HAP,  praising  or  blaming  the  pious  intention  of  the 
xxxvi.  King^  he  coolly  desired  him  to  forward  the  statue, 
which  he  himself  would  take  care  to  erect  in  the 
appointed  place }  that,  should  it  be  set  up  with  his 
concurrence  and  direction,  it  would  probably  be 
allowed  to  stand ;  otherwise,  he  could  give  no  as- 
surance that  the  Sc3rthians  would  not  pull  it  down, 
and  melt  it,  to  make  points  for  their  weapons.^ 
Succeffof      The  return  of  the  Macedonian  herald  eave 
ihij^]^.    the  signal  for  hostility.     Philip  entered  the  coun- 
pedition.     jjy  ^th  fire  and  sword,  destroying  the  forests 
and  pasturage,  and  seizing  the  slaves  and  cattle, 
which  formed  the  -principal  wealth  of  the  Scy- 
thians.    He  seems  to  have  employed  several 
weeks  in  an  expedition,  the  circumstances  of 
which,  were  they  essential  to  the  design  of  this 
woik,  could  not  be  related  with  any  folness  or 
accuracy.    Countries  in  a  pastoral  state  are  but 
thinly  peopled  j  and  Philip  was  obliged  to  divide 
his  forces,  in  order  to  vanquish  with  great  rapi- 
dity  the  wandering  hordes,  separated  from  eaclb 
other  by  wide  intervals,  according  as  a  forest,  a 
meadow,  or  a  stream  of  fresh  water,  ol^taii^ 
their  preference,  and  decided  their  temporary 
abode.     A  party  of  Macedonian  soldiers  beat  up 
the  quarters  of  a  numerous  and  warlike  clan,  by 
which  they  were  r^elled,  with  the  losfe  erf  seve- 
ral slain  or  taken.     Among  the  latter  was  Isme^ 
nias,  an  eminent  musician,  who  had  been  invited 
by  liberal  rewards  to  reside  at  the  court  <rf  Philip, 
after  being  long  admired  in  Greece  for  his  per- 
formance on  the  flute.    This  distinguiiAed  dtp- 

^  Justin.  L  h.  o.  2, 
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live  wa«  sent  as  a  present  to  Atheas,  who  received  chap. 
so  little  delight  from  his  accomplishments,  that  J^^^^\ 
having  heard  him  perforn^  he  acknowledged  the 
neighii^  of  his  horse  to  be  to  his  ear  far  more 
agreeable  music.  The  skirmish  in  which  Isme- 
nias  was  taken  seems  to  have  been  the  principal 
advantage  obtained  by  the  Barbarians,  whose  con- 
stitutional courage,  and  impetuous  ill-directed 
fury,  wasevery-where  overcome  by  the  disciplined 
valour  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  *^ 

Philip  reaped  such  fruits  from  his  Scythian  The  na. 
expedition  as  might  be  expected  in  vsM^quishing  q"^% 
a  people  who  had  no  King  but  their  general,  no  ?^^ 
god  but  their  sword,  aud  no  citiies  but  the  ground       ^' 
on  which  they  occasionally  encamped  with  their 
herds  and  families.     The  spoil  consisted  in  arms, 
chariots,   twenty   thousand  robust   captives,   a 
greater  number  of  mares  destined  to  replenish 
the  studs  of  Pella.  ^  We  ar^  not  informed  whether 
Philip  erected  the  promised  statue  to  the  great 
founder  and  protector  pf  his  family  and  kingdom* 
It  is  probable  that  he  imposed  a  tribute  on  the 
^Scythians,  as  a  mwk  of  their  submission  and  de* 
p^dence,    purposing  to    reduce    them    more 
thoroughly,  wb^  he  had  effected  his  great  de*- 
signs  in  Greece,  to  which  country  the  silent  oper- 
ation of  his  ijitrigues  now  summoned  his  return. 

But  while  he  iparphed  southward  at  the  head  phiiip,  on 
of  an  may  encumbered  with  baggage  and  spoil,  ^^^^' 
SL  very  unexpe^t^d  evept  threaitened  to  blast  his  ^  the 
laurels,  and  to  termimte  at  onpe  his  glory  and 

S9  Justin.  1.  ii.  c  5. 
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CHAP.  hiB  life.     Allured  by  the  hopes  of  sharing  the 
^XVL  warlike  plunder  of  the  Scythians,  the  barbarous 
Triballi,  who  had  been  often  conquered,  but  never 
thoroughly  subdued,  beset  by  ambush,  and  vigo- 
rously assaulted  the   Macedonians,   entangled 
,  amidst  the  intricate  windings  of  the  mountains 
of  Moesia ;  hoping  to  cut  off,  by  one  stroke,  the 
flower  of  a  nation,  whose  authority  their  own 
fierce  spirit  of  independence  had  very  reluctantly 
condescended  to  obey.    The  confusion  and  the 
danger  was  increased  by  a  mercenary  band  of 
Greeks,  who,  harassed  by  the  fatigues  of  war 
and  travelling,  always  clamorous  for  pay,  which 
was  very  irregularly  paid  them,  and  perhaps  jea- 
lous of  the  Macedonians,  seized  the  present  op- 
portunity to  desert  the  standard  of  HiUip,  and 
to  reinforce  the  arms  of  the  Triballi.  •* 
Alexander      The  King  of  Maccdon,  too  prudent  to  under- 
Hfe^fhr*    take  superfluous  danger,  never  acquired  by  valour 
^er,       what  might  be  obtained  by  stratagem  ;  but  when 
a  necessary  occasion  solicited  his  courage  and  his 
prowess,  he  knew  how  to  assume  the  hero,  and  (if 
we  may  transpose  an  ancient  jM-overt))  **  to  eke 
out  the  fox's  with  the  lion's  skin.'*  ®    The  ur- 
gency of  the  present  emergence  summonedallthe  ' 
firmness  of  his  mind.     With  his  voice  and  arm, 
he  encouraged  the  astonished  and  disheartened 
Macedonians ;  conductedhisfaithful guards  tothe 
heat  of  the  battle,  and  fought  with  unexampled 
bravery,  till  the  same  weapon  which  pierced  his 
horse,  laid  the  rider  senseless  on  the  ground. 
The  young  Alexander,  who  fought  near  him, 

*»  Justin.  1.  ix.  c.  3.    Plut  in  Alexand. 
«'  Vid.  PlutJnLysand. 
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derived  peculiar  glory  from  saving  the  life  of  his  c  H  A  p. 
father,  whom  he  covered  with  his  shield,  and  de-  ^^^^-j 
fended  by  his  sword,  until  his  attendants  conveyed 
bim  to  a  place  of  safety®;  the  son  so  worthily 
succeeding  to  the  command,  that  the  tumult  was 
fortunately  appeased,. and  the  Barbarians  routed  andde- 
and  put  to  flight.     Philip's  wound  was  attended  xribaiii? 
with  an  incurable  lameness,  which  he  bore  with 
much  impatience.     His  magnanimous  son  endea- 
voured to  remove  his  chagrin,  by  asking,  how 
he  could  be  vexed  at  an  accident,  which  conti- 
nually reminded  him  of  his  v^our  ?  " 
„    To  repair  the  effects  of  this  unforeseen  delay,  PWHp  «[>- 
the  Macedonians  hastened  throu^  Thrace,  where  geiemi  of 
Philip,  as  he  had  reason  to  expect,  was  met  by  ^®  ^^^ 
deputies  from  the   Amphictyonic  council,  ap-  oiymp. 
pointing  him  general  of  their  forces,  and  request-  ^.c.  539. 
ing  him  to  march  into  Greece  with  all  conve- 
nient speed.     The  secret  practices  and  intrigues, 
which  had  been  ripening  during  the  Scythian  ex- 
pedition,  produced  this  extraordinary  message, 
the  remote  as  well  as  immediate  causes  of  which 
deserve  to  be  distinctly  unravelled,  being  the  last 
knot  of  a  tragedy  which  involves  the  fate  of 
Greece. 

The  spirited  resistance  of  Selymbria  and  Byzan-  The  titim- 
tium,  the  successful  expeditions  of  Phocion  in  the  phnb^g 
Hellespont  and  Propontis,  the  prodigal  terrors  of  a^^  «- 
Ochus  King  of  Persia,  who  thought  it  impossible  Ae^2^ 
to  employ  his  wealth  more  usefully  than  in  bri-  ^^  ^ 
dling  theambition  of  Philip ;  above  all,  the  con-  *em8civ«^ 

*3  Pint,  de  Fortun.  Alexand.  &  Justin.  1.  ix.  c.  J. 
«♦  Plut.  in  Al«xand. 
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CHAP,  tinual  expostulations  and  remonstrances  of  De^ 
xxxvL   niQsthenes,  conspired  to  rouse  the   Athenians 
with  vi-      from  the  lethargy  in  which  they  had  been  long 
oiymp.      sunk,  and  animated  them  with  a  desire  to  carry 
AC    s    ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  activity  and  effect  against  the 
'        common  enemy  of  Greece.     In  order  to  save  the 
state,  they  consented  (though  probably  not  with- 
out a  violent  struggljB)  to  abolish  the  very  popular 
law,  or  rather  abuse,  introduced  by  Eubulus* 
The  theatrical  amusements,  so  passionately  idol- 
ised by  the  multitude,  were  celebrated  with  less 
pomp  and  splendour  j  and  the  military  fund  was 
thenceforth  applied  to  its  original  and  .proper 
destination.     A  fleet  was  equipped  far  superior 
.    to  the  naval  strength  of  Macedon.**   The  troops 
and  partisans  of  that  kingdom  were  driven  from 
their  ambushes  in  Megara,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ing territories,  where  they  had  long  watched  an 
opportunity  of  destroying  the  liberty  of  Athens. 
Demosthenes,  and  Hyperides,  an  orator  second 
only  to  Demosthenes,  were  dispatched  into  the 
Peloponnesus  and  other  parts  of  Greece,  to  per- 
suade the  several  republics  to  second  the  ge- 
nerous ardour  of  the  Athenians,  whose  recent 
success  under  Phocion  added  great  weight  to 
the  arguments  and  eloquence  of  those  illustrious 
statesmen.  ^ 
UMcu!-         Philip  was  accurately  informed  of  all  those 
^ich*     transactions ;  and  the  alarm  universally  spread 
PhiHphad  among  his  faithful  emissaries,   inclined  them 
'  rather  to  exaggerate  than  to  conceal  the  danger. 
Highly  provoked  against  the  Athenians,  the 

^  Demosthen.  d,e  Corona.  ^  Idem,  ibid. 
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coQt&uai  oppoters  of  his  greatness,  he  was  un-  chap. 
able  to  retaliate  their  injuries.  If  he  attacked  J^^\ 
them  by  land,  he  must  march  through  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  who,  ever 
selfish  and  o^ricious,  would  be  ready  to  forsake 
him  on  the  first  reverse  of  fortune.  His  dis- 
graceful expedition  against  the  cities  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  rendered  the  present  juncture  extremely 
un&vourable  to  such  a  hazardous  design.  Nor 
could  he  attempt,  with  any  prospect  of  success, 
to  attack  the  enemy  by  sea,  since  the  Athenian 
fleet  so  far  exceeded  his  own,  that  it  had  inter- 
rupted, and  almost  totally  destroyed,  the  com- 
merce  of  Macedon. 

Amidst  this  complication  of  difficulties,  Philip  His  m- 
shewed  how  well  he  understood  the  unsteady  ^^^^^ 
temper  of  the  Grreeks,  by  raising  the  siege  of  incendiary 
Byzantium,  and  burying  himself  in  the  wilds  of    "  ^  ®"* 
Scythia,  till  the  fuming  animosity  of  his  adver- 
saries  had  time  to  evaporate.     Not  venturing  on 
open  hostility,  he,   meanwhile,  employed  two 
secret  engines,  which  continued  to  work  during 
his  absence,  and  from  which  he  had  reason  to 
expect  very  signal  advantages  before  his  return. 
There  lived  at  Athens  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Antlphon,  bold,   loud,  and  loquacious  in   the 
popular  assembly,  in  which,  however,  he  had  not 
H  title  to  vote,  much  less  to  speak,  his  name  not 
being  recorded  in  the  public  register  of  the  city. 
This  defect  passed  long  unobserved,  through 
that  supine  negligence  with  which  Demosthenes 
so  frequently  upbraids  his  countrymen.      At 
length  the  treason  of  Antiphon  (for  the  Athe- 
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CHAP,  nians  regarded  an  unqualified  voter  in  the  as- 
J^^^'i  sembly  as  an  usurper  of  sovereign  power)  was 
discovered,  and  arraigned  by  one  of  the  many 
citizens  to  whom  his  insolence  and  calumny  had 
justly  rendered  him  obnoxious  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  impeachment,  the  supposititious  Athe* 
nian  was  divested  of  his  borrowed  character,  and 
driven  wHb  ignominy  from  a  country,  whose  most 
sacred  honours  he  had  so  unworthily  assumed. 
Stung  with  disappointment  and  rage,  Antiphon 
had  recourse  to  the  King  of  Macedon,  and  of- 
fered himself  for  any  enterprise,  however  bloody 
or  desperate,  by  which,  in  serving  the  interest  of 
Philip,  he  might  gratify  his  own  thirst  for  ven- 
geance.  The  ambitious  Macedonian  kept  his 
ends  too  steadily  in  viewr  and  pursued  them  with 
too  much  ardour  and  perseverance^  to  be  very  de^ 
licate  in  choosing  the  means  by  which  he  might 
distress  his  adversaries.  He  greedily  closed, 
therefore,  with  the  proposal  of  Antiphon,  in 
whom  he  rejoiced  to  find  an  instrument  so  fit 
for  his  service. 
#ho  at-  The  superiority  of  the  Athenians  by  sea,  which 

art^fre  to  *^"^  actual  diligence  in  their  docks  and  arsenals 
the  Athe-  shewcd  them  determined  to  maintain  and  increase, 
docks,  foj^g  J  tijg  chief  obstacle  to  the  grandeur  of  Ma- 
cedon. By  whom  the  design  was  suggested,  is 
unknown;  but  it  was  agreed  between  Philip  and 
Antiphon,  that  the  latter  should  return  to  Athens 
in  disguise,  insinuate  himself  into  the  Piraeus,  and 
lie  there  in  concealment,  until  he  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  set  fire  to  the  Athenian  docks,  and  thus 
destroy  at  pnce  the  main  hope  of  the  republic. 
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While  the  artful  King  of  Macedon  eluded  the  chap. 
storm  of  his  enemies  by  wandering  in  the  woods  \^^^]^ 
of  Scythia,  his  perfidious  accomplice  lurked,  like 
a  serpent  in  the  bosom  of  Athens,  being  lodged 
without  suspicion  in  the  harbour  which  glowed 
with  the  ardour  of  naval  preparation,  and  into 
which  were  daily  accumulated  hew  masses  of  tar, 
timber,  and  other  materials^  alike  proper  for  a 
fleet,  and  for  the  purpose  of  Antiphon. 

But  the  vigilance  of  Demosthenes  discovered  The  dc- 
this  desperate  design,  when  on  the  point  of  exe-  t^Ld  by 
cution.  He  immediately  flew  to  ^  the  Piraeus,  J®'"^*- 
dragged  Antiphon  from  his  concealment,  divested 
him  of  his  disguise,  and  produced  him  at  the  bar 
of  the  assembly.  The  capricious  and  deluded 
multitude,  alike  prone  to  anger  and  to  compas- 
sion, were  on  this  occasion  very  differently  af- 
fected from  what  might  be  conjectured.  Instead 
of  execrating  a  wretch  capable  of  such  black 
deeds,  they  beheld,  with  pity,  a  man  once  re- 
garded as  their  fellow-citizen,  brought  before 
them  after  a  long  absence,  and  accused,  perhaps 
on  vain  presumptions,  of  such  a  horrid  crime. 
They  knew  besides  the  wicked  artifices  of  their 
orators,  who,  to  increase  their  own  importance, 
often  terrified  the  public  with  false  alarms  and 
imaginary  dangers.  iEschines,  and  other  par- 
tisans  of  Philip,  were  at  hand  to  strengthen  these 
impressions.  They  represented  the  whole  trans- 
action of  Demosthenes  as  a  complication  of  fraud 
and  cruelty  ;  loudly  inveighed  against  his  inso- 
lent triumph  over  the  calamities  of  the  unfor- 
tunate ;  and  reproached  his  entering  by  force 
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CHAP,  into  the  house  where  Antiphon  was  concealed, 
^^^  as  a  violation  of  freedom  pregnant  with  the  most 
dangerous  consequences,  and  as  trampling  on  the 
respected  maxim  of  Athenian  law  and  religion^ 
that  every  man's  house  was  his  ^sanctuary. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  these  clamours,  that  Aa- 
tiphon  was  dismissed  without  the  formality  of  a 
trial,  and  might,  perhaps,  have  resumed  his  pur- 
pose with  more  security  than  before,  had  not  the 
Aviser  senate  of  the  Areopagus  thought  fit  care- 
fuUy  to  examine  the  information  of  Demosthenes. 
By  the  authority  of  that  court,  the  traitor  was 
again  seized,  and  tried.  Torture,  which  the  in- 
stitution of  domestic  slavery  introduced  and  ren- 
dered familiar  in  Greece,  extorted  from  him  a 
late  and  reluctant  confession;  and  his  enormous 
guilt  was  punished  with  as  enormous  severity.  * 
Phiiip'8  Had  the  detestable  enterprise  of  Antiphon 

fo^S^  heen  crowned  with  ill-merited  success,  Philip 
A^*tt^  would  have  attained  his  purpose  of  ruining 
of  Greece.  Athens,  by  a  rude  stroke  of  vulgar  perfidy.  But 
the  engines  which  he  set  in  motion  for  gaining 
the  same  end,  at  a  time  when  he  was  obliged  to 
fly  the  awakened  resentment  of  Greece,  and  to 
bury  in  the  wilds  of  Scythia  the  disgrace  sus- 
tained before  the  walls  of  Byzantium,  will  not  be 
easily  matched  by  any  parallel  transactions  in 
history,  whether  we  consider  the  profound  artifice 
with  which  the  plan  was  contrived  and  combined, 
the  nice  adaptation  of  the  several  parts,  or  the 

^  Lysiaf  passiiD  in  Agorat.  et  Eratosth. 

^  Demosthenes  de  Coron.  who  gives  the  honourable  account  of 
hk  own  conduct  described  in  the  text. 
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unwearied  dexterity  with  which  the  whole  was  chap. 
carried  into  execution.  It  is  on  this  occasion  .^^^^^ 
that  Deltnosthenes  might  justly  exclaim,  "  In 
one  circumstance,  chiefly,  is  Philip  distinguished 
above  all  his  ambitious  predecessors,  the  enemies 
of  Grecian  freedom.  His  measures  required  the 
co-operation  of  traitors,  and  traitors  he  has  found 
more  corrupt  and  more  dexterous  than  ever  ap- 
peared in  any  former  age ;  and,  what  is  most 
worthy  of  remark,  the  principal  instruments  of 
his  ambition  were  fashioned  in  the  bosom  of  that 
?tate,  whose  public  councils  most  openly  opposed 
his  greatness.**  • 

The  time  approached  for  convening  at  Delphi  His  parti- 
the  vernal  assembly  of  the  Amphictyons.    It  was  frow*^" 
evidently  the  interestof  the  Athenians,  and  might  de^u||^"^ 
have  been  expected  from  their  just  resentment  the  Am- 
against  Philip,  that  they  should  send  such  depu-  ^  ^^^y^^' 
ties  to  the  city  of  Apollo,  as  were  most  hostile  to 
the  Macedonian,  and  most  zealous  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  their  country.      But  intrigue  and 
cabal  prevailed  over  every  motive  of  public  uti- 
lity;  and  the  negligent  or  factious  multitude 
were  persuaded,  at  a  crisis  which  demanded  the 
most  faithful  and  incorrupt  ministers,  to  employ 
as  their  representatives  in  the   Amphictyonic 
council,  iEschines  and  Midias;  the  former  of 
whom  had  so  often  reproached,  and  the  latter 
had,  on  one  occasion,  struck  Demosthenes  in  the 
public  theatre  ^^ ;  and  who  were  both  not  only 

^  Oemotth.  de  Coron. 

7«  Demosth.  in  Mid.  et  JEschin.  in  CtesiphonU 
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CHAP,  the  declared  enemies  of  thus  illustrious  patriot^ 
XXXVI.  j^^^^  j^g  ^g|j  ^  |.|jgjj.  colleagues  Diognetus  and 

Thrasicles,  the  warm  and  active  partisans  of  the 
King  of  Macedon.     Soon  after  their  arrival  at 
Delphi,  Midias  and  Diognetus  ^^  pretended  sick- 
ness, that  they  might  allow  iEscbines  to  display, 
xmcontrouled,  his  superior  dexterity  j  and  to  act 
a  part,  which,  requiring  the  deepest  dissimula- 
tion, might  be  performed  most  successfully  by  a 
single  traitor.   Tlie  Amphictyons  were  employed 
in  repairing  the  temple;   the  sacred  offerings, 
which  had  been  removed  and  sold  by  the  im- 
piety of  the  Phocians,  were  collected  from  every 
quarter  of  Greece ;  and  new  presents  were  made 
by  several  states,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  olct 
which  could  not  be  recovered, 
who  pre-        The  Athenians  particularly  signalised  their 
dictttfonto  pious  munificeuce,  and  sent,  among  other  dedi- 
thc  temple  catious.  Several  golden  shields,  with  the  follow- 
feniive  to  in£r  inscription  :  ^<  Taken  from  the  Medes  and 

the  The- 

bans!  Thebans,  when  they  fought  against  Greece." 
This  offering,  highly  offensive  to  the  Theban 
deputies,  was  prematurely  suspended  in  the 
temple ;  the  Thebans  murmured,  the  Amphic- 
tyons listened  to  their  complaints,  and  it  was 
whispered  in  the  council,  that  the  Athenians 
deserved  punishment  for  presenting  their  gift  to 
the  god,  before  it  had  been  regularly  conse- 
crated, together  with  the  other  offerings.  Pre- 
tending high  indignation   at    these   murmurs, 

'^  jSscbines  says,  Awymrrov  mp^rrtw;  "  That  Diognetus  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  and  that  the  same  misfortune  happened  to 
Midias/*  p.  290. 
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JEschines  ^  rushed  into  the  assembly,  and  began  c  fl  A  p. 
a  formal,  yet  spirited  defence  of  his  countrymen ;  ,^^^-, 
when  he  was  rudely  interrupted  by  a  Locrian, 
of  Amphissa^,  a  city  eight  miles  distant  from 
Delphi,  which  growing  populous  and  powerful 
on  the  ruins  of  Crissa  and  Cirrha,  had  ventured 
to  cultivate  the  Cirrhean  plain,  which,  near  three 
centuries  before,  had  been  desolated  by  the 
Amphictyons,  solemnly  consecrated  to  Apollo, 
and  devoted  to  perpetual  sterility.  ^* 

The  artful  Locrian,  affecting  a  religious  zeal  The  Athe- 
not  less' ardent  than  the  patriotism  of  iEschines,  Siwl!c^ 
clamorously  intejrupted  that  orator,  calling  aloud  ^J*®^*" 
in  the  assembly  that  it  ill  became  the  dignity  of  Amphissa. 
the  Amphictyons  to  hear  with  patience  the  jus- 
tification,  much  less  the  praises  of  Athens,  a 
city  impious  and  profane,  which,  in  defiance  of 
human  and  divine  laws,  had  so  recently  abetted 
the  execrable  sacrilege  of  the  Phocians ;  that  if 
the  Amphictyons  followed  his  advice,  or  con- 
sulted the  dictates  of  duty  and  honour,  they 
would  not  allow  the  detested  name    of  the 
Athenians    to   be    mentioned    in  that  august 
council.  ^ 

^schines  thus  obtained  an  opportunity  of  ex- 

'  7«  AffXo/upa  Z€  fiB  AcTiiTy  Km  wpo^vfurr^pw  in»s  wrtKiiKv^oros  ms  to 
cw^piw,  JEechin.  p.  290. 

'  73  JEschines  varnishes  the  story  with  inimitable  address:  tamiotiaat 
ns  rw  A^i^o'MfTy  car0pctwos  curtKytraroSf  Km  At  c/mi  9^W9wro  ad^fun 
ircuScMf  iMTttrxiiKats,  ifftn  8c  Km  Zmfuvos  rams  c^cycafrrayciy  aifr«r  irpoa- 
yofkom.  ^  He  was  interrupted  by  the  vociferation  of  a  certain  Am- 
phissean,  a  man  the  most  impudent,  totally  illiterate,  and  perhaps 
impelled  to  folly  by  some  offended  divinity.*' 
74  See  these  events  particularly  related,  vol.  i.  c.  v.  p.  213. 
7*  iBschin.  in  Ctesiphont. 
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CHAP,  citing  such  tumults  in  the  assembly  as  suited  the 
xxxvL   views  of  Philip.  ^^     In  the  ardour  of  patriotic  in- 
JEschin^   digilation,  which  he  knew  so  well  to  assume,  he 
l!^n^t  the  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  impetuous  invective 
^^ociiam    airaiust  the  insolent  Locrian,  and  his  city  Am- 
vating  the  phissa;  uot  oulyjustified  the  mnocence,  but  dis- 
piidn  r"    P^y^d  with  ostentation  the  illustrious  merit  of 
the  Athenians;  and  then  addressing  the  Am* 
phictyons  with  a  look  peculiarly  earnest  and  ex- 
pressive, "  Say,  ye  Grecians !  shall  men  who 
never  knew  the  exalted  pleasures  of  virtue  and 
renown,  be  suffered  to  tear  from  us  the  inesti- 
mable  rewards  of  glory  so  justly  earned?  ^  Shall 
men,   themselves    polluted    by  sacrilege,    and 
already  devoted  to  destruction  by  the  most  awfiil 
imprecations,  presume  to  call  the  Athenians 
profane  and  impious  ?    Look  down,  ye  reverend 
guardians  of  religion !  look  down  on  that  plain, 
(pointing  to  the  Cirrhean  plain,  which  naight  be 
seen  from  the  temple,)  behold  these  lands  an- 
ciently devoted  to  the  god,  but  now  appropriated 
and  cultivated  by  the  Amphisseans ;  behold  the 
numerous  buildings  which  th^  have  erected 
there,  and  that  accursed  port  of  Cirrha,  justly 

7*   Demosthen.  de  Corona. 

^77  The  penuadve  energy  with  which  iBbchinet  defends  his 
treftoliei7»  or  raliier  ditplays  hb  pfttriotism,  oo  this  ocomkni,  u  not 
excelled  by  any  thing  in  Demosthenes  himself  Had  the  wocfcs  of 
the  latter  perished*  the  two  orations  of  iBsdiiAfes  (de  lalsa  LcfflCioo^ 
and  in  Ctesiphont)  would  have  been  justly  re^rdcd  m  the  moti 
peitet  models  of  eloqpience  producad  by  human  gMfiins.  But  die 
worksy  and  even  the  name  of  iBschines»  are  eclipaad  in  the  ht^ 
of  Jus  riraL  So  disproportionate  are  the  rcwanis  of  acting  a  fin^ 
and  a  second  part,  and  so  just  the  poat'Andvice  io  all  candidates  ftr 
fiune: 
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demolished  by  our  ancestors,  now  rebuilt  and  chap. 
fortified.*'  -^schines  here  read  the  oracle  of  ^^^\ 
Apollo,  which  condemned  that  harbour  and 
those  lands  to  perpetual  desolation.  Then  pro- 
ceeding with  increased  vehemence :  "  R>r  my- 
self,  ye  Grecians!  I  swear,  that  I  in  person,  my 
children,  my  country,  will  discharge  our  duty  to 
Heaven ;  and,  with  all  the  powers  and  faculties 
of  mind  and  body,  avenge  the  abominable  viola- 
tion of  the  consecrated  territory.  Do  you,  Am- 
phictyons!  determine  as  wisdom  shall  direct. 
Your  offerings  are  prepared,  your  victims  are 
brought  to  the  altar;  you  are  ready  to  offer 
solemn  prayers  for  blessings  on  yourselves,  and 
on  the  republics  which  you  represent.  But  con- 
sider with  what  voice,  with  what  heart,  with 
what  confidence,  you  can  breathe  out  your  peti- 
ticms,  while  you  suffer  the  prc^nation  of  the 
Amphisseans  to  pass  unrevenged.  Hear  the 
words  of  the  imprecation,  not  only  against  those 
who  cultivate  theconsecratedground,  but  against 
those  who  neglect  to  punish  them :  "  May  they 
never  present  an  acceptable  offering  to  Apollo, 
Diana,  Latona,  or  Minerva  the  provident ;  but 
may  all  their  sacrifices  and  religious  rites  be  for 
ever  rejected  and  abhorred  !*'  ^ 

The  warmth  of  iEschines  occasioned  the  ut-  whi«h  cx- 
most  confusion  in  the  assembly.     The  golden  ^^  ^ 
shields,  irregularly  dedicated  by  the  Athenians,  cred  war. 
were  no  longer  the  subject  of  discourse.    This 
'slight  imprc^riety  disappeared  amidst  the  enor« 
mous  impieties  of  the  Amphisseans,  which  had 

7*  Pftusanias  Phoclc.  et  JEschin.  in  Ctesiphont. 
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CHAP,  been  so  forcibly   painted  to  the  Superstitious 
XXXVI.  fancies  of  the  terrified  multitude.     It  was  deter- 
mined, after  violent  contentions  between  those 
who  accused,  and  those  who  defended,  this  un- 
happy people,  that  the  Amphictyons,  havingsum- 
moned  the  assistance  of  the  citizens  of  Delphi, 
should  next  day  repair  to.the  Cirrhean  plain,  in 
order  to  burn,  cut  down,  and  destroy  the  houses 
and  plantations,  which  had  so  long  adorned  and 
defiled  that  devoted  territory.      The  ravagers 
met  with  little  opposition  in  performing  this 
pious  devastation ;  but  as  they  returned  towards 
the  temple,  they  were  overtaken  and  assaulted 
by  a  numerous  party  of  Amphisseans,  who  threw 
them  into  disorder,  made  several  prisoners,  and 
pursued  the  rest  to  Delphi.     The  signal  of  war 
was  now  raised ;  the  insulted  Amphictyons,  in 
whose  persons  the  sanctity  of  religion  had  been 
violated,  complained  to  their  respective  repub- 
lics, while  the  recent  audacity  of  the  Amphis- 
seans aggravated  their  ancient  crimes  and  enor- 
mities.    But  agreeably  to  the  languor  inherent 
in  councils  which  possess  only  a  delegated  au- 
thority, the  measures  of  the  Amphictyons  were 
extremely  low  and  irresolute :  and,  when  they  at 
length  raised  an  army  under  the  command  of 
G)ttyphus,    a  Thessalian,    and  a  creature  of 
.   Philip's,  their  operations  were  ill  conducted  and 
unsuccessful.  ^ 
The  Am.        Aflairs  were  thus  brought  to  the  issue  which  had 
5i^n  "*    ^^^^  expected  by  .^Eschines,  and  the  accomplices 

7»  JEschin.  in  Ctesiphont. 
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who  assisted  liim  in  promoting  tjie  interest  of  the  c  H  A  p. 
King  of  Macedon.     They  loudly  declaimed  in  ?^^^\ 
the  council  against  the  lukewarm  indifference  of  PhUip 
the  Grecian  states  in  a  war  which  so  deeply  con-  Ja^*^^^*" 
cerned  the  national  religion.     "  It  became  the 
Amphictyons,    therefore, ,  as  the  ministers    of 
Apollo,   and   the  guardians  of  his  temple,  to 
seek  out  and  employ  some  more  powerful  in- 
strument of  the  Divine  vengeance.     Philip  of 
Macedon  had  formerly  given  proof  of  his  pious 
zeal  in  the  Phocian  war.     That  prince  was  now 
returning  in  triumph  from  his  Scythian  expedi- 
tion.    His  assistance  must  again  be  demanded 
(nor  would  it  be  demanded  in  vain)  to  defend 
the  cause  of  Apollo  and  the  sacred  shrine.'* 
This  proposal  being  approved,  a  deputation  of 
the   Amphictyons  met  Philip  in  Thrace.     He 
received  their  welcome  message  with  well-affected 
surprise,  but  declared  his  veneration  for  the  com- 
mands of  the  council,  which  he  should  be  ever 
ready  to  obey.  ^ 

The  vigilant  prince  had  already  taken  proper  PWiip 
measures  for  acting  as  general  of  the  Amphic-  Ath^ian^ 
tyons,  and  provided  a  suflBcient  number  of  trans-  ^^^  ^y  * 
ports  to  convey  his  army  into  Greece.     He  un- 
derstood that  notwithstanding  the  intrigues  of 
JEschines  and  his  associates,  the  Athenians  had 
been  persuaded  by  Depaosthenes  to  oppose  his 
design,    and  that  their   admirals  Chares  and 
Proxenus  prepared  to  intercept  his  passage  with 
a  superior  naval  force.     To  baffle  this  opposition, 

«•  JE^chin,  in  Ctesiphont 
VOL.  IV.  P 
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CHAP.  Philip  employed  a  stratagem.  A  4ight  brigaiw 
^^^^^^'^  tine  was  dispatched  to  Macedon  with  letters  of 
such  import  as  gave  reason  to  believe  that  he 
purposed  immediately  returning  into  ^'  Thrace. 
Besides  writing  to  Antipater,  his  principsd  con- 
fidant and  minister,  he  tpok  care  to  mask  his 
artifice,  by  sending  letters  to  his  Queen  Olym- 
pias.  The  brigantine  fell  designedly  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians.  The  dispatches  were 
seized  and  read  j  but  the  letter  for  the  Queen 
was  politely  forwarded  to  its  destination.  ^  The 
Athenian  admirals  quitted  their  station,  and 
Philip  arrived,  without  opposition,  on  the  coast  of 
Locris,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Delphi. 
PhUip  dc-  Though  the  Macedonians  alone  were  far  more 
^ben^  numerous  than  seemed  necessary  for  the  reduc- 
mcrccna-  tion  of  Amphissa,  the  King,  in  the  month  of 
uIke«*pos-  November,  dispatched  circular  letters  through 
iSwMiMu  "^^^*  parts  of  Greece,  requiring  from  the  The- 
bans,  Peloponnesians,  and  other  states,  the  as- 
sistance  of  their  combined  arms  to  maintain  the 
cause,  of  the  Amphictyons  and  Apollo.  The 
Thebans,  rather  intimidated  by  a  powerful  army 
in  their  neighbourhood,  than  inclined  to  the 
Macedonians,  of  whose  designs  they  had  lately 
become  extremely  jealous,  sent  a  small  body  of 
infantry  to  join  the  standard  of  Philip.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  long  disgusted  with  the  mea^ 
siu'es  of  Greece,  and  envying  the  power  of 
Macedon,  which  they  had  not  public  spirit  to 
oppose,  beheld  all  recent  transactions  with  a, 
contemptuous  disregard,  obstinate  in  theur  pur- 

•»  Pol)-»n.  1.  iv.  c  s.  »»  Plut.  in  Demetr. 
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pose  of  preserving  a  sullen  neutrality.  The  ciiAP. 
Athenians,  awakened  by  th6  activity  of  Demos*  ^^^^ 
thenes  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  opposed  Philip 
with  ten  thousand  mercenaries,  despising  the 
threats  of  the  oracle  against  those  who  took  part 
with  the  impious  Amphisseans.  The  orator 
boldly  accused  the  Pythian  priestess  and  her 
ministers  of  being  bribed  to  Philipptse,  or  to 
prophesy  as  might  best  suit  the  interest  of  Phi- 
lip ;  while  -^schines,  on  the  other  hand,  accused 
his  adversary  of  having  received  a  thousand 
drachmas,  and  an  annual  pension  of  twenty  minse, 
to  abet  the  impiety  of  Amphissa.  ®  The  King  of 
Macedon,  without  waiting  for  any  farther  rein- 
forcement than  that  which  he  had  received  from 
the  Thebans,  besieged,  took,  and  garrisoned  that 
unfortunate  city;  and  having  routed  and  put 
to  flight  the  Athenian  mercenaries,  spread  tlie 
terror  of  his  arms  round  all  the  neighbouring 
territory.  ^ 

The  news  of  these  events  occasioned  dreadful  The  Athc- 
constemation  in  Athens.  The  terrified  citi-  wSctbcy 
zens,  who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  tear  them-  ^^^^? 

n  1.1111  •  1  ^^"  ^"** 

selves  from  theu-  beloved  pleasures  in  order  to  Mp,  raise  a 
defend   Amphissa,    believed    the   moment  ap-  ^1^^ 
preaching  when  they  must  defend  their  own  ^«n«t 
walls  against  the  victorious  invader.     AAer  less  prince, 
altercation  and  delay  than  usually  prevailed  in 
their  councils,  they  sent  an  embassy  to  Philip, 
craving  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  cQspatched  their  ablest  orators  to 
rouse  the  Greeks  from  their  supine  negligence, 

^  JEfchin.  in  Ctedphont.  ^  Dembsthen.  de  Cordfta. 
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CHAP,  and  to  animate  and  unite  them  against  a  Barba'- 
XXXVL  j^j^^  ^i^Q^  under  pretence  of  avenging  the  of- 
fended divinity  of  Apollo,  meditated  the  sub- 
jugation of  their  common  country.     Megara> 
Euboea,  Leucas,  Corinth,  Corcyra,  and  Achaia> 
favourably  received  the  ambassadors,  and  readily 
The  The-  entered  into  a  league  against  Macedon.   Thebes 
luate  be."   fluctuated  in  uncertainty,  hating  the  Athenians 
f«rty"of  *  as  rivals,  and  dreading  Philip  as  a  tyrant.     The 
Philip  and  situation  of  the  Theban  territory,  through  which 
Athwiian^  Philip  must  march  before  he  could  invade  At- 
tica, rendered  the  decision  of  that  people  pecu- 
liarly important.  ^     To  gain  or  to  retain  their 
friendship,  the  intrigues  of  Philip,  the  eloquence 
of  Athens,  had  been  employed  with  unwearied 
assiduity.   The  Thebans  temporised,  deliberated, 
resolved,  and  changed  their  resolutions.     The 
partisans  of  Athens  were  most  numerous,  those 
of  Macedon  most  active,  while  the  great  body 
of  the  Theban  people  heard  the  clamours  and 
arguments  of  both  parties  with  a  stupid  indif- 
ference, and  took  their  measures  with  such  le- 
thargic slowness,  as  disgraced  even  the  heavy 
character  of  Boeotians.  ^ 
PhiKp  To  fix  their  wavering  irresolution,  and  to  awa» 

^22a.  ^^^  '^^i*"  ^"^^  insensibility,  Philip  at  length  had 
oiyrop.  recourse  to  the  strong  impression  of  terror.  From 
A.  c.  538.  the  general  wreck  of  Phocis,  his  foresight  and 
policy  had  spared  the  walls  of  Elataea,  a  city  im* 
portant  by  its  situation  between  two  ranges  of 
mountains,  which  opened  into  Phocis  andBoeotia. 
The  citadel  was  built  on  an  eminence,  washed 

•5  Pjodor.  I.  xvi.  p.  475.  «<  Deraostheo.  dc  Coron. 
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by  the  river  Cephissus,  which  flowed  in  a  wind-  chap. 
ing  course  through  Boeotia  into  the  lake  Copais  j  v^^^^ 
k  broad  expanse  of  water,  which,  by  several 
navigable  streams,  communicated  with  Attica. 
This  valuable  ppst,  conveniently  situate  for  re- 
ceiving reinforcements  from  Tliessaly  and  Ma- 
cedon,  commanding  the  passage  into  Boeotia, 
distant  only  two  days'  march  from  Attica,  and 
which,  being  garrisoned  by  a  powerful  army, 
might  continually  alarm  the  safety  both  of 
Thebes  and  of  Athens,  Philip  seized  with  equal 
boldness  and  celerity  ^,  drew  the  greater  part  of 
his  troops  thither,  repaired  and  strengthened  the 
walls  of  the  place,  and  having  thus  secured  him- 
self from  surprise,  watched  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  inflicting  punishment  on  the  Athenians, 
who  had  given  him  suflScient  ground  to  represent 
them  as  the  enemies  of  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil^, by  whose  authority  the  King  of  Macedon 
afiected  to  be  guided  in  all  his  operations. 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  immediate  effect  Alarm 
of  this  vigorous  measure  on  the  resolutions  of  cxdteJm. 
the  Thebans ;  but  the  terror  and  consternation  of  Athens, 
the  uncorrupt  part  of  the  citizens  may  be  con- 
jectured by  what  happened  on  the  same  occasion 
at  Athens.     It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  a 
courier  arrived  with  the  melancholy  tidings  that 
Philip  had  taken  possession  of  Elatsea.     The 
people  had  retired  to  their  houses;  the  magi- 
strates supped  in   the  Prytanaeum;   but  in   a 
moment  all  were  abroad.     Some  hastened  to  the 


^  Diodor.  &  Demosth.  ubi  supra.       ^  JEsduii.  in  Cteupbont« 
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CHAR  generals;  others  went  in  quest  of  the  ^officer 

XXXVL   ^jjQg^  business  it  was  ta  summon  the  citizens 

to  council ;  most  flocked  to  the  market-place ; 

and)  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  assembly^ 

pulled  down  or  burned  the  temporary  wooden 

edifices  erected  by  the  tradesmen  or  artificers 

who  exposed  their  wares  to  sale  in  that  spacious 

square.     Before  dawn  the  confusion  ceased ;  the 

citizens  were  all  assembled;  the  senators  took 

their  places ;  the  president  reported  to  them  the 

alarming  intelligence  that  had  been   received. 

The  herald  then  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice, 

"  That  he,  who  had  any  thing  to  ofier  on  the 

present  emergence,  should  mount  the  rostrum, 

and  propose  his  advice/'     The  invitation,  though 

frequently  repeated,  was  received  with  silence 

and  dismay.     The  magistrates,  the  generals,  the 

demagogues,  were  all  present ;  but  none  obeyed 

the  summons  of  the  herald,  which  Demosthenes 

calls  the  voice  of  tlieir  country  imploring  the 

assistance  of  her  children.  ^ 

Demos-  At  length  that  accomplished  orator  arose,  and 

hoiJtetiw**  obtained  the  noblest  triumph  of  patriotism ;  by 

Athenians  urging,  amidst  universal  consternation,  an  advice 

Philip  to    prudent,  generous,  and  successful.     He  begim 

of^tihSr^^  ^y  darting  a  ray  of  hope  into  the  desponding 

power  by    citizens,  and  assuring  them  that  were  not  the 

land.         Thcbans,  the  greater  part  at  least  of  the  The(baiis, 

^  Toy  iroKirvyiernv  €ica\ow,  De  Corona,  p.  317. 
^  ^  &a\ouan»  8€  nis  MoiMft  -nji  tvwrptSM  ^yris  rov  9paum  iv€p  ffmri^tar 
igfjapi  lenfnt^  Ktura  rovs  vofimn  ^ttm^v  a^tijon,  rmnrpp  Hpanfir  nyr  wwrfHUs 
iueatov  en  ^e«rfttt,  p.  317.  The  passage  that  follows  has  beoi  often 
cited,  and  can  never  be  too  mudi  studied^  as  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  oraioitcal  narration. 
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iiostile  to  Hiilip,  that  prince  would  not  be  actually  chap. 
posted  at  Elata^a,  but  on  the  Athenian  frontier.   ,^xxyi. 
He  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  shake  off  the 
unmanly  terror  which  had  surprised  them ;  and, 
instead  of  fearing  for  themselves,  to  fear  only  for 
their  neighbours,  whose  territories  were  more 
immediately  threatened,  and  who  must  sustain 
the  first  shock   of  the   invasion.     "  Let  your 
forces,*'  continued  he,  "  immediately  march  to 
Eleusis,  in  order  to  show  the  Thebans,  and  all 
Greece,  that  as  those  who  have  sold  their  country 
are   supported  by  the   Macedonian  forces  at 
Elatasa,  so  you  are  ready  to  defend  with  your 
hereditary  courage  and  fortune  those  who  fight 
for  liberty.     Let  ambassadors  at  the  same  time 
be  sent  to  Thebes,  to  remind  that  republic  of  the 
good  offices  conferred  by  your  ancestors ;   to 
assure  the  Thebans,  that  you  do  not  consider 
them  as  aliens  $  that  the  people  of  Athens  have 
forgot  all  recent  hostilities  with  the  citizens  of 
Greece,  and  will  never  forsake  the  cause  of  their 
common  country,  which  is  actually,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  the  cause  of  Thebes.     To  this  com- 
munity, therefore,  offer  your  most  disinterested 
servicecu     To  make  any  demand  for  yourselves, 
Would  be  highly  improper  in  the  present  juncture^ 
Assure 'them  that  you  are  deeply  affected  by 
their  danger,  and  prepared  generously  to  defend 
them  to  the  utmost  of  your  power." 

These  pr(^[>OBals  being  received  with  general  The  de- 
approbation,   Demosthenes  drew  up  a  formal  Satp^- 
decree  for  carrying  them  into  execution  j   a  P^^> 

p  4 
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CHAP,  decree  which  raay  be  considered  as  the  expiring 
^^^'i  voice  of  a  people,  who,  agreeably  to  the  mag- 
dated        nanimous  counsel  of  Pericles,  had  determined, 
"*"* '      that  when  every  thing  earthly  perished,  the  fame 
of  Athens  should  be  immortal.  ^  Having  painted, 
in   the  most  odious  colours,  the  perfidy  and 
violence  of  Philip ;  and  having  stigmatised  with 
due  severity  the  recent  instances  of  his  injustice 

9*  See  vol.  ii.  c.  xv.  p.  229.    In  defending  his  own  conduct,  not- 
withstanding the  unfortunate  consequences  with  which  it  was  at- 
tended, Demosthenes  seems  animated  by  the  true  spirit  of  Pericles. 
Bov\ofuu  ri  Koi  trapuSoloy  ctirctK*  koU  fiov  voos  Ztos  Kcd  ^4wv  !  furfi^is  rrpf 
9mp9o\ri¥  ^avfxeunf,  tUJsM  firr*  tvmnat  &  \ryoi  ^tt^pvtacerur  ci  fap  tanun 
wpcHftika  ra  luiKXorra  ymnifftffOai,  jcol  w^offi^w  voyrcf ,  ita2  <rv  tvpouXryt 
Atffx"^*  f^^  Uttfrnprtpov,  fiow  koL  K^Kpcey^ts^  6s  ouSc  9^.€yfyf  ov8c  oj^rvf 
caroTorwv  Tp  troXci  rovroty  rpf'  ttirip  i}  ^o^s,  i)  vpoyottty,  ri  rov  fK\Xii»Tos 
a»w¥Oi  fix€  X070V.    The  beauties  of  such  passages,  depending  chiefly 
on  collocation  of  words  and  sentiments,  of  which  Demosthenes,  of 
all  writers,  was  the  greatest  master,  cannot  be  translated.    The 
mWning  is,  *'  I  will  venture  to  say  what  is  contrary  to  common  opi- 
nion ;  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Gods  !  regard  not  its  extravagance, 
but  examine  it  with  indulgence.    Had  all  of  you  foreseen  what  was 
going  to  happen,  had  the  consequences  of  our  conduct  been  mani- 
fest, and  had  you,  JE&chines,  repeatedly  proclaimed  them  with  a 
loud  voice,  you,  who  then  open^  not  your  mouth,  yet  the  Athe- 
nians ought  not  to  have  forsaken  the  cause  of  Grecian  freedom,  un- 
less they  forsook  their  glory,  their  ancestors,  and  their  renown  with 
succeeding  ages.*'    The  same  thought  is  expressed  in  language  still 
bolder,  after  the  hearers  had. been  prepared  for  it,  by  a  page  of  the 
most  animated  eloquence :  AAAk  mm  en,  6mm%  i^t^Bifnrr^,  w^lpts  ABn^mot 
rov  (fmp  n|f  oaccanw  tKtvBtpias  ical  fftornftuu  Ka>9woy  apofififoC  ov  /ta  rovs 
•y  MofwtWt  wpoKip^tfywffarras  rw  vpoyopmv,  &c.     See  the  passage, 
p.  543.    He  swears  by  those  who  fell  at  Mairftthon,  Platsea,  Salamis, 
and  Artemisium,  that  the  Athenians  did  not  err  in  defending,  with 
unequal  fortune,  and  against  superior  force,  the  public  safety  and 
liberty.    Such  passages,  when  detached,  may  appear  extravagant  and 
gigantic;  but,  as  in  the  church  of  St  Peters,  where  all  is  arranged 
with  such  admirable  symmetry,  that  no  figure  appears  beyond  the 
natiu^  size,  so,  in  the  works  of  Demosthenes,  nothing  appears  mon« 
strous,  becauW  all  is  great 
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and  lust  of  power,  the  orator  concludes,  "  For  chap. 
such  reasons,  the  senate  and  people  of  Athens,  v        /^ 
emulating  the  glory  of  their  ancestors,  to  whom 
the  liberty  of  Greece  was  ever  dearer  than  the 
interest  of  their  particular  republic,  and  humbly 
revering  the  gods  and  heroes,  guardianis  of  the 
Athenian  city  and  territory,  whose  aid  they  now 
implore,  have  resolved  to  send  to  the  coast  of 
Boeotia  a  fleet  of  t>fo  hundred  sail,  to  march  to 
Eleusis  with  their  whole  military  strength,  to 
dispatch  ambassadors  to  the  several  states  of 
Greece,  and  particularly  to  the  Thebans,  en- 
couraging them  to  remain  unterrified  amidst  the 
dangers  which  threaten  them,  and  to  exert  them- 
selves .manfully  in  defence  of  the  common  cause, 
with   assurance  that    the    people  of   Athens, 
unmindful  of  old  or  later  diJ^rences  which  have 
prevailed  between  the  twp  republics,  are  deter- 
mined and  ready  to  support  them  with  all  their 
faculties  and  resources ;  their  treasures,  their 
navies,  and  their  arms;  well  knowing,  that  to 
contend  for  pre-eminence  with  the  Greeks  is  an 
honourable  contest ;  but  to  be  commanded  by  a 
foreigner,  and  to  suffer  a  Barbarian  to  wrest  the 
sovereignty  from  their  hands,  would  tarnish  their 
hereditary  glory,  and  disgrace  their  country  with 
the  remotest  ages  of  posterity.'* 

The  same  undaunted  spirit  which  dictated  this  Demo»- 
decree,  attended  the  exertions  of  Demosthenes  in  fu^^e 
his  embassy  to  Thebes,  in  which  he  triumphed  J^^^ 
over  the  intrigues  of  Amyntas  and  Clearchus,  and  •''^^j;;^ 
over  the  eloquence  of  Philon  of  Byzantium,  the 
emissaries  employed  by  Philip  on  this  important 


nsa. 
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CHAP,  occasion.  The  Thebans  passed  a  decree  for  re- 
xxxvi.^  ceiving  with  gratitude  the  proflPered  assistance  of 
Athens ;  and  the  Athenian  army,  having  socm 
after  taken  the  field,  were  admitted  within  the 
Theban  walls,  and  treated  with  all  the  flattering 
distinctions  of  ancient  hospitality.  ^ 
Prepara-  Meanwhile  Philip  having  advanced  towards  the 
both'  t^des  Boeotian  frontier,  his  detached  parties  were  foiled 
for  the  in  two  rencounters  with  the  confederates.  Re- 
Chared  gacdl^s  of  these  losses,  to  which,  perhaps,  he 
purposely  submitted,  as  necessary  stratagems  to 
draw  the  enemy  from  their  walls,  he  proceeded 
with  his  main  body,  thirty-two  thousand  strong, 
to  the  plain  of  Chseroncea.  This  place  was  con- 
sidered by  Philip  as  well  adapted  to  the  evolu- 
tions and  exertions  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx; 
and  the  ground  for  his  encampment,  and  afters 
wards  the  field  of  battle,  were  chosen  with  equal 
sagacity ;  having  in  view,  on  one  side,  a  temple 
of  Heircules,  whom  the  Macedonians  regarded  as 
the  author  of  their  royal  house,  and  the  high 
protector  of  their  fortune ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
banks  of  the  Thermodon,  a  small  river  flowing 
into  the  Cephismis,  announced  by  the  oracles  of 
Greece  as  the  destinedhKene  of  desolation  aad 
woe  to  their  unhappy  country.  ^  The  generals 
of  the  confederate  Greeks  had  been  much  kss 
careful  to  avail    themselves  of  the  powerful 

»  D^QOsdieneB^  who  fornishef  the  aliave  iiamiti?€y  afoids  dwei^ 
ing  on  the  following  melancholy  events,  whiqti  are  related  by  Diodo- 
ruB,  1.  xvi.  p.  475.  et  seq.  Plut.  m  Alexand.  Strabo,  L  ix.  p.  414. 
Ju»tf  m  L  ix.  c.  9.  Sc  Pausanias  Boeotic.     ' 

»*  Pltttt  in  Vit  Demosth. 
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sanctions  of  superstition.  Unrestrained  byiu-  chap. 
auspicious  sacrifices,  the  Athenians  had  left  their  ?^^^^^, 
city  at  the  exhortation  of  Demosthenes,  to  wait 
no  other  omen  but  the  cause  of  their  country* 
Regardless  of  oracles,  they  afterwardd  advanced 
to  the  ilUBited  Thermodon,  accompanied  by  the 
Thebans,  and  the  scanty  reinforcements  raised 
by  the  islands,  and  by  such  states  of  Pelopon*  * 
nesus  as  had  joined  their  alliance.  Their  army 
amounted  to  thirty  thousand  men,  animated  by 
the  noblest  cause  for  which  men  can  fight,  but 
commanded  by  the  AtheniansLysicles  and  Chares, 
the  first  but  little,  and  the  second  unfavourably, 
known ;  and  by  Theagenes  the  Tbeban,  a  person 
strongly  suspected  of  treachery ;  all  three  crea- 
tures of  cabal,  and  tools  of  faction,  slaves  to 
interest  or  voluptuousness,  whose  characters  (es- 
pecially as  they  had  been  appointed  to  command 
the  only  states  whose  shame,  rather  than  virtue, 
yet  opposed  the  public  enemy)  are  alone  sufficient 
to  prove  that  Greece  was  ripe  for  ruin. 

When  the  day  approached  for  abolishing  the  Alexander 
tottering  independence  of  those  turbulent  repub-  xh^Sium! 
lies,  which  their  own  internal  vices,  and  the 
arms  and  intrigues  of  Philip,  had  been  gradually 
undermining  for  twenty^two  years,  both  armies 
formed  in  battle  array  before  the  rising  of  the  sun; 
The  right  wing  of  the  Macedonians  was  headed 
by  Philip,,  who  judged  proper  to  oppose  in  per- 
soii  the  dangerous  fury  of  the  Athenians.  Mis 
3on  Alexander,  only  nineteen  years  of  age>  but 
surrounded  by  experienced  officers,  cpmmanded 
thi^left  wing,  which  faced  the  Saored  Baodiof  the 
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CHAP.  Thebans.  The  auxiliaries  of  either  army  were 
xxxvi.^  posted  in  the  centre.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
action,  the  Athenians  charged  with  impetuosity, 
and  repelled  the  opposing  divisions  of  the  enemy; 
but  the  youthful  ardour  of*  Alexander  obliged 
the  Thebans  •*  to  retire,  the  Sacred  Band  being 
cut  down  to  a  man.  The  activity  of  the  young 
prince  completed  their  disorder,  and  pursued  the 
scattered  multitude  with  his  Thessalian  cavalry. 
PhUip  de-  ^  Meantime  the  Athenian  generals,  too  much 
Sheniwis.  ^^^^^^  ^J  ^^^  ^^^t  advantage,  lost  the\)ppor- 
tunity  to  improve  it ;  for,  having  repelled  the 
centre  and  right  wing  of  the  Macedonians,  except 
the  phalanx,  which  was  composed  of  chosen  men, 
and  immediately  commanded  by  the  King,  they, 
instead  of  attempting  to  break  this  formidable 
body,  by  attacking  it  in  flank,  pressed*  forward 
against  the  fugitives,  the  insolent  Lysicles  ex- 
claiming in  vain  triumph,  "Pursue,  my  brave 
countrymen !  let  us  drive  the  cowards  to  Mace« 
don."  Philip  observed  this  rash  folly  with  con- 
tempt, and  saying  to  those  around  him,  "  Our 
enemies  know  not  how  to  conquer,"  commanded 
his  phalanx,  by  a  rapid  evolution,  to  gain  an  ad- 
jjtcent  eminence,  from  which  they  poured  down, 
firin  and  collected,  on  the  advancing  Athenians, 
whose  confidence  of  success  had  rendered  them 
totally  insensible  to  danger.  But  the  resistless 
shock  of  the  Macedonian  spear  converted  their 
fury  into  despair.  Above  a  thousand  fell,  two 
thousand  were  taken  prisoners ;  the  rest  escaped 

91  Plutarch,  in  AlexancL         »  Polyaen.  Stratagem,  l.ir.  cSv 
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by  a  precipitate  and  shameful 'flight.  Of  the  CHAP. 
Thebans  more  were  killed  than  taken.  Few  ^^II> 
of  the  confederates  perished,  as  they  had  little 
share  in  the  action,  and  as  Philip,  perceiving  his 
victory  to  be  complete,  gave  orders  to  spare  the 
vanquished,  with  a  clemency  unusual  in  that  age, 
and  not  less  honourable  to  his  understanding 
than  his  heart ;  since  his  humanity  thus  subdued 
the  minds,  and  gained  the  affections,  of  his  con- 
quered enemies.  ^ 

According  to  the  Grecian  custom,  the  battle  p^P>p. 
was  followed  by  an  entertainment,  at  which  the  field  of 
King,  presiding  in  person,  received  the  congratu-  ^^^ 
lations  of  his  friends,  and  the  humble  supplica- 
tions of  the  Athenian  deputies,  who  craved  the 
bodies  of  their  slain.  This  request,  which  served 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  defeat,  was  readily 
granted ;  but,  before  they  availed  themselves  of 
the  permission  to  carry  off  their  dead,  Philip,  who 
with  his  natural  intemperance,  had  protracted 
the  entertainment  till  morning,  issued  forth  with 
his  licentious'  companions  to  visit  the  field  of 
battle;  their  heads  crowned  with  festive  garlands, 
their  minds  intoxicated  with  the  insolence  of  wine 
and  victory ;  yet  the  sight  of  the  slaughtered 
Thebans,  which  fu^t  presented  itself  to  their  eyes, 
and  particularly  the  sac^*ed  band  of  friends  and 
lovers,  who  lay  covered  with  honourable  wounds, 
on  the  spot  where  they  had  been  drawn  up  to 
fight,  brought  back  these  insolent  spectators  to 
the  sentiments  of  reason  and  humanity.     Philip 

^  Pausan*  Ach^c.  Diodor.  &  Justin,  ubi  sopnu 
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CHAP,  beheld  the  awful  scene  with  a  mixture  of  admira^ 
xxxvL^  ^Qjj  jmj  pity;  and,  after  an  affecting  silence,  de- 
nounced a  solemn  curse  against  those  who  basely 
suspected  the  friendship  of  such  brave  men  to  be 
tainted  with  criminal  and  infamous  passions.*^ 
Hi«  levity       But  this  serious  temper  of  mind  did  not  last 
nSndedby  lo'^g  J   ^^^*  having  proceeded  to  that  quarter  of 
Demades.   the  field  where  the  Athenians  haid  fought  and 
fallen,  the  King  abandoned  himself  to  all  the 
levity  and  littleness  of  the  most  petulant  joy. 
Instead  of  being  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of 
hiB  recent  danger,  and  with  dutiful  gratitude  to 
Heaven  for  the  happiness  of  his  escape,  and  the 
importance  of  his  victory,  PhiHp  only  compared 
the  boastful  pretensions,  with  the  mean  perform- 
ances of  his  Athenian  enemies ;  and  struck  by 
this  conti'ast,  rehearsed,  with  the  insolent  mockery 
of  a'buffoon,the  pompous  declaration  of  war  lately 
drawn  up  by  the  ardent  patriotism  and  too  san^ 
guine  hopes  of  Demosthenes.     It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  orator  Demades  at  once  rebuked 
the  folly,  and  flattered  the  ambition  of  Philip,  by 
asking  him.  Why  he  assumed  the  character  of 
Tliersites,  when  fortune  assigned  him  the  part 
of  Agamemnon  ?^ 
The  diflfer.      Whatever  might  be  the  effect  of  this  sharp  re- 
^^^nfof^   primand*,  it  is  certain  that  the  King  of  Macedon 
theAthe-   indulged  not,  on  any  future  occasion,  a  vain 
i^JJ2ww.    triumph  over  the  vanquished.   When  advised  by 
his  generals  to  advance  into  Attica,  and  to  render 

^  Plutarch,  in  Pelopid.  9^  Idem  in  Demosthen. 

99  'Plutarch  ascribes  to  this  smart  observation,  the  moderation  of 
Philip's  subsequent  tondact 
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himself  master  of  Athens,  he  calmly  replied,'CHAP. 
«<  Have  I  done  so  much  for  glory,  and  shall  I  ^^^^^• 
destroy  the  theatre  of  that  glory  ?*'  ^^  His  sub- 
sequent conduct  corresponded  with  the  modera- 
tion of  this  sentiment*  He  restored^  without 
ransom,  the  Athenian  prisoners ;  who,  at  depart- 
ing, having  demanded  their  baggage,  were  also 
gratified  in  this  particular ;  the  King  pleasantly 
observing,  that  the  Athenians  seemed  to  think 
he  had  not  conquered  them  in  earnest.*^*  Soon 
afterwards  he  dispatched  his  son  Alexander,  and 
Antipater,  the  most  trusted  of  his  ministers,  to 
offer  them  peace  on  such  favourable  terms  as  they 
had  little  reason  to  expect  They  were  required 
to  send  deputies  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where, 
tp  adjust  their  respective  contingents  of  troops 
for  the  Persian  expedition,  Philip  purposed  assem- 
bling, early  in  the  spring,  a  general  convention 
of  all  the  Grecian  states :  they  were  ordered  to 
surrender  the  Isle  of  Samos,  which  actually  formed 
the  principal  station  of  their  fleet,  and  the  main 
bulwark  and  defence  of  all  their  maritime  or  insu- 
lar possessions ;  but  they  were  allowed  to  enjoy, 
unmolested,  the  Attic  territory,  with  their  here, 
ditary  form  of  government,  and  flattered  by  the 
acquisition  of  Oropus,  for  which  they  had  so  long 
contended  with  the  unhappy  Thebans.^^  It  was 
not  merely  in  being  deprived  of  this  city,  that 
the  Thebans  experienced  the  indignation  of  the 


»••  Plut.  in  Apoph.  »*»  Idem,  ibid. 

'*■  Pausanias  Bceodc    Qiodoras,  ubi  supra. 
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CHAP,  conqueror.  From  the  transactions  between  MacC'* 
xxxvL^  Jqji  and  Thebes,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
Philip  thought  himself  entitled  to  treat  that  people, 
not  as  open  and  generous  enemies,  whose  struggle 
for  freedom  deserved  his  clemency,  but  as  faith- 
less and  insidious  rebels,  who  merited  all  the  se^ 
verity  of  his  justice.  He  punished  the  repubUcan 
party  with  unrelenting  vigour  j  restored  the 
traitors,  whom  they  had  banished,  to  the  first 
honours  of  the  republic;  and,  in  order  to  support 
their  government,  placed  a  Macedonian  garrison 
in  the  Theban  citadel.**'  , 
Causes  In  his  opposite  treatment  of  the  two  repubUcs, 

which  it  *  Philip,  it  is  probable,  was  swayed  neither  by  af- 
proceeded.  fection  nor  hatred :  his  generosity  and  his  rigour 
were  alike  artificial,  and  both  directed  by  his 
interest.  Besides  the  different  characters  of  the 
Thebans  and  Athenians,  which  rendered  the 
former  as  sensible  to  the  impression  of  fear,  as 
the  latter  were  susceptible  of  gratitude  and  prone 
to  eidogy,  the  Thebans  had  too  long,  and  too 
early  abandoned  the  cause  of  Greece,  and  too 
strenuously  exerted  themselves  in  establishing 
the  power  of  Macedon,  to  acquire  much  reputa- 
tion by  one  unsuccessful  attempt  to  resist  Philip, 
to  which  they  had  been  at  length  roused  less  by 
their  own  public  spirit  or  courage,  than  by  the 
zeal  and  eloquence  of  Demosthenes. .  The  Athe- 
nians, on  the  contrary,  who  from  the  beginning 
had  opposed  the  views  of  this  prince,  though  with 

••5  Justin,  l.ix.  C.4. 
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far  less  prudence  and  activity  than  their  situation  c  H  A  P. 
required  J  who,  through^the  whole  cour^  of  his  ^^^^^ 
reign,  had  continued  to  traverse  his  measures, 
and  to  spurn  his  authority ;  and  who,  previously 
to  the  last  fatal  encounter  at  Chfieronaea,  had  en- 
deavoured to  form  a  general  confederacy,  and 
when  that  proved  impossible,  had  determined,  * 
almost  unassisted  and  alone,  to  resist  the  common 
foe,  seemed  entitled  to  such  gratitude  and  ap- 
plause,  as  compassion  bestows  on  ill-directed 
valour  and  unfortunate  patriotism ;  and  the  rigor- 
ous treatment  of  such  a  people  must  have  shocked 
the  sentiments,  and  exasperated  the  hatred,  of 
every  citizen  of  Greece,  who  yet  retained  the 
faintest  tincture  of  ancient  principles,  or  who  was 
still  animated  by  the  smallest  spark  of  public  spirit* 

Philip  too  well  understood  his  interest,  thus  to  Thaing 
tarnish  the  glory,  and  risk  the  fiiiits  of  victory,  SnSe^ 
although  the  daring  and  imprudent  behaviour  of  ^^^^r 
the  Athenians,  after  the  battle,  might  have  served  defeat, 
to  justify  the  harshest  measures.    The  first  news 
of  their  defeat  filled  the  city  with  tumult  or  con- 
sternation.   But  when  the  disorder  ceased,  the 
people  shewed  themselves  disposed  to  place  their 
whole  confidence  in  arms,  none  in  the  mercy  of 
Philip.     Upon  the  motion  of  Hjrperides  ^^,  a  de- 
cree passed  for  sending  to  the  Piraeus  their  wives, 
children,  and  most  valuable  effects^  together  with 
the  sacred  images  and  ornaments  of  their  gods. 
By  the  same  decree,  the  rights  and  freedom  of 
the  city  were  bestowed  on  strangers  ^d  slaves^ 

^  Plut  in  ViU  Hiperi(L 
VOL.  IV.  Q 
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CHAP,  and  restored  to  persons  declared  infamous,  on  this 
XXXVL  Qj^g  condition,  that  they  exerted  themselves  in 
the  public  defence.  Demosthenes,  with  equal 
success,  proposed  a  decree  for  repairing  the  walls 
and  fortifications,  a  work  which,  being  himself 
appointed  to  superintend,  he  generously  accom- 
*  pHshed  at  the  expence  of  his  private  *•  fortune. 
The  orator  Lycurgus  undertook  the  more  easy 
task  of  impeaching  the  worthless  Lysicles,  whose 
misconduct  in  the  day  of  battle  had  been  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  late  fatal  disaster.  In  a 
discourse  calculated  to  revive  the  spirit  of  military 
enthusiasm,  which  had  anciently  aninmted  the 
Athenians,  the  speaker  thus  warmly  apostrophised 
the  conscious  guilt  of  the  mute  and  trembling 
general:  "The  Athenians  have  been  totally  de- 
feated in  an  engagement;  the  enemy  have  erected 
a  trophy  to  the  eternal  dishonour  of  Athens ;  and 
Greece  is  now  prepared  to  receive  the  detested 
yoke  of  servitude.  You  were  our  commander  on 
that  inglorious  day ;  and  still  you  breathe  the 
vital  air,  enjoy  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  appear 
in  our  public  places,  a  living  monument  of  the 
xlisgraceand  ruin  of  your  country.*'  The  quick  re- 
sentment of  the  hearers  supplied  the  consequence, 
and  the  criminal  was  dragged  to  execution."*^ 
Philip's  Neither  the  inflammatory  decrees,  nor  the  hos- 
5;j^^  tile  preparations  of  Athens,  could  shake  thfe 
victory,  moderation  of  Philip,  or  determine  hitn  to  alter 
^he  fkvouraWe  terms  of  accommodation,  which 
hte  had  already  propo^d  by  his  ambassadors.  The 

»•«  Demorth.  deCoroSl  "•«  Diodor.  IxvL  p.  477. 
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patriotic  or  republican  party,  headed  by  the  ora-  ch  a  p. 
tors  just  mentioned,  breathed  hatred  and  revenge;  ?^^^\ 
but  at  the  intercession  of  the  Areopagus,  which 
on  this  occasion  acted  suitably  to  the  fame  of  its 
ancient  wisdom,  the  prudent  and  virtuous  Pho- 
cion  ^^7  was  appointed  to  tlie  chief  command.  The 
discernment  of  this  statesman  and  generaj,  whose 
merit  had  been  neglected  while  there  was  yet 
time  to  perform  any  essential  service,  might 
easily  perceive  the  vanity  of*  attempting  to  recover 
the  honour  of  a  people,  who,  antecedently  to  their 
defeat  by  Philip,  had  been  still  more  fatally  sub? 
dued  by  their  own  pernicious  vices.  Amidst  the  Extr^mt 
important  events  of  the  Macedonian  war,  and  ofthe^****** 
amidst  the  dreadful  misfortunes  which,  in  conse-  -^'*^««»««' 
quence  of  its  melancl^y  issue,  hung  over  their 
country,  a  set  of  Athenian  citizens,  distinguished 
\>y  their  rank  and  fortune,  and  known  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Sixty,  from  the  accidental  number 
of  their  original  institution,  regularly  assembled 
jjQto  a  club,  where  all  serious  transactions  wer^ 
treated  with  levity  and  ridicule,  and  day  afjter 
4ay  spent  in  feasting,  gaining,  and  the  ^rightly 
exercises  of  wit  and  pleasantry.  This  detestable 
society  saw  ^•®,  without  emotion,  their  countrymen 
«:ming  for  battle ;  with  the  most  careless  indif- 
fereuce  they  received  accounts  of  their  c^tivity 
or  death ;  nor  did  the  public  calamities  in  any 
d^ee  disturb  their  festivity,  or  interrupt,  forii 
moment;,  thfd  tranquil  coursje  of  thedr  pleftsiirj^^. 

••^  Pltttaroli.  ia  ^ho^oo.  »••  Ath^na^Uf^  <txiv.  ]^k^» 
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CHAP.   Their  fame  having  reached  Macedon,  Philip  sent 
xxxvi.^  them  a  sum  of  money,  to  support  the  expence 
of  an  association  so  favourable  to  his  views.  But 
what  opinion  must  Fhocion  have  formed  of  such 
an  establishment ;  or  how  was  it  possible  for  an  j 
dispassionate  man  of  ordinary  prudence  to  ex- 
pect, that  a  republic  so  totally  degenerate,  as 
to  foster  such  wretches  within  its  bosom,  could 
successfully  wage  war  against  a  vigilant  and 
enterprising  enemy  ? 
They  de-        The  arguments  of  the  wisest  portion  of  the 
J^t^thc  community  for  accepting  the  peace  proffered  by 
t«™"  ^^     Philip  were  strengthened  an<J  confirmed  by  the 
^^by     return  of  Demades  with  the  Athenian  prisoners 
^**^       taken  at  Chaeronfiea,  who  unanimously  blazed 
forth  the  praises  of  their  generous  conqueror. 
Ambassadors  were  accordingly  dispatched  to  the 
JCing  of  Macedon,  to  accept  and  ratify  the  treaty 
of  peace,  upon  the  terms  which  he  had  conde^ 
scended  to  offer;  and  the  only  marks  of  deference 
shewn  to  the  violent  party,  who  still  clamoured 
for  war,  were,  that  Demochares,  who  ostenta^ 
tiously  affected  a  rude  boldness  of  speech  against 
Philip,  was  named  among  the  ambassadors ;  and 
that  Demosthenes,  the  irreconcileable  enemy  of 
'   thatprince,wasappoint^d  to  pronounce  the  funeral 
oration  in  honour  of  those  slain  at  Chsronaea. 
insoienee       Demochares  acquitted  himself  of  his  commis- 
^J^^   sion  with  that  extravagant  petulance  which  natu- 
rally flowed  from  his  character ;   and  which,  in 
the  Grecian  commonwealths,  too  frequently  dis- 
graced the  decency  of  public  transactions.    At 
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their  audience  of  leave,  Philip,  with  less  sincerity  c  H  A  P. 
than  politeness,  lavished  on  the  ambassadors  his  ^^^ 
usual  professions  of  friendship,  and  obligingly 
asked  them,  "  Is  there  any  thing  farther  in  which 
I  can  gratify  the  Athenians?*'  "  Yes/*  said  De- 
mochares,  "  hang  thyself**'  The  just  indignation 
of  all  present  broke  forth  against  this  unprovoked 
outrage ;  when  Philip,  with  admirable  coolness, 
silenced  the  clamour,  by  saying,  "  Let  this  ridi- 
culous brawler  depart  unmolested  ;**  and  then 
turning  to  the  other  ambassadors,  "  Go,  tell  your 
countrymen,  that  those  who  can  utter  such  con- 
tumelies  are  less  just  and  moderate^  than  he  who 
can  pardon  them.**^^ 

The  honourable^  employment  conferred  on  Oration  of 
Demosthenes,    which    shewed    that,    notwith-  theneim 
standing  the  unfortunate  issue  of  his  counsek,  ^hose^Ii^ 
the  Athenians:  still  approved  his  principles  and  atChwo- 
his  patriotism^  might  have  been  expected  to 
elevate  his  sentiments  and  his  language  to  the 
highest  strain  of  eloquence.    But  the  comj^exion 
of  the  times  no  longer  admitted  those  daring 
flights  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  soar ; 
and  the  powers  of  the  orator  seem  to  have  de- 
clined with  the  fortunes  of  his  country.     With 
too  apparent  caution  he  avoids  the  mention  of 
all  recent  transactions,  and  dwells  with  tiresome 
minuteness  on  the  ancient,  and  even  fabulous, 
parts  of  the  Athenian  story.     One  transient  flash 
of  %ht  breaks  forth  towards  the  end  of  his  dis- 
course, when,  commemorating  the  glory  of  the 

»«t  Seneca  de  Ira. 
q3. 


C  R  A  F.  6latti»  he  8ajs»  that  the  retno^  of  those  zeaTooft 
JCXXVI.  i-epublicans  from  their  country  was  like  taking 
the  sun  from  the  world  "^ ;  a  figure  bold,  yet  just ; 
since  after  the  battle  of  Chferonaea,  there  re* 
mained  no  further  hopes  of  resisting  the  con- 
queror —  tlie  dignity  of  freedom  was  for  ever 
lost,  and  the  gloom  of  night  and  tyranny 
descended  and  thickened  over  Greece*  "^ 

"*  'Qenp  yap  nrm  m  tw  naOtniie^fin  HOffftov  r*  fms  c^cAMWy  3Mr» 

Twr,  w  CKOTfi  KU  woAAp  SuCKXcia  was  6  wptiros  iijKos  rmir  *EXXrpmw  71* 
torr*  p.  155.  *  For  as  if  ^tight  were  taken  from  the  world,  the  re- 
Biaining  life  of  mortals  would  be  invoUed  in  difficulties  and  xniseiy; 
so  by  the  death  of  those  warrions  the  original  glory  of  Greece  was 
buried  in  darkness  and  ignominy.'*  Of  this  discourse,  which  Liba- 
liius  denies  to  be  genuine,  many  passages  are  corrupt,  and  many  in- 
terpolated. The  general  debility  of  the  whole  may  be  explained  by 
the  observation  in  the  text,  without  having  recourse  to  the  defence 
of  Wolfius :  *  Orationem  Libanius  Dcmosthenis  esse  negat  utTilem 
et  imbed  Hem  omnina  Quod  quis  mireuir,  cum  et  azgumentum  mt 
iffibecille?'*    Demosthea.  edit.  Wolf.  p.  152. 

"*  Hie  dies  universae  Gra^iae,  et  gloriam  dominationis,  et  vetus- 
^imam  libertatem  finivit.  Justin,  l.ix.  c.  3.  Demosthenes,  Dio* 
dorus,  Strabo,  and  PausaniaSy  mil  expms  the  same  fCDthoeiit^  aod 
Bcarly  ia  the  same  words.. 
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Liberal  Spirit  of  the  Macedonian  Government.:'^  Philip 
appointed  General  of  the  Greeks.  —  Rebellion  of  IHy- 
ria,  —  Assassination  of  Philip.  —  Hi$  Character. — 
Accession  of  Alexander.  —  His  Expedition  against 
the  IlUfriana  and  Triballi.. — He  passes  the  Danube. 
rrr  MebeUiQn  in  Greece.  —  Destruction  of  Thebef. 
r— Heroism  qf  Timoclea.. —  Alexander  crosses  thf 
JtfeHespoHt.  —  State  qf  the  Persian  Empire.  —  Bat^ 
tie  of  the  Granicus.  —  Siege  qf  Miletus  and  Halicarr 
nassus.^ —  Bold  Adventure  of  two  Macedonian  Soldiers. 
. —  Alexander's  Judicious  Plan  qf  War.  —7  Arts  by  which 
he  secured  his  Conquests.  —  The  Battle  qf  Issus.  — 
7%e  Virtues  qf  Alexander  expand  witii  his  Prosperity. 

TH£(Gireek0  acknofv^^ledged,  with  reluctanc^aod  chap. 
sorrow,  that  by  the  decisive  victory  of  Chasro-  xxxvii^^ 
jiaea,  JPhilip  became  master  of  their  ^  couptry.  Liiwii 
But  we  sliould  form  a  very  erroneous  notion  of  tUITMace. 
the  Macedonian  government,  if  we  compared  it  **""'*"  ^^ 
^itb  the  despotism  of  the  £ast»  or  the  absplui^e 

/  Opiemostb.  JEscbin.  Dipdpr.  Plutarah.  Arrion,  pn^m.  I  ^all 
sitp  only  the  words  of  Straho :  **  Xatpw^uL  Sc  Jhfw  ^i^tnwsi  t^ynn^ 
jinyq^yf  mfonras  A^suovs  tt  .ic3i.|k^rotfs  km  Kopu^$t9us,  fuvttnvis  ^- 
kaSos  Kvpm*  ^  And  Chsronsa,  where  Philip,  the  «on  of  Ainyotp, 
Jbaviog  conquered  the  Atheniani,  Boeotians,  and  CorintblaQs,  Jn  a 
4niat  battle  rendered  liiinstlfii^w^  ,§^aU  Qef^^||B|^. 

I.ix.p.414. 
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CHAP,  dominion  of  many  European  monarchs*  The 
y^^:  authority  of  Philip,  even  in  his  hereditary  realm, 
was  modelled  on  that  admirable  system  of  power 
and  liberty,  which  distinguished  and  ennobled 
the  policies  of  the  heroic  ages.  ^  He  administer- 
ed the  religion,  decided  •  the  differences,  and 
commanded  the  valour,  of  soldiers  and  ^  freemen. 
Personal  merit  entitled  him  to  hold  the  sceptre, 
which,  being  derived  from  Jove,  could  not  long 
be  swayed  by  unworthy  hands.  The  superiority 
of  his  abilities,  the  vigilant  and  impartial  justice 
of  his  administration,  formed  the  main  pillars  of 
his  prerogative;  since,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples  and  feelings  of  the  Macedonians,  he  who 
infringed  the  rights  of  his  subjects  ^  ceased  from 
that  moment  to  be  a  king. 
Nature  Having  effected  the  conquest  of  Greece,  the 

of  Phiif  "s*  pr^d^^^c^  of  Philip  could  not  be  supposed  ambi- 
authority    tious  of  introducing  ipto  that  country  more  se- 
vere maxims  of  government  than  those  which 
prevailed  in  Macedon.  He  affected,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  preserve  inviolate  the  ancient  forms  of 


*  Wlien  Alexander,  intoxicated  with  prosperity,  claimed  too 
exalted  honours,  he  was  told  by  Callisthenes  the  phOosopher,  .^  *Oi 
wpoywoi  t(  hpymn  9U  Mouttdovuv  riXSofy  ov^t  fiiq,  oXAa  v6ft^  MoiccSorair 
apxo^*^  SiorcXco-oi'.  Your  ancestors  came  from  Argos  to  Macedon, 
and  continued  there,  gOTeming  the  Macedonians,  not  by  force,  but 
by  law.'*    Arrian.  Exped.  Alexand.  p.  87. 

>  In  capital  cases,  says  Curtius,  the  soldiers  judged  in  time  of  war, 
the  ddzens  in  time  of  peace.  He  then  adds,  **  Nihil  potestas  regum 
TBlebat,  nisi  prins  valuisset  auctoritas ;"  scilicet  popuH.  Curtius, 
1  X.  c8.    Conf.  hviiL  c.e. 

4  A  very  mean  subject  literally  told  Philip,  "  If  you  refuse  to  do 
mejustice,  ceaste  to  be  a  king.*'  Plut.  Apophth.  Conf.  Arist.  politic. 
1.  T.  c.  10.    Ht.  Liv.  L  xxxi.  &  xOV. 
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the  republican  constitution,  and  determined  to  chap. 
govern  the  Greeks  by  the  same  policy  with  which  ^^][^ 
he  had  subdued  them.     While  Macedonian  gar- 
risons kept  possession  of  Thermopylae  and  the 
other  strong  holds  of  Greece,  the  faithful  and 
active  partisans  of  Philip  controuled  the  resolu- 
tions, and  directed  the  measures,  of  each  parti- 
cular republic.     The  superintendence  of  the  sa- 
cred games,  as  well  as  of  the  Delphic  temple, 
rendered  him  the  only  visible  head  of  the  na- 
tional religion  :   in  consequence  of  the  double 
right  of  presiding  and  voting  in  the  Amphictyo- 
nic  council,  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  su- 
preme civil  magistrate  of  Greece  ;  and  his  illus- 
trious victory  at  Chseronaea  over  the  only  com- 
•  munities  that  opposed  his  greatness,  pointed  him 
out  as  the  general  best  entitied  to  conduct  the 
military  force  of  Greece  and  Macedon  in  the 
long-projected   invasion  of  Persia;    an  office 
which,   as  he  might  have  assumed  it  without  * 
blame,  he  therefore  solicited  with  applause  from 
the  impartial  suffi'ages  of  the  people.  ^ 
.  That  this  condescension  must  have  been  high-  PhiUp 
ly  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks,  appears  ^^ 
from  the  transactions  at  Corinth,  where  Philip,  jf  ^« 
the  year  following  the  battie  of  Chasronsea,  had  oiymp. 
assembled  a  general  convention  of  the  Amphic-  "'^  ^^^^ 
tyonic  states.  ^   In  this  assembly,  Dius  of  Ephe- 
.  sus  represented,  with  affecting  energy,  the  vexa- 
tions and  oppression  which  the  feeble  colonies  of 

'  Diodor.  I.  xn,  p.  556.     T«r  EWnwrny  iKofupw  ceurw  Tpvn^w^  &c» 
*  Diodor;  l.xvi.  p.  556. 
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€  H  A  P.  Asia  daily  experienced  from  the  rapacious  cruelty 
^^1^  of  the  Persian  satraps.  The  general  voice  i^ 
the  assembly  re-echoed  his  complaint,  whU^efiaidi 
member  recoUectedt  with  indignation,  the  ieonr 
tinual  outrages  of  a  people  who  had  ancieoitly 
invaded  their  country,  insulted  their  religam^ 
burned  their  temples,  and,  not  satisfied  with  these 
acts  of  vengeance,  had  reduced  and  oppressed 
their  colonies,  and  uninterruptedly  excited  and 
nourished  those  cruel  animosities  wliich  had  Long 
filled  every  part  of  Greece  with  sedition  and 
blood.  ^  Philip  had  private  wrongs  to  urge 
against  the  Persians,  whose  hatred  and  jealousy 
bad,  on  several  occasions,  thwarted  his  measures 
and  disturbed  his  government.  Yet  be  insisted 
chiefiy  on  their  pubHc  injuries  and  notorious  eo« 
mity  to  the  whole  Grecian  name,  the  honour  of 
which  coukl  only  be  redeemed  by  a  success&l 
expedition  into  Asia. 
Amount  This  expedition  was deteriBined  with  universal 
forcm!'  consent.  Philip  was  appointed  general  of  .the 
confederacy  ;  and  (although  the  LacedaemoniaQS 
/sullenly  absented  themselves  from  the  conven- 
ticm)  when  the  several  states  came  to  ascertain 
the  contingent  of  troops  which  they  could  re- 
spectively raise,  the  whole,  exclusive  of  the  Ma- 
iiiedonians,  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  foot,  and  fifteen  thousand  horse  ^;  a 
f^odigious  force,  of  which  the  domestic  diasen- 
Mons  of  the  Greeks  had  hithepto,  perhaps,  pi^e- 
vented  them  from  forming  an  adequate  notion* 

7  Ivocrat.  Orat«  ad  Philip,  -*  Jp»tki.  1.  is.  c.  tf. 
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On  no  £ormer  occa»on  had  the  several  republics  chap. 
appeared  so  thoroughly  united  in  one  common  ^^^ 
cause ;  never  had  they  shewn  themsdves  so  sen- 
sible of  their  combined  strength  ;  never  had  they 
testified  such  general  alacrity  to  take  the  field,  or 
such  unlimited  confidence  in  the  abilities  of  their 
commander. 

It  belongs  to  the  biographers  of  the  King  of  Th«  expe- 
Macedon  to  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  tarded  by 
bloody  transaction. which  clouded  this  glorious  fn^ihri!^** 
prospect  In  the  general  history  of  Greece,  it  is  and  do. 
sufficient  to  mention,  thatPhilip,  having  dispatch-  "ensiMw  in 
ed  Parmenio  with  a  tody  of  troops  to  protect  the  Qp^^°* 
Asiatic  colonies,  was  prevented  from  immediate-  cxi.  1/ 
ly  following  that  commander  by  an  insurrecticm 
^the  lUyrian  tribes*^  This  unseasonable  diver- 
sion from  the  greatest  enterprise  of  his  reign, 
was  rendered  more  formidable  by  the  domestic 
discord  which  shook  the  palace  of  Philip.  A 
4qpirit  less  proud  and  jealous  than  that  of  Olym- 
pias,  mother  :of  Alexander,  might  have  been  just- 
ly provoked  by  the  continual  infidelities  of  her 
liusband,  who,  whether  ^  home  or  abroad,  in 
peace  or  in  war,  never  ceased  to  augment  the 
number  of  his  wives  or  concubines.  *^  The  ge- 
Berous  mind  of  Alexander  must  naturally  have 
iespoused  the  cause  of  his  mother,  although  his 
^own  interest  had  not  been  deeply  concerned  in 
preventing  Philip  from  continually  giving  him  so 
-many  new  rivals  to  the  throne.  The  young  prince 
lAefended  the  rights  of  Olympias  and  his  own^ 

'•  Diodor.  «d  Oljmp*        **  AtlMiMiiis,  i.  xiiL  p.x5Ss. 
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CHAP.  With  the  impetuosity  natural  to  his  character :  at 
xxxviL   ^j^g  nuptials  of  Philip  with  Cassandra,  niece  to 
Attalus,  one  of  his  generals  and  favourites,  an 
open  rupture  broke  out  between  the  imperious 
father  and  his  more  haughty  son  "  ;  and  the  lat- 
ter concluding  all  those  to  be  his  own  friends 
who  were  enemies  to  the  former,  sought  refuge 
among  the  rebellious  Illyrians,  who  were  already 
in  arms  against  their  sovereign. 
Philip  ex-       The  dexterity  of  Philip  extricated  him  from 
w^df      these  diflSculties.     Having  conquered  the  lUy- 
from  these  rians,  he  softened  Alexander  by  assurinfir  him 
oivmp.      that  his  illustrious  merit,  which  was  alike  admired 
a!c'3  6  ^  Greece  and  Macedon,  had  not  escaped  the 
anxious  vigilance  of  a  parent,  who,  by  giving  him 
many  rivals  to  the  throne,  had  only  given  him  an 
opportunity  of  surpassing  them  all  in  glory  and 
in  the  merited  affections  of  the  *^  Macedonians* 
Soothed  by  this  condescension,  Olympias  and 
her  son  again  appeared  at  court  with  the  distinc- 
tion due  to  their  rank :  and,  to  announce  and 
confirm  this  happy  reconcilement  with  his  family, 
Philip  married  his  beloved  daughter  Cleopatra 
to  the  King  of  Epirus,  maternal  uncle  of  Alex- 
ander ;  and  celebrated  the  nuptials  by  a  magni- 
ficent festival  which  lasted  several  days,  during 
which  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  vied  with 
each  other  in  shewing  their  obsequious  respect 
towards  their  common  general  and  master. 
Is  assassi-       Amidst  the  tumultuous  amusements  of  the  fes^ 
tivity,  Philip  often  appeared  in  public  with  unr 
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>*  Plutarch,  in  Alexaniler.  >•  Plut.  Apophth. 
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guarded  confidence  in  the  fidelity  and  attach-  chap. 
ment  of  all  his  subjects  :  but  proceeding  one  day  ^^^^^J* 
from  the  palace  to  the  theatre,  he  was  stabbed 
to  the  heart  by  Pausanias^S  a  Macedonian; 
whether  the  assassin  was  stimulated  merely  by 
private  resentment,  or  prompted  by  the  ill-ap- 
peased rage  of  Olympias,  or  instigated  to  com- 
mit this  enormity  by  the  Persian  satraps ;  which 
last  is  asserted  by  Alexander  ^\  who  alleged  the 
assassination  of  his  father  among  his  reasons  for 
invading  the  Persian  empire. 

Thus  fell  PhiHp  of  Macedon,  in  the  forty-  Hiacha- 
seventh  year  of  his  age  and  twenty-fourth  of  his 
reign ;  the  first  prince  whose  life  and  actions 
history  hath  described  with  such  regular  accuracy, 
and  circumstantial  fulness,  as  render  his  adminis- 
tration a  matter  of  instruction  to  succeeding  ages. 
With  a  reach  of  foresight  and  sagacity  peculiar 
to  himself,  he  united  all  the  prominent  features 
of  the  Grecian  character;  valour,  eloquence, 
address,  flexibility  to  vary  his  conduct  without 
changing  his  purpose,  the  most  extraordinary 
powers  of  application  and  perseverance,  of  cool 
combination  and  ardent  execution.  Intercepted 
in  the  middle  of  his  career  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin,  he  was  prevented  from  undertaking  the 
justest  and  noblest  d^ign  of  his  reign ;  a  design 
which  he  had  long  meditated,  and  in  which  his 
near  prospect  of  success  promised  to  reward  the 
labours  and  dangers  of  his  toilsome  life.  Had 
not  he  fallen  unexpectedly  by  a  premature  fate, 

13  Diodor.  &  Justin,  ubi  supra. 

*«  Arrian.  Ln.  c.  9.  &  Curthis,  hiv.  c.  i. 
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CHAP,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  might  have 
xxxvii^  subdued  the  Persian  empire ;  an  enterprise  more 
dazzHngy  but  less  diflScult^than  the  exploits  which 
he  had  already  achieved.     Had  that  event  taken 
place,  the  arduous  undertakings  of  his  long  and 
successful  reign  would  have  been  ennobled  and 
illuminated  by  the  splendour  of  extensive  foreign 
conquest ;  Philip  would  have  reached  the  height 
of  such  renown  as  is  obtained  by  the  habits  of 
activity,  vigilance,  and  fortitude  in  the  pursuit 
of  unbounded  greatness ;   and,  in  the  opinion  of 
posterity,  would  perhaps  have  surpassed  the  glory 
of  all  kings  and  conquerors,  who  either  preceded 
or  followed  him.     Yet,  even  on  this  supposition^ 
there  is  not  any  man  of  sense  and  probity,  wbo^ 
if  he  allows  himself  time  fdr  serious  reflectioOt 
would  purchase  the  imagined  grandeur  and  pros- 
perity of  the  King  of  Macedon,  at  the  price  of 
his  artifices  and  crimes ;    and  to  a  philosopher^ 
who  considered  either  the  means  by  which  he  had 
obtained  his  triumphs,  or  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  his  dominion  over  Greece  and  Asia, 
the  busy  ambition  of  this  mighty  conqueror  would 
appear  but  a  deceitful  scene  of  splendid  misery. 
Difficaiticf      A  prince  who  is  his  own  minister,  and  almost 
the  acccf-  the  sole  dcpositoiy  of  his  own  secrets,  commonly 
iUexandcr  *^ves  an  arduous  task  for  the  labours  of  his  sue- 
to  the  Ma-  cesflOT.     This  diflSciUty  presented  itself  to  Alex- 
t^hron^^"    ander;  but  it  was  not  the  only  circumstance  that 
^'^^  "^P-      render^  his  situation  diflkult.  The  regular  order 
A.  c.  356.  of  Succession  had  never  been  clearly  established 
in  Macedon,  and  was  in  some  measure  incompa^ 
tible  with  the  ^iiit  of  royal  ^veiaunMt,  which, 

15 
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as  then  generally  understood,  requirfed  such  chap. 
qualities  and  accomplishments  in  the  first  magis- 
trate, as  could  not  be  expected  from  a  promis- 
cuous line  of  hereditary  princes.  The  numerous 
wives  of  Philip  had,  however,  been  most  fruitful 
in  ffemale  oflspring.  Nor  had  Alexander  much 
to  apprehend  from  the  rivalship  of  his  brothers, 
since  Ptolemy,  born  of  Arsinoe,  and  afterwards 
King  of  Egypt,  was  reputed  to  be  the  son  of 
Lagus,  to  whom  Philip  had  married  Arsino^, 
while  she  was  with  child  by  himself;  and  Arii. 
dffius,  the  son  of  Philina,  who,  for  six  years  aflet 
the  death  of  Alexander*  held  a  pageant  I'oyalty 
in  the  East  through  the  glory  of  his  brotber'6 
niar&e,  and  the  discordafit  ambition  of  his  lieut?e^ 
nfitlt»,  possessed  liot  Vigour  of  tnind  eagerly  to 
dispute  the  succession.  But  Alexander's  title 
was  contested  by  Amyntas,  soft  to  PerdicciiS)  tli^ 
elder  brother  of  Philip^  in  whose  nam^  the  Itet* 
mentioned  prince  originally  adrtiinistered  tlie  g^ 
vemment,  till  the  tender  iige  of  Amyntas  being 
rejeclied  by  the  Macedonians,  Philip  so  little 
fear^  the  revival  of  his  pretensions  to  the  thriom^ 
that  he  had  given  him  his  daughter  Cyfta  in  mof- 
riage.  This  new  advantage  strengthened  the 
claim  of  AmytitaSj  whichj  it  was  probable.  Would 
be  warmly  supported  by  Attains,  ^  bold  and 
fenterprising  commander,  the  personal  enemy  of 
Olympias  and  her  son,  of  whom  the  former  had 
recently  put  to  death  his  kinswoman  Cleopatra, 
with  shocking  circumstances  of  cruelty.  Alex- 
ander privately  took  measures  With  his  ftiends 
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for  crushing  these  dangerous  enemies^';  and, 
being  acknowledged  King  of  Macedon,  hastened 
into  Greece,  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  father^s  la^ 
hours,  which  might  be  lost  by  delay. 

In  his  journey  thither,  he  experienced  the  per- 
fidious inconstancy  of  the  Thessalians,  whom  be 
chastised  with  proper  severity;  and  having  assem- 
bled the  deputies  of  the  states  at  Corinth,  he  was 
invested  with  the  same  honours  *^  which  had  been 
conferred  on  his  predecessor.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  that  city  there  happened  an  incident 
which  more  clearly  displays  the  character  of  Alex- 
ander than  can  be  done  by  the  most  elaborate 
description.  Curiosity  led  him  to  visit  Diogenes 
the  cynic,  whose  singular  manners  and  mode  of 
life  have  been  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion. 
He  found  him  basking  in  the  sun  ^^  and,  having 
made  himself  known  as  the  master  of  Macedon 
and  Greece,  asked  the  philosopher  what  he  could 
do  to  oblige  him  ?  "  Stand  from  between  me 
and  the  sun,**  was  the  answer  of  the  cynic :  upon 
which  the  King  observed  to  his  attendants,  <<  ^at 
he  would  choose  to  be  Diogenes  ^^  if  he  were  not 
Alexander.**  The  observation  was  natur^  and 
sublime ;  since^  under  the  most  dissimilar  veils 
of  external  circumstances  and  pursuits,  their 
characters  concealed  a  real  resemblance.  Both 
possessed  that  proud  erect  spirit  which  disdains 


IS  Diodorus,  1.  xvii.  2.  et  seq.  &  Justin,  xi.  1.  et  seq. 

*^  Idem,  ibid.  n  pftusan.  l.ii>  p.  88. 

'•  La^us  in  Vit.'  Diogen. 
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ituthority,  spurns  controiil,  andaspires  to  domineer  chap. 
over  fortune.     But,  by  diminishing  the  number  xxx\ai. 
of  his  wants,  Diogenes  found,  in  his  tub,  that 
independence  of  mind,  which  Alexander,  by  the 
unbounded  gratification  of  his  desires,  could  not 
attain  on  the  imperial  throne  of  Persia. 

Alexander,  having  rietumed  to  Macedon,  pre-  His  ezpe- 
pared  for  his  eastern  expedition  by  diffusing  the  agS^thc 
terror  of  his  name  among  the  northern  Barbarians.  an^"x!^ 
The  Illyrians  and  Triballi,  mindful  of  the  injuries  baiu. 
of  PhiUp,  had  hastily  taken  arms  to  oppose,  ere  ?XT 
it  became  too  late,  the  youth  and  inexperience  ^*  ^-  ^^' 
of  his  son.     But  the  discernment  of  the  young 
prince  readily  perceived  the  danger  of  leaving 
such  formidable  enemies  on  his  frontier.     With 
a  well-appointed  army  he  marched  from  Amphi- 
polls,  and,  leaving  the  city  Philippi  and  Mount 
Orbelus  onr  the  left,  arrived  in  ten  days  at  the 
principal  pass  of  Mount  Hasmus,  which  led  into 
the  territory  of  the  Triballi.     There  he  found  a 
new,  and  not  less  formidable  enemy.    The  inde-  He  defeats 
pendent  tribes  of  Thrace,  having  embraced  the  pendcnr 
cause  of  the  Triballi,  had  seized  an  eminence  ^^  ^^ 
commanding  the  pass ;  and,  instead  of  a  breast- 
work, had  fortified  themselves  with  their  carriages 
or  waggons,  which  they  purposed  to  roll  down 
on  the  Macedonians.    To  elude  the  force  of  this 
unusuaLbattery,  Alexander  commanded  such  of 
his  troops  as  could  not  conveniently  open  their 
ranks,  and  allow  free  issue  to  the  intended  vio- 
lence, to  fall  flat  on  the  ground,  and  carefully 
close  their  shields,  that  the  descending  waggons 
might,  harmless,  bound  over  them.     In  conse- 
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CHAP,   qiience  of  this  contrivance,  the  hostile  attilfei^ 
^^^  was  exhausted  in  vain.   Alexander  th«  atUck^ 
the  Thracians  with  admirable  order  and  celerity. 
Fifteen  hundred  fell ;  their  swiftness  and  know- 
ledge of  the  country  saved  the  greater  number^ 
The  prisoners,  women,  and  booty,  were  sent  for 
sale  to  the  maritime  cities  on  the  Euxine.  ^^ 
The  Tri-        Alexander  having  committed  this  subordinate 
J2^^*^^«    business  to  Lysanius  and  Philotas,  passed  the 
Peuc^       mountains,  and  pursued  the  Triballi.    By  galling 
them  with  his  bowmen  and  slingers,  he  gradually 
forced  them  from  their  fastnesses^  and  defeated  a 
powerful  body  of  their  warriors  encamped  on  the 
woody  banks  of  the  Liginus,  distant  diree  days' 
march  from  the  Danube.    The  remainder  of  the 
nation,  conducted  by  the  valour  of  their  chieftain 
Syrmus,  and  reinforced  by  a  numerous  band  of 
Thracians,  took  refuge  in  Peuc^  an  island  in  the 
Danube,  defended  by  abrupt  and  rugged  banks, 
surrounded  by  deep  and  foaming  streams.  Alex- 
ander, though  he  had  just  received  some  ships 
of  war  from  Byzantium,  judged  it  too  hazardous^ 
to  assault  the  island ;  and  the  hostile  appearance 
of  die  Getse  on  the  northern  btok,  furnished 
him  with  an  honourable  pretence  for  declining 
Akxtnder  the  siege  of  Peuc6.  On  the  maigin  of  the  Danube, 
5im^;^  that  audacious  people  had  drawn  up  four  thou- 
sand horse,  and  above  ten  thousand  foot,  showing, 
by  their  countenance  ^nd  demeanour,  a  deter- 
mined resolution  to  oppose  the  landing  of  an 
enemy.  Provoked  by  those  signs  of  defiance,  and 

*'  Arrian,  Alexand.  Expedit  1.  i.  p.  s.  eC  teq. 
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uniihated  by  the  gloiy  of  passing  the  gireatest  6f  c  H  a  r 
dl  European  rivers,  and  that  which  was  surrounded  ^^^^^^^^• 
with  the  greatest  and  most  warlike  nations,  Alex-  ^"''**^ 
ander£Ued  the  hides  used  in  encampmient  with 
strsawand  cAher  buoyant  materials,  and  collected 
all  the  boats  employed  by  the  natives  of  those 
parts  in  fishing,  commerce,  or  piracy.    Amidst 
the  darkness  of  the  ensuing  night,  he  thus  trans- 
ported  fifteen  hundred  cavalry,  and  four  thousand 
infantry,  to  that  part  of  the  qjposite  hank  which 
was  covered  with  high  and  thick  corn..    At  the 
dawn  of  day,  he  commanded  his  foot  to  marcli 
through  those  rich  fields*  with  tran versed  spears  j 
while  the  infantry  remained  concealed  in  the  com, 
the  cavalry  followed  them ;   but  as  soon  as  the 
former  emerged  into  the  naked  plain,^  the  horse 
advanced  to  the  front,  and  both  suddenly  pre- 
senting an  irresistible  object  of  terror,  the  Getce 
abandoned  their  post,  and  fled  to  their  city,  which 
was  four  miles  distant    There»  they  at  first  pur- 
posed to  make  a  vigorous  defence;  butp^ceiving 
that  Alexander  cautiously  skirted  the  river,  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  an  ambush,,  reflecting  on  his 
astonishing  boldness  in  passing,  without  a  bridge, 
the  Danube  in  one  night,  and  behdkiing  the  iir|. 
penetrable  firmness  of  his  phalanx,  and  the  resist- 
less impetuosity  of  his  cavalry**,  they  r^arded 

^  n\«7Mui  rws  ffopuwaif  rmcXiyarrtr  T«r  mrow.  The  spears  were 
transversedy  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  concealment,  **  but  to  make 
a  road  through  the  corn.*' 

Arrian,  p.  4.  Alexander  knew  the  proper  use  of  cavalry,  which  was 
so  little  understood  in  the  last  century,  that  the  three  ranks  ^ed 
auccessively  before  thediarge;  each,  after  firing,  passing,  by  a  earocol, 
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fkrther  opposition  as  vain,  forsook  their  habita>> 
tions,  and  retired  precipitately,  with  their  wiv^ 
and  children,  into  the  northern  desert  ^ 

The  Macedoniansentered,  andsacked  thetown. 
The  spoil  was  entrusted  to  Philip  and  Meleagd:; 
Aieiander,  mindful  of  so  many  fiivours,  returned 
sacrifices  of  thanks  to  Jupiter,  Hercules,  and  the 
god  of  the  Danube;  and,  encamping  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river,  received  very  submis- 
sive embassies  from  the  surrounding  nations- 
Even  Syrmus,  the  intrepid  leader  of  the  Triballi, 
sent  propitiatory  presents,  and  readily  obtained 
pardon  from  a  prince,  who  could  admire  virtue 
in  a  Barbarian  and  an  enemy. " 

Necessity  alone  compelled  Alexander  to  carry 
his  arms  into  those  inhospitable  regions.  Ani- 
mated by  an  ambition  to  subdue  the  Asiatic  plains, 
he  turned  with  contempt  from  bleak  heaths  and 
barren  mountains,  not  deigning  to  chastise  the 
boastful  arrogance  of  the  Celtae.  The  Boii  and 
Senones,  Celtic  or  German  tribes  (for  those  na- 
tions were  often  confounded  by  the  Greeks),  sent 
ambassadors  to  Alexander,  who,  observing  their 
lofly  stature  and  haughty  spirit,  endeavoured  to 
humble  them  by  asking,  "what,  of  all  things,  they 
most  feared  ?"  not  doubting,  they  would  answer 
*f  yourself  j'*  but  they  replied,  "the  fall  of  heaven/* 


behind  the  rest    Gustavus  Adolphus  allowed  only  his  first  rank 

.to  fire ;  which  was  doubtless  a  great  improvement,  and  paved  the  way 

for  reducing  the  service  of  cavalry  to  iu  true  principle,  what  Arrian 

^•aUs^'j^iSiaMCMi^if.'* 

,    •«  Arrian,  1.  i.  p.  3.  ct  seq,  *i  Mem,  ibid. 
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Hie  King  declared  them  his  friends  and  allies,  chap.* 
but  whispered  to  those  around  him,  "the  Celt®  ^^^m 
are  an  arrogant  people/*  ^  Could  we  admit  the 
truth  of  this  narrative,  and  believe  that  ambassa- 
dors were  really  sent  to  Alexander  by  the  nations 
inhabiting  the  northern  recesses  of  the  Ionian 
gulph,  it  would  be  interesting  to  observe  the 
early  character  and  first  proceedings  of  a  people, 
who  were  destined  to  subdue  the  conquerors  of 
the  Macedonian  empire. 

In  his  return  towards  Pella,  Alexander  march-  Alexander 
ed  through  the  friendly  country  of  the  Paeonians,  Sb^*|^ 
where  he  received  the  unpleasant  intelligence  iantii,and 
that  the  Dlyrian  tribes  were  in  arms,  headed  by  riLT'    ^' 
Clitus,  son  of  Bardyllis,  the  hereditary  foe  of  ^'^^^ 
Macedon.   Glaucias,  King  of  the  Taulantii,  pre- 
pared to  join  the  arms  of  Clitus ;  the  Autariada?, 
likewise  an  Ulyrian  nation,  had  determined  to 
obstruct  the  march  of  Alexander.   Amidst  these    ^ 
dilBSculties,   he  was  encouraged  by  Langarus, 
chief  of  the  Agrians,  a  warlike  tribe  inhabiting 
die  riches  of  Mount  Haemus.    Even  in  the  life- 
time of  Philip,  Liangarus^  had  discerned  the  su- 
perior merit  of  his  son,  with  whom  he  had  early 
entered  into  a  confidential  correspondence.  Con- 
ducted by  the  activity  of  Langarus,  the  Agrian 
4:argeteers,  who  thenceforth  had  an  important 
ahare  in  all  the  Macedonian  victories,  invaded  the 
country  of  the  Autariadae.     Their  ravages  were 
equally  rapid  and  destructive  j  the  Autariadas, 

a*  Arrian,  1.  i.  p.  5.  &  Strabo,  1.  viL  p.  208.  &  209. 
.     ^  Atr/yapos  .  .  .  icai  ♦tA^nrov  j^ttrros  aairaiofuwot  AXMdooffyQW  SiyXoiL 
tr,  Mcu  iStf  •wptffUwrt  map*  wrw.    Arriaily  p.  5. 
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c  H  itP.  broken  by  domestic  calamity^  or  alafmed  by  per- 
yxxvn.  g^^jj  danger^  abandoned  the  design  of  co-oper- 
ating  with  the  enemies  of  Alexander.     That 
prince  thus  advanced  without  opposition  to  Pd* 
lion,  the  principal  strong-hold  of  the  Illyriana. 
His  army  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Eordai* 
cus.    The  enemy  were  posted  on  the  adjacent 
mountains,  and  concealed  among  thick  woods, 
purposing  to  attack  the  Macedonians  by  a  sud^ 
den  and  united  assault. .  But  their  courage  fail- 
ed them  in  the  moment  of  execution.    Not  dar- 
ing to  wait  the  approach  of  the  phalanx,  they 
precipitately  retreated  to  their  city^  leaving  be- 
hind them  the  horrid  vestiges  of  their  bloody 
superstition,  three  boys,   three  maids,   and  as 
mimy  black  rams,  which,  having  just  sacrificed, 
they  wanted  time  to  remove.  *  • 

Meanwhile  Glaucias,  King  of  the  Taulantii, 
approached  with  a  great  force  ^  to  relieve  Pel- 
lion,  and  assist  his  ally.  Alexander  had  dis- 
patched Philotas  to  forage  at  the  head  of  a  stnnig 
body  of  cavalry.  .  Glaucias  attempted  to  inter- 
cept and  cut  off  this  detachment.  Alexander, 
leaving  part  of  his  army  to  awe  Pellion,  marched 
to  the  assistance  of  Philotas ;  Clitus  reinforced 
Glaucias ;  a  decisive  action  thus  seemed  inevita- 
ble, if  the  thickness  of  lo%  forests,  and  the  inp 
tricades  of  winding  mountains,  had  afforded  a 
proper  scene  for  a  general  engagement.     Tlie 

.   *  Arrian,  p.  5. 

'^  Mrra  ««^A3|s  Surc^MM,.  Idem^p.e.  Neither  Thrace  nor  IlJjria 
were  remarkably  p^ulous  in  those  days ;  but  as  every  man  was  a 
soldier,  the  princes  of  jthose  countries  often  brought  numerous  ar- 
mies into  the  field. 
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BarbarittMexceUed  in  knowledge  of  the  c<mDtiy  chap, 
the  Macedonians  in  ddll  and  courage.  The  war  ?"^^ 
was  widely  diffiised,  and  ably  supported.  But 
the  discipline  of  Alexander  finally  prevailed.  By 
surprise,  by  stratagem,  by  the  terror  of  his  mili- 
tary engines,  which  destroyed  at  a  distance,  and 
by  such  prompt  and  skilfid  manoravres^  as  had 
never  been  before  seen  <m  the  banks  of  the 
Apsus  ^  and  Erigon^  he  totally  dispersed  this 
immense  cloud  of  Barbarians.  Many  were  slain, 
and  many  made  captive;  a  remnant,  having 
burnt  their  city,  which  they  despaired  of  ability 
to  defend,  sought  refuge  amoi:^  the  Taulantian 
mountains.  *  ^ 

Meanwhile  a  report  circulated  in  Greece,  that  RebeUion 
Alexander  had  perished  in  Illyria ;  and  as  men's  oi^mp. 
belief  is  often  guided  by  their  interest**,  this  ^^q*,,^ 
vague  rumour  was  greedily  embraced  by  the  par* 
tisans  of  Grecian  independence.    The  Athenian 
demagogues  resumed  their  usual  boldness ;  the 
LacedsBmonians  already  fimcied  themselves  head* 
ing  the  revolt  ^ ;  but  the  first  acts  of  rebellion 
were  committed  by  the  Thebans,  who,  having 
secretly  recalled  their  exiles,  treacherously  *  mur- 

»•  Thoec  are  laboriously  described  by  Arrian,  p.  6.,  who,  it  mm 
be  acknowledged,  appears  somedmes  too  fond  of  diq;>layuig  hb  skill 
Id  tactics* 
.   «•  Otherwise  called  the  Eorddcus. 

3*  Arrian,  p.  7. 

3»  Ow  yowTKom^s   ra   wra^  ra  ttaXira   KoJf   ^vw   e^w   cucoioy. 
*  Not  knowing  the  truth,  hope  regulated  their  conjectures."    Idem, 

p.  8. 
»»  The  Lacedaemonians,  says  Arrian,  were  yvttiuus  wpt^wccm, 

^  revolted  in  their  minds/* 

'    »  They  .seised  them  without  the  garrison,  ouJfv  ^wvronn^ainas  wo- 

XMiuoif,  **  suspecting  no  hostility." 
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CHAP,  dered  Amyntas  and  Timolaus,  commanders  of 
^^^^  the  Cadma^  and  prepared  to  expel  the  Mace- 
donian garrison  from  that  fortress. 
Destruc-        Alexander,  when  apprised  of  these  proceed* 
Thlei«.     ings,  relinquished  the  pursuit  of  the  Barbarians, 
oi;rmp.      descended  by  rapid  marches  along  the  westenr 
A."c/s55.  frontier  of  MaceidcHi,  traversed  Thessaly,  enter** 
ed  Boeotia,  and  in  the  space  of  fourteen  days 
after  hearing  the  first  news  of  the  rebellion,  be-, 
sieged  and  demolished  Thebes.    The  decisive 
boldness  of  this  measure  has  been  highly  extolled 
by  historians,  because  nothing  could  have  a  more 
direct  tendency  to  quash  the  seditious  spirit  of 
the  Greeks,    than    the    rapid    punishment  of 
Thebes,  which  at  once  filled  the  neighbouring 
cities  with  pity  and  with  terror.  A  spectacleof  that 
dreadful  kind  was  necessary,  it  has  been  said,  to 
secure  the  future  tranquillity  of  Greece  and 
Macedon,  and  to  enable  Alexander  to  undertake 
his  Persian  expedition,  without  the  danger  of 
obstruction  from  rebellions  in  Europe.  **    But, 
notwithstanding  this  sagacious  reflection,  it  ap* 
pears  that  the  destruction  of  Thebes  was  the 

M  Plut  Diodor.  Justin.  Among  the  modemi,  Mably  sur  let 
Grtcs,  and  the  learned  author  of  the  Ezamen  des  Historiens  d'Alex- 
andre,  who  says,  p.  46.,  **  Alexandre  deroit  assurer  sa  domination 
dans  la  Grto  par  quelque  coup  d'edat,  i^yant  que  de  passer  en  Asie; 
la  revolte  de  Thebes  lui  presenta  une  occanon  favorable  a  ses  Tues.'' 
Yet  Arrian,  whose  narratiTe  was  copied  from  the  relation  of  eye- 
witnesses, expresses,  thrice  in  the  same  page,  the  reluctance  of  AJex-i 
ander  to  attack  the  Thebans.  EicMmn  en  rots  9ri€auHs  rpi^tf^^  u 
firrayyorr^s  cm  ris  kokws  r)fim9i»/tifoay  m^twvwano  mp*  wroy.  And 
again,  En  yap  rois  e^tfcuotf  9ta  ^lAias  cxa«iy  fioXXop  ri  ri  9ta  icuf9wmi 
TlOrXc.  And  Still  to  the  same  purpose,  AAiCai^fw;  dc  ov5c  ^s  ry  w9kH 
wpoe9€aKw,    Arrian,  p.  a. 
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efiectv  not  of  poKcy,  but  of  obstinaciy  and  acci*  xxxm 
dent.  In  approaching  that  imfortunate  city,  v,,,— / 
Alexander  repeatedly  halted,  to  allow  the  insur^ 
gents  time  to  repent  of  their  rashness.  The 
wiser  part  of  the  Thebans  proposed  to  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  sending  ambassadors  to  crave 
his  pardcm.  But  the  exiles  and  authors  of  the 
sedition  encouraged  the  multitude  to  persevere  ^ 
and,  instead  of  showing  remorse  for  their  past 
crimes,  sent  forth  their  cavalry  and  light  infan- 
try, who  assaulted  and  slew  several  of  the  Mace-- 
donian  outguards.  ^ 

Exasperated  by  these  insults,  Perdiccas,  com-  The  occa- 
manderofanadvancedparty,  attacked  the  Theban  ^^^ 
wall,  without  waiting  the  orders  of  Alexander.  ^^  ^ 
A  breach  v^as  speedily  effected  j  the  brigade  of 
Perdiccas  was  followed  by  that  of  Amyntas,  son 
of  Alidromenes ;  but  both  were  so  warmly  re- 
ceived by  the  enemy,  that  Alexander  saw  the 
necessity  of  reinforcing  them,  lest  they  should 
be  surrounded  and  cut  off.  The  Thebans  were 
then  repelled  in  their  turn ;  but  soon  rallying, 
beat  back  the  assailants,  and  pursued  them  with 
disordered  ranks.  Alexander  then  seized  the 
decisive  moment  for  advancing  with  a  close 
phalanx.  His  assault  was  irresistible.  The 
Thebans  fled  amain ;  and  such  was  their  trepi- 
dation, that  having  entered  their  gates,  they 
neglected  to  shut  them  against  the  pursuers* 
The  Macedonians,  and  their  Greek  auxiliaries, 
thus  rushed  tumultuously  into  the  place.    A 

35  Arrian,  p.  8.  et  scq. 
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C  H  A  P«  drda^fol  idaughter  ensued.    The  Pbociaii%  Qr» 
3DCXVIL  chomeniaos,  and  Plataeans,  rejoiced  at  gaining  an 
Cruelty  of  q^portunity  to  gratify  their  implacable  resent- 
ftuxiiia.     11^61^^  against  Thebes.    The  greater  part  of  the 
"^         citizens,  exceeding  thirty  thousand  in  number  ^» 
were  either  put  to  the  sword  or  dragged  into 
captivity.    A  feeble  remnant  escaped  to  Atliens. 
The  ancient  city  of  Cadmus  was  rased  to  the 
ground ;  but  the  citadel  was  still  ganiscmed  by- 
Macedonian  troops,  and  long  maintained  as  a 
convenient  post  for  overawing  the  adjacent  ter- 
titory. 
A  few  actt      The  Severities  exercised  against  Thebes  were 
owiDg^to    reluctantly  permitted  by  Alexander,  at  the  in- 
^^J**""     stigation  of  his  Grecian  auxiliaries.  ^     The  few 
acts  of  forbearance  or  mercy,  which  appeared  in 
this  lamentable  transaction,  flowed  from  the 
humanity  of  his  own  nature.     By  his  particular 
orders,  the  house  and  family  of  Pindar  were 
saved  from  the  general  desolation.     He  com- 
manded likewise,  that  the  sacred  &milies  should 
be  spared,  as  well  as  those  connected  with  Ma- 
cedon  by  the  ties  of  hospitality  i  and,  as  he  is  the 
only  great  conqueror  who  built  many  more  towns 
than  he  destroyed,  he  took  care  that  the  demo- 
lition of  Thebes  should  be  immediately  fi)llowed 
by  the  restoration  of  Orchomenus  and  Platsea. 
Even  the  gloomiest  events  of  his  reign  were 
distinguished  by  some  flashes  of  light,  that  dis- 
ss According  to  the  lowest  computation,  Thebet  at  that  tiiiie 
contained  above  thirty  thousand  dtixeni.    Comp.  Diodor.  Piut. 
ibid.    JEliam  Var.  Hist  I  xiii.  c.  7.     Agatbarchid,  a|pad  Phot 
BibL  1937. 

^  Diodor.  1.  xvii.  p.  569. 
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played  his  magmuumity.    It  happened  in  the  chap. 
sack  of  Thebes,  that  a  band  of  fierce  Thradaos  JfJJJ^) 
brdce  into  the  bou^  of  lunodeat  an  iUuatrious  Heroism 
Thdbaa  matron,  the  ornament  of  her  Bex.    The  ^ou 
soldiers  plundered  her  hoiisf^ ;  their  brutal  com** 
mander  violated  her  person*     Having  gratified 
his  lust,  he  was  next  stimulated  by  a^^ric^  and 
demanded  her  gold  and  silver.    She  conducted 
him  to  a  garden,  and  showed  him  a  well,  into 
which  she  pretended  to  have  thrown  her  most 
valuable  treasure.  With  blind  avidity,  he  stoq>ed 
to  grasp  it,  while  the  woman,  being  behind, 
pushed  him  headloi:^  into  the  dstem,  and  co- 
vered him  with  stones.    Timoclea  was  seized  by 
the  soldiers,  and  carried  in  chains  to  Alexander. 
Her  firm  gait,  and  intrepid  aspect,  commanded 
the  attention  of  the  conqueror.     Having  learned 
her  crime,  Alexander  asked  her,  *^  Who  she  was, 
thiat  could  venture  to  commit  so  bold  a  deed?'' ^* 
"  I  am,**  replied  she,  "  the  sister  of  Theagenes, 
who  fell  at  Cha^ons^  fighting  against  Philip  in 
defence  of  Grecian  freedom.**     Alexander  ad- 
mired both   her  action  and  her  answer,   and 
desired  her  to  depart  free  with  her  children.^ 
While  Alexander  returned  towards  Macedon,  he  Alexander 
received  many  congratulatory  embassies  from  the  Jh^^ 
Greeks.     Those  afiected  most  friendship  in  their  ^^^^' 

tory  eni^ 

speeches,  who  had  most  enmity  in  their  hearts,  basaiat  of 
The  Athenians  sent  to  deprecate  his  wrath  q%^^ 
against  themselves,  and  to  excuse  their  com- 
passionate treatment  of  the  Theban  frigitives. 
Alexander  demanded  the  persons  of  Demos- 

^  PluU  tic  Vit.  Alexand.  p.  7.  '  **        ' 
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CHAP,  thenes^  Lycurgus,  Hyperides,  and  five  other 
V  -^^^^  orators,  to  whose    inflammatory  speeches    he 
ascribed  the  seditious  spirit  that  had  recently 
prevailed  in  Athens.     An  assembly  was  imme- 
diately summoned  tQ  deliberate  on  this  demand ; 
and  a  decree  unanimously  passed  for  trying  the 
orators  accused  by  Alexander,  and  for  inflicting 
on  them  such  punishment  as  their  ofiences  should 
appear  to  merit.     This  pretended  forwardness 
in  the  Athenians  to  avenge  his  quarrel,  was 
highly  agreeable    to   Alexander.      The  artful 
decree,  which  was  immediately  transmitted  to 
him,  became  still  more  acceptable  through  the 
bearer  Demades,  an  avowed  fiiend  to  Macedon, 
whom  the  party  of  Demosthenes  bribed  with 
five  talents  to  undertake  this  useful  service.^ 
Amidst  the  various  embassies  to  the  King,  the 
Spartans  alone  preserved  a  sullen,  or  magnani- 
mous  silence.    Alexander  treated  them  with  real, 
or  weU-affected  contempt;  and,  without  deigning 
to  require  their  assistance,  prepared  for  the 
boldest  and  noblest  enterprise  ever  undertaken 
by  the  Grecian  confederacy. 
IdT^n         '^^  arrival  of  the  tomy  in  Macedon  was  cele- 
i^u:edon,   brated  with  all  the  pomp  of  an  el^ant  superstition. 
^^     A  faithful  image  of  the  Olympic  solemnity  was 
."J^«.     exhibited  in  the  ancient  city  of  .^^.   Continual 
to  the  ^"  games  and  sacrifices  were  performed  in  Dlum, 


£ait 


»  The  drcumstances  of  this  transaction  are  difierently  related  by 
all  the  authors  who  mention  it.  Compare  Diodorus^  UxviL  p.  498. 
iBfchin.  in  Cteuphont.  Plut.  in  Vit.  Alexand  Sc  Airian^  L  L  p.  11* 
In  militaiy  affiurs  Arrian's  authority  stands  unrivalled ;  but  ^schines, 
a  contemporary  orator,  must  hare  been  better  informed  concerning 
the  dvil  transactions  of  the  Athenians. 
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during  the  space  of  nine  days,  in  honour  of  the  chap. 
Muses.     Alexander  entertained  at  his  table  the  ^^^"'^ 
ambassadors  of  the  Grecian  states,  together  with  Oiymp. 
the  principal  officers  of  his  army,  whether  Greeks  5l  c.  554. 
or  Macedonians.     In  the  interval  of  public  re- 
presentations, he  discoursed  with  his  confidential 
friends  concerning    the    important  expedition 
which  chiefly  occupied  his  thoughts.    Parmenio 
and  Antipater,  the  most  respected  of  his  father's 
counsellors,  exhorted  him  not  to  march  into  the 
£ast,  until  by  marriage,  and  the  birth  of  a  son, 
he  had  provided  a  successor  to  the  monarchy. 
But  the  ardent  patriotism  of  Alexander  disdained 
every  personal  consideration.     He  remembered 
that  he  was  elected  general  of  the  Greeks,  and 
that  he  commanded  the  invincible  troops  of  his 
father.^ 

Having  entrusted  to  Antipater  the  affitirs  of  Alexander 
Greece  Mid  Macedon,  and  committed  to  tiiat  hSS^^ 
general  an  army  of  above  twenty  thousand  *^  men,  P?***  ^^ 
to  maintain  domestic  tranquillUy  in  those  coun-  01^^^* 
tries,  he  departed  early  in  the  spring,  ^  at  the  5^^*334. 
head  of  above  five  thousand  horse,  and  some* 
what  more  than  thirty  thousand  infantry.  ^    In 
twenty  days'  march  he  arrived  at  Sestos,  on  the 
Hellespont.     From  thence  the  army  was  con- 
veyed to  Asia,  in  an  hundred  and  sixty  gallies, 
and  probably  a  still  greater  number  of  transports. 
The  armament  landed  without  opposition  on  the 

^  Diodor.  l.xviL  p.  499. 

«*  Diodorus,  who  enters  into  some  detail  on  this  subject,  says, 
twelre  thousand  infantry,  and  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  ca* 
valry. 

**  Arrian,  p.  12. 
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CHAP.  Asiatic  coast;  the  Persians,  though  long  ago 
-^^^^^'^  apprised  of  the  intended  invasion,  having  totally 
neglected  the  defence  <»f  their  western  frontier. 
State  of  The  causes  of  this  n^ligence  resulted,  in 
J^^"  some  degree  perhaps,  from  the  character  of  the 
pire.  prince,  but  sdll  more  from  that  of  the  nation. 
Codomanus  had  been  raised  by  assassinations 
and  intrigues  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  about  the 
same  time  that  Alexander  succeeded  his  fitther 
Philip.  The  first  year  of  his  reign  bad  been 
employed  in  stifling  domestic  rebellion,  in  se- 
curing, and  afterwards  in  displaying,  the  fruits  of 
victory.  This  prince  assumed  the  appellation  a£ 
Darius,  but  could  not  recall  the  principles  or 
manners  which  distinguished  his  countiymen, 
during  the  reign  of  the  first  monarch  of  that 
name.  In  the  space  of  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  the  Persians  had  been  continually 
degenerating  from  the  virtues  which  characterise 
a  poor  and  warlike  nation,  without  acquiring  any 
of  those  arts  and  improvements,  which  usually 
attend  peace  and  opulence.  Their  empire,  as 
extended  by  Darius  Hystaspes,  still  embraced  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
revenue  paid  in  money  was  still  estimated,  as 
during  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  at  fourteen 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  Euboeic  talents. 
Immense  treasures  had  been  accumulated  in 
Damascus,  Arbela,  Susa,  Persepolis,  Ecbatan, 
and  other  great  cities  of  the  empire.  The  reve- 
nue paid  in  kind  cannot  be  appreciated;  but 
such  was  the  extraordinary  opulence  of  this  great 
monarchy,  that  the  conquests  of  Alexander  are 
supposed  to  have  given  him  aii  income  of  sixty 
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millions  sterling^;  a  sum  which  will  admit  of  chap. 
every  allowance  for  exaggeration,  and  still  ap-  f^^^^ 
pear  sufficiently  great« 

Although   the    extravagance   and  vices  of  Circum- 
^Susa,  Babylon,  and  other  imperial  cities,  cmreso  ^^ 
ponded  to  the  extent  and  wealth  of  the  mo-  P""^^^ 
narchy,  yet  the  Persians  were  prepared  for  de-  itnictbiL 
struction  rather  by  their  ignorance  of  the  arts  of 
peace  and  war,  than  by  their  effeminacy  and 
luxury.    The  province  moreover,  had  ceased 
to  maintain  any  regular  cotpmunication  with  the 
capital,  or  with  each  other.     The  standing  mili- 
tary force  proved  insufficient  to  keep  in  awe  the 
distant  satraps  or  viceroys.     The  ties  of  a  com- 
mon religion  or  language,  or  the  sense  of  a  pub- 
lic interest,  had  never  united  into  one  system 
this  discordant  mass  of  nations,  which  was  ready 
to  crumble  into  pieces  at  the  touch  of  an  in- 
.vader.     When,  to  these  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, we  join  the  reflection  that,  under  the 
younger  Cyrus,  twelve  thousand  Greeks  baffled 
the  arms,   and  almost  divided  the  empire  of 
Persia,  our  admiration  will  diminish  for  the  mag- 
nanimity of  Alexander  in  undertaking  his  eastern 
expedition  ;  unless  we  are  at  the  same  time  ap- 
prised, that  Darius  was  deemed  a  brave  and  ge- 
nerous prince,  beloved  by  his  Persian  subjects, 
and  assisted  by  the  valour  of  fifty  thousand 
Greek  mercenaries.  ^ 

Having  arrived  in   Asia,    Alexander,    than  Deiibera- 
whom  none  ever  employed  more  successfully  the  pel^ian^^ 
power  of  superstition**,  confirmed  the  confidence  «atrap«- 


4' Justin,  xiil  1.    .  ^  Arrian,  Diodoraiy  and  Curtius. 

^  Plut.  Cunius,  and  Arrian,  passun. 
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CHAP,  of  his  followers  by  many  auspicious  predictions 
^^^^^  and  prodigies.  While,  with  every  military  pre- 
caution, he  pursued  his  march  along  tlie  coast, 
Arsites,  Spidiridates,  Memnon,  and  other  go- 
vernors of  the  maritime  provinces,  assembled  for 
deliberation  in  the  town  of  Zeleia,  in  Troas,  dis- 
tant sixty  miles  from  the  Hellespont  They  had 
neglected  to  oppose  the  invasion  by  their  supe- 
rior fleet;  they  had  allowed  the  enemy  to  en- 
jcamp,  unmolested,  on  their  coasts ;  fear  now 
compelled  them  to  reluctant  union  ;  but  jealousy 
made  them  reject  the  most  reasonable  plan  of 
defence. 
•dTiS^f  "^^-^  ^^  proposed  by  Memnon  the  Rhodiao^ 
Memnoo,  the  ablest  general  in  the  service  o£  Darius.  He 
observed  the  danger  of  resisting  the  Macedonian 
infantry,  who  were  superior  in  number,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  presence  of  their  King.  That 
the  invaders,  fiery  and  impetuous,  were  now  ani- 
mated by  hope,  but  would  lose  courage  on  the 
first  disappointment.  Destitute  of  magazines 
and  resources,  their  safety  depended  on  sudden 
victory.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  Persians,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  protract  the  war;  above  all,  to 
avoid  a  general  engagement.  Without  risking  the 
event  of  a  battle,  they  had  other  and  surer  means 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  invadei^s.  For  this 
purpose,  they  ought  to  trample  down  the  com 
with  their  numerous  cavalry,  destroy  all  other 
fruits  of  the  ground,  and  desolate  the  whole 
country,  without  sparing  the  towns  and  villages. 
rtjected.  Some  rejected  this  advice,  as  unbecoming  the 
dignity  of  Persia^ ;  Arsites,  governor  of  Lesser 

4'  Avo^ioy  nrt  n^p^w  tAtyoKcp^m,  **  Unworthy  the  magnaniinity 
of  Persia."    Diodor.  p.  501. 
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Phiygia,  declared  proudly,  that  he  would  never  chap, 
permit  the  property  of  his  subjects  to  be  ravaged  '**^^"' 
with  impunity.  These  sentiments  liie  more 
easily  prevailed,  because  many  suspected  the 
motives  of  Memnon*  It  was  determined,  there* 
fore,  by  this  council  of  princes,  to  assemble  their 
respective  forces  with  all  possible  expedition^  and  - 
to  encamp  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  GranicuSy 
a  river  (midway  between  Zeleia  and  the  Helles^ 
pont)  which,  issuing  from  Mount  Ida,  falls  into 
the  Propontis. 

The  scouts  of  Alexander  having  brought  him  Alexander 
intelligence  of  the  enemy's  dedgn,  he  immedi-  fJ^IJ^ 
ately  advanced  to  give  them  battle.  The  phalanx  Granicns. 
marched  by  its  flank  in  a  double  line^,  the  cavalry  cxi.T* 
on  the  wings,  the  waggons  and  baggage  in  the  ^  ^"  '^** 
rear.    The  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  horse>- 
men  armed  with  pikes,  and  five  hundred  light 
infantry,  the  whole  commanded  by  Hegelochusy 
were  detached  to  examine  the  fords  of  the  Gra^ 
nicus,  and  to  observe  the  disposition  of  the  enemy. 
They  returned  with  great  celerity,  to  acquaint 
Alexander,  that  the  Persians  were  advantageously 
posted  on  the  opposite  bank,  their  horse  amount- 
ing to  twenty  thousand,  and  their  foreign  merce- 
naries, drawn  up  on  the  slope  of  a  rising  ground, 
behind  the  cavalry,  scarcely  less  numerous.  Not- 
withstanding this  alarming  intelligence,  the  young 
prince  determined  to  pass  the  river.    Having  ad- 

«7  The  9tw\n  foXgyi  b  explained  in  this  sense  by  JElian  and 
Arrian.  In  ordinary  cases  the  phalanx  marched  by  its  flank,  that  is, 
with  a  front  of  sixteen  men.  The  Jnrxn  ♦aXoyC,  therefore,  contained 
m  front  of  diirty-two  men. 

VOL.  IV.  S 
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CHAP,  vancedwithm  sight  of  the  hostile  nmksy  bis  hone 
P^^.  spread  to  the  right  and  left,  the  mamycoiunm  of 
'm&Dtry  opened,  and  the  whole  formed  along  the 
bank  in  <Krder  of  battle*  The  phalanx,  divided 
into  eight  secticms,  composed  the  main  body^ 
which  occupied  the  centre ;  the  Macedonian  ca- 
valry formed  the  right  wing;  the  Grecian,  the  left* 
RQects  While  Alexander  made  these  diqpositioiiB,  the 

^^un'  cautions  Flormenio  approached,  and  ranonttrafaed 
^|j^.^  against  passing  the  Granicns  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy.    The  river,  he  observed,  was  deep  aad 
juUofeddieft}  its  bankb abrupt  and  craggy ;  ^it 
would  be  in^odMble,  therefore,  to  march  tihe 
Macedonians  in  lioe^  and  if  they  advanced  is 
columns,  their  flanks  must  be  e3q>o6ed  naked  and 
defenceless.    To  try  such  dangerous  maaomvres 
seemed  unnecessary  in  the  present  juncture,  be- 
cause the  Barbarians  would  certainly  quit  their 
rtation  in  the  nigbt»  rathw  than  remain  encan^AMl 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  so  fcNraidable  an  army.'^ 
These  prudential  considerations  prevailed  not 
with  Alexwder,  who  declared  that,  in  the  first 
conflict,  tbe  Macedoniaos  must  suA  with  equal 
promptitude  tnd  vigour,  and  perform,  something 
worthy  of  the  terror  which  tiiey  bore.    Saying 
this,  be  q>niQg  <pn  his  horse,  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  ri^t  wing,  and  committed  the  left 
to  Parmenio. 
Battle  of        Animated  by  the  hope  of  soon  closing  with  the 
iljcu?*^    enemy,  he  disdained  to  employ  his  military  en- 
OJ;rmp.      gines.    Hie  balistas  and  catapults,  by  which,  in 
S^c.'354.  a  similar  situation,  he  had  repelled  the  Taulantfi, 
were  rejected  as  tediousor  ineffedwd.  Alexander 

lO* 
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^trSmted  his  orders;  a  dreadfiil  silence  ensued;  chap. 
the  hostile  armies  beheld  each  other  with  r^ent-  ?^^^". 
Hient  or  terror.  This  solemn  pause  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  Macedonian  trumpet,  which,  on  a 
signal  given  by  Alexander,  resounded  from  every 
part  of  the  line,  tiis  brother  ^Ptolemy,  as^- had 
been  previously  regulated,  then  rod^  forth  at  the 
head  of  a  squadron  of  cuirassiers  ^,  foUbwed  by 
two  bodies  of  light  dragoons,  and  a  battalion  of 
infantry  commanded  by  Amyntas.  While  these 
troops  boldly  entered  the  Granicus,  Alexander 
likewise  advanced  with  the  chosen  cavalry  on  the 
right  wing,  followed  by  the  archers  and  Agrians. 
Ixi  passing  the  river,  both  Alexander  arid  Ptolemy 
led  their  troops  obliquely  down  the  current,  to 
present  as  much  as  possible,  the  Persians  from 
attacking  them  in  flank,  as  they  successively 
reached  the  shore.  The  Persian  cavalry  behaved 
with  courage ;  the  first  squadrons  of  the  Mace- 
donians were  driven  back  into  the  stream.  But 
Alexander,  who  itfriimated  the  companions^  with 
his  voice  and  arm,  maintained  his  ground  on  the 
bank,  and  thought  he  had  gained  the  battle,  when 
Jie  obtained  an  opportunity  o£  fighting.  In  the 
equestrian  combat  which  followed,  the  Mace- 
donians owed  much  to  their  skilful  evolutions 

«•  ]  have  used  this  word  to  express  those  troops  which  the  Greeks 
cdle^  Cataphr^t,  from  the  completeness  of  their  defensive  armour. 
:)mtOtt  mentions  them  in  Sampson  Agonistes. 

**  Archers  and  slingers,  Cataphracts  and  spears." 

4».  The  eight  squadrons  of  chosen  cavalry,  which  were  of  that  kind 
called  Cataphracts,  were  hoDOured  with  the  name  of  Companions 
add  ftiends  of  the  King.    Arrian  &  Diodor.  passim. 

s  2 
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CHAP,  and  discipline^ ;  stiU  m<Hre to  their  strei^th  and 
^^]^  courage^  and  not  a  litUe  to  the  excellence  of  their 
weapons,  which  being  made  of  the  comel-tree^'» 
far  suipassed  the  brittle  javelins  of  the  enemy. 
Penooai  Meanwhile  Parmenio  crossed  the  Granicus,  at 
5j^[]^^  the  head  of  the  left  wing,  with  equal  success,  but 
and  the  unequal  glory,  because  Alexander  had  already 
nian  c^  proved,  by  his  example,  that  the  difficulty  might 
be  overcome,  which  would  have  otherwise  ap» 
peared  insurmountable.  The  attentiop  of  the 
enemy  was  so  deeply  engaged  by  the  successive 
attach  of  the  cavalry,  that  they  seem  not  to  have 
made  much  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  pha- 
lanx. But  before  this  powerful  body  of  infantry 
had  crossed  the  river,  tlie  Macedonian  horse  had 
already  reiq>ed  the  fairest  honours  of  the  field. 
Alexander  animated  them  by  his  presence,  and, 
after  discharging  the  duties  of  a  great  general^ 
performed  such  personal  acts  of  prowess  as  will 
be  more  readily  admired  than  believed  by  the 
modem  reader.  But  in  the  close  combats  of 
antiquity,  the  forces,  when  once  thoroughly  en- 
gaged,  might  be  safely  abandoned  to  the  direc* 
tion  of  their  own  resentment  and  courage,  while 
the  commanders  displayed  the  peculiar  accom- 
plishments to  which  they  had  been  trained  from 
their  youth,  in  the  more  conspicuous  parts  of  the 

*"  They  derived  gretft  adrantages,  particularly  from  the  light  In- 
fantry internaixed  with  their  squadrons.  Tlie  targeteen  and  Agrians 
proved  extremely  useful  in  helping  the  Macedonians  to  Jkeep  off  the 
Persian  cavahry,  which,  when  too  near,  hindered  them  from  the  pro- ^ 
per  use  of  their  lances. 

&■  At  Myrtus  valtdii  baitilibus  et  ix>na  heUo 
Comas.  ViaG.  €r£OEo.  iu  v*  447. 
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iield.  Alexander  was  easily  distinguished  by  chap. 
the  brightness  of  his  armour,  and  the  admirable  ?^^^^ 
alacrity  of  his  attendants.  The  bravest  of  the 
Persian  nobles  impatiently  waited  his  approach^ 
He  darted  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  fought  till 
he  broke  his  spear.  Having  demanded  a  new 
weapon  from  Aretes,  his  master  of  horse.  Aretes 
shewed  him  his  own  spear,  which  likewise  was 
broken.  Demaratus  the  Corinthiian  supplied  the 
King  with  a  weapon.  Thus  armed,  he  rode  up, 
and  assaulted  Mithridates^  son-in-law  to  Darius, 
who  exulted  before  the  hostile  ranks.  While 
Alexander  beat  him  to  the  ground,  he  was  him- 
self struck  by  Raesaces  with  a  hatchet.  The  firm*- 
ness  of  his  helmet  saved  his  life.  He  pierced  the 
breast  of  Rsesaces ;  but  a  new  danger  threatened 
him  from  the  scimitar  of  Sptthridates.  The  in^ 
strument  erf' death  already  descended  on  his  head, 
when  Clitus  cut  off  the  arm  of  i^ithridates,  which 
fdl  with  the  grasped  weapon. 

The  heroism  of  Alexander  animated  the  va-  xhc  Per- 
lour  of  the  companionSyBnd  the  enemy  first  fled  ^*JfJ*®* 
where  the  King  commanded  in  person.  In  the 
left  wing,  the  Grecian  cavalry  must  have  be- 
haved with  distinguished  merit,  since  the  Per- 
sians  had  begun  on  every  side  to  give  way,  be- 
fore the  Macedonian  infantry  had  completely 
passed  the  river.  *'     The  stem  aspect  of  the 

^  Gnischaidty  p.  S06.  says,  **  An8fitt6t  que  la  phalange  ftit  en  4ut 
d^agat  contre  rennemie^  aveo  tout  son  front  herisse  de  piques,  la  vie- 
toire  oassa  d'toe  douteute."  It  appears  not,  howeyer,  that  the  pha- 
lanx at  all  acted  agamst  the  Persian  cavalry.  Hie  battle  of  GtanicmL 

s  S 
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CHAP,  phalanx,  shining  in  steel  and  brisdii^  with  speart, 
j^^-,  confirmed  the  victory*  Above  a  thousand  Per- 
sian horse  wete  slain  in  the  pursuit.  The  foot, 
consisting  chiefly  in  Greek  mercenaries,  still 
continued  in  their  fir$t  position,  not  firm  bat  in- 
active, rapt  in  fixed  i^ronder,  not  steady  throu^ 
resolution.  ^  While  the  phabnx  attacked  thwa 
in  front,  the.  victorious  c»\f9ky  assailed  theijr 
flanks.  Surrounded  on  ^  sides,  they  fell  an 
easy  pr^y  :.  two  thousand  surrendered  prisoners, 
the  rest,  all.  perished,  unless  a  few  stragglers  per- 
chance  luri^ed  among  the  slain. 
^osson  The  battle  of  the  Granicus  proved  fatal  to 
'  most  of  the  Persian  commanders.  Arsites^  the 
chief  adviser;  Qf  the  engagement,  died  in  de^air 
by  his  own  hmd<  The  generals  Niphates  and 
Petenes,  Omates  lesader  of  the  mercenaries,  i^i- 
thridates  satxap  of  Lydia,  Mithrobuzanes  go- 
vernor of  (>i4>adocia,  Mithridates  son-in*law  of 
Darius,  and  Arbupales  son  of  Artaxerxes,  ware 


wu  extdnfy  aa  equestrian  engageuMnt,  as  had  baen  prophcsted  to 
Alexander  by  his  namesake,  a  priest  of  Minerva  in  the  IVoade.  See 
Diodor.  1.  xvii.  p.  571. 

S3  EicirAtj^ct  fuiXXay  n  rav  wapa\ojov,  n  XoytO'/i^,  9*€kur^.  Aniao. 
It  might  be  suspected  that  the  Greek  raeroenariea  were  tiot  teiy 
hearty  in  the  Persian  cause,  and  had  delayed  declaring  thenudfts 
till  they  beheld  the  issue  of  the  equestrian  engagement.  This  is  con- 
jectured by  Guischardt  in  his  admired  M emoires  MSIitaires,  p.  S0S. 
B«t  the  fidelity  of  their  countrymen  to  Darius  on  aU  subsequem  o^ 
casions,  as  well  as  the  severe  treatment  which  they  met  with  in  the 
present  battle,  seem  sufficient  to  remove  that  dishonourable  nup^ 
cion.  Their  conduct,  seemingly  iinaecoontal^  is  ascribed,  by  Ar» 
lian,  to  their  astonidunent,  that  Alejcaikier*^  cavalry  sbecdd  fate 
pasidd  the  Ghitticus,  and  repelled  the  FMlin  fa6r^,  four  lin 
motie  n«une#OQS  thaa  his  own. 
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nudribcffed  among  the  slain*  Such  illastrioitt  chap. 
««!)«  might  lead  us  to  Bospect,  that  the  Persia  j^^^^. 
were  still  more  numerous  than  Arrian  ^  repre- 
sents them :  and,  notwtdistanding  the  nature  of 
ancient  weapons  and  tactics,  which  r^adered 
erreiy  battle  a  rout,  and  eommonly  prevented 
the  retreat  of  the  vanquished,  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  believed,  that  in  such  an  important  engage- 
ment, AlexaodCT  should  have  lost  only  eighty* 
4ve  horsemeri,  and  thirty  Uj^t  infantry*  ^  Of 
the  fmmer,  twenty-five  bdonged  to  the  royal 
band  of  Companions.  By  command  of  Alexanr 
der,  their  status  in  bronze  were  moulded  by 
the  art  of  his  admired  Lysippus  ^,  and  erected 
in  the  Macedonian  city  of  EHum. 

This  important  victory  enabled  Alexander  to  Humuiitf 
<tisplay  both  his  humanity  and  his  prudence*  ^^ 
He  dedared  tke  parents  and  children  of  the  de-  Aiexan- 
ceased  thenceforth  exempted  from  every  species    ^' 
<y{  tribiH^*  ^    He  car^Uy  visited  the  wounded, 
attentively  asked  how  each  of  them  had  receiived 

M  Diodorusy  1.  xnL  p.  57S.  makes  tbem  amounl  to  one  hundreil 
and  ten  thousand.  Justin  \s  quite  extravag^t  The  PerdanSy  he 
says,  'Were  m  hundred  tlwmsand. 

»  Otbendianiiiaiied  tbf  1pm  totiiirty^fite  hanemtn  a»d  mnef»oit 
soldiers.    Aristobul.  apud  Plut.  in  Vlt.  Alexand. 

3*  Arrian  says,  6<nrtp  km  AX^icuf^poy  funfos  ^poKptB^is  cvomi.  **  Who 
uras  alone  preferted  to  nnJce  the  image  of  Alexander."  Thlsy  doubt 
hmi^increaMd  the  hoa^v  oonierred  on  the  Companions.  Arri*n 
would  have  spoken  more  accurately,  had  he  said,  ^  to  caft  the  figure 
of  Alexander  in  bronze.''  Other  artists  represented  him  in  marble^ 
hi  gems,  medak,  &e«  of  which  hereafter. 

^  Airiaa  distii^:ttiakes  ry  <nfium  Xverwfn/tmi  imitmu,^  tw  itrmr^ts 
^itfi^puu,  personal  senrices ;  and  contributions^  in  proportion  to  their 
propet^. 

s  4 
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CHAP,  harm,  and  beard  with  patience  and  commend- 
f^  >  ation  their  much-boasted  exploits.  The  Peraan 
commanders  were  interred;  and  the  Greeka, 
both  officers  and  soldiers.  The  Grecian  captives 
were  condemned  to  work  in  the  Thracian  mines, 
as  a  punishment  for  bearing  arms  against  the 
cause  of  their  coiintry.  But  even  this  severity 
Alexander  softened  by  a  very  seasonaUe  com- 
pliment to  the  Athenians,  whose  city  he  prefer- 
red to  be  the  repository  of  his  trophies  axkl  re- 
nown. Immediately  after  the  battle,  he  sent 
three  hundred  suits  of  Persian  armour,  as  dedi- 
cations to  Minerva  in  the  citadel.  This  magni- 
ficent present  was  inscribed  with  the  following 
words  :  ♦*  Gained  by  Alexander,  son  of  Philip, 
and  the  Greeks  (excGpt  the  Lacedaemonians), 
fix>m  the  Barbarians  of  Asia.''  It  is  remarkable, 
that  ou  this  occasion  he  (Mnits  mention  of  the 
MacQdonians,  whether  beouise  he  wished  them 
to  be  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Greeks ; 
or  because,  in  the  Persian  war,  he  always  afiect- 
ed  rather  to  avenge  the  cause  of  Greece,  than 
to  gratify  his  own  ambition  j  or,  finally,  that  the 
Greeks  being  thus  exclusively  associated  to  his 
honours,  might  thenceforth  continue  zealous  in 
making  new  levies  for  his  service. 
Immediate  The  battle  of  the  Granicus  opened  to  Alexan- 
^aoe  of  der  the  conquest  of  Ionia,  Caria,  Pbrygia ;  in  a 
^y^  word,  all  the  Asiatic  provinces  west  of  the  river 
Halys,  which  had  ajaciently  formed  the  powerfial 
monarchy  of  the  Lydians.  Many  of  the  walled 
towns  surrendered  at  his  approach.    Sardes^  the 
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tplendid  capital  of  Croesus,  opened  its  gates  to  a  c  hap, 
deliverer,  and  once  more  recovered  its  ancient  J^fl^ 
laws  and  municipal  government,  after  reluctant* 
ly  enduring,  above  two  centuries,  the  cruel  yoke 
^  Persia.  The  Grecian  cities  on  the  coast  were 
delivered  from  the  burden  of  tribute  and  the 
oppression  of  garrisons;  and,  under  the  auspices 
of  a  prince,  who  admired  their  pristine  glory  in 
arts  and  arms,  resumed  the  enjoyment  of  tiheir 
hereditary  freedom.  During  the  Persian  expe- 
dition of  Alexander,  the  ]^hesians  were  still 
employed  in  rebuilding  their  temple,  which  had 
been  set  on  fire  by  Herostratus,  twenty  years 
before  that  period,  and  on  the  same  night,  it  is 
^8aid,  which  gave  birth  to  the  destined  conqueror 
of  the  East.  Alexander  encouraged  their  pious 
4md  lK>nourable  undertaking;  and,  in  order  to 
accelerate  its  progress,  commanded  the  tribute 
which  had  been  paid  to  the  Persians,^  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  temple  of  Diana.  *® 

Miletus  and  Halicamassus  alone  retarded  the  sie 
progress  oi  the  conqueror.  The  latter  place,  ^^^y. 
commanded  by  Menmon  the  Rhodian,  made  a 
memorable  defence.  Alexander  had  scarcely 
sat  down  before  it,  when  the  garrison,  consisting 
of  Greeks  and  Persians,  sallied  forth,  and  main- 
tained a  desperate  conflict.  Having  repelled 
tb^n  with  much  difficulty,  he  undertook  the 
laborious  work  of  filling  up  a  ditch  thirty  cubits 
broad,  and  fifteen  deep,  which  the  besieged,  with 
incredible  diligence,    had  drawn  round  their 

*•  Comp.  Anian,  p.  I8r&  Stc»b.  p. 949. 
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c  u  A  p«  wall.  This  being  effected,  he  advanced  wooctea 
J^^  towers,  on  which  the  Macedonians  erected  Aeir 
battering  engines,  and  prepared  to  asaaoit  the 
enemy  on  equal  groond*  Bm  his  labours  were 
interrupted  by  a  nocturnal  sally ;  a  second  en* 
gagement  was  fought  with  still  gneater  fory  than 
the  £rst;  tiiree  hundred  Macedonians  were 
wounded,  darkness  prerentmg  their  usual  pre* 
CEUition  ill  guarding  their  bodies*  ^ 
Bold  ad-  A  few  days  afterwards,  Halicamasdus,  which 
t^o^ace^  had  90  obstinately  resisted  skill  and  courage,  was 
donian  on  the  pcmit  of  yielding  to  rashness  and  accident. 
*"  '*'"'  The;  batttahon  of  Perdiccas  hi^pened  to  be 
polsfted  da  that  side  of  the  wall,  which  looked 
towards  Miletus.  Two  soldiers,  beloinging  to 
iJtts  corps,  while  they  suf^ed  together  in  thdr 
ttnt,  boasted  th^ir  mititary  explbcta)  each,  as 
Ttsual,  preferring  his  own.  Wii|e  heated  their 
•emulation.  They  rushed  forth  to  aoMtult  the 
wall  of  Halicamassus,  animated  tess  with  tl^ 
mad  hope  of  victory,  than  by  an  ambition  to 
display  theit-  respective  prowess.  The  eeBCfaids 
perceived  their  audacity,  and  prepared  to  repd 
them  i  but  they  kiUed  the  iirst  man  who  ap- 
proached, and  threw  jav«^s  at  others  who  ad* 
f  anced  in  succes^on.  Before  their  boldness  was 
overwhelmed  by  numbers,  many  soldiers  bdong- 
ing  to  the  same  battalion  hastened  to  tb^ 
rbUeti  Th6  HdicamaSBians,  also,  ri^forced 
ihieir  friends  j  a  sharp  conflict  ensued ;  the  gan- 
lisdt  !wa»  repelled;  the  waU,  attackbd;  two 
towers   and   the    intervening    curtain   thrown 
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down  i  and  had  greater  numbers  joined  in  the  c  H  /i  P. 
assault,  the  town  must  have  been  taken  by  itorra.^  ?^^\ 

The!  juraiajjity  of  Alexander  rendered   hfan  HaHcar- 

unwilUng  tox^ome  to  .that  extremity.    But  the  ^n^and 

extr^aordinary  s^ec6s»of  sucfo  an  impremediiated  jd^ctant. 

enterpri^eKeaigagiedhim  to  ply  ithewaDs  with  new  luhed 

vi^ur.    T]he  deftncfe  was  m  obstinate  as  before ;  ^^^^' 

two  desperate  aallies  were  made,  and  repelled  A.c.334. 

with  Cimsummate bravery.:   Alexander's  tender- 

dess  for  the  HaUc^raassianB  prevented  him  from 

entering  the  place  with  an  enraged  aatid  licentioos 

90ldiery.     He  therefore  recalled  his  troops  iiitht 

moment  of  vktory,  hoping  that  the  besiege4 

would  finally  surrender,  and  thns  save  their  lives 

and  propetties.     From  the  various  breaches  in 

the  walls,  and  the  numbers  who  had  perished,  or 

been  wounded,  in  repeated  conflicts,  Memnon 

and  his  colleagues  perceived,  that  much  longer 

reactance  was  impossibi^    In  this  emergency 

th^  displayeii  the  same  decisive  bcfl&iess  whicdi 

had  speared  in  cfvery  [>art  of  their,  de&fioe^ 

Having  summoned  the  braydst  of  their  adherents^ 

they^  in  the  night-time,  set  fi^e  to  a  wooden 

towei',  which    they  had  erected    for  defence 

against  the  shocks  of  the  ei^my's  engines,  and 

for  protection  to  their  arsenal  and  mag^zines^ 

and  e«ica^ed  to  two  neighboviriiig  c^sltles  gf  ijreftt 

strengt|i.     About    npidnight,    Alejc^ndflr    per*^ 

ceivf4  .tfee  ragipg  fem0$,  afi4:  i<Mn^diatfely  sent 

a  dptachipentito  punish  tho^  who  had  excited^ 

or  who  fpmQ|);ted,  the  conflagration  j  but  with 

strict  orders  to  spare  such  of  the  townsmen  as 

•  Ahian,  p.  22. 
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CHAP,  were  found  in  their  houses.  Next  day,  he  ex-> 
v^  '.  amined  the  castles,  and  perceived  that  they  could 
not  be  taken  without  much  loss  of  time  or  blood ; 
but  that,  independently  of  the  town,  they  were 
not  in  themselves  of  any  value ;  circumstances 
which  obliged  him,  reluctantly,  to  demdish 
Halicamassus,  that  it  might  never  thenceforth 
serve  as  a  retreat  to  his-  enemies.  ^' 
Alexander  The  inactive  season  of  the  year  wa»  employed 
Sicgol.^  by  Alexander  in  securuig  and  improving  his  ad* 
Teroment  vantages.  The  inferior  cities  were  committed 
to  Ada.  to  the  discretion  of  his  lieutenants ;  the  King  in 
person  visited  his  more  important  conquests; 
and  few  places  were  honoured  with  his  presence 
without  experiencing  his  bounty.  Before  leav- 
ing Caria,  where  the  siege  of  Halicamassus  long 
detained  his  impatient  activity,  he  committed  the 
administration  to  Ada,  the  hereditary  governess 
of  that  province.  Ada  was  the  sister,  and  the 
wife  of  Hidrieus,  on  whose  decease  she  was 
entitled  to  reign,  bodi  by  the  Carian  laws  and 
those  of  Upper  Asia,  where  female  succession 
had  been  established  ever  since  the  age  g£  Se- 
miramis.  But  the  great  King,  with  the  usual 
caprice  of  a  despot,  had  rejected  the  just  claim 
of  Ada,  and  seated  a  pretender  on  her  tributary 
throne.  The  injured  princess,  however,  still 
maintained  possession  of  the  strongly  fortiAed 
city  Alinda.  When  Alexander  appeared  in 
Caria,  Ada  hastened  to  meet  him,  addressed  him 
by  the  name  of  son^  and  voluntarily  surrendered 

^^  Anm,  (w  S3. 
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to  him  Alinda.  The  King  neither  rejected  her  chap. 
present,  nor  declined  her  friendship ;  and,  as  he  F^^ 
always  repaid  fiivours  with  interest,  he  committed 
to  her,  at  his  departure,  the  government  of  the 
whole  province,  and  left  a  body  of  three  thousand 
foot  and  two  hundred  horse,  to  support  her 
authority. 

The  measures  of  Alexander  were  equally  de-  Hfejudi- 
cisive  and  prudent  The  Persian  fleet,  supplied  ^^f**" 
by  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  the  maritime  provinces 
of  Lower  Asia,  four  times  out-numbered  his 
own,  which,  small  as  it  was,  still  i^peared  too 
expensive  for  his  treasury.  Alexander  deter- 
mined  to  discharge  it,  declaring  to  his  lieute- 
nants, that,  by  conquering  the  land,  he  would 
render  himself  master  of  the  sea,  since  every 
harbour  that  surrendered  to  him  must  diminish 
the  naval  resources  of  the  enemy.  ^  Agreeably 
to  this  judicious  plan  of  conquest,  he  pursued 
his  journey  through  the  southern  provinces  of 
the  Asiatic  peninsula,  while  Parmenio  traversed 
the  central  countries  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia.  At 
the  same  time  Oleander  was  dispatched  into 
Greece  to  raise  new  levies ;  and  such  soldiers  as 
had  married  shortly  before  the  expedition,  were 
sent  home  to  winter  with  their  wives  ;  an  indul- 
gence which  extremdy  endeared  Alexander  to 
the  army,  and  ensured  the  utmost  alacrity  of  his 
European  subjects,  in  fumishmg  supplies  towards 
the  ensuing  campaign. 

^  It  wni  appear  in  the  sequel  how  fiiithfullly  Alexander  adhered 
to  thb  plan  of  war,  which  kept  open  hts  communication  with  Greece 
and  Macedon,  and  enabled  him  to  pursue,  with  security,  his  conquests 
in  the  East 
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CHAP.  Accompanied  by.  such  winning  arts,  tlie  vakmr 
^^^  and  prudence  of  Alexander  seemed  worthy  to 
The  am  govom  the  world.  His  ccmduct,  perhapv,  oR^n 
he  lecured  proceeded  from  the  immediate  impnlse  of/senti- 
hiicon-  itaent ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  more  subser- 
^"^  yient  to  his  ambiticm^  had  it  been  invariably  di- 
rected by  the  deepest  policy.  After  the  decisive 
bottle  of  the  Granicus,  he  experienced  little  ob- 
stinacy of  resistance  from  the  numerous  fosts  and 
garrisons  in  Lower  Asia.  The  tributary  princes 
and  satraps  readily  submitted  to  a  milder  and 
more  magnanimous  master ;  and  the  Grecian 
ccdonies  on  the  coast  eagerly  espoused  the  inte- 
rest of  a  prince  who,  on  all  occasions,  avowed 
his  partiaUty  for  their  favourite  institutions.  In 
every  province  or  city  which  he  conquered,  he 
restored  to  the  Asiatics  their  hereditary  laws ; 
to  the  Greeks,  their  beloved  democracy.  While 
he  allowed  them  to  assume  the  forms  of  inde- 
pendent government,  he  was  careful  to  bridle 
the  animosity  of  domestic  faction.  Into  whatever 
country  he  marched,  he  encouraged  usefrd  in- 
dustry, and  alleviated  public  burdens*  His  taste 
and  his  piety  alike  prompted  him  to  r^air  the 
sacred  and  venerable  remains  of  antiquity.  He 
considered  the  Barbarians,  not  as  slaves,  but  as 
subjects  i  the  Greeks,  not  as  subjects,  but  allies ; 
and  both  perceived  in  his  administration  such 
equity  and  lenity  as  they  had  nevejr  experienced 
either  from  the  despotism. of  Fersiar  or  from  the 
domineering  ambition  of  Atheps  and  Sparta.  ® 

^  Compare  PluU  la  AlexaxuL    Curtius  &  Arriao^  pawm;  4p 
Thucydid,  Xenoph.  Isocrat  &  I>?odor. 
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Haviiig  received  the  subimssion  of  XaDthus,  chap. 
Patan^  Phwdis,  and  above  thirty  other  towns  or  P^^'. 
ae»-pofHB  in  Lycia,  Alexander,  probably  for  the  Singular 
sake  of  greater  expedition,  divided  the  corps  un-  Aiexwi.^^ 
der  his  immediate  command.     A  considerable  ^^\ 
detachment  traversed  theLydan  and  Pamphi-  fromPha- 
Uan  mountains,  while  the  King  in  person,  pur-  p^||^ 
sued  the  still  more  dangerous   track,  leading 
along  the  sea-coast  from  Fhaselis  to  Perga.    On 
this  foaming  shore,  the  sea  c<Mnmonly  beats 
against  the  rocks,  and  renders  the  passage  im« 
practicable,  unless  when  the  waves  are  repelled 
by  a  strong  north  wind.    When  Alexander  be« 
gan  Itts  march  the  wind  blew  from  the  south. 
Yet  he  advanced  fearless,  confiding  in  his  for<- 
tune.     His  troops  cheerfully  followed  him,  en- 
couraged by  many  artful  prodigies  ^  which  an- 
nounced   success   to    his   undertaking.      The 
event  which  next  happened,  was  well  fitted  to 
strei^hen  their  oreduUty,  and  confirm  their  im- 
plicit obedience.    Belbre  they  had  reached  the 


^  WhHe  Alexander  deliWated'wIiether  he  should  Diarch  forwards 
to  attack  Darim,  a  measare  which  pronofiscd  glory  aod  pluadar  to 
hi?  tfoqpf >  or  prioceed  along  the  sea-coast,  and  reduce  the  madtimt 
dfi^  which  would  prevent  the  enemy  from  profiting  of  his  absence 
hi  Vpper  Asia,  to  conquer  Greece  or  Macedon  with  their  fleet,  a 
fonntam  near  the  city  Xanthus  in  Lyeia  boiled  up,  and  threw  out 
a  COVperwplflte,  cf^niTed  ^th  enoient  characters,  sigalfyiog  th^t  tb^ 
time-vas  come  when  the  Persian  empire  should  be  overthrown  by  thf 
Greeks.  "Plutarch  adds,  rovrots  tiro^tif,  pw^tyero  njv  wafoXxvm  cofOKo^ 
&rjpaff$m,  "  Bncooraged  by  Ais  prodigy,  he  hastened  to  subdue  the 
ccMt.'*  It  wMidpeHwps  have  bf^n  nore  wonhy  of  an  historian  to 
say,'^  Encouraged  by  this  prodigy*  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  refi- 
dily  obeyed  the  commands  of  thmr  prudent,  not  less  than  valiant 
general." 
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c  HAP,  main  difficulties  of  the  pass,  the  south  wind  gta« 
^^^^^"*  dually  ceased ;  a  brisk  gale  sprang  up  from  the 
north ;  the  sea  retired ;  and  their  march  thus 
became  alike  easy  and  expeditious*  The  au- 
theiUic  evidence  of  Arrian  explains  the  marvel-* 
lous  in  this  occurrence,  which  Josephus  incon- 
siderately compares  with  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  over  the  Red  Sea.  Yet  even  the  phi- 
losophical Arrian  acknowledges,  that  the  many 
concurring  instances  of  good  fortune  in  the  life 
of  Alexander,  seemed  to  be  produced  by  the 
immediate  interposition  of  Divine  power,  which, 
in  effecting  an  important  revolution  in  the  Eastern 
worid,  rendered  the  operations  of  nature,  and 
the  volitions  of  men,  subservient  to  the  secret 
purposes  of  its  providence* 

In  proceeding  eastward  from  Perga,  Alexan- 
der was  met  by  ambassadors  from  Aspendus,  the 
principal  city  and  sea-port  of  Pamphylia.  The 
Aspendians  offered  to  surrender  their  city,  but 
entreated,  that  they  might  not  be  burdened  with 
a  garrison.  Alexander  granted  their  request,  on 
condition  of  their  raising  fifty  talents  to  pay  his 
soldiers,  and  delivering  to  him  the  horses  which 
they  reared  as  a  tribute  for  Darius.  The  am- 
bassadors accepted  these  terms  j  but  their  coun- 
trymen, who  were  distinguished  by  their  ambi- 
tion and  rapacity,  still  more  than  by  their  com- 
merce and  their  wealth,  discovered  no  inclina- 
tion to  fulfil  them.  Alexander  was  informed  of 
their  treachery,  while  he  examined  the  walls  of 
Syllius,  another  strong-hold  of  Pamphylia.  He 
immediately  marched  towards  Aspendus,  the 
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greater  part  of  which  was  situate  on  a  high  and  chap. 
steep  rock,  washed  by  the  river  Eurymedon.  Se-  ^^^^; 
vera!  streets,  however,  were  likewise  built  on 
the  plain,  surrounded  only  by  a  slight  wall.    At 
the  af^roach  of  Alexander,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  lower  part  of  tl^  town  ascended  the  moun- 
tain.    Alexander  entered  the  place,   and  en- 
camped within  the  walls.     The  Aspendians* 
alarmed  by  the  apprehension  of  a  siege,  intreat- 
ed  him  to  accept  the  former  conditions.     He  Hepu- 
commanded  them  to  deliver  the  horses,  as  agreed  ueadher^ 
on ;  to  pay,  instead  of  fifty,  an  hundred  talents ;  ^f^^?ea^ 
and  to  surrender  their  principal  citizens  as  secu- 
rities, that  they  would,  thenceforth  obey  the  go- 
vernor set  over  them  ;  pay  an  annual  tribute  to 
Macedon;  and  submit  to  arbitration  a  dispute 
concerning  some  lands  which  they  were  accused 
of  having  unjustly  wrested  from  their  neigh- 
bours.®^ . 

Having  chartised  the  insolence  and  treachery  Aiexan. 
of  Aspendus,  Alexander  determined  to  march  pS-/^!" 
into  Phrygia,  that  he  might  join  forces  with  Par-  Oi^rmp. 
menio,  whom  he  had  commanded  to  meet  him  in  A.  c'335. 
that  country.     The  new  levies  from  Greece  and 
Macedon  were  likewise  ordered  to  assemble  in 
the  same  province ;  from  which  it  was  intendeds 
early  in  the  spring,   to  proceed  eastward,  and 
achieve  still  more  important  conquests.  To  reach 
the  southern  frontier  of  Phrygia,  Alexander  was 
under  the  necessity  of  traversing  the  inhospitable 
mountains  of  the  warlike  Pisidians.  Amidst  those 
rocks  and  fastnesses,  the  Macedonians  lost  several 

**  Arrian,  p.  26. 
VOL.  ly.  T 
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CHAP,  brave'inen ;  but  the  undisciplined  fury,  and  un- 
r7^  ,.  armed  courage^  of  the  Pisidkns,  was  unable  to 
check  the  progress  of  Alexander.  The  city  of 
Gordium  in  Phrygia  was  appointed  for  the  general 
rendezvous.  This  place  is  distant  about  seventy- 
five  miles  from  the  Euxine,  and  two  hundred  and 
forty  from  the  Cilician  sea ;  and  was  famous,  in 
remote  antiquity,  as  the  principal  residence  of 
the  Phrygian  kings,  and  the  chief  seat  of  their 
opulence  and  grandeur.  ^  '  Alexander  had  not 
long  arrived  in  that  place,  when  a  de»re  seized 
him  of  ascending  to  the  ancient  castle  or  palace 
of  Gordius,  and  of  beholding  the  famous  knot  on 
his  chariot,  which  was  bdieved  to  involve  the 
HisadTeo-  fate  of  Asia.  Gordius,  as  the  story  went,  was  a 
Gordium.  ^^^  ^^  slender  fortune  among  the  ancient  Phry- 
gians, who  had  but  a  small  piece  of  land,  and  two 
yokes  of  oxen,  one  of  which  he  employed  in  the 
plough,  and  tlie  other  in  the  waggon.  It  hap- 
pened to  Gordius,  while,  he  was  one  day  plough- 
ing, that  an  eagle  alighted  on  his  yoke,  and  sat  on 
it  till  evening.  Alarmed  by  the  prodigy,  Gordius 
had  recourse  to  the  Telmessians,  a  people  in- 
habiting the  loftiest  mountains  ^  in  Pisidia,  and 
celdl>rated  over  all  the  neighbouring  countries  for 
their  skill  in  augury.  At  the  first  village  of  the 
Telmessians,  he  met  a  virgin  drawing  water  at  a 
fountain,  to  w^om  having  communicated  his  er- 

^  Bee  vol.  L  c  vii.  p.  890. 

^  Arrian,  p.  S7.  calh  it  vwtpw^iiKw,  km  'mvmi  cnrpr^/uor. 
*'  Exceedingly  high  and  every  where  abrupt.*'  But  in  Gordius's 
time,  at  least,  the  Telmessiam  must  havepoeiessed  soaie  Tillages  on 
the  plun.    See  Arrian,  p.  50. 

11 
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tiad,  she  ordered  him  to  ascend  the  hill,  and  there  chap. 

xxxvn 
sacrifice  to  Jupiter.     Gordius  intreated  her  to 

accompany  him,  that  the  sacrifice  might  be  per- 
formed in  due  form.  She  obeyed.  Grordius  took 
her  to  vife.  She  bore  him  a  son,  Midas,  who, 
when  he  arrived  at  manhood,  was  distinguished 
by  his  beauty  and  valour.  It  should  seem  that 
the  father  of  Midas  had,  in  consequence  of  his 
marriage,  settled  among  the  Telmessians,  with 
whose  arts  his  son  would  naturally  become  ac- 
quainted. The  Phrygians,  at  that  time,  were 
harassed  by  cruel  seditions ;  they  consulted  an 
oracle,  who  told  them,  that  a  chariot  should  soon 
bring  them  a  King,  who  would  appease  their  tu- 
mults. While  the  assembly  still  deliberated  on 
the  answer  given  tliem  by  the  oracle,  Midas  ar- 
rived in  his  chariot  ^,  accompanied  by  his  parents. 
The  appearance  of  Midas  justified  the  prediction, 
and  announced  him  worthy  of  royalty.  The 
Phrygians  elected  him  King;  their  seditions 
eeased ;  and  Midas,  in  gratitude  to  Jupiter,  con- 
secrated his  father's  ch^iot,  and  suspended  it  by 
a  cord  made  of  the  inner  rind  of  the  cornel-tree, 
the  knot  of  which  was  so  nicely  tied,  that  no  eye 
could  perceive  where  it  began  or  ended.  Whether 
Alexander  untied,  or  cut  the  knot,  is  left  uncer- 
tain  by  historians®}  but  all  agree  that  his  fol- 
lowers retired  with  complete  conviction  that  he 

^  The  Greek  word  Stfia^a  expresses  either  a  chariot  or  a  waggon. 
Perhaps  neither  tite  name,  nor  the  thing,  were  then  distinguished  in 
Phrygia.  Curtius  tells  us  this  o^a  was  "  cultu  hand  sane  a  vi- 
lioribus  vulgatisque  usu  abhorrens/'  1.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  10. 

*•  Curtius,  1.  iii.  c.  i.  says,  he  cut  it  with  his  sword.  Plutarch  says 
he  untied  it.    Vit.  Alexand.  p.  1236.    Arrian  gives  both  accounts  ; 
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CHAP,   had  fulfiUed  the  oracle.     A  seasonable  storm  of 

xxxviL  jjjjj^jjgj.  confirmed  their  credulity^;    and  the 

belief,  that  their  master  was  destined  td  be  lord 

of  Asia,  could  not  fail  to  facilitate  that  event* 

Treachery       The  rapid  progress  of  Alexander,  and  his  con- 

of  Alexan-     .         ,  .  ,      .  .  /»  *i_  ' 

der,  the      tmual  excrtions  during  .that  season  ot  the  year 
^"^     when  armies  are  little  accustomed  to  keep'  the 
field,  tends  to  heighten  our  surprise  at  the  inac- 
tivity of  Darius,  an  ambitious  prince,  who  had 
signalised  his  valour  against  the  fiercest  nations  of 
Asia,     But  Darius,  corrupted  by  the  honoiu^s  of 
royalty,  employed  very  different  weapons  against 
Alexander,  from  those  by  which  the  champion 
of  Ochus  had  defeated  the  warlike  chief  of  the 
Cardusians.  ^^     Instead  of  opposing  the  invader 
in  the  field,  he  hoped  to  destroy  him  by  the  arm 
of  an  assassin.    Many  traitors  were  suborned  for 
this  infamous  purpose,  but  none  with  greater 
prospect  of  success  than  Alexander,  the  son  of 
iEropus.  This  man  owed  his  Ufis  to  the  clemency 
of  the  son  of  Philip,  when  his  brothers  Heromenes 
and  Arrabseus  were  condemned  as  accessary  to 
the  murder  of  that  prince.     He  was  numbered 
among  the  companions  of  Alexander,  and  had 
recently  been  entrusted  with  tlie  command  of  the 
Thessalian  cavaliy,  after  tlie  nomination  of  Galas, 


and  the  latter  on  the  authority  of  Aristobulus,  which  is  therefore 
the  more  probable* 

7«  Arrian,  p.  .71. 

7*  Darius  killed  a  warrior  of  that  nation  who  challenged  the 
bravest  of  the  Persians  to  single  combat.  This  exploit  gained  him 
the  government  of  Armenia,  and  made  him  be  afterwards  deemed 
worthy  of  the  Persian  throne.    Diodor.  Lxvii.  p.  565. 
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who  held  that  high  office,  to  the  government  of  c  H  a  p. 
Phiygia.  The  promise  of  ten  thousand  talents,  P"^^'v 
and  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  obliterated  his 
gratitude  and  sediiced  his  allegiance.  But  his 
treason  escaped  not  the  vigilance  of  "Parmenio, 
who  communicated  the  intelligence  to  his  master, 
while  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phaselis. 
By  the  same  faithful  minister,  the  unworthy  son  of 
^ropus  was  seized,  and  committed  to  safe  custody* 

Darius,  without  desisting  from  his  intrigues.  The  amy 
finally  had  recourse  to  arms.  His  troops  were  marc^* 
assembled  in  the  plains  of  Babylon.     They  con-  fr^*"  Up. 

per  Asia* 

sisted  of  an  hundred  thousand  Persians,  of  whom 
thirty  thousand  were  cavalry.  The  Medes  sup- 
plied almost  half  that  number,  and  the  Armenians 
almost  as  many  as  the  Medes.  The  Barcani,  the 
Hyrcanians,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caspian  shores, 
and  nations  more  obscure  or  more  remote,  sent 
their  due  proportion  of  cavalry  and  infantry  for 
this  immense  army,  which,  including  thirty  thou- 
sand Greek  mercenaries  in  the  Persian  service, 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand 


^  According  to  Arrian,  p.  25.  a  swallow  bharcci  the  honour  with 
Parraenio.  While  Alexander  was  asleep  at  mid-day,  the  swallow 
hovered  around  his  head,  perching  sometimes  on  one  side  of  his 
couch,  and  sometimes  on  another.  Its  incessant  chattering  roused 
the  King  from  sleep :  but  being  exceedingly  fatigued,  he  gently  re- 
moved the  bird  with  his  hand.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  escape, 
the  swallow  perched  on  his  head,  and  ceased  not  being  extremely 
noisy  and  troublesome,  till  he  thoroughly  awoke.  The  p^^odigy  was 
immediately  communicated  to  Aristander  the  Telmessian  soothsayer, 
who  declared  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  King  by  one 
of  his  domestics  and  friends;  but  that  it  would  certainly  be  dis- 
covered, because  the  swallow  is  a  domestic  bird,  a  friend  to  man, 
and  exceedingly  loquacious. 
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CHAP,  men.   The  magnificence  of  the  Persians  had  not 
^^^^;  diminished  since  the  days  of  Xerxes;  neither  had 
their  military  knowledge  increased.    Their  mus* 
ter  was  taken  by  the  same  contrivance  emplbyed 
by  that  'monarch.  ^    Ten  thousand  men  were 
separated  from  the  rest,  formed  into  a  compact 
body,  and  surrounded  by  a  palisade*   The  whole 
army,   passing  successively  into  this  inclosurtf, 
were  rather  measured  than  numbered,  by  th^ir 
generals.     Nothing  could  exceed  the  splendour 
that  surrounded  Darius ;   the  trappings  of  his 
horses,  the  rich  materials  and  nice  adjustitient  of 
his  chariot,  the  profusion  of  jewels  which  covered 
his  royal  mantle,  vest,  and  tiara^     The  dress  and 
even  the  armour  of  his  guards,  were  adorned  with 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.     He  was  at- 
tended by  his  family,  his  treasures,  and  his  com 
cubines,  all  escorted  by  numerous  bands  of  horse 
and  foot     His  courtiers  imd  generals  copied^  as 
usual,  too  faithfiilly,  the  effeminate  manners  of 
their  master.  ^* 
Alexander      While  this  pageant,  for  it  deserves  not  the  name 
rrthern^  of  army,  slowly  advanced  towards  Lower  Asia, 
Gate  of     Alexander  left  Gordium,  and  marched  to  Ancyra, 
^^^^      a  city  in  that  part  of  Phrygia  afterwards  called 
.  Galatia.     In  that  place,  he  received  an  embassy 
from  the  Paphlagonians,  who  surrendered  to  him 
the  sovereignty  of  their  province,  but  intreated 
that  his  army  might  not  enter  their  borders. 


^  See  Yol.  1.  c.  ix.  p.  419.  et  seq. 

7<  Propinquonim,  amicoruinque,  conjugcs,  huic  agmini  proximse. 
Q.  Cuniu8»  1.  iii.  c.  3.  &  Diodor.  L  xvi.  p.  580. 
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He  granted  their  request^  and  commanded  them  chap. 
to  obey  Galas,  satrap  of  Phrygia.  Alexander  then  ?^^ 
marched  victorious  through  Cappadocia;  and 
Sabictas  being  appointed  to  the  administration  of 
that  extensive  province,  the  army  encamped  at 
the  distance  of  six  miies  from  the  Cilician  fron- 
tier, at  a  place  which,  since  the  memorable  expe- 
dition performed  and  described  by  Xenophon, 
retained  the  name  of  Cyrus's  camp.  Towards 
the  south,  the  rich  plain  of  Cilicia  is  washed  by 
the  sea,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  lofty 
and  almost  impervious  mountains.  Arsames,  go- 
vernor of  that  country,  had  sent  a  body  of  troops 
to  guard  a  post  called  the  Gates,  and  the  only 
pass  which  leads  from  Cappadocia  into  Cilicia. 
Apprised  of  this  measure,  Alexander  left  Pkr- 
menio  and  the  heavy-armed  troops  in  the  camp 
of  Cyrus.  At  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  he  led 
the  targeteers,  archers,  and  Agrians,  to  surprise 
the  Persian  forces  stationed  at  the  northern  Gate 
of  Cilicia.  The  Barbarians  fled  on  his  approach  ; 
and  the  pusillanimous  Arsames,  to  whom  the 
whole  province  was  entrusted  by  Darius,  prepared 
to  plunder,  and  tlicn  abandon,  his  own  capital 
of  Tarsus.  But  he  had  only  time  to  save  his  per- 
son. The  rapidity  of  Alexander  prevented  the 
destruction  of  tliat  city,,  where  the  inhabitants 
received  him  as  their  deliverer. 

At  Tarsus,  Alexander  was  detained  by  a  malady  FaUs  nick 
occasioned  by  excessive  fatigue ;  or,  as  others  say^  *'  Tawus. 
by  imprudently  bathing,  when  heated,  in  the  cold 
waters  of  the  Cydnus,  which  flows  through  that 
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CHAP,  city,  in  a  clear  and  rocky  channel.  ^  Philip,  the 
^^^]^  Acamanian,was  theonly  person  who  despaired  not 
of  his  life.  While  this  skilful  physician  adminis- 
tered a  draught  to  his  royal  patient,  a  letter  came 
from  Pannenio,  warning  Alexander  to  beware  of 
Philip,  who  had  been  bribed  by  Darius  to  poison 
him.  Alexander  took  the  potion,  and  gave  Philip 
the  letter ;  so  that  the  physician  read,  while  the 
King  drank ;  a  transaction  which  proved  either 
his  contempt  of  death,  or  his  unshaken  confidence 
in  his  friends ;  but  which,  by  the  admiration  of 
his  contemporaries  and  posterity^,  has  been  con- 
strued into  a  proof  of  both. 
Alexander  The  sickness  of  Alexander  interrupted  not  the 
MaJio*?'^  operations  of  the  army.  Parmenio  was  dispatched 
to  seize  the  only  pass  on  Mount  Amanus,  which 
divides  Cilicia  from  Syria.  The  King  soon  fol- 
lowed, having  in  one  day's  march  reached  Anchia- 
los,  an  ancient  city  of  vast  extent,  and  surrounded 
with  walls  of  prodigious  thickness.  The  greatest 
curiosity  of  Anchialos  was  the  tomb  of  Sardanapa- 
lus,  distinguished  by  the  statue  of  that  efieminate 
tyrant,  in  the  attitude  of  clapping  his  hands ;  and 
by  an  Assyrian  inscription,  breathing  the  true 
spirit  of  modem  Epicurism.  The  origind  ran  in 
verse  to  the  following  purpose:  "Sardanapalus,son 
of  Anac3mdaraxas,  built  Anchialos  and  Tarsus  in 

7»  Curlius  gives  another  reason  for  its  excessive  coldness :  **  Frigi- 
dissimus  .quippe  nulla  riparum  amoenitate  inumbratus,"  Liii.  c.  iv. 
From  his  laboured  description  of  this  river,  it  seems  as  if  he  imagined 
that  water  must  have  possessed  very  extraordinary  qualities,  which 
could  do  harm  to  Alexander. 

^  See  Arrian,  p.  32.    Curtius,  1.  iii.  c.  5. 
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one  day.  As  to  you,  stranger !  eat,  drink,  and  chap. 
sport  ^^  for  other  human  things  are  not  worth  ^^^v^^-, 
thiSj*^  alluding  to  the  clap  of  his  hands.  ^® 

Having  arrived  at  Mallos,  an  Argive  colony  at  Alexander 
the    eastern    extremity  of   Cilicia,   Alexander  ^J^an^^ 
learned  that  Darius  lay  with  his  army  in  the  ^^ 
extensive  plain  of  Sochos,  in  the  province  of  nus,  in  an 
Comagene,  distant  only  two  days*  march  from  the  Su^^ 
Cilician  frontier.    The  hostile  armies  were separ-  thedcfiies 
ated  by  the  mountains  which  divide  Cilicia  and  nus. 
Syria.     Alexander  hastened  to  pass  the  straits 
called  the  Syrian  Gates,  proceeded  southwards 
along  the  bay  of  Issus,  and  encamped  before  the 
city  Mariandrus.     At  this  place  he  received  a 
very  extraordinary  piece  of  intelligence.     His 
delay  in  Cilicia,  which  had  been  occasioned  by 
sickness,  and  by  the  many  pious  ceremonies'* 
with  which  he  gratefully  thanked  Heaven  for 
his  recovery,   was   ascribed  to  very  different 
motives  by  Darius  and  his  flatterers.    That  per- 
fidious race,  the  eternal  bane  of  kings  ^,  easily 
persuaded  the  vain  credulity  of  their  master,  that 

77  The  word  translated  "  sport,"  is  woifc  in  Arrian,  p.  32.  But 
that  author  says,  the  Assyrian  original  had  a  more  lascivious  meaning. 
Pint.  Orat.  ii  de  Fortun.  Alexand.  translates  it  a4>po«Hriof#, "  veneri 
indulge.'' 

.  7S  Mr.  de  Guignes,  so  deservedly  celebrated  for  his  Oriental  learn- 
ing, proves  this  inscription  to  be  entirely  conformable  to  the  style  and 
manners  of  the  Bast.  See  Mem.  de  PAcad.  des  Inscrip.  torn,  xxxiv. 
p.  416,  et  seq. 

79  Processions  with  lighted  torches,  sacrifices  to  JEsculapius,  gym« 
nastic  and  musical  contests.    Arrian,  1.  ii.  p.  37. 

^  Arrian  expresses  this  sentiment  with  more  than  hb  usual 
energy :  Tmv  Korra  ifioyriv  Iwovrm  re  km  ^wwoyutyw  ciri  kok^  roit  tuu 
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CHAP.  Alexander  sbunAed  his  approach.  The  proud 
^^5^1^  resentment  of  Darius  was  exasperated  by  the 
imagined  fears  of  his  adversary :  with  the  im- 
patience of  a  despot  he  longed  to  come  to  action ; 
and  not  suspecting  that  Alexander  would  traverse 
the  Syrian  Gates  in  search  of  the  enemy,  he 
hastily  determined  to  pass,  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion ^\  the  straits  of  Amanus,  in  quest  of  Alex- 
anden  This  fatal  measure  was  carried  into  im- 
mediate execution,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
representations  of  Amyntas^  the  Macedonian, 
and  of  all  Darius's  Grecian  counsellors  ®,  who 
unanimously  exhorted  him  to  wait  the  enemy  in 
his  present  advantageous  position.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  antiquity  ^,  an  irresistible  fate,  which 
had  detennined  that  the  Greeks  should  conquer 
tiie  Persians,  as  the  Persians  had  conquered  the 
Medes,  and  the  Medes  the  Ass3Tians,  impelled 
Darius  to  his  ruin*  Having  passed  the  defiles  of 
Amanus,  he  directed  his  march  southward  to  the 
bay  of  Issus,  and  took  tlie  city  of  that  name, 
which  contained,  under  a  feeble  guard,  the  sick 
and  wounded  Macedonians,  who  had  not  been 
able  to  follow  the  army  in  its  expeditious  march 

^*  These  moyements  are  explained  only  by  Arrian.  Diodonac, 
Plutarch»«nd  Cuitiu%  not  atteaulim  4o  the  geography  of  the  coontry» 
are  inconsistent  and  unintelligible* 

'*  Amyntasytboipgh  an  exile,  was  not  B  flatterer.  He<aftsurodDa* 
rius,  that  Alexander  would  certainly  come  to  any  place  where  the 
-  Persians  encamped.    Arrian,  p.  94. 

"3  ^ristomenes  the  Pbenean,  JBiaoor  the  Atamanian,  Tbymondas 
tbe  son  of  Mentor,  the  Rhodiaa,  and  others  mentioned  by  Arrtani 
passim. 

**  Arrian,  Plut.,  Diodor.^  Curt. 
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across  the  mountains.     The  Persians  put  these  chap. 
unhappy  men  to  death,  with  shocking  circum-  ^^^^^^"' 
stances  of  cruelty*,  little  thinking  that  Alex- 
ander was  now  behind,  prepared  to  avenge  their 
fate. 

That  enlightened  prince  who  could  scarcely  ciretim- 
believe  the  folly  of  Darius,  sent  a  small  flat-  J^J^en. 
bottomed  vessel  to  reconnoitre    his    motions.  ^'"Ijp* 
This  vessel  speedily  returned  to  Alexander,  and  donian 
saluted  him  with  the  agreeable  news  that  his  ""^' 
enemies  were  now  in  his^  hands.     Having  suiq* 
moned  an  assembly,^ the  King  forgot  none  of 
those  topics  of  encouragemetit  which  the  occasion 
so  naturally  suggested,  since  the  meanest  Mace- 
donian soldier  could  discern    the  injudicious 
movements  of  the  Persians,  who  had  quitted  a 
spacious  plain,  to  entangle  themselves  among 
intricate    mountains,    where    their    numerous 
cavaliy^  in  which  they  chiefly  excelled,  could 
perform  no  essential  serviced     In  preparing  for 
this  important  contest,  the  spirits  of  the  Mace- 
donians were  elevated  by  a  recollection  of  many 
fortunate  occurrences.     Ptolemy,  as  they  had 
recently  learned,  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
strong  fortresses  in  Caria.     The  brave  Memnon 
indeed  had  escaped ;  but  that  able  commander, 
who,  to  pave  the  way  for  ^invading  Macedon, 
had  attacked  the  Grecian  isles  with  his  fleet, 
was  since  dead  j  and  his  successors  in  command, 
after  irritatiirg  the  islanders  by  their  insolence 
and  oppression^  were  defeated  in  all  their  designs 
by  the  vigilance  <rf  A*itipater.     The  army  of 

'^  XoAcmtfs  ouKiaatuvos  awonrtw^,  Arriun,  p.34.    It  is  remarkable, 
that  he  ascribes  this  barbaritv  to  OaHus  himself. 
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CHAP.  Alexander  had  lately  increased,  by  many  volun> 
tary  accessions  of  the  Asiatics,  who  admired  hi» 
courage,  mildness,  and  unintemipted  good  for- 
tune ;  and  the  soldiers,  who  the  preceding  year 
had  been  sent  to  winter  in  Europe,  had  not  only 
rejoined  the  camp,  but  brought  with  them 
numerous  levies  from  Greece,  Macedon,  and  all 
the  adjoining  countries.  By  men  thus  disposed 
to  indulge  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  the  military 
harangue  of  their  prince  was  received  with  a 
joyous  ardour.  They  •  embraced  each  other ; 
they  embraced  their  admired  commanded ;  and 
his  countenance  confirming  their  alacrity,  they 
entreated  to  be  led  to  battle.  * 
Disposi-  Alexander  commanded  them  first  to  refresh 
fc!^^^  .  ^^^  bodies  J  but  inunediately  dispatched  some 
ties.  horse  and  archers  to  clear  the  road  to  Issus.     In 

the  evening  he  followed  with  his  whole  army^ 
and  about  midnight,  took  possessioa  of  the 
Syrian  straits.  The  soldiers  were  then  allowed 
a  short  repose,  sufficient  guards  being  posted  on 
the  surrounding  eminences.  At  dawn,  the  army 
Mas  in  motion,  marching  by  its  flank  while  the 
passage  continued  narrow;  and  new  columns 
being  successively  brought  up,  as  the  mountains 
gradually  opened.  Before  reaching  the  river 
Pinarus,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  which  the 
enemy  were  encamped,  the  Macedonians  had 
formed  in  order  of  battle ;  Alexander  leading  the 
right  wing,  and  the  lefl  being  commanded  by 
Parmenio.  They  continued  to  advance,  till  their 
right  was  flanked  by  a  mountain,  and  their  left 

•*  AiTianyp.83 — 36. 
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by  the  sea,  from  which  Parmenro  was  ordered  chap. 
not  ^to  recede.  Darius  being  apprised  of  the  ^^^?]^ 
enemy's  approach,  detached  a  body  of  fifty 
th6usand  cavalry  and  light  infantry  across  the 
Pinarus,  that  the  remainder  might  have  room  to 
form  without  confusion.  His  Greek  mercenaries, 
amounting  to  thirty  thousand,  he  posted  directly 
opposite  to  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  The 
Greeks  were  flanked  on  both  sides  by  double 
that  number  of  Barbarians,  also  heavy  armed. 
The  nature  of  the  ground  admitted  not  more 
troops  to  be  ranged  in  front ;  but  as  the  mountain 
on  Alexander's  left  sloped  inwards,  Darius 
placed  on  that  sinuosity  twenty  thousand  men, 
who  could  see  the  enemy's  rear,  though  it  ap- 
pears not  that  they  could  approach  or  annoy  it. 
Behind  the  first  line  the  rest  of  the  Barbarians 
were  ranged,  according  to  their  various  nations, 
in  dose  and  unserviceable  ranks ;  Darius  being 
every  where  encumbered  by  the  vastness  of  a 
machine,  which  he  had  not  skill  to  wield.  ^ 

His  pusillanimity  was  more  fatal  than  his  igno-  The  battle 
ranee.     When   he  perceived  the  Macedonians  .qi^^p^' 
advancing,  he  commanded  his  men  to  maintain  cxi.  4. 
their  post  on  the  Pinarus,  the  bank  of  which  was 
in  some  places  high  and  steep ;  where  the  access 
seemed  easier,  he  gave  orders  to  raise  a  rampart ; 
precautions  which  shewed  the  enemy,  that  even 
before  the  battle  began,  the  mind  of  Darius  was 
already  conquered.^     Alexander,   meanwhile, 

•7  Aman.  p.  36, 

*  Kou  rcanxi  wOui  SijAor  ty&ftro  rots  ajju^i  A\€^av9pov  rp  yvtofjoi  Moif 
Aw/ACFor.    "  And  thence  he  immediately  appeared  to  those  about 
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CHAP,  rode  along  the  ranks,  exhorting,  by  name,  not 
^^^^^^  only  the  commanders  of  the  several  brigades, 
but  the  tribunes  and  inferior  officers,  and  even 
such  captains  of  the  auxiliaries  as  were  distin* 
guished  by  rank,  or  ennobled  by  merit.  Per- 
ceiving it  necessary  to  moderate  the  martial  ar- 
dour that  prevailed,  he  commanded  his  forces  to 
advance  with  a  regular  and  slow  step,  lest  the 
phalanx  should  fluctuate  through  too  eager  a 
contention.  Their  motion  quickened,  as  they 
proceeded  within  reach  of  the  enemy's  darts. 
Alexander,  with  those  around  him,  then  sprung 
into  the  river.  Their  impetuosity  frightened  tlie 
Barbaiiajis,  who  scarcely  waited  the  first  shock.  ^ 
But  the  Greek  mercenaries  perceiving  that  by 
the  rapidity  and  success  of  Alexander's  assault, 
the  Macedonians  were  bent  towards  the  right 
wing,  which  was  separated  from  the  centre, 
seized  the  decisive  moment  of  rushing  into  the 
interval,  where  the  phalanx  was  disjointed.  A 
fierce  engagement  ensued^  the  Greeks  eager  to 
regain  the  honour  of  their  namci  the  Macedo- 
nians ambitious  to  maintain  the  unsullied  glory 
of  the  phalanx.  This  desperate  action  proved 
fatal  to  Rolemy  the  son  of  Seleucus,  and  other 
officers  of  distinction,  to  the  number  of  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty.     Meanwhile,  the  Macedonian 

Aloumder  to  foe  already  enslaved  in  fais  mind."    In  those  tiroes, 
tihmpy  wai  the  natural  consequence  of  being  cor^uered  in  batde. 

■•  They  did,  however,  wait  it;  for  Arrian  says,  tvBvs  yap  in  er 
X€p<ri  ^xn  rytPfTo,  The  "  naxn  w  x«fx^«  rytwrro ;"  when  the  darts 
BXii  javelins  ceased,  and  the  contending  parties  came  to  the  use  of 
manual,  instead  of  missile,  veqpons. 
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rif^t  wing  having  repelled  the  enemy  with  great  chap. 
slaughter,  wheeled  to  the  left,  and  animated  by  ?^^^^"; 
recent  victory,  finally  prevailed  against  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  Greeks.  A  body  of  Persian  horse 
still  maintained  the  battle  against  the  Thessalian 
cavalry,  and  did  not  quit  the  field,  till  informed 
that  Darius  had  betaken  himself  to  flight  ^ 

The  overthrow  of  the  Persians  was  now  mani-  Rout  of 
fest  on  all  sides.  Their  cavalry  and  infantry  sjlfn^^'^" 
suffered  equally  in  the  rout ;  for  their  horsemen 
were  heavy-armed,  and  encumbered  by  the  nar- 
roiyness  of  the  roads,  and  their  own  terror. 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus  ^\  says,  that  the  pur- 
suers filled  up  the  ditches  with  dead  bodies.  The 
number  of  the  slain  was  computed  at  an  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand,  among  whom  were  many 
satraps  and  nobles. 

The  Grreat  King  had  discovered  little  obsti-  Escape  of 
nacy  in  defending  the  important  objects  at  stake.  "** 
His  left  wing  was  no  sooner  repelled  by  Alex- 
ander, than  he  drove  away  in  his  chariot,  accom- 
panied by  his  courtiers.  When  the  road  grew 
rough  and  mountainous,  he  continued  his  flight 
on  horseback,  leaving  his  shield,  his  mantle,  and 
his  bow,  which  were  found  by  the  Macedonians. 
Alexander,  who  had  received  a  troublesome 
wound  in  the  thigh  ^,  judged  it  improper  to  pur- 
sue him  till  the  Greek  mercenaries  were  dis- 


^  Arrian,  1.  ii.  p.  36,  et  seq.  '*  Idem,  ibid. 

9*  Chares,  cited  by  Plutarch,  sajs,  that  Alexander  receired  ihk 
wovnd  from  the  hand  of  Darius ;  but  the  silence  of  Alexander's  letter 
to  Antipater,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  battle,  and  of  his 
wound  on  the  thigh,  refutes  that  improbable  r^ort. 
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CHAP,  pcrsed ;  the  approach  of  night  facilitated  Darius's 

S2S  escape. 

The  cap-        The  Persian  camp  afforded  abundant  proof  of 

^y^  Asiatic  luxury  and  opulence.*  It  contained, 
however,  in  money  but  three  thousand  talents ; 
the  magnificent  treasures,  which  accompanied  the 
Great  King,  being  deposited,  previous  to  the 
battle,  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Damascus. 
This  rich  booty  was  afterwards  seized  by  order 
o£  Alexander,  who  found  in  the  camp  a  booty  ^ 
more  precious,  the  wife  and  daughters  of  Darius, 
his  mother  Sysigambis,  and  his  infant  son.  In, an 
age  when  prisoners  of  war  were  synonymous  with 
slaves,  Alexander  behaved  to  his  captives  ac- 
cording to  their  req)ective  ages,  with  filial  duty 
or  with  parental  tenderness.  ^  In  his  chaste  at- 
tention to  Statira,  the  fairest  beauty  of  the  East, 
his  conduct  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  with 
-  that  of  his  admired  Achilles,  whom  he  equalled 
in  valour,  but  far  surpassed  in  humanity.  These 
illustrious  princesses  bore  their  own  misfortunes 
with  patience,  but  burst  into  dreadful  lament- 
ations, when  informed  by  an  eunuch  that  he  had 
seen  the  mantle  of  Darius  in  the  hands  of  a  Ma- 
cedonian soldier.  Alexander  sent  to  assure 
them  that  Darius  yet  lived  ;  and  next  day  visit- 
ed them  in  person,  accompanied  by  Hephestion, 

^  Among  other  things  of  value  in  the  tent  of  Darius,  was  found 
a  casket  of  exquisite  workmanship,  adorned  with  jewels.  It  was  em- 
ployed to  hold  Darius's  perfumes. — ^Alexander  said,  *'  I  use  no  per- 
fumes, but  shall  put  into  it  something  more  precious."  This  was 
the  Iliad  of  Homer,  corrected  by  Aristotle,  and  often  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers ;  *  oc  rov  waperiKos, "  the  Iliad  of  the  casket."  Btnho, 
L  xiiL  p.  88.  Plut  in  Alexand. 

^  Arrian,  iii.  c.  2S.    Conf.  Arrian.  1.  iv,  c.  20. 
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the  most  affectionate  of  his  friends.  ^  Sysigam-  chap. 
bis  approached  to  prostrate*  herself  before  the  ?^^^^ 
conqueror,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  East ; 
but  not  knowing  the  King,  as  their  dress  was 
alike,  she  turned  to  Hephestion.  Hephestion 
suddenly  stepping  back,  Sysigambis  saw^her  mis- 
take, and  was  covered  with  confusion.  "  You 
mistook  not,  madam,''  said  the  King,  "  Hephesr 
tion  is  likewise  Alexander."  ^ 

The  virtues  of  Alexander  long  continued  to  The  vir- 
expand  with  his  prosperity ;   but  he  was  never  Alexander 
more  inimitably  great  than  after  the  battle  of  Is-  ^^^ 
sus.  The  city  of  Soli,  in  Cilicia,  though  inhabited  protperitye 
by  a  Grecian  colony,  had  discovered  uncommon 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  Darius.     To  punish  this  un- 
natural apostacy  from  Greece,   Alexander  de- 
manded a  heavy  contribution  from  Soli;  but,  after 
the  victory,  he  remitted  this  fine.     Impelled  by 
the  same  generous  magnanimity,  he  released  the 
Athenian  captives  taken  at  the  battle  of  the  Gra- 
nicus,  a  favour  which  he  had  sternly  refused,  in 
the  dawn  of  his  fortune.     In  Damascus,  several 
Grecian  ambassadors  were  found  among  the  cap- 
tives.    Alexander  ordered  them  to  be  brought 
into  his  presence.     Thessaliscus  and^  Dionyso- 
dorus,  the  Thebans,  he  instantly  declared  free, 
observing,  that  the  misfortunes  of  their  city  justly 
entitled  the  Thebans  to  apply  to  Darius,  and  to 

9*  Alexander,  with  his  usual  discernment,,  characterised  the  per* 
«onal  afiection  of  Hephestion :  **  Craterus  loves  the  prince;  Hepbes*- 
tion  loves  Alexander."    Plut  in  Alexand. 

^  npotrcXtfciy  koi  wpoffmnrtiffai.     Arrian,  1.  ii.  p.  39. 

•*  Curtius,  l.iii.  c.  12.    Arrian,  p.  39. 

VOL.  IV.  y 
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CHAP,  every  prince  or  individual  likely  to  relieve  them* 
xxxviL  Iphicrates,  the  Athenian,  he  t? eateH  with  the  re- 
sect which  appeared  due  both  to  his  country 
and  to  his  father.  Euthycles  the  Spartan,  alone^ 
he  detained  in  safe  custody,  because  Sparta  sul- 
lenly rejected  the  friendship  of  Macedon.  But 
as  his  clemency  still  increased  with  his  pow^^y 
he  afterwards  released  Euthycles. 

"  Arrian,  p,  4S. 
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CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

Siege  of  Tyre.  —  Desperate  Besistance  of  Gaza*  —  Easy 
Conquer  of  Egypt.  —  Foundation  of  Alexandria. — 
Alexander  visits  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  — 
Marches  into  Assyria.  —  Battle  of  Gaugameta.  —  Da-^ 
rius  betratfed  and  slain.  —  Alexander  pursues  the  Mwr^ 
derers  of  Darius.  —  Bactrian  and  Scythian  War. — 
Siege  of  the  Sogdian  Fortress.  —  Surrender  of  Chorie- 
nes.  —  Commotions  in  Greece.  —  Checked  by  Antipater. 
—  The  Cause  qfCtesiphon  and  Demosthenes.  —  JEschi- 
nes  banished.  —  State  of  Greece  during  Alexander's 
Reign. 

In  his  precipitate  flight  across  the  ridges  of  chap, 
Amanus,  Darius  was  gradually  joined  by  about  ^^^^' 
four  thousand  men»  chiefly  Greeks.    Under  thih  Alexander 
feeble  escort,  he  departed  hastily  from  Sochos,  I^^^"" 
pursued  his  march  eastward,  and  crossed  the  Eu-  frjmTyre. 
phrates  at  Thapsachus,  eager  to  interpose  that  0x^4/ 
deep  and  rapid  stream  between  himself  and  the  ^  ^  ^^• 
conqueror.  ^  Alexander's  inclination  to  seize  the 
person  of  his  adversary  could  not  divert  him  from 
the  judicious  plan  of  war  to  which  he  immoveably 
adhered.   In  a  council  of  his  friends,  he  declared 
his  opinion,  that  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to 

*  Xlf  Tc^ira  t»/t90¥  auTov  rt  «ccu  rov  AXc^ai^pov  rov  Ev^porf/y  TottfOiku 
Arnan,  p.  4a 

U   2 
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CHAP,  attempt  the  conquest  of  Babylon^  until  he  had 
^^^^^^^^™*  thoroughly  subdued  the  maritime  provinces ;  be- 
cause, should  he  be  carried  with  an  unseasonable 
celerity  into  Upper  Asia,  while  the  enemy  com- 
manded the  sea,  the  war  might  be  removed  to 
£urope,  where  the  Lacedaemonians  were  open 
enemies,  and  the  Athenians  doubtful  friends* 
Having  appointed  governors  of  Cilicia  and  Codo- 
Syria,  he  therefore  directed  his  march  southward 
along  the  Phoenician  coast.  Aradus,  Marathus, 
and  Sidon^  readily  opened  their  gates.  The 
Tyrians  sent  a  submissive  embassy  of  their  most 
illustrious  citizens,  among  whom  was  the  son  of 
Azelmicus,  their  king,  who  had  himself  embarked 
with  Autophradates  in  the  Persian  fleet.  They 
humbly  informed  Alexander,  that  the*  commimity 
from  which  they  came,  was  prepared  to  obey  his 
commands.  Having  complimented  the  city  and 
the  ambassadors,  he  desired  them  to  acquaint 
their  countrymen,  that  he  intended  shortly  to 
enter  Tyre,  and  to  perform  sacrifice  there  to 
Hercules.  * 


*  I  omit  the  story  of  Abdelenninus,  whom  Alexander  raised  from 
the  humble  condition  of  a  gardener,  to  the  throne  of  Sidon.  Yid. 
Curt.  1 .  iv.  c.  1 .  Diodorus,  1.  xvii.  relates  the  same  story  as  happen- 
ing in  Tyre.  Plutarch,  de  Fortun.  Alexand.  translates  the  scene  to 
Paphos.  Amidst  such  inconsistencies,  the  silence  of  Anian  teemed 
worthy  of  imitation. 

3  Arrian  says,  that  these  ambassadors  were  cnro  rov  koww  croA/MPM. 
It  should  seem  that  the  King  of  Tyre  was  a  very  limited  prince,  and 
the  government  rather  republican  than  monarcJiical. 

4  The  reader  may  recollect,  that  Philip  sent  a  similar  message  to 
Atheas,  King  of  the  Scythians.  Such  pious  pretences  were  often 
employed  by  antiquity  to  justify  very  unwarrantable  transactions. 
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Upon  this  alarming  intelligence,  the  Tyrians  chap. 
discovered  much  firmness.     A  second  embassy  ^^^^ 
assured  Alexander  of  their  unalterable  respect,  Descnp- 
but  at  the  same  time  communicated  to  him  their  ^^f 
determined  resolution,  that  neither  the  Persians  .'^^ 
nor  the  Macedonians  should  ever  enter  their  walls. 
This  message  appears  remarkable  in  a  nation  of 
merchants,  long  unaccustomed  to  war.  ^  But  the 
resources  of  their  wealth  and  commerce  seemed 
to  have  elevated  the  courage,  instead  of  softening 
the  character,  of  the  Tyrians.    Their  city,  whichj 
in  the  language  of  the  East,  was  styled  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Sidon  ^  had  long  reigned  queen  of 
the  sea.     The  purple  shell-fish,  which  was  found 
in  great  abundance  on  their  coast^  or  rather  their 
exclusive  knowledge  of  the  kermes,  which  affords 
a  beautiful  red  colour,  put  them  in  possession  of 
a  most  lucrative  branch  of  trade,  and  confined 
chiefly  to  the  Tyrians  the  advantage  of  clothing 
the  princes  and  nobles  in  most  civilised  coun- 
tries of  antiquity.  ®  Tyre  was  separated  from  the 


^  Old  Tyre  was  built  on  the  contioent  by  the  Sidonians,  1252 
B.  C.  It  was  besieged  by  Sabnanesar,  1719  B.C.;  and  by^Nebu* 
ofaadnesar,  57t  B.  C.  The  latter  took  the  pUce  after  a  siege  oVthir- 
teeo  years ;  but  part  of  the  inhabttants  had  previously  fled  with  their 
effects  to  a  ndghbouring  island,  and  founded  the  city  described  in 
the  text.    Vid.  Joseph.  1.  viii.  cap.  2.  1.  ix.  cap.  14.  &  k  x.  cap.  1 1 . 

*  Isaiah,  xxiiL  li. 

7  Strabo,l.vLp.  521. 

"  Homer,  Herodot.  &c.  passim.  See  likewise  vol.  i.  p.  J36.  Mr. 
Bruce,  in  his  Travels,  treats  the  story  of  the  purple  shell-fish  with 
contempt;  and  supposes  the  Phcenicians  concealed  under  this  dis- 
guise their  knowledge  of  cochineal :  had  he  said  kermes,  his  suppo- 
sition might  be  approved,  as  according  well  with  the  artful  character 
of  the  Phoenicians. 

U  3 
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c  HAP,  continent  by  a  frith  half  a  mUe  broad ;  its  waDs 
^^^'  were  an  hundred  feet  •in  height,  and  of  propas^ 
tionate  solidity.     The  convenience  of  its  altua- 
tion»  the  capaciousness  of  its  harbours,  and  the 
industrious  ingenuity  of  its  inhabitants,  rendered 
it  the  commercial  Capital  of  the  world.   Its  maga- 
zines  were  plentifully  provided  with  military  and 
naval  ertx)re8,  and  it  was  peopled  by  numerous  and 
skilful  artificers  in  stone,  wood,  and  iron-^^ 
Alexander      Notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the  city,  Alex- 
Tyr^     ander  determined  to  form  the  siege  of  Tyre ;  and 
^P"P-      the  diflBculty  of  an  undertaking,  which  seemed 
A.  c.  532.  necessary  in  itself,  and  essential  to  the  success  of 
still  more  important  enterprises,  only  stimulated 
the  activity  of  a  prince,  who  knew  that,  on  many 
emergencies,  boldness  is  the  greatest  prudence. 
Throws  %   xhe  first  operation  vfhich  he  directed,  was  to  run 
across  the  a  mole  from  the  continent  to  the  walls  of  Tyre, 
^^ '        where  the  sea  was  about  three  &thom  deep.  The 
necessity  of  this  measure  arose  from  the  imper* 
fection  of  the  battering  engines  of  antiquity, 
which  had  little  power,  except  at  small  distances. 
On  the  side  of  the  continent,  the  work  was  car- 
ried on  with  great  alacrity;  but  when  the  Mace- 
donians approached  the  city,  they  were  much 
incommoded  by  the  depth  of  water,  and  exceed- 
ingly galled  by  every  kind  of  missile  weapon  from 
the  battlements.     The  Tyrians,  likewise,  having 
the  command  of  the  sea,  annoyed  the  workmen 
from  their  gallies,   and  retarded  the  comple- 

•  Arrian  says  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.    The  numbers  probabl/ 
are  erroneous. 
'®  Plutarch^  Curtius,  Arrian. 
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tion  of  their  labours.    To  resist  the^e  assaults,  chap. 
Alexander  erected,  on  the  furthest  projectnre  ?^^/ 
of  the   itkrfe,  two  wooden  towers,   on  which 
he  placed  his  engines,  and  which  he  covered 
with  leather  and  raw  hides  to  redst  the  ig- 
nited darts  and  fire-ships  of  the  enemy^    Hiis  which  is 
contrivuice,   however,  the  ingenuity  of  hb  ad-  b^^^^ 
versaries  soon  tendered  inefiectual.       Havinqg  fynan^ 
procured  a  huge  hulk,  they  filled  it  with  dry 
twigs,  pitch,  sulphur,  and  other  combustibles. 
Toward  the  prow,  they  raised  two  masts,  each  of 
which  was  armed  with  a  double  yard,  from  whose 
extremities  were  suspended  vast  caldrons,  filled 
with  whatever  might  add  to  the  violence  of  the 
conflagration.   Having  prepared  this  uncommon 
instrument  of  destruction^  they  patiently  waited 
a  favmirable  wind.     The  hulk  was  then  towed 
into  the  sea  by  two  gallies.     As  she  approached 
the  mole,  the  rowers  set  her  on  fire,  and  escaped 
by  swimming.     The  works  of  the  Macedonians 
were  soon  thrown  into  a  blaze.    The  enemy, 
sailing  forth  in  boats,  prevented  them  from  ex- 
tinguishing the  flames ;  and  the  labour  of  many 
weeks  was  thus  in  one  day  reduced  to  ruins.  '^ 

The  perseverance  of  Alexander  was  proof  Alexander 
against  such  accidents.  He  immediately  com-  Sewmoie. 
manded  new  engines  to  be  made,  and  a  new  mole 
to  be  raised,  stronger  and  broader. than  the  pre- 
ceding. The  orders  of  a  prince,  who  directed 
every  operation  in  person^  and  whose  bodily  toils 
exceeded  those  of  the  meanest  soldier,  were  sure 


ArriaOy  p.  44«  et  seq. 
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CHAP,  of  being  heard  with  respect  and  obeyed  with 
^^]25'  alacrity.  The  ruins  of  old  Tyre  afforded  abun- 
dance of  stone ;  wood  was  brought  from  Anti- 
Libanus'^;  and  it  should  seem  that  a  roving  party 
of  Arabs  having  disturbed  the  Macedonian  work- 
men, were  repelled  by  Alexander,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  idle  report  of  his  Arabian  conquest 
By  incredible  exertions,  the  mole  was  at  length 
built,  and  the  battering  engines  were  erected. 
His  miu-  The  arrival  of  four  thousand  Peloponnesian  forces 
SvaTre-  Seasonably  reinforced  Alexander,  and  revived  the 
inforce-  couragc  of  his  troops,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and 
dejected  by  defeat.  At  the  same  time  the  fleets 
of  the  maritime  provinces  which  he  had  subdued, 
came  to  offer  their  assistance  in  an  undertaking, 
which  could  scarcely  have  proved  successful,  while 
the  Tyrians  commsuided  the  sea.  The  squadrons 
of  Lower  Asia  were  joined  by  the  naval  force  of 
Rhodes  and  Cyprus.  The  whole  armament  of 
Alexander  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  vessels  *^  so  that  the  Tyrians,  who  hitherto 

**  Curtius  confounds  Anti-Libanus  with  Mount  Libanus.  It 
would  be  endless  to  notice  his  errors,  exaggerations,  and  fictions  in 
the  aecount  of  this  siege,  which  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  passages 
in  his  histoiy.  Curtius  writes  to  the  fancy,  not  to  the  judgment ;  and 
to  readers  of  a  certain  taste  the  picturesque  beauties  of  his  style 
will  atone  for  errors  in  matter  of  fact.  He  may  be  allowed  to  raise 
an  imaginary  storm,  who  can  describe  it  like  Curtius.  **  Turn  inhcv- 
rescensmare  pauUatim  levari,  deinde  acriori  vento  concitatum,fluctus 
ciere,  et  inter  se  navigia  collidere.  Jamque  scindi  cceperant  vincula, 
quibus  connexse  quadriremes  erant,  tuere  tabulata,  &  cum  ingenti 
fragore  in  profiindum  secum  milites  trahere.'*  It  is  Alexander,  whose 
actions  he  disfigures  and  renders  incredible,  not  the  reader,  whose 
fancy  he  amuses,  that  has  just  cause  of  anger  with  Curtius. 

■3  Curtius,  1.  iv.  c.  3.  says,  that  it  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  sail.    Plutarch,  in  AlexandL  says,  that  the  haven  of 
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confided  in  their  fleets  now  retired  behind  the  c  h  a  p. 
defences  of  their  ports  for  safety.  xxxvra. 

But  these  persevering  islanders,  though  they  singular 
prudently  declined  an  unequal  combat,  were  ^^'*^"* 
forsaken  neither  by  their  activity  nor  their  cou-  siege. 
rage.  The  hulks  and  gallies  '^  destined  to  ad- 
vance the  battering  engines  against  their  walls, 
were  assailed  with  continual  showers  of  ignited 
arrows  '^  and  other  missile  weapons,  which  came 
with  peculiar  effect  from  wooden  towers  newly 
raised  on  their  lofty  battlements.  iThis  distant 
hostility  retarded,  but  could  not  prevent,  the 
approaches  of  the  enemy.  The  purpose  of  the 
Tyrians  was  better  effected  by  casting  down 
huge  stones  into  the  sea,  which  hindered  access 
to  the  walls.  To  clear  these  incumbrances  re* 
quired  the  perseverance  of  the  Macedonians,  and 
the  animating  presence  of  Alexander.  Before 
the  work  could  be  accomplished,  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced in  covered  vessels,  and  cut  the  cables  of 
the  hulks  employed  in  that  laborious  service. 
Alexander  commanded  a  squadron  to  advance 
and  repel  the  Tyrians.  Yet  even  this  did  not 
facilitate  the  removal  of  the  bar  j  for  the  island- 
ers, being  expert  divers,  plunged  under  water. 


Tyre  was  blocked  up  with  two  hundred  triremes.  Arrian  disdnctly 
mentioDs  the  number  and  species  of  ships  sent  by  each  city  or  pro- 
vince. From  Macedon  there  came,  he  says,  a  vessel  of  fifty  oars, 
wmmikampof;  a  circumstance  which  proves  that,  on  this  emeigency, 
Alexander  had  taken  pains  to  collect  ships  from  all  quarters. 

■4  Such  vessels  were^used  for  this  purpose,  as  were  the  stoutest 
^sailers.    Arrian,  p.  46. 
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CHAP,  and  again  cutting  the  cables,  set  the  Macedonian 
^^^5]!^'  vessels  adrift.     It  thus  became  necessary  to  pre- 
pare chains,  which  were  used  instead  of  ropes ; 
by  which  contrivance  the  hulks  were  secured 
in  firm  anchorage,  the  bank  of  stcmes  was  re- 
moved, and  the  battering  engines  advanced  to 
the  walls. 
The  IV-         In  this  extremity  the  Tyrians  ventured  to  at- 
feated  at    tack  the  Cyprian  squadrcm,   stationed  at  the 
•®**  mouth  of  the  harbour  which  looked  towards 

Sidoa.  The  boldness  of  this  measure  could  only 
be  surpassed  by  the  deliberate  valour  with  which 
it  was  carried  into  execution.  The  mouth  of 
the  haven  they  had  previously  covered  with 
spread  sails,  to  conceal  their  operations  from  the 
enemy.  Mid-day  was  fixed  for  the  hour  of  at- 
tack, at  which  time  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians 
reposed  and  refreshed  themselves,  and  Alexander 
commonly  retired  to  his  pavilion,  erected  near 
the  harbour  which  looked  towards  Egypt.  .The 
best  sailing  vessels  were  carefidly  selected  from 
the  whole  fleel  ^^  and  manned  with  the  most  ex- 
pert rowers,  and  the  most  resolute  soldiers,  all 
enured  to  the  sea,  and  well  armed  for  fight.  At 
first  they  came  forth  in  a  line,  slowly  and  silent- 
ly; but  having  proceeded  within  sight  of  the 
Cyprians,  they  at  once  clashed  their  oars,  raised 
a  shout,  and  advanced  a-breast  of  each  other  to 
the  attack.  Several  of  the  enemy's  ships  were 
sunk  at  the  first  shock ;  others  were  dashed  in 

'^  They  consisted,  says  Arrian,  in  five  choice  qninqueremes,  as 
many  quadriremes,  and  seven  triremes.  See  note,  vol.  L  p.  308. 
ct  seq. 
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pieces  against  the  shore.  Alexander,  who  had  chap. 
fortunately  that  day  tarried  but  a  short  time  in  v  _  / 
his  pavilion,  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this  des- 
perate sally,  than,  with  admirable  presence  of 
mind,  he  immediately  ordered  such  vessels  as 
were  ready,  to  block  up  the  mouth  of  the  haven, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  remainder  of  the  Tjrrian 
fleet  from  joining  their  victorious  companions. 
Meanwhile,  with  several  quinquereme,  and  five 
trireme,  gallies,  hastily  prepared,  he  sailed  round 
to  attack  the  Tyrians.  The  besieged  observing 
from  their  walls  the  approach  of  Alexander,  en- 
deavoured, by  shouts  suid  signals,  to  recall  their 
ships.  They  had  scarcely  dmnged  their  course, 
when  they  were  assailed  by  the  besi^ers,  and 
soon  rendered  unserviceable.  The  men  saved 
themselves  by  swimming ;  few  vessels  escaped ; 
two  were  taken  at  the  very  entrance  of  the 
harbour. 

The  issue  of  these  naval  operations  decided  Tyretaken 
the  fate  of  Tyre.    Unawed  by  the  hostile  fleet,  Ji^mp. 
the  Macedonians  now  fearlessly  advanced  their  2jc^'3J2 
engines  on  all  sides.    Amidst  repeated  assaults  July.' 
during  two  days,   the  besiegers  displayed  the 
ardour  of  enthusiasm  ^^  the  besieged  the  fury 


^7  From  the  be^nniiig,  the  difficulties  of  the  siege  had  appeared 
almost  unsurmountable  to  the  soldiers.  ^  But  Alexander/'  says 
CurtiuSy  **  haudquaquam  rudis  tractandi  militares  animos^  speciem 
sibi  Herculis  in  somno  oblatam  esse  pronunciat,  dextram  porrigen- 
tis."  The  diviners  thence  concluded,  as  Arrian  tells  ns,  tiiat  Tyre 
would  be  taken,  but  that  it  would  be  an  Herculean  labour.  Alex- 
ander continued  throu^out  the  siege  to  em{^qy  the  aids  of  fuper* 
stition.  At  one  time  it  was  said,  that  Apollo  was  about  to  leave 
Tyre,  and  that  the  Tyrians  had  fastened  him  with  golden  chains  to 
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CHAP,  of  despair.     From  towers  equal  in   height  to 
?^^!'  the  walls,  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  fought 
hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy.     By  throwing 
spontoons  across,  the  bravest  sometime  passed 
over,  even  to  the  battlements.     In  other  parts^ 
the  Tyrians  successfully  employed  hooks  and 
grappling-irons  to  remove  the  assailants.    On 
those  who  attempted  scaling-ladders,  they  pour- 
ed vessels  of  burning  sand,  which  penetrated 
to  the  bone.     The  vigour  of  the  attack  was  op- 
posed  by  as  vigorous  a  resistance.     The  shock 
of  the  battering  engines  was  deadened  by  green 
hides  and  coverlets  of  wool,  and  whenever  an 
opening  was  effected,  the  bravest  combatants  ad- 
vanced to  defend  the  breach.     But  time  and 
fatigue,  which  exhausted  the  vigour  of  the  ene- 
my, only  confinned  the  perseverance  of  Alexan- 
der.   €)n  the  third  day,  his  engines  assailed  the 
walls  ;  and  the  fleet,  divided  into  two  squadrons, 
attacked  the  opposite  harbours.    A  wide  breach 
being  efiected,  Alexander  commanded  thei  hulks, 
which  carried  the  engines,  to  retire,  and  others, 
bearing  the  scaling-ladders,   to  advance,  that 
his   soldiers  might  enter   the  town    over  the 
ruins.    The  targeteers,  headed  by  Admetus,  first 
mounted  the  breach.    This  gallant  commander 
was  slain  by  a  spear  j  but  Alexander,  who  was 


prerent  his  elopement.  At  another,  Alexander  dreamed  that  a  satyr 
playing  before  himy  long  eluded  his  grasp,  but  finally  allowed  him- 
self to  be  caught.  The  augurs  divided  Ihe  word  2arvp«f,a  Satyr, 
into  two  syllables,  2a  TifM,  Tyre  b  thine.  By  such  coarse  artifices, 
varied  according  to  circumstances,  Jiave  the  greatest  achievements 
been  effected. 
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present  wherever  danger  called,  immediately  fol-  chap. 
lowed  with  the  royal  band  of  Companions.  At  y^^' 
the  same  time  the  Phoenician  fleet  broke  into 
the  harbour  of  Egypt,  and  the  Cyprians  into 
that  of  Sidon.  After  their  walls  were  taken,  the 
townsmen  still  rallied,  and  prepared  for  defence. 
The  length  of  the  siege,  and  still  more  the  cruelty 
of  the  Tynans,  who  having  taken  some  Gre- 
cian vessels  from  Sidon,  butchered  their  crews 
on  the  top  of  their  wall,  and  threw  their  bodies 
into  the  sea,  in  sight  of  the  whole  Macedonian 
army,  provoked  the  indignation  of  Alexander, 
and  exasperated  the  fury  of  the  victors.  Eight 
thousand  Tyrians  were  slain;  thirty  thousand 
were  reduced  to  servitude.*^  The  principal 
magistrates,  together  with  some  Carthaginians 
who  had  come  to  worship  the  gods  of  their 
mother-country,  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Tyrian  Hercules.  They  were  saved  by  the  cle- 
mency or  piety  of  Alexander,  who  had  lost  four 
hundred  men  in  this  obstinate  siege  of  seven 
months.  ^*         ^ 

The  conquest  of  Phoenicia  was  followed  by  SubmiB- 
the  submission  of  the  neighbouring  province  of  jud^ 
Judaea.  ^  But  in  the  road  leading  to  Egypt,  the 

>'  Curtius,  1.  iy.  c.  4.  says,  that  fifteen  thousand  Tyrians  were 
saved  by  their  Sidonian  brethren,  who  clandestinely  embarked  them 
in  their  ships,  and  transported  them  to  Sidon.  This  circumstance, 
omitted  by  Arrian,  derives  some  probability  from  the  vigorous  re- 
sistance whicli,  nineteen  years  afterwards^  Tyre  again  made  to  the 
arms  of  Antigonus.    Vid.  Diodor.  Sicul.  p.  702 — 704. 

»»  Arrian,  1.  ii.  p.  44-^50. 

^^  The  Greek  historians  of  Alexander  are  silent  concerning  hit 
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CHAP,  progress  of  the  conqueror  was  interrupted  by  the 
^"^"^;  strong  city  of  Gaza,  situate  on  a  high  hill,  near 
Desperate  the  c(Mifines  of  the  Arabian  desert^  This  {dace, 
^GwM^^    distant  about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  and  sur- 
rounded by  marshes  or  a  deep  sand,  which  ren- 
dered it  extremely  difficult  of  access,  was  held 
for  Darius  by  the  loyalty  of  Batis®,  an  eunuch, 
who  had  prepared  to  resist  Alexander  by  hiring 
Arabian  troops,  and  by  providing  copious  maga- 


jouni^  to  Jenualem,  and  his  extraordinary  traniactioni  theEe^de* 
scribed  by  Josephus,  1.  xL  c  8.  Tins  story,  very  flattering  to  the 
Jews,  is  inconsistent  with  the  narratiye  of  Arrian,  copied  in  the  text. 
As  all  Palestine,  except  Gaza,  had  submitted  to  his  arms,  **Ta  fi/» 
«\Aa  TUf  naXoirimfs  vpoinccxwpiiKora  i}8i|.'*  Alexander  had  no  occa* 
sion  to  march  against  Jerusalem.  The  conversation  between  Alex- 
ander, Parmenio,  and  the  high-priest  Jadduah,  as  related  by  Jose- 
phus,  is  likewise  at  variance  with  well-authenticated  erents  in  the 
*  reign  of  Alexander.  When  the  high-priest  approached  to  implore 
the  clemency  of  the  conqueror,  Alexander,  says  the  Jewish  historian, 
prostrated  himself  before  that  venerable  old  man ;  an  action  which 
so  much  surprised  Parmenio,  that  he  immediately  asked  his  master, 
*'  Why  he,  whom  all  the  world  adored,  should  himself  adore  the 
high-priest  of  the  Jews  ?"  It  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  that  Alex- 
ander did  not  require  this  mark  of  respect  (the  vprnntvin^rti)  till  long 
after  the  period  dluded  to  by  Josephus :  neither  could  he  be  accom- 
panied by  the  Chaldaeans,  as  that  writer  alleges ;  much  less  could 
the  high-priest,  with  propriety,  have  requested  Alexander  to  permit 
the  Jews,  settled  in  Babylon  and  Media,  die  firee  exercise  of  their 
religion,  before  that  prince  had  conquered  those  countries,  or  even 
passed  the  Euphrates.  See  this  subject  fiuthe^  examined  in  Moyle's 
Letters,  vol.iL  p.  415.  and  in  I'Examen  Critique  des  Uistonens 
d' Alexandre,  p.  65— 69. 

^*  E4rxBBfil  ^  oNCciTO  &s  tw*  Aiyvnxop  cic  ^ou^ucns  lovri,  crt  rp  apxp  f^f 
tpftifiov,  **  It  is  the  last  inhabited  place  on  the  road  from  Phoenicia 
to  Egypt,  on  the  skirts  of  the  desert" 

^  Curtius,  1.  iv.  c.  6.  calls  him  Belis;  Josephus,  1.  ix.  c*  8. 
Bahameses. 
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zines*  The  Macedonian  engineers^  declared  chap. 
their  opinion  that  Gaza  was  impregnable.  But  ?^^^' 
Alexander,  unwilling  to  incur  the  disgrace  and 
danger  of  leaving  a  strong  fortress  behind  him, 
commanded  a  rampart  to  be  raised  on  the  south 
side  (^  the  wall,  which  seemed  least  secure  against 
an  attack.  His  engines  were  scarcely  erected, 
when  the  garrison  made  a  furious  sally,  and  threw 
them  into  flames.  It  required  the  presence  of 
the  King  to  save  the  rampart,  and  to  prevent  the 
total  defeat  of  the  Macedonians.  Warned  by  a 
heavenly  admonition  ^,  he  had  hitherto  kept  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  enemy's  darts ;  and  when 
the  danger  of  his  troops  made  him  forget  the 
Divine  omen,  a  weapon,  thrown  from  a  catapult, 
pierced  his  shield  and  breast-plate,  and  wounded 
him  in  the  shoulder.  Soon  afterwards  the  en- 
gines, which  had  been  used  in  the  siege  of  Tyre, 
arrived  by  sea.  A  wall  of  incredible  height  and 
breadth  *  was  run  entirely  round  the  city ;  the 
Macedonians  raised  their  batteries;  the* miners 
were  busy  at  the  foundation;  tn^eaches  were 
effected;  and,  after  repeated  assaults,  the  city 

^  *Oi  urixat'^omfthe  engine-milkers ;  it  should  seem  that  the  same 
persons  who  made  the  eng^nos,  directed  the  application  of  them. 

^  While  Alexander  was  sacrificing,  a  bird  of  prey  let  ficdl  a  stone 
on  his  head.  According  to  Aristander  the  soothsayer,  this  prodigy 
portended  that  the  city  should  be  taken,  bnt  that  Alexander  would 
be  aposed  to  danger  in  the  si^. 

<*  Two  furlongs  in  breadth,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height;" 
but  the  text  is  absurdly  erroneous. 

^  iHroyofUdT  re  oXKg  kol  oXAp  o^noyjofwif,  Arrian,  p.  51.  This 
was  an  uncommon  expedient,  and  used  only  on  great  emergencies. 
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CHAP,  was  taken  by  storm.    When  their  wall  was  un« 
"^^^  dermined,  and  their  gates  in  possession  of  the 
enemy,  the  inhabitants  still  fought  desperately, 
and,  without  losing  ground  ^,  perished  to  a  man. 
Their  wives  and  children  were  enslaved;  and 
Gaza,  being  re-peopled  from  the  neighbouring 
territory,  served  as  a  place  of  arms  to  restrain 
tlie  inclusions  of  the  Arabs. 
Eajiy  con-       The  obstinate  resistance  of  the  obscure  fortress 
^pu       of  Gaza  was  contrasted  by  the  ready  submission 
o^mp.      Qf  the  celebrated  kingdom  of  Egypt     In  seven 
A.C.532.  days^  march,  Alexander  reached  the  maritime 
city  of  Pelusium,  to  which  he  had  previously  sent 
his  fleet,  with  an  injunction,  after  seizing  the 
ships  in  the  harbour,  carefully  to  examine  the 
neighbouring  coasts,  lakes,  and  rivers.     His  de- 
cisive victory  at  Issus,  the  shameful  flight  of 
Darius,   the  recent  subjugation   of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia,  together  with  the  actually  defenceless 
state  of  Egypt,  (Mazaces,  the  satrap  of  that  large 
province,  having  no  Persian,  and  scarcely  any 
regular  troops,)  opened  a  ready  passage  to  Mem* 
phis,  the  wealthy  capital.    There,  Alexander  was 
received  as  sovereign,   and  immediately  after- 
wards acknowledged  by  the  whole  nation;  a 
nation  long  accustomed  to  fluctuate  between  one 
servitude  and  another,  always  ready  to  obey  the 
first  summons  of  an  invader,  and  ever  willing  to 
betray  him  for  a  new  master.     Grateful  for  his 
unexampled  success,  the  conqueror  sacrificed  at 

*7  Kot  aw^tofoP  voyrct  aurou  fiaxofityoi,  i»s  4«card<  erax$fiiray% 
The  highest  panegyric,  bdng  the  very  words  applied  by  Lybias, 
Herodotus,  &c.  to  those  who  fell  at  Thennopylse, 
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Memphis  to  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  celebrated  chap. 
in  that  city  gymnastic  aiid  musical  games,  un-  ^^^* 
der  the  direction  of  Grecian  artists,  accompa- 
nying him  for  that  purpose.  Having  placed 
sufficient  garrisons  both  in  Memphis  and  Pelu- 
sium,  he  embarked  with  the  remainder  of  his 
forces  and  sailed  down  the  Nile  to  Canopus*  ?* 

At  this  place,   Alexander   found  abundant  Founda- 
occupation  for  his  policy,  in  a  country  where  AiLm- 
there   was  no   opportunity  for   exercising  his  ^^ 
valour.   Continually  occupied  with  the  thoughts, 
not  only  of  extending,  but  of  improving  his  con- 
quests,  the  first  glance  of  his  discerning  eye  per- 
ceived  what  the  boasted  wisdom  of  Egypt  had 
never  been  able  to  discover.     The  inspection  of 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  of  the  Red  Sea,  of  the 
lake  Maroeotis,  and  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  Nile,  suggested  the  design  of  founding  a 
city,   which  should  derive,   from  nature  only, 
more  permanent  advantages  than  the  favour  of 
the  greatest  princes  can  bestow.     Fired  with  this 
idea,  he  not  only  fixed  the  situation  *,  but  traced 

*•  Arrian,  p.  51.  et  seq/ 

*•  **  Egypt,"  says  Baron  Tott,  who  lately  surveyed  that  coiintiy, 
with  the  eye  of  an  engineer  and  a  statesman,  **  was  formed  to  re- 
unite the  commerce  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Indies.  It 
stood  in   need   of  a    harbour,   vast,   and   of  easy   access.    The  • 

mouths  of  the  Nile  aflbrd  neither  of  these  advantages :  tlie  only 
proper  situation  was  distant  twelve  leagues  from  the  river,  and 
in  the  heart  of  a  desert.  On  this  spot,  which  none  but  a  great 
genius  could  have  pitched  on,  Alexander  built  a  city,  which 
being  joined  to  the  Nile  by  a  navigable  canal,  became  the  capital  of 
nations,  the  metropolis  of  commerce.  The  trading  nations  of  the 
earth  still  respect  its  ruins,  heaped  up  by  barbarism,  and  which 

VOL.  IV.  X 
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CHAP,  the    plan  of  his  intended  capital,    described 
y?^;  the  circuit  of  its  walls,  and  assigned  the  ground 
for  its  squares,   market-places,  and  temples.* 
Such  was  the  sagacity  of  his  choice,  that  within 
the  space  of  twenty  years,  Alexandria  rose  to 
distinguished   eminence    among    the   cities  of 
Egypt  and  the  East,  and  continued,  through  all 
subsequent  ages  of  antiquity,  the  principal  bond 
of  union,  the  seat  of  correspondence  and  com- 
merce,   among   the    civilized    nations    of  the 
earth. 
Aiezaader      In  Egypt,  an  inclination  seized  Alexander  to 
temple  of  traverse  the  southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
oi^p"'     *^*'  ^^  ^^ht  visit  the  revered  temple  ,and  oracle 
wuL^i^^^   of  Jupiter  Ammon.     This  venerable  shrine  was 
situate  in  a  cultivated  spot  of  five   miles  in 
diameter,  distant  about  fifty  leagues  from  the  sea, 
and  rising  with  attractive  beauty  amidst  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Lybia*     Among  the  African  and 
Asiatic  nations,  the  oracle  of  Ammon  enjoyed 
a  similar  authority  to  that  which  Delphi  had  long 
held  in  Greece ;  and,  perhaps,  the  conquest  of 
the  East  could  not  have  been  so  easily  accom- 
plished by  Alexander,  had  he  not  previously 
obtained  the  sanction  of  this  venerated  shrine. 
Guided  by  prudence,  or  impelled  by  curiosity, 
he  first  proceeded  two  hundred  miles  westward, 
along  the  coast  to  Parastonius,  through  a  defo- 

require  but  die  opertdoB  of  abeneicent  haod,  to  restore  tbeboMirt 
ediftoe  wbidi  tlie  bimuui  idumI  crer  dared  (o  coDoeife.**    Men*  ^ 
Baron  de  Tott,  t.  ii.  p.  179. 
•  >*  Arrian,  1.  ill,  «ub.  iiii|. 
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Itte  country,  but  not  destitute  of  water.  Hfe  chap. 
then  boldly  penetrated  towards  the  south,  into  ^^J^^^; 
the  midland  territory,  despising  the  danger  of 
traversing  an  ocean  of  sand,  unmarked  by  trees, 
mountains,  or  any  other  object  that  might  direct 
his  course,  or  vary  this  gloomy  scene  of  uniform 
sterility.**  The  superstition  of  the  ancients 
believed  him  to  have  been  conducted  by  ravens, 
or  serpents ;  which,  without  supposing  a  miracle, 
may,  agreeably  to  the  natural  instinct  of  animals, 
have  sometimes  bent  their  course  through  the 
desert,  towards  a  well-watered  and  fertile  spot, 
covered  with  palms  and  olives.  The  fountain, 
which  was  the  source  of  this  fertility,  formed 
not  the  least  curiosity  of  the  place,  h  was  ex- 
ceedingly cool  at  mid-day,  and  warm  at  mid- 
night ;  and,  in  the  intervening  time,  regularly, 
every  day,  underwent  all  the  intermediate 
degrees  of  temperature.  The  adjacent  territory 
produced  a  fossile  salt,  which  was  often  dug  out 
in  large  oblong  pieces,  clear  as  crystal.  The 
priests  of  Ammon  inclosed  it  in  boxes  of  palm- 
tree,  and  bestowed  it  in  presents  on  kings  and 
other  illustrious  personages;  such  salt  being 
regarded  as  purer  than  that  procured  from  sea- 
water,  and  therefore  preferred  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  sacrifice,  by  persons  curious  in  their 
worship.  ^ 

Alexander  admired  the  nature  of  the  place,  Alexander 
consulted  the  oracle  concerning  the  success  of  govern- 
his  expedition,  and  received,  as  was  universally  ^^^^^ 

>*  Arrian,  p.  59.  &  seq.  &  Curthis^  1.  iv.  c.  7. 
J»  Arrian,  ibid. 
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CHAP,  reported,  a  very  favourable  answer."    Havinir 

V  -       /  thus   effected   his  purpose    at   the   temple    of 

Ammon,   he   returned  to   Memphis,   in   order 

finally  to  settle  the  affidrs  of  Egypt.     The  in- 

.  habitants  of  that  country  were  reinstated  in  the 

enjoyment  of  their  ancient  religion  and  laws. 

Two  Egyptians  were  appointed  to  administer 

the  civil  government :  but  the  principal  garrisons 

Alexander  pnidently  entrusted  to  the  command 

of  his  most  confidential  friends^ ;  a  policy  alike 

recommended  by  the  strength  and  importance 

of  the  country,  and  by  the  restless  temper  of  its 

inhabitants. 

Dariui  The  Macedonians  had  now  extended  their 

wmyfrom  ^™^^  ^^er  Anatolia,  Carmania,  Syria  and  Egypt  j 

hu^tern  countries  which  anciently   formed  the  seat  of 

proTiocet.  ,  11.1  11  1 

arts  and  empire,  and  which  actually  compose  the 
strength  and  centre  of  the  Turkish  power.  But 
Darius  (afler  all  hopes  of  accommodation  had 
vanished  with  a  conqueror  who  demanded  un- 
conditional submission  to  his  clemency^)  still 


M  Vid.  Plut.  Alexand.  p.  680.  The  priest  or  prophet,  meant 
to  address  Alexander  by  the  affectionate  title  of  muSioy,  child,  son ; 
but  not  being  su^ciently  acquainted  with  the  Greek  tongue,  he  said, 
ira4  8<off,  son  of  Jupiter.  On  this  wretched  blunder  were  founded 
Alexander's  pretensions  to  divinity.  Plut.  ibid.  &  Zonar.  Annal.  L 
p.  134.  The  fictions  of  Curtius  are  inconsistent  with  Arrian,  and 
with  Strabo,  L  xvii.  p.  1168. 

M  Arrian  observes,  that  the  Romans  seem  to  have  imitated  the 
jealousy  of  Alexander  respecting  Egypt  Sensible  of  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  governors  of  that  province  to  revolt,  they  appointed, 
not  senators,  but  men  of  the  Equestrian  order,  to  be  proconsuls  of 
Egypt    Arrian,  p.  5S, 

35  In  this  Arrian  and  Curtius  agree.  The  letters  between 
Alexander  and  Darius  are  differently  expressed  by  these  writers. 
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found  resources  in  his  eastern  provinces,  Schir-  chap. 
van,  Gilan,  Korosan,  and  the  wide  extent  of  ^^^^^* 
territory  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Jaxartes. 
Not  only  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  but  the  in- 
dependent  tribes  in  those  remote  regions,  which 
in  ancient  and  modern  times  have  ever  been  the 
abode  of  courage  and  barbarity,  rejoiced  in  an 
opportunity  to  signalise  their  restless  valour. 
At  the  first  summons,  they  poured  down  into 
the  fertile  plains  of  Assyria,  and  increased  the 
army  of  Darius  far  beyond  any  proportion  of 
force  which  he  had  hitherto  collected. 

Meanwhile  Alexander,  having  received  con-  Alexander 
siderable  reinforcements  from  Greece,  Macedon,  ^  ^^, 
and  Thrace,  pursued  his  journey  eastward  from  ^ 
Phoenicia,  passed  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus*^,  cxu.2.* 
boldly  stemmed  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Tigris, 
and  hastened  to  meet  the  enemy  in  Assyria. 
Darius  had  pitched  his  tents  on  the  level  banks 
of  the  Bumadus,  near  the  obscure  village  of 
Gaugamela ;  but  the  famous  battle,  which  finally 
decided  the  empire  of  the  East,  derived  its  name 
from  Arbela,  a  town  in  the  same  province,  sixty 
miles  distant  from  the  former,  better  known,  and 
of  easier  pronunciation.  *^ 
—  '         ''  .1    ■      »  I         f 

hi  both  their  accounu,  which  are  totally  inconsistent  with  each  other, 
there  are  internal  marks  of  falsehood. 

^  Darius  had  entrusted  the  defence  of  the  pass  to  Mazacus^ 
with  a  body  of  cavalry*  of  which  two  thousand  were  Greeks. 
But  on  the  first  intelligence  of  Alexander's  approach,  Blasacus 
abandoned  his  post,  and  drew  off  his  forces.    Arrian,  p.  56. 

37  TWs  reason,  which  is  pven  by  Arrian,  could  scarcely  hare 
appeared  valid  to  any  but  a  Greek.    Vid.  Arrian,  p.  131. 
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CHAP.  The  fourth  day  after  pas&ing  the  Tigri39  Alex* 
xxxvni.  j^n jgj.  yf^  informed  by  his  scouts,  that  they  had 
seen  some  bodies  of  the  enemy's  horse,  but  could 
not  ascertain  their  numbers.  Upon  this  intelli- 
gence he  marched  forward  in  order  of  battle ; 
but  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  he  was  met  by 
other  scouts,  who  having  penetrated  deeper  into 
the  country,  or  examined  with  greater  accuracy, 
acquainted  him  that  the  hostile  cavalry  scarcely 
exceeded  a  thousand.  This  news  made  him  alter 
his  measures.  The  heavy-armed  troops  were 
commanded  to  slacken  their  pace.  At  the  head 
of  the  royal  cohort,  the  Poeonians,  and  auxilia- 
ries, Alexander  advanced  with  such  celerity,  that 
several  of  the  Barbarians  fell  into  his  hands. 
Their  ^  These  prisoners  gave  him  very  alarming  accounts 
of  the  force  of  Darius,  who  was  encamped  within 
a  few  hours'  march.  Some  made  it  amount  to  a 
million  of  foot,  forty  thousand  horse,  two  hundred 
armed  chariots,  and  fifteen  elephants  fi'om  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  Indus.  ^  Others  exagge- 
rated (if  indeed  it  was  an  exaggeration)  with 
more  method  and  probabiUty,  reducing  the  in- 
fantry to  six  hundred  thousand,  and  raising  the 
cavalry  to  an  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand.  ^ 
But  all  agreed,  that  the  present  army  was  greatly 
more  numerous,  and  composed  of  more  warlike 
nations,  than  that  which  had  fought  at  Issus.  ^ 

"  Arrian,  p.57. 

»  CifrtiiiS)  1.  iv.  c.  IS,  I3.y  edit  Geoev.  The  nuavben  are  dif- 
ferent in  th^  other  editions. 

^  Aimxi  &  Curtius,  loc.  citat.  Justin,  Lxi.  c.  12.  Diodorvs^ 
1.  xYii.  c.  Hit.  &  53.    Orasius,  1.  iiU  c.  17.    Plut  in  A)esand« 
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Alexander  received  this  information  without  chap. 
testifying  surprise.   Having  commanded  an  halt,  ?^^/ 
he  encamped  four  days  to  give  his  men  rest  and  Examineft 
refreshment.    His  camp  being  fortified  by  a  good  bJtt^  ^ 
intrenchment,  he  left  in  it  the  sick  and  infirm, 
together  with  all  the  baggage ;  and,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  fourth  day,  prepared  to  march  against 
the  enemy,  with  the  effective  part  of  his  army, 
which  was  said  to  consist  of  forty  thousand  in- 
fantry, and  seven  thousand  horse,  unincumbered 
with  any  thing  but  their  provisions  and  armour. 
The  march  was  undertaken  at  the  second  watch 
of  the  night,  that  the  Macedonians,  by  jdning 
battle  in  the  morning,  might  enjoy  the  important 
advantage  of  having  an  entire  day  before  them, 
to  reap  the  full  fruits  of  their  expected  victory. 
About  half  way  between  the  hostile  camps,  some 
eminences  mutually  intercepted  the  view  of  either 
army.      Having  ascended   the  rising  ground, 
Alexander  first  beheld  the  Barbarians,  drawn  up 
in  battle-array,  and  perhaps  more  skilfully  mar- 
shalled than  he  had  reason  to  apprehend.  Their 
appearance,  at  least,  immediately  determined  him 
to  change  his  first  resolution.     He  again  com- 
manded a  halt,  summoned  a  council  of  war;  and 
different  measures  being  proposed,  acceded  to 
the  single  opinion  of  Parmenio,  who  advised  that 
the  foot  should  remain  stationary,  until  a  detach- 
•  ment  of  horse  had  explored  the  field  of  battle  ^\ 
and  carefully  examined  the  disposition  of  the 

«^  TifF  x^9^  ireurav  Iva  to  tpyuv  §tntt9ai  tfitKktu.    *'  Tht  whole  iCBQB 
of  the  future  action."    Arrian,  p.  8. 
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CHAP,  enemy.  Alexander,  whose  conduct  was  equalled 
^^^^^"^'  by  his  courage,  and  both  surpassed  by  his  acti- 
vity, performed  those  important  duties  in  person, 
at  the  head  of  his  light  horse,  and  royal  cohort. 
Having  returned  with  unexampled  celerity  he 
again  assembled  his  captains,  and  encouraged 
them  by  a  short  speech.  Their  ardour  corre- 
sponded with  his  own ;  and  the  soldiers,  confident 
of  victory,  were  commanded  to  take  rest  and  re- 
freshment. ^ 
Disposi-  Meanwhile,  Darius  perceiving  the  enemy's 
approach,  kept  his  men  prepared  for  action. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  length  of  the  plain, 
he  was  obliged  to  contract  his  front,  and  form  in 
two  Unes ;  each  of  which  was  extremely  deep. 
According  to  the  Persian  custom,  the  King  oc- 
cupied the  centre  of  the  first  line,  surrounded  by 
the  princes  of  the  blopd,  and  the  great  oflScers  of 
his  court  j  and  defended  by  his  horsey  and  foot 
guards,  amounting  to  fifteen  thousand  chosen 
men.  These  splendid  troops,  which  seemed  fitter 
for  parade  than  battle,  were  flanked,  on  either 
side,  by  the  Greek  mercenaries,  and  other  war- 


^  AtiTyavo<«nr0ai  km  ea^enravtaitu  tJCffXcuirf  rov  #r^oT«r.  ^  He 
commanded  his  army  to  sup  and  rest.**  Arrian,  p.  58.  This 
does  not  well  agree  with  what  is  Mud,  p.  57.,  ovScf  oAXo  M  fxri  ^xa 
^povcu  **  That  the  soldiers  carried  nothing  but  their  armour." 
I  have  therefore  supplied  the  word  **  provisions."  Both  Arrian 
(ioc.  citat.)  and  Curtius  (1.  iv.  c  15.)  say,  that  Parroenio  exhorted 
Alexander  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  night;  to  which  the  King 
answered,  that  he  disdained  acXcif«i  Ti)r  vunp^^  to  steal  the  victory;'* 
an  answer  worthy  of  his  magnanimity  and  his  prudence;  since  the 
day  and  the  light  were  more  favourable  to  the  full  exertion  and 
display  of  his  superior  skill  nod  courage. 
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like  battalions,  carefully  selected  from  the  whole  chap. 

xxxvni 
army.     The  right  wing  consisted  of  the  Medes,  y^^^^^^^ 

Parthians,  HyrcanianB,  and  Sacae ;  the  left  was 
chiefly  occupied  by. the  Bactrians,  Persians,  and 
Cardusians.  The  various  nations  composing  this 
immense,  host  were  differently  armed,  with 
swords,  spears,  clubs,  and  hatchets;  while  the 
horse  and  foot  of  each  division  were  blended 
with  such  irregularity  as.  seemed  the  result  of 
accident  rather  than  of  design.  The  armed 
chariots  fronted  the  first  line,  whose  centre  was 
farther  defended  by  the  elephants.  Chosen 
squadrons  of  Scythian,  Bactrian,  and  Cappado- 
cian  cavalry  advanced  before  either  wing,  pre- 
pared to  bring  on  the  action,  or,  after  it  began, 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear. 

The    unexpected    approach    of   Alexander  ^'»- 
within  sight  of  his  tents,  prevented  Darius  from  night  un-  - 
fortifying  the  wide  extent  of  his  camp ;  and,  as  ^  "^^  * 
he  dreaded  a  nocturnal  assault,  from  enemies 
who  often  veiled  their  designs  in  darkness,  he 
commanded  his  men  to  remain  all  night  under 
arras.  This  unusual  measure,  the  gloomy  silence, 
the  long  and  anxious  expectation,  together  with 
the  fatigue  of  a  restless  night,  discouraged  the 
whole  army,  but  inspired  double  terror  into  those 
who.  had, witnessed  the  miserable  disasters  on  the 
banks  of  the  Granicus  and  the  Issus. . 

At  day- break,  Alexander  disposed  his  troops  Ale*. 
in  a  manner  suggested  by  the  ^superior  num-  order  of 
bers'and  deep  order  of  the  enemy.     His  main  *»*^«» 
body  consisted  in  two  heavy-armed  phalanxes. 
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CHAP,   each  amounting  to  above  sixteen  thousand  men. 

Xxxvin.  Of  these,  the  greater  part  formed  into  one  line ; 
behind  which,  he  placed  the  remainder  of  pha- 
langites reinforced  by  targeteers,  with  orders, 
that  when  the  out-spreading  wings  of  the  enemy 
prepared  to  attack  the  flanks  and  rear  of  his  first 
line,  the  second  should  immediately  wheel  to 
receive  them.^  The  cavalry  and  light  infantiy 
were  so  disposed  on  the  wings,  that  while  one 
part  resisted  the  shock  of  the  Persians  in  front, 
another,  by  only  facing  to  the  right  or  left,  might 
take  them  in  flank.  Skilful  archers  and  darters 
were  posted  at  proper  intervals,  as  aflbrding  the 
best  defence  against  the  armed  chariots,  which 
(as  Alexander  well  knew)  must  immediately 
become  useless,  whenever  their  conductors  or 
horses  were  wounded. 

ana  mode  Having  thus  arranged  the  several  parts,  Alex- 
ander witli  equal  judgment  led  the  whole  in  an 
obKque  direction  towards  the  enemy's  left;  a 
manoeuvre  which  enabled  the  Macedonians  to 
avoid  contending  at  once  with  superior  numbers. 
When  his  advanced  battalions,  notwithstanding 
their  nearness  to  the  enemy,  still  stretched  to- 
wards the  right,  Darius  also  extended  his  left, 
till  fearing  that  by  continuing  this  movement  his 
men  should  be  dravm  gradually  off*  the  plain,  he 
commanded  the  Scythian  squadrons  to  advance, 
and  prevent  the  ftirther  extension  of  the  hostile 

4  Eirrro^t  Sc  mu  Scvrcpoy  rtt^  its  fiwmi  Tiyr  fakccyym  mfiftT6fi9W» 
Arrian,  p.  60.  The  (paXayi  ofi^TOfuos  is  defined  by  JElian,  at 
described  in  the  text. 
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line*     Alexander  immediately  detached  a  body  chap. 
of  horse  to  oppose  them.    An  equestrian  combat  ?^^y^* 
ensued,  in  which  both  parties  were  reinforced^  BatUe  of 
and  the  Barbarians  finally  repelled.    The  armed  mc^ 
chariots  than  issued  forth  with  impetuous  vio-  ^^Z*"P' 
lence;    but  theu*  appearance,   only,   was  for*  A.c.551. 
midable  j  for  the  precautions  taken  by  Alexan*  ^^^*^*^- 
der  rendered  their  assault  harmless.    Darius  next 
moved  his  main  body,  but  with  so  little  order, 
that  the  horse,   mixed  with  the  infantry,  ad-» 
vanced,  and  left  a  vacuity  in  the  line,  which  his 
generals  wanted  time  or  vigilance  to  supply. 
Alexander  seized  the  decisive  moment,  and  pe» 
netrated  into  the  void  with  a  wedge  of  squadrons. 
He  was  followed  by  the  nearest  sections  of  the 
phalanx,  who  rushed  forward  with  loud  shouts^ 
as  if  they  had  already  pursued  the  enemy.     In 
this  part  of  the  field,  the  victory  was  not  long 
doubtful:  after  a  feeble  resistance,  the  Barba- 
rians gave  way :  the  pusillanimous  Darius  was 
foremost  in  the  flight.  ^ 

The  battle,  however,  was  not  yet  decided. 
The  more  remote  divisions  of  the  phalanx,  upon 
.  receiving  intelligence  that  the  left  wing,  com- 
manded by  Parmenio,  was  in  danger,  had  not 
immediately  followed  Alexander.  A  vacant 
space  was  thus  left  in  the  Macedonian  linet 
tiirough  which  some  squadrons  of  Persian  and 
Indian  horse  penetrated  with  celerity,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  hostile  camp.  ^    It  was  then  that 

M  E^vTc  tw  rms  wptnots  awxf^s.    **  He  fled  shameftdly  among  the 
(onmost"    Arriaiv  p*  ^9* 

«  The    words   of  Arrkii   are,  AAA*    cirifi|MiTif  nir   fto^j^fym 
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CHAP.  Alexander  derived  siirnal  and  well-earned  ad- 
vantages  from  his  judicious  order  of  battle.  The 
heavy-armed  troops  and  targeteers,  which  he  had 
skilfully  posted  behind  the  phalanx,  speedily 
faced  about,  advanced  with  a  rapid  step,  and 
attacked  the  Barbarian  cavalry,  already  entangled 
among  the  baggage.  The  enemy,  thus  surprised, 
were  destroyed  or  put  to  flight.  Meanwhile, 
the  danger  of  his  left  wing  recalled  Alexander 
fron)   the  pursuit  of    Darius.      In    advancing 


(tiz.  the  sections  oo  the  lefl),  nymiftl^orro  Srt  to 
irmmar$at  irXTc^A^^^*  K«i  rtatrp  -n^tipp&y^teris  aurots  nfs  ta^tms, 
Kara  ro  ^X^>  ^^fatouffi  rww  r%  Ir5«r  rirtf,  xct  ti|s  TUpauaii  Wwmm^ 
iii  ciri  to.  CKwo^pa  rmf  MojcfSoMfr,  &C.  The  learned  Guis- 
chardt's  commentary  is  ingenious,  but  scarcely  warranted  by 
the  text.  ^  Les  sections  de  la  droite  de  la  phalange  ayant 
donn6  en  roeme  temps  que  les  Peltastes,  les  aucres  sections,  qui 
^ient  par  I'oblique  plus  ou  moins  en  arri^,  tacherent  aussi  de 
marcher  en  avant,  &  de  chaiger  Tennemu  Mab  ies  troupes  de 
Ik  droite  des  Perses,  voyant  le  fort  de  combat  au  centre,  ae 
presserent  toutes  vers  cet  endroit  de  la  ligne,  en  se  poussaiit  mu- 
tuellement,  &  la  foule  embarrassa  tellement  les  sold&ts  de  la 
phalange,  f]u'il  leur  fut  alors  impossible  de  s*avancer.  Sur  cea 
entrefaites,  Alexandre,  pour  se  faire  jour,  se  jetta  sur  les  der- 
rieres  de  ces  ennemis.  £n  meme  temps  la  nouvelle  de  la  fuite 
de  Darius,  &  de  la  deroute  de  toute  sa  gauclie  s'etant  repandue,  la 
consternation  derint  g^^rale.  L'efiet  en  fut  singulier;  les  Perses 
se  voyant  coOp^  dans  leur  retraite,  par  les  escadrons  d* Alexandre, 
qu'ils  avoient  a  dox,  chercherent  4  se  sauver,  meme  a  traverg  la 
phalange.  lis  ie  jetterent  4  corps  perdu  sur  elle.  Quoique  de 
vingt  quatre  de  hauteur,  elle  ne  put  resister  an  poids  de  cette 
masse.  Sa  gauche  ^tant  alors  plus  chaig^e  que  sa  droite,  les 
sections  de  celle-ci  pouss^ent  en  avant,  &  n'observerent  pas  que^ 
depuis  la  troisieme  section,  la  gauche  restoit  en  arriere.  II  en  re- 
snlta  que  la  phalange  se  sepera,  que  se  droite  s'avan^a  a  la  pour- 
suite  de  I'ennemi,  &  que  des  corps  nombreux  de  cavalerie  k.  din- 
fimtarie,  qui  avoient  et^  au  centre  Persan,  entrerent  tout-a-coup 
par  la  crevasse,  &  pouss^rent  jusques  derri^  la  ligne  des  Mac^ 
doniens."  See  Mtooires  Militaires,„c,  v.  p.  2S1. 
II 
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against  the  enemy's  right,  he  was  met  by  the  char 
Parthian,  Indian,  and  Persian  horse,,  who  main-  ^^^^^^"• 
tained  a  sharp  conflict  Sixty  of  the  Compamans 
fell;  Hephaestion,  Coenus,  and  Menidas,  were 
wounded.  Having  at  length  dissipated  this 
cloud  of  cavalry,  Alexander  prepared  to  attack 
the  foot  in  that  wing.  But  the  business  was 
already  effected,  chiefly  by  the  Thesyalian  horse ; 
and  nothing  remained  to  be  done,  but  to  pursue 
the  fugitives,  and  to  render  the  victory  as  deci- 
sive as  possible.  ^ 

According  to  the  least  extravagant  accounts,  Come- 
with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  men,  he  destroyed  Jfeli^  ^ 
forty  thousand  of  the  barbarians*^,  who  never  tory. 

4>  Soldiens  better  acquainted  with  the  practice  than  witii  the 
theory  of  their  art,  have  often  testified  a  just  surprise,  that  the 
battles  of  the  ancients  should  be  described  with  an  order,  perspi- 
cuity, and  circumstantial  minuteness,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  military  writers  of  modem  times.  Scholars  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  this  difference,  by  observing  the  immense  disproportion, 
in  point  of  dignity  and  abilities,  between  the  military  historians  of 
modem  Europe,  and  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  the  difficulty 
will  be  better  solved,  by  reflecting  on  the  changes  introduced  into 
the  art  of  war  by  the  change  of  arms ;  which,  in  military  operations, 
form  the  pivot  on  which  the  whole  turns,  l.  From  the  nature  of 
fire-arms,  modem  battles  arc  involved  in  smoke  and  confiision. 
S.  From  the  same  cause  modern  armies  occupy  a  muth  greater  extent 
of  ground,  and  begin  to  act  at  much  greater  distances ;  which  renders 
it  more  difficult  to  observe  and  ascertain  their  manoeuvres.  5.  The 
immense  train  of  artillery,  ammunition,  &c,  required  in  the  practice 
of  modern  war,  gives  a  certain  immobility  to  our  armies,  which 
renders'  it  impossible  to  perform,  without  great  danger,  those  rapid 
evolutions  in  sight  of  an  enemy,  which  so  often  decided  the  battles 
of  the  ancients.  With  us,  almost  every  thing  depends  on  the  ju. 
dicious  choice  of  ground,  a  matter  requiring  great  military  genius, 
but  not  admitting  the  embellishments  of  historical  discription. 
f'  In  the  battles  of  the  Gredis  and  Romans,  the  extraordinary 
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CHAP,  thenceforth  assembled  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
^^^'  dilute  his  dominion  in  the  East.  The  invalu- 
able provinces  of  Babylonia,  Susiana,  and  Persis, 
with  their  respective  capitals  of  Babylon,  Susa, 
and  Persepolis^,  formed  the  prize  of  his  skill  and 
valour.  Alexander  had  not  yet  attained  the  sum- 
mit of  his  fortune,  but  he  had  already  reached 
the  height  of  his  renown.  ^  The  burning  of  the 
royal  palaceof  Persepolis**,  to  retaliate  the  ravages 


difproportion  between  the  numbers  slain  on  the  side  of  the  victors 
aad  of  the  yanquished,  neeessarily  resulted  from  the  nature  of  thmr 
arms.  Thar  principal  weapon*  being  not  missile,  but  manual,  amues 
could  not  be^  to  act  till  they  had  approached  so  nearly  to  each 
other,  that  the  conquered  found  themselves  cut  off  from  all  possibility 
of  retreat.  In  modern  times  the  use  of  fire-arms  (which^  often 
renders  the  action  itself  nore  bk>ody)  fnmkfaes  the  defeated  party 
with  various  ^ilities  for  escape.  The  sphere  of  military  action  is 
so  widely  extended,  that  before  the  victors  can  run  over  the  space 
which  separates  them  from  the  vanquished,  the  latter  nay  (all  back, 
and  proceed  with  little  loss  beyond  their  reach;  and  should  any 
village,  hedge,  ravine,  &c  be  Ibond  in  their  way,  may  often  check 
the  ardour  of  the  pursuers.  Upon  ^lese  considerations,  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder  may  be  said  ta  have  saved  the  efihsion  of  human 
blood.  Equestrian  engagements  (since  the  principles  on  wbidi 
cavalr)'  act  remain  nearly  the  same  in  every  age)  are  still  dis^ 
tinguished  by  similar  circumstances  to  those  which  appear  to  ex- 
traordinary in  the  battles  of  antiquity. 

^  The  gold  and  silver  found  in  those  cities  amounted  to  thirty 
millions  sterling;  the  jewels  and  other  precious  spoil,  belonging  to 
Darius,  sufficed,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  load  twenty  thousand 
mules,  and  five  thousand  camels.    Plat  in  Alexand. 

«  After  the  battle  of  Arbela,  many  of  Alexander's  actions,  as 
will  appear  in  the  text,  deserve  the  highest  praise;  but,  before  that 
period,  few  of  them  can  be  jnsdy  bhuned. 

^  Arrian,  Liii*  p.  66.  Pfait  in  Alexand.  ftStrabo,  I.  xv.  p.5af. 
agree. with  Arriaa  b  confining  the  conflagration  to  the  palace. 
Plutarch  tells  us  that  only  a  part  of  that  ecKfice  was  eonsnmei 
Dio^orus  si^  tnaoaumtaly,  1  «^  7^  itmKmw  T9w4t  ^  the  pla^ 
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of  Xerxes  in  Greece^  affi>rded  the  first  indication  chap. 
of  his  being  overcome  by  too  much  prosperity.   ^  > 

To  speak  the  most  favourably  of  this  transaction, 
an  undistinguishing  resentment  made  him  forget 
that  he  destroyed  his  own  palace,  not  that  of  his 
adversary. 

The  settlement  of  his  important  and  extensive  Measures 
conquests,  and  the  reduction  of  the  warlike  Uxii,  ®  ^^^n"'- 
those  independent  mountaineers,  who,  inhabiting 
the  western  frontier  of  Persia,  had  ever  defied  the 
Persian  power,  restrained  Alexander  from  urging 
the  pursuit  of  Darius.  After  his  defeat,  that 
unfortunate  prince  escaped  by  a  precipitate  and 
obscure  ^^  flight  across  the  Armenian  mountains 
into  Media.    Being  gradually  jcMned  by  the  scat- 


arotuid  the  palace;"  and  Curtius,  L  ▼.  c.  7.,  with  bis  usual  eztra- 
vagance,  burns  the  whole  city  of  Persepolis  so  completely,  that  not 
a  vestige  of  it  remained.  The  learned  author  of  the  Exaroen 
Critique  des  Historiens  d' Alexandre,  is  at  pains  to  prove  that  Per- 
tepolis  existed  under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  continued  to 
exist  till  the  first  ages  of  Mahometanisro,  when  the  inhabitants  of 
Persepolis,  having  violated  their  treaty  with  the  Mussulmen,  were 
butdiered  without  mercy,  and  their  city  totally  demolished.  See 
Examen  Critique,  p.  125.  &  seq.  Mr.  D'Hankerville,  however, 
alleges  reasons  for  believing  that  there  were  two  cities  called  Per* 
sepolis  by  the  Greeks,  situate  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
other,  one  of  which  was  burnt  by  Alexander,  and  the  other  destroyed 
by  the  Mussulmen.  See  his  supplement  to  his  Reeherchcs  sor  les 
ArU,  &c,  de  la  Ordce. 

**  Arrian  observes,  that  Darius  shewed  great  judgment  in  bis 
flight,  having  left  ih^  populous  and  welUfrequeoted  roads  leading  to 
Susa  and  Babylon,  towards  which  he  justly  suspected  that  Alex- 
ander would  march  his  army,  and  directing  his  course  over  the  Ar- 
neiiian  mountains  into  Media.  Arrian,  p.  69.  Diodorus,  I.  xfii 
p.  S9S.  agrees  with  Arrian.  The  errors  of  Curtius,  1.  n.  c.  1.  aratoo 
absurd  to  merit  refutation. 
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CHAP,  tered  remnant  of  his  army,  amounting  to  several 
xxxvin.  thousand  Barbarians,  and  fifteen  hundred  Greek 
mercenaries,  he  purposed  to  have  established  his 
court  in  Media,  should  Alexander  remain  at 
Susa  or  Babylon" ;  but  in  case  he  were  still  pur- 
'  sued  by  the  conqueror,  his  resolution  was  to  pro- 
ceed eastward,  through  Parthia  and  Hyrcania, 
into  the  valuable  province  of  Bactria,  laying  waste 
the  intermediate  countr}%  that  he  might  thus 
interpose  a  desert  between  himself  and  the  Mace- 
donians. In  this  design,  he  dispatched  to  the 
Caspian  Gates  the  waggons  conveying  his  women, 
and  such  instruments  of  convenience  or  luxury  as 
still  softened  his  misfortunes ;  and  remained  in 
person  at  Ecbatana  with  his  army.  Alexander, 
when  apprised  of  these  measures,  hastened  into 
Media.  In  his  way  he  subdued  the  Paraetacaeni; 
and  having  reached  within  three  days*  march  of 
the  Median  capital,  was  met  by  Bisthanes,  the 
son  of  Ochus,  Darius's  predecessor.  ^  This  Prince 
informed  him,  that  Darius  had  fled  from  thence 
five  days  before,  attended  by  three  thousand 
horsemen,  and  six  thousand  foot. 


s«  The  foundation  of  this  hope  ivas,  that  a  revolt  might  break  cot 
in  the  Macedonian  army ;  tince  the  more  and  the  richer  provinces 
Alexander  acquired,  his  lieutenants  would  have  the  greater  tempts 
ations  to  aspire  at  independence.  Subsequent  events  will  justify 
the  reafonabie  expectation  of  Darius,  which  was  on  this  occasion 
disappointed. 

»  Arrian,  p.  66.  speaks  as  if  Ochus  had  been  Darius's  immediate 
predecessor,  neglecting  the  short  reign  of  Arces,  the  son  of  Ochut, 
who  was  poisoned  soon  after  his  father  by  the  eunuch  Bagoas. 
Diodor.  xvii.  5.    iElian.  Var.  Hist.  vi.  8. 
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Animated  by  this  inteUigence,  Alexander  pro*  CHAR 
ceeded  to  Ecbatana,  in  which  place  he  left  his  ^^^^^ 
treasures,  and  posted  a  strong  garrison.  In  this  Aieiandcr 
city  he  likewise  dismissed  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  fhuSuT; 
and  several  auxiliary  squadrons ;  paying  them, 
besides  their  arrears,  a  gratuity  of  two  thousand 
talents.  Such  as  preferred  the  glory  of  accom-* 
panying  hi?  standard  to  the  joy  of  revisiting  their 
respective  countries,  were  allowed  again  to  en- 
list; a  permission  which  many  embraced.  A 
strong  detachment  under  Parmenio  was  sent  into 
Hyrcania  j  Csnus,  who  had  been  left  sick  at 
Susa,  was  commanded  to  march  with  all  conve- 
nient ^eed  into  Parthia :  while  the  King,  with 
a  well  ^pointed  army,  advanced  with  incredible 
expedition  "  in  pursuit  of  Darius.  Having  passed 
the  Caspian  Straits,  he  was  met  by  Bagistanes,  a 
Babylonian  of  distinction,  who  acquainted  him 
that  Bessus,  governor  of  Bactria,  in  conjunction 
with  Nabarzanes,  an  officer  in  Darius's  cavalry, 
and  Barzaentes,  satrap  of  the  barbarous  Drangse 
and  Arachoti,  had  thrown  asdde  all  respect  for  a 
prince,  who  was  no  longer  an  object  of  fear. 
Upon  this  intelligence,  Alexander  declared  ex- 
pedition to  be  more  necessary  than  ever.  Having, 
therefore,  left  the  heavy-armed  troops  and  bag- 
gage under  the  command  of  Craterus,  he  hastened 
forward  with  a  few  select  bands,  carrying  only 

94  He  made  forced  marches  of  thirty  and  forty  miles.  In  eteven 
ilays,  be  advanced  from  Ecbatana  to  Rages,  the  Caspian  gates» 
wUch  was  at  the  rate  of  nineteen  miles  per  day.  The  common 
march  of  a  Greek  army  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  stadia,  fourteen  and 
a  half  British  miles.  -See  Rennell's  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  &c*  p.  9. 
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c HAP,  their  arms,  and  two  days'  provisioiis.    In  &at 
y^^^  space  of  tune,  be  reached  the  camp  from  whidr 
Bagistanes  had  deserted ;  and  finding  some  par- 
ties of  the  enemy  there,  learned  that  Darius, 
being  seized  and  bound,  was  actually  carried 
prisoner  in  his  chariot;  that  Bessus,  in  whose 
province  this  treason  had  been  committed,  had 
assumed  imperial  honours ;  that  all  the  Barba* 
rians  (Artabazus  only  and  his  sons  excepted) 
already  acknowledged  the  usurper;   that  the 
Greek  mercenaries  preserved  their  fidelity  in- 
violate ;  and,  being  unable  to  endure  tibe  flagi- 
tious scenes  that  were  transacting,  had  quitted 
the  public  road,  and  retired  to  the  mountains, 
disdaining  not  only  to  participate  in  the  designs, 
but  even  to  share  the  same  camp  with  the  traitors. 
Alexander  farther  learned,  that  should  he  pursue 
Bessus  and  his  associates,  it  was  their  intention 
to  make  peace  with  him  by  delivering  up  Darius ; 
but  should  be  cease  from  the  pursuit,  that  they 
had  determined  to  collect  forces,  and  to  divide 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire. 
who  is       .    Having  received  this  information,  Alexander 
^^^     marched  all  night,  and  next  day  till  noon,  with 
slain.        the  utmost  speed,  but  without  overtaking  the 
czn.T.'      enemy*     He  therefore  dismounted  five  hundred 
A.  c.  530.  ^f  jjjg  cavalry,  placed  the  bravest  of  his  foot, 
completely  armed,  on  horseback ;  and  command- 
ing Attalus  and  Nicanor  to  pursue  the  great  road 
which  Bessus  had  followed,  advanced  in  person 
with  his  chosen  band  by  a  nearer  way,  which  was 
^most  desert,  and  entirely  destitute  of  water. 
The  natives  of  the  country  were  his  guide*  From 
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the  close  of  the  evening  till  day-break,  he  bad  chap. 
rode  nearly  fifty  miles,  when  he  first  discovered  P^^^^^r 
the  enemy  flying  in  disorder,  and  unarmed. 
Probably  to  facilitate  their  own  escape,  Nabar- 
aanes  and  Barzaentes  stabbed  Darius,  and  then 
rode  away  with  Bessus,  accompanied  by  six  hun- 
dred horse.  Notwithstanding  the  celerity  of 
Alexander,  the  unhappy  Darius  expired  before 
the  conqueror  beheld  him.**  Darius  was  the 
last  king  of  the  house  of  Hystaspes,  and  the 
tenth  in  succession  to  the  monarchy  of  Cyrus. 
That  he  was  neither  brave  nor  prudent,  his  con- 
duct sufficiently  evinces  ;  but  the  uninterrupted 
chain  of  his  calamities  would  have  prevented 
him  (had  he  been  otherwise  inclined)  from  imi- 
tating the  injustice  and  cmelty  of  too  many  of 
his  predecessors.  *♦ 

In  this  important  stage  of  his  fortune,  Alex-  Alexander 
ander  displayed  tender  sympathy  with  affliction,  fhc^^r- 
warm  esteem  of  fidelity,  and  just  hatred  of  trea-  ^f^. 
son.    He  gave  orders,  that  the  body  of  Darius 

»  Sucb  is  the  simple  narration  of  Axrian.  The  fictions  related  by 
Plutarch  in  Alexand.  &  Curtius,  1.  v.  c  IS.  &  Justin,  1.  xi.  c  15.  are 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  all  of  them  betray  the  desire  to 
contrast  the  exaltation  and  depression  of  the  fortune  of  Darius. 
^  He  was  chained,''  sajis  Curtius,  ^  with  golden  fetters;  but  laid 
in  a  dirty  cart,  covered  with  raw  hides."  Hu  harangue  in  praise  of 
/Alexander  would  be  moral  and  afiectuig,  were  it  not  totally  im. 
probable. 

s^  Arrian  makes  this  judicious  obseryation,  which  proves  the 
futility  of  the  Oriental  traditions  representing  Darius  as  a  monstor 
of  tyranny  and  cruelty.  See  D'Herbelot^  Bibl.  Orientale,  art. 
Darab.  p.  285.  Should  the  fashionable  scq>ticism  of  the  times 
hesitate  between  these  authorities,  the  reader  has  only  to  ask,  what 
Oriental  historian  has  related  the  transactions  of  Darius  witii  the 
fulness  and  accuracy  so  conspicuous  in  Arrian  ? 
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CHAP,  should  be  transported  to  Persia,  and  interred  m 
y"^^"^;  the  royal  mausoleum.  The  children  of  the  de- 
ceased  prince  were  uniformly  treated  with  those 
distinctions  which  belonged  to  their  birth ;  and 
Statira  ^%  his  eldest  daughter,  was  finally  espoused 
by  Alexander.  The  pardon  of  the  Greek  mer- 
cenaries who  were  admitted  into  the  Macedonian 
service,  and  the  honourable  reception  of  Artaba- 
zus  and  his  sons,  well  became  the  character  of  a 
prince,  who  could  decern  and  reward  the  merit  of 
his  enemies.  Alexander  then  pursued  the  mur- 
derers of  Darius  through  the  inhospitable  terri- 
tories of  the  Arii  and  Zarangaei,  and  in  two  days 
accomplished  a  journey  of  six  hundred  furlongs. 
Having  received  the  submission  of  Aomos^  and 
Bactra,  he  passed  the  deep  and  rapid  Oxus,  and 
learned,  on  the  eastern  banks  of  this  river,  that 
Bessus,  who  had  betrayed  his  master,  had  been 
betrayed  in  his  turn  by  Spitamenes.  The  former 
was  surprised  by  the  Macedonians,  and  treated 
with  a  barbarity**  better  merited  by  his  own 
crimes,  then  becoming  the  character  of  Alex- 
ander. 
TheBac-  Spitamenes  succeeded  to  his  ambition  and 
Scythian  danger.  In  pursuit  of  this  daring  rebel,  the  re- 
sentment of  Alexander  hurried  him  through  the 


57  Diodor.  iTiii.  107.    Arrian,  ▼ii.4.    Plutarch  in  Alexand. 

^  We  shall  meet  with  another  place  of  this  name^  between  the 
Suastus  and  the  Indus. 

S9  He  was  stripped  naked,  whipped,  shamefully  mudlated,  &c. 
Arrian  arraigns  those  cruelties,  as  unworthy  of  the  Grecian  charac- 
ter :  but  he  warmly  approves  the  punishing  of  Bessus,  and  the  other 
murderers  of  Darius. 
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vast  but  undescribed**  provinces  of  Aria,  Bac-  chap. 
tria,  Sogdiana,  and  other  less  considerable  divi-  ^^^^ 
sions  of  the  southern  region  of  Tartary,     The  Oi;ifmp. 
more  northern  and  independent  tribes  of  that  SUll'. 
immense  country,  whose  pastoral  life  formed  an  ^  ^-  ^^* 
admirable  preparation  for  war^  ventured  to  take 
arms  against  a  conqueror  who  hovered  on  the 
frontier  of  their  plains,  and  whose  camp  tempted 
them  with  the  prospect  of  a  rich  plunder.     The 
policy  of  Spitamenes  inflamed  their  courage,  and 
animated  their  hopes.     These  rude  nations,  and 
this  obscure  leader,  proved  the  most  dangerous 
enemies  with  whom  Alexander  ever  had  to  con- 
tend.     Sometimes  they  faced  him  in  the  field, 
and  after  obstinately  resisting,   retreated   skil- 
fully.    Though   never  vanquished,   Alexander 
obtained  many  dear-bought  victories.    The  Scy- 
thians on  several  occasions  surprised  his  advanced 
parties  and  interrupted  his  convoys.   The  abrupt- 
ness of  their  attack  was  only  equalled  by  the 
celerity  of  their  retreat ;  their  numbers,  their 
courage,  and  their  stratagems,  all  rendered  them 
formidable.  •*     But  the  enlightened  intrepidity, 

^  The  erroneous  geography  of  the  aDcients  is  laboriously  com- 
pared with  subsequent  discoveries  in  the  learned  work  intitled  £xa- 
men  des  Anciens  Historiens  d' Alexandre;  and  may  be  seen  at  one 
glance,  by  comparing  the  maps,  usually  prefixed  to  Quintus  Curtius, 
with  those  of  D'Anyille. 

^>  In  one  action,  Arrian  tells  ue,  that  only  forty  Macedonian 
horsemen,  and  three  hundred  foot,  escaped.  Arrian,  1.  iv.  Curtius 
mendons  another,  afler  which  it  was  made  death  to  divulge  the 
number  of  the  slain.  Curtius,  1.  vii.  c.  7«  Alexander  was  not  pre- 
sent in  either  of  these  engagements ;  but  in  a  third  battle,  related  by 
Arrian,  the  Macedonians  were  at  first  repelled,  many  of  them 
wounded^  and  the  King  hit  with  an  arrow,  which  broke  the  fibuls^ 
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CHAP,  and  inimitable  disdpUne  of  the  Gredoiaad  Afa* 
^^^-  cedcmians,  finally  prevailed  ov«r  Barbarian  crafl» 
and  desultory  fiiry.     Not  ccmtented  with  repel- 
ling his  enemies,  Alexander  crossed  the  Jaxartes, 
and  defeated  the  Scythiaas"  on  the  ncMrthem 
bank  of  that  riven    This  victory  was  sufficient 
fiwr  his  renown ;  and  the  urgency  of  his  affidrs 
soon  recalled  him  from  an  inho^table  desert. 
Alexander      The  provinces  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
£^t^   Jaxartes  twice  rebelled,  and  twice  were  reduced 
proTiDcei    to  Submission.    The  Barbarians  fighting  singly 

between      ^ 

or  lener  booe  of  his  leg.    The  Blacedoniant,  however,  rallied,  and 
totally  defeated  the  enemy.    Arrian,  1.  iiL  sub  fin. 

^  Before  Alexander  passed  the  Jaxartes,  he  received  an  esiliassy 
probably  ftom  the  Abiam  Scythians.  Their  <maion,  omitted  by  att 
the  Greek  writers,  is  preserved  in  Curtiasy  L  viL  c  8.  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  bold  elevated  style,  in  which  these  Barbarians  di^lay 
their  own  advantages,  and  describe  the  destructive  amlntion  of  tbe 
invader.  In  both  respects,  it  agrees  with  the  admirable  htf 
rangue  of  the  Caledonian  chieftain  Galgactis,  in  Tacitus's  Life  of 
Agricola.  But  the  glowing  sentiments  of  those  independent  and 
high-minded  nations  are  invigorated  by  the  brevity  of  Tadtns,  »md 
woJcened  by  the  diffbstveness  of  Cnrtins.  Both  orations  abound  in 
metaphors.  **  Great  trees/'  say  the  Scythians  to  Alexander,  **  re- 
quire long  time  to  grow;  the  labour  of  a  few  hours  levek  them  widi 
iJie  ground.  Take  care,  least,  in  dimbing  to  the  top^  yon  should 
fall  with  the  branches  which  you  have  seized.  Grasp  Fortune  with 
both  your  hands;  she  is  slippery,  and  cannot  be  confined.  Our 
countrymen  describe  her  without  feet,  with  bands  only,  and  wings. 
Those  to  whom  she  stretches  out  her  hand,  she  allows  not  to  toudi 
her  wings.  Rein  your  prosperity,  that  you  may  the  more  eadly  ma- 
nage it.  Our  poverty  will  be  swifter,  than  your  army  loaded  widi 
spoil.  We  range  the  plain  and  the  forest ;  we  disdain  to  serve,  and 
desire  not  to  command."  The  figurative  style  of  the  Scythians  is 
sufficiently  consonant  to  the  manners  of  barbarous  nations.  See  Prin- 
cipii  di  Scienza  nuova,  voLL  p.  156.  et  seq.  See  likewise  Chap- 
ters fifth  and  sixth  of  the  present  Histoiy.  Le  Clerc,  there- 
fore, speaks  inconsiderately  when,  in  arraigning  the  fidelity  of  Cur- 
tius,  he  says,  "  Scythse  ipsi,  omnium  literarum  irudes,  rhetorico  ca- 
lamistro  inusti,  in  medium  prodeunt."    Judic.  Curt.  p.  326. 
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were  Buccesnvely  subdued ;  their  bravest  troops*,  chap. 
were  gradually  intermixed  in  the  Macedoniaii  P^^"^* 
ranks;    and  Alexander,  thus  continually  rein-  theCas- 
forced  by  new  numbers,  was  enabled  to  overawe  STjax^ 
those  extensive  countries,  by  dividing  his  army  ^* 
into  five  formidable  brigades  commanded  by  cxuL  9*. 
Hephsdstkm,  Ptolemy,  Perdiccas,  Csenus**,  and  -^^•^^^• 
himself.     Near  Gabse,  a  fortress  of  Sogdiana, 
Caenus  attacked  and  defeated  Spitamenes.    The 
Sogdians  and  Bactrians  deserted  their  unfortu** 
nate  general,  and  surrendered  their  arms  to  the 
ccmqueron  The  Massagetse  and  other  Scy  thians^ 
having  plund^ed  the  camp  of  their  allies,  fled 
with  Spitamenes  to  the  desert;  but  being  ap* 
prised,  that  the  Macedonians  prepared  to  pur^ 
sue  them,  they  slew  this  active  and  daring  chie^     « 
whose  courage  deserved  a  better  fate ;  and,  in 
hopes  of  making  their  own  peace,  sent  his  head 
to  the  conqueror. 

After  the  death  of  Spitamenes,  the  enemy  siege  of 
feebly  resisted  Alexander  in  the  open  country :  J^^^ 
but  in  the  provinces  of  Sogdiana  and  Paraetacen^  tress; 
two  important  fortresses,  long  deemed  impr^na*  aliL^. 
ble,  still  bade  defiance  to  the  invaden    Into  Ae  ^  ^'  ^^^* 
former,  Oxyartes  the  Bactrian,  who  headed  the 
rebellion  (for  so  the  Macedonians  tenned  the 
*  brave  defence  of  the  Bactrians),  had  placed  his 
wife  and  children.   The  rock  was  steep,  rugged, 
almost  inaccessible,  and  provided  wit^  com  for 
m  long  siege.    The  deep  snow,  by  which  it  was 
surrounded,  increased  the  difficulty  of  assaulting 

^^  Artabazus,  die  faithful  attendant  of  Daitus,  and  afterwards  the 
friend  of  Alexander,  was  joined  in  the  command  with  Csnus.  Arrian. 
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CHAP,  ity  and  supplied  the  garrison  with  waten    Alex^ 
^^^Illi'  ander,  having  summoned  the  Bactrians  to  sur- 
render,  was  asked  in  derision.  Whether  he  had 
furnished  himself  with  winged  soldiers?  This 
insolence  piqued  his  pride ;  and  he  determined 
to  make  himsdf  master  of  the  place,  with  what- 
ever difficulties  and  dangers  his  undertaking 
might  be  attended.    This  resolution  was  conso- 
nant to  his  characten     His  success  in  arms, 
owing  to  the  resources  of  his  active  and  compre- 
b^isive  mind,  sometimes  encouraged  him  to  en- 
terprises, neither  justified  by  necessaty,  nor  war- 
ranted by  prudence.    Fond  of  war,  not  only  as 
an  instrument  of  ambition,  but  as  an  art  in  which 
he  gloried  to  excel,  he  began  to  regard  the  means 
as  more  valuable  than  the  end,  and  sacrificed 
the  lives  of  his  men  to  military  experiments  alike 
hazardous  and  useless :  yet,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, sound  policy  seems  to  have  directed  his 
measures.     Having  determined  soon  to  depart 
from  those  provinces,  he  might  judge  it  impru- 
dent to  leave  an  enemy  behind ;  it  might  seem 
necessary  to  destroy  Uie  seeds  of  future  rebel- 
lion i  and,  by  exploits  unexampled  and  almost 
incredible,  to  impress  such  terror  of  his  name,  as 
would  astonish  and  overawe  his  most  distant  and 
warlike  dependencies, 
wiuchii         Alexander  carefidly  examined  the  Sogdiaa 
^S-*^  "  fortress,  and  proposed  a  reward  of  twelve  ^talents 
wSaS       ^  *^®  "^^  ^^^  should  first  mount  the  top  of  the 

^  Above  £3000,  equal  hi  value  to  near  i'sOjOOO  in  the  present 
age. 
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rock  on  which  it  was  situated.    The  second  and  cttAR 
third  were  to  be  proportionably  rewarded,  and  ^""^^"^ 
even  the  last  of  ten  was  to  be  gratified  with  the  iDgemout 
sum  of  three  hundred  darics.    The  hopes  of  this  ing,  *^ 
recompence,  which,  in  the  conception  of  the 
Greeks  and  Macedonians,  was  equally  honounu 
ble  apd  lucrative,  stimulated  the  love  of  adven- 
ture, so  conspicuous  in  both   nations.    Three 
hundred  men,  carefully  selected  from  the  whole 
army,  were  furnished  with  ropes  made  of  the 
strongest  flax,  and  with  iron  pins  used  in  pitch-*^ 
ing  tents*    They  were  likewise  provided  with 
small  pieces  of  linen,  which,  being  joined  to* 
gether,  might  serve  as  a  signal.  Thus  equipped, 
they  proceeded  at  the  close  of  evening  towards 
the  most  abrupt  side  of  the  rock,  and  therefore 
^e  most  likely  to  be  unguarded.     By  driving 
the  iron  pins  into  congealed  snow,   and  then 
fastening  to  them  the  ropes,  they  gradually 
hoisted  themselves  up  the  mountain.    In  this 
extraordinary  enterprise,  thirty  men  perished, 
whose  bodies  were  so  profoundly  buried  in  the 
snow,  that,  notwithstanding  the  most  diligent 
search,  they  could  never  afterwards  be  recovered^ 
By  this  simple  contrivance,  those  daring  adven* 
turers  gained  the  summit  of  the  rock,  which 
overlooked  the  fortress  j  and  waving  their  signal 
in  the  morning,  were  discovered  by  Alexander. 
At  this  joyous  sight,  he  summoned  the  besieged 
to  surrender  to  his  winged  soldiers.    The  Bar* 
barians  beheld  and  trembled ;  terror  multiplied 
the  number  of  their  enemies,  and  represented 
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CHAP,  thraa  38  completely  armed  ;  Aleunder  was  in* 
^^F^  vited  to  take  possession  of  the  fortress*  ® 
AkxM-         This  obscure  and  even  nameless  castle  contained 
^S^    Roxana»  daughter  of  Oxyartes^  and  deemed^  next 
^ttncnt  to  the  spouse  of  Darius,  die  greatest  beauty  in  the 
East*    Alexander  admired  her  form  and  her  ac* 
complishments ;  but  even  in  the  fervour  of  youth, 
and  the  intoxicaticm  of  prosperity,  his  generous 
mind  disdained  the  cruel  rights  of  a  cmiqueror, 
as  justified  by  the  maxims  imd  example  of  his  age 
and  country.     With  a  moderation  and  self-corn* 
mand,  worthy  the  scholar  of  Aristotle,  he  declined 
the  embraces  of  his  captive,  till  his  condescend- 
ing afiection  raised  her  to  the  throne,  choosing 
rather  to  ofiend  the  prejudices  of  the  Macedo- 
nians, than  to  transgress  the  laws  of  humanity.* 
The  for-        In  Bactria,  Alexander  learned  that  the  Parss- 
Chon^cf  '^'^^^  ^^^®  ^^  arms,  and  that  many  of  his  most 
sunrenden.  donirerous  enemies  had  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
ex&Ts!     fortress  or  rock  of  Chorienes.    Upon  this  intdli- 
A.  c.  097.  gence,  he  hastened  to  the  Parstac^i^  hills*  The 
height  of  tlie  rock,  which  was  every  where  steep 
and  craggy,  he  found  to  be  nearly  three  miles, 
and  its  circumference  above  seven.    It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  at  such  dis- 
tance from  the  base  as  placed  the  garrison  bq^Hid 
the  reach  of  missile  weapons.    Alexander  gave 
orders  that  the  fir  trees,  of  extraordinary  height, 
which  surrounded  the  mountain,  should  be  cut 
down,  and  formed  into  ladders,  by  means  of  which, 

*  Arnmi)  p.91.  et  aeq.  •  Id.  ibid. 
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his  men  descending  the  ditch»  drove  huge  piles  chap. 
into  the  bottom.  These,  being  placed  at  proper  ?^^^ 
distances,  were  covered  with  hurdles  of  osier  con«*. 
solidated  with  earth.  In  this  occupation  his  whole  . 
army  were  employed  by  turns,  night  and  day. 
The  Barbarians  at  first  derided  this  seemingly 
useless  labour.  But  their  insults  were  soon  an** 
swered  by  Macedonian  arrows.  By  thes^  and 
other  missile  weapons,  the  Macedonians,  who 
were  carefully  protected  by  their  coverings,  so 
much  annoyed  the  besieged,  that  the  latter  be- 
came demons  to  capitulate.  For  this  purpose^ 
Chorienes,  from  whom  the  place  derived  its 
name,  desired  to  converse  with  Oxyartes  the 
Bactrian,  who,  since  the  taking  of  his  wife  and 
children,  had  submitted  to  Alexander.  His  re- 
quest being  granted,  Oxyartes  strongly  exhorted 
him  to  surrender  his  fortress  and  himself,  assuring 
him  of  Alexander's  goodness,  of  which  his  own 
treatment  furnished  an  eminent  example,  and  de- 
claring that  no  place  was  impregnable  to  sudi 
troops  and  such  a  general.  Choriaies  prudently 
followed  this  advice ;  and,  by  his  speedy  submis^ 
sion,  not  only  obtained  pardon,  but  gained  the 
firiendsfaip  of  Alexander,  who  again  entrusted  him 
with  the  command  of  his  fortress,  aotd  the  govern- 
ment of  his  province^  The  vast  magazines  <^ 
com,  meaty  and  wine,  collected  by  the  Paneta- 
ceni  for  a  long  siege,  afibrded  a  seaaonable  supply 
to  the  Macedonian  sumy,  especially  duiing  the 
severity  of  winter,  in  a  country  covered  with 
snow  maffly  feet  deep%  ^ 

^7  ArrkiD»  p.  9S. 
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C  tt  A  P.  By  «uch  memorable  achievements,  Alexander 
?^^^*  subdued  the  nations  between  the  Caspian  sea,  the 
The  Yir.  river  Jaxartes,  and  the  lofty  chain  of  mountuns^ 
S^V  ^^^^  supply  the  sources  of  the  Indus  and  the 
Aiexancfer  Ganges.  In  the  conduct  of  this  remote  and  dan* 
l^dm^  gerous  warfare,  the  great  abilities  of  the  general 
'**^^  were  conspicuously  distinguished.  His  example 
taught  the  troops  to  despise  hunger,  fatigue,  cold, 
and  danger :  neither  rugged  mountains,  nor  deep 
and  rapid  rivers,  nor  wounds,  nor  sickness,  could 
interrupt  his  progress,  or  abate  his  activity ;  his 
courage  exposed  him  to  difficulties,  from  which 
hewas  extricated  by  neweflforts  of  courage,  which, 
in  any  other  commander,  would  have  passed  for 
temerity.  Amidst  the  hardships  of  a  military  life, 
obstinate  sieges,  bloody  battles,  and  dear-bought 
victories,  he  still  respected  the  rights  of  mankind, 
and  practised  the  mild  virtues  of  humanity.  The 
conquered  nations  enjoyed  their  ancient  laws  and 
privileges;  the  rigoursof  despotism  were  softened; 
arts  and  industry  encouraged ;  and  the  proudest 
Macedonian  governors  compelled,  by  the  autho- 
rity and  example  of  Alexander,  to  observe  the 
rules  of  justice  towards  their  meanest  •^subjects. 
To  bridle  the  fierce  inhabitants  of  the  Scythian 
plains,  he  founded  cities,  and  established  colonies 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Oxus ;  and 
those  destructive  campaigns,  usually  ascnbed  to 
his  restless  activity  and  blind  ambition,  appeared 
to  the  discernment  of  this  extraordinary  man,  not 
only  essential  to  the  security  of  the  conquests 
which  he  had  already  made,  but  necessary  pre- 

^  Plutarch,  Arrian,  k  Curtiu5,  passim. 
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parations  for  more  remote  and  splendid  expedi*  C  H  A.P. 
tions  which  he  still  purposed  to  undertake ;  and  v  ^ 

which,  as  will  appear  in  the  succeeding  chapter^ 
he  performed  with  singular  boldness  and  unex-* 
ampled  success. 

During  the  three  first  years  that  the  invincible  Commo*  ' 
heroism  of  Alexander  triumphed  in  the  East,  the  ^^^ 
firm  vigilance  of  Antipater  repressed  rebellion  in  /^^^^^ 
Greece.   But  the  attention  of  that  general  being  Oipop. 
diverted  by  a  revolt  in  Thrace,  from  the  a£^drs  S^cfisa 
of  the  southern  provinces,  the  Lacedaemonians, 
instigated  by  die  warlike  ambition  of  their  King 
Agis,  ventured  to  exert  that  hostility  against 
Macedon  which  they  had  long  felt  and  expressed. 
Reinforced  by  some  communities  of  the  Pelo-^ 
ponnesus,  whicli  imprudently  listened  to  their 
counsels,  the  allied  army  amounted  to  twenty- 
two  thousand  men.     Antipater,  having  checked 
the  insurrection  in  Thrace,  hastened  into  th^ 
Grecian  peninsula  with  a  superior  force,  and  de- 
feated the  confederates  in  a  battle,  which  proved 
fatal  to  King  Agis,  and  three  thousand  Pelo- 
ponnesian  troops.   The  vanquished  were  allowed 
to  send  ambassadors  to  implore  the  clemency  of 
Alexander.     From  this  generous  prince,  the  re- 
bellious republics  received  promise  of  pardon,  on 
condition  that  they  punished  with  due  severity 
the  authors  of  an  unprovoked  and  ill-judged  re« 
volt-* 

From  this  period,  till  the  death  of  Alexander^  Tranooil. 
Greece  enjoyed,  above  eight  years,  an  unusual  ^^^^ 

^  Diodorus^  L  xrii.  p.  5J7.    Curtius,  i,?L  c.  1, 
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CHAP,  d^ee  of  trahquillitj  and  happiness.    The  su9- 
^^"^^"V  picious  and  severe  temper  of  Antipater  was  re- 
dnring  the  Strained  by  the  commands  of  his  master,  who, 
*^JJ*^jp°*  provided  the  several  republics  sent  him  their  ap- 
Aiexan-     pointed  contingents  of  men  to  reinforce  his  ar- 
*'**''  teies,  was  unwilling  to  exact  from  them  any  far- 
ther  mark  of  submission.     Under  the  protection 
of  this  indulgent  sovereign,  to  the  glory  of  whose 
conquests  th^  were  associated,  the  Greeks  still 
preserved  the  forms,  and  displayed  the  image, 
of  that  free  constitution  of  government,  whos^ 
q^irit  had  animated  their  ancestors. 
Q^g^^       While  Alexander  pursued  the  murderers  of 
^^  ^y  Darius,  Athens  was  crowded  with  spectators  from 
and  de-      the  neighbouring  republics,  to  behold  a  long pre- 
^^^^  pared  intellectual  conflict  between  ^schinesand 
thenei.      Dcmosthenes,  whose  rivalship  in  power  and  fame 
cxu.  5.       had  for  many  years  divided  the  affections  of  their 
^  ^'  ^'^  countrymen.     In  consequence  of  a  decree  pro- 
posed by  Ctesiphon,  we  have  seen  Demosthenes 
honoured  with  a  golden  crown,  as  the  reward  of 
his  political  merit.    His  adversary  had,  even  be- 
fore the  death  of  Philip^  denounced  the  author 
of  this  decree  as  a  violator  of  the  laws  of  his 
country.     1.   Because  he  had  decreed  public 
honours  to  a  man  actually  entrusted  with  the 
public  money,  and  who  had  not  yet  passed  his 
accounts.    S.  Because,  contrary  to  law,  he  had 
advised  that  the  crown  conferred  on  Demos- 
thenes should  be  proclaimed  in  the  theatre. 
S.  Because  the  boasted  services  of  Demosthenes 
had  ended  in  public  disgrace  and  ruin ;  and  that, 
instead  of  being  rewarded  with  a  crown,  he  ought 
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to  be  punished  as  a  traitor.  Various  drcum-  chap. 
stances,  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  explain,  XXXVUL 
retarded  the  hearing  of  this  important  cause,  till 
the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander.  The 
triumph  of  the  Macedonians  seemed  to  promise 
every  advantage  to  ^schines,  who  had  long  been 
the  partisan  of  Philip,  and  of  his  magnanimous 
son ;  and  who,  by  a  stroke  aimed  at  Ctesiphon, 
meant  chiefly  to  wound  Demosthenes,  the  avowed 
enemy  of  both. 

In  the  oration  of  iEschines,  we  find  the  united  JEMhines 
powers  of  reason  and  argument  combined  with  ^^** 
the  most  splendid  eloquence.  Yet  the  persuasive  ^""^^ 
vehemence  of  Demosthenes  prevailed  in  the  con- 
test  The  unexampled  exertions  ^,  by  which  be 
obtained  this  victory,  will  be  admired  to  the  latest 
ages  of  the  world.  To  what  an  exalted  pitch  of 
^thusiasm  must  the  orator  have  raised  himself 
and  his  audience,  when,  to  justify  his  adviuag 
the  fatal  battle  of  ChaeronsBa,  he  exclaimed, 
«•  No,  ray  feliow-citizens,  you  have  not  erred ; 
No ;  I  swear  it  by  the  manes  of  those  heroes  who 
fbught  in  the  same  cause  at  Marathon  and 
Platsea.''  What  sublime  art  was  required  to  ar. 
rive,  by  just  degrees,  at  this  loAy  or  rather  gi* 
gantic  sentiment,  which,  in  any  other  light  than 
the  inimitable  blaze  of  eloquence  with  which  it 
was  siuTounded,  would  appear  altogether  extra- 
vagant. 

The  orator  not  only  justified  Ctesiphon  and  Oenero- 
himself,  but  procured  the  banishment  of  his  ad-  ^m^e^ 

aei. 
^  3ee  th«  Drat  de  Coroo.  throughout. 
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CHAP,  venaiy,  as  tiie  author  of  a  malignant  and  oalum* 
T~^"7  nious  accusation.  Honourable  as  this  triumph 
was,  Demosthenes  derived  more  solid  glory  from 
the  generous  treatment  of  his  vanquished  rival, 
Before  iCschines  set  sail,  he  carried  to  him  a 
purse  of  money,  which  he  kindly  compelled  him 
to  accept ;  a  generosity  which  made  the  banished 
man  feel  severely  the  weight  of  his  punishment, 
and  aflfectingly  observe,  <<  How  deeply  must  I 
regret  the  loss  of  a  country,  in  which  en^nies 
are  more  generous  than  friends  elsewhere!" 
^schines  retired  to  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  and  in* 
fltituted  a  school  of  eloquence,  which  jSourished 
several  centuries.  It  is  recorded,  that  having 
read  to  his  scholars  the  oration  which  occasioned 
his  banishment,  it  was  received  with  extraordi* 
nary  applause.  But  when  this  applause  was  re- 
doubled on  his  reading  the  answer  dT  Demos* 
thenes,  he  was  so  far  from  testifying  envy,  that 
he  exclaimed  to  his  audience,  <<  What  would 
have  been  your  admiration,  had  you  heard  the 
orator  himself!** 
Hk  death.  Demostheues  survived  Alexander,  whose  mag* 
cJ^3',  nanimity  disdained  to  punish  an  enemy  whom  he 
A.  c.  529.  scarcely  regarded  as  dangerous.  But  thi?  illus- 
trious Athenian  patriot  fell  a  prey  to  the  more 
suspicious  policy  of  Antipaten  At  the  desire  of 
that  prince,  he  was  banished  Ath^s,  and  being 
pursued  by  Macedonian  assassins  to  the  little 
island  of  Calauria,  he  ended  his  life  by  poison.  ^ 
The  fen*  It  may  be  thought,  that  the  conqueror  of  the 
the  AAe.  Persian  empire  would  have  little  leisure,  or  incli- 

7*  Plut.  in  Demosthen.  &  Lucian.  Demosthen.  Encom. 
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nation,  to  attend  to  a  personal  altercation  be-  chap. 
tween  two  Athenian  orators ;  and  that  neither  ^^]J[^* 
the  impeachment  nor  the  defence  of  Demosthenes  nians  in 
could  affect  his  pride  or  his  interest.   It  deserves  doSo^ 
to  be  considered,  however,  that  this  orator  was  ^"J^/*^ 
the  inveterate,  and  long  the  successful,  opponent  to  the  mc- 
of  the  greatness  of  his  famUy ;  and,  in  the  be-  ^^^""^ 
ginning  of  his  own  reign,  had  attempted,  with  der. 
more  courage,  indeed,  than  prudence,  to  overturn 
the  yet  unconsolidated  pillar  of  his  fortune.  But 
whatever  indifference  Alexander,  who  was  care- 
fully informed  of  the  transactions  of  Greece, 
might  testify  amidst  the  honours  of  Demosthenes, 
it  cannot  be  believed  that  he  heard  with  total 
unconcern  the  sentence  of  the  Athenian  people '; 
a  sentence  which  reversed  the  decision  of  fortune^ 
and  arraigned  the  cruel  and  melancholy  triumph 
of  Philip  over  the  liberties  of  Greece.     That  he 
never  resented  the  indignity,  is  a  proof  of  his 
moderation  ;  and  that  the  Athenians  could  ven- 
ture on  a  measure  so  offensive,  is  a  proof  of  the 
freedom  and  security  which  they  enjoyed  under 
the  Macedonian  government. 

Deprived  indeed  of  the  honour,  but  also  de-  state  of 
livered fromthecares,of independentsovereignty,  Slrfn^thc 
and  undisturbed  by  those  continual  and  oft^n  Jj^^*^ 
bloody  dissensions,  which  deform  the  annals  of  reign  of 
their  tumultuous  liberty,  the  Greeks  indulged  ^*"*' 
their  natural  propensity  to  the  social  embellish- 
ments of  life ;  a  propensity  by  which  they  were 
honourably  distinguished  above  all  other  nations 
of  antiquity.  Their  innumerable  shows,  festivals, 
and  dramatic  entertainments,  were  elxhibited  with 

VOL.  IV.  z 
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CHAP,  mcfe  pomp  than  at  any  fonner  perunU  The 
V  ^  ^  i  schools  of  philosophers  and  rhetoricians  were  fre- 
quented by  all  descriptions  of  men.  Painting  and 
statuary  were  cultivated  with  equal  ardour  and 
success*  Many  improvements  were  made  in  the 
sciences ;  and,  as  will  appear  more  fully  here- 
after^  the  Greeks,  and  the  Athenians  in  particu- 
lar, still  rivalled  the  taste  and  genius,  though  not 
the  spirit  and  virtue,  of  their  ancestors.  Yet  even 
in  this  degenerate  state,  when  patriotism  and  true 
valour  were  extinct,  and  those  vanquished  repub- 
licans had  neither  liberties  to  love,  nor  country 
to  defend,  their  martial  honours  were  revived  and 
brightened  by  an  association  with  the  renown  of 
their  conqueror.  Under  Alexander,  their  ex- 
ploits, thou^  directed  to  very  different  purposes, 
equalled,  perhaps  excelled,  the  boasted  trophies 
of  Marathon  and  Platasa.  By  a  singularity  pe- 
culiar to  their  fortune,  the  asra  of  their  political 
disgrace  coincides  with  the  most  splendid  period 
of  their  military  glory.  Alexander  was  himself 
a  Greek ;  his  kingdom  had  been  founded  by  a 
Grecian  colony ;  and,  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of 
that  nation,  he  undertook  and  accomplished  the 
most  extraordinary  enterprises  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 

AleMtnder^s  Indian  Expeditum.  —  Route  pursued  by  the 
Army.  —  Aamos  taken.  —  Nysa  and  Mount  Meros.  — 
Alexander  passes  the  Indus  and  Hifdaspes.  — *  Defeats 
Porus.  —  Founds  Niccea  and  Bucephalia.  --^Passes  the 
Acednes  and  Hydraotes.  —  Sangala  taken.  —  Eastern 
Boundanf  of  Alexander's  Conquests.  —  He  sails  dmnn 
the  Htfdaspes.  —  Takes  the  MaUian  fortress.  —  His 
march  through  the  Gedrosian  Desert.  —  Voyage  ofNe^ 
arckus.-^  Alexander  irnproves  the  internal  State  of  hie 
Conqtiests. — Incorporates  the  Barbarian  Levies  with 
the  Greeks  and  Macedonians.  —  Intermarriages  of  the 
Europeans  and  Asiatics.  —  Artifices  to  prevent  Alexan^ 
der^s  Return  to  Babylon.  -*  His  Deaths  and  Character^ 
—  Division  of  his  Conquests.  —  Subsequent  History  of 
Egypt  and  Syria.  —  The  Western  Division  of  Alexan^ 
dev^s  Empire  conquered  by  the  Romans.  —  State  of 
Greece  after  the  Age  of  Alexqnder. 

Bt  just  views  of  policy,  rather  than  the  madness  chap. 
of  ambition,  Alexander  was  carried  to  the  rugged  v^PJS 
banks  of  the  Oxus  and  the  laxartes.  The  fierce  Alexander 
nations  of  those  inhospitable  regions  had,  in  an-  JS^*^^ 
cient  times,  repeatedly  over-run  the  more  wealthy  Indian  ex- 
and  more  civilized  provinces  of  Asia.    Without  ^mpT* 
diffiising  through  the  Scythian  plains  the  terror  J*'^  ^^ 
of  hisname,  the  conqueror  could  not  havesecurely 
enjoyed  the  splendour  of  Susa  and  Babylon ;  nor 
without  the  assistance  of  numerous  and  warlike 
levies,  raised  in  those  barbarous  countries,  could 
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CHAP  he  have  prudently  undertaken  his  Indian  expedi- 
XXXIX.  ^j^^^^  YoT  this  remote  and  dangerous  enterprise, 
he  prepared  early  in  the  spring ;  Am3mtas  being 
appointed  governor  of  Bactria,  and  entrusted  with 
a  sufficient  strength  to  overawe  the  surrounding 
provinces. 
Traverses  With  all  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  Alexander 
hastened  southwards,  and  in  ten  days*  march  tra- 
versed Ihe  Paropamisus,  a  link  of  that  immense 
chain  of  mountains,  reaching  from  the  coast  of 
CiUcia  to  the  sea  of  China.  This  southern  belt, 
distingubhed  in  different  portions  of  its  length  by 
the  various  names  of  Taurus,  Paropamisus,  Imaus, 
and  Edmodus,  the  Greeks  confounded '  with  the 
northern  chain,  of  which  Scythian  Caucasus  is  a 
part,  and  whose  remote  branches  extend  from  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  to  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Tartary.  Such  is  the  strong  frame  which  supports 
the  ponderous  mass  of  Asia* '  The  intermediate 
8pace»  especially  towards  the  central  country  of 
Bucharia,  is  far  more  elevated  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  ancient  continent  ^ ;  and  the  tower- 
ing heights  of  Paropamisus  had  hitherto  defended 
(if  we  except  the  obscure  expedition  of  Darius) 
the  feeble  mi^esty  c£  India  against  the  ravagers 
of  the  earth.    The  difficulties  of  this  celebrated 

*  The  errors  of  Diodonis,  1.  xviL  p.  553.  and  of  Curtius,  I.  yiu 
•c  ill.  are  ayoided  by  Arrian,  1.  v.  p.  109.  and  by  Strabo,  I.  xyj 
p.  794.    See  also  Arrian.  Indie  c  9. 

*  llial  it,  the  Aria  known  to  the  andents;  for,  1^  barom^trieal 
(>b8erTationt,  many  parts  of  Chinese  Tartary  are  l5/xk)  feet  above 
ihe  Yellow  sea ;  and  the  highlands  there  are  fiv  more  elevated  than 
lliose  of  Budiaria.  Cohf.  Pallas  Act.  BetropoL  an*  1777.  Stauntoo's 
China,  voKii.  p.  906.    Kirwan*8  Geological  Bssays,  p.  96.  et  seq. 
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journey  have,  perhaps,  been  rather  exaggerated  chap. 
than  described,  by  the  historians  of  Alexander.  .  _  .> 
Yet  our  indulgence  may  pardon  the  fanciful '  ex- 
pressions of  antiquity,  when  we  read  in  the  work 
of  a  modem  writer  of  acknowledged  veracity, 
**  Those  mountains  are  covered  with  ice ;  the  cold 
which  I  suffered  was  extreme ;  the  country  pre- 
sents a  melancholy  image  of  death  and  horror/'  ^ 

But  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country  was  not  Difficulty 
the  only  difficulty  with  which  the  Macedonians  traSorin. 
had  to  struggle.     The  northern  regions  of  India  ^  ^^^ 
were  inhabited  in  ancient,  as  they  are  stiU  in 
modern  times,  by  men  of  superior  strength  and 
courage^;  and  the  vigorous  resisytance  made  by 
the  natives  of  those  parts,  rendered  it  as  difficult 
for  Alexander  to  penetrate  into  the  Indian  penin- 
sula by  land,  as  it  has  always  been  found  easy  by 
the  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  to  invade  and 
subdue  the  unwarlike  inhabitants  of  its  coasts. 

The  experienced  leader  seems  to  have  con-  Route 
ducted  his  army  by  the  route  of  Cahdafaar,  well  ^y^^. 
known  to  the  caravans  of  Agra  and  Ispahan,  ander.. 
Having  reached  the  banks  of  the  Cophenes,  he 
divided  his  forces ;   the  greater  part  he  retained 
under  his  immediate  command ;   the  remainder 
were  detached,  imder  Hephaestion  and  Perdiccas, 
to  clear  the  road  to  the  Indus,  and  to  make  all 
necessary  preparations  for  crossing  that  river. 
After  many  severe  conflicts,   he  subdued  the 
Aspii,  Thryrsei,  Arasaci,  and  Assaceni ;  scoured 

*  CortiuSy  L  vii.  c  3. 

>  See  ^  Le  Voyage  du  Pere  DedderL"    It  was  perfoiTned  in  the 
year  1715.    Lettres  Edifiantes,  xv.  185. 
«  Anriao^  p.  97.  et  seq. 
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CHAP,  the  banks  of  the  Choas  and  Cophenes ;  expelled 
xxxix,^  ^^  Barbarians  from  their  fastnesses ;  and  drove 
them  towards  their  northern  mountains^  which 
supply  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Indus. 
Aornof  Nfear  the  western  margin  of  the  latter,  one 

^®°*  place,  defended  by  the  Baziri  \  still  defied  his  as- 
saults. This  place,  called  by  the  Greeks  Aomos^ 
afforded  refuge  not  only  to  the  Baziri,  but  to  the 
most  warlike  <^  their  neighbours,  after  their  other 
strong-holds  had  surrendered.  From  its  descrip- 
tion, it  appears  to  have  been  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  a  long  and  vigorous  defence. 
Mount  Aomos  was  two  hundred  furlongs  in  cir- 
cuit ;  eleven  in  height,  where  lowest ;  accessible 
by  only  one  dangerous  path  cut  in  the  rock  by 
art ;  containing,  near  the  top,  a  plentiftil  spring 
of  water,  a  thick  and  lofty  wood,  tc^ther  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  arable  land  to  employ  the 
labour  of  a  thousand  men.  An  emulation  of  glory 
prompted  Alexander  to  make  himself  master  of 
a  place,  which  fable  described  as  impregnable  to 
the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity.  ^    By  the  volun- 


«  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  descendants  of  Alexander's  fol- 
lowers have  been  recognised  in  Bijore,  the  country  of  the  Basiri. 
Sereral  oriental  writers,  particularly  the  author  of  the  Ayin  Acbarec^ 
naintain  this  fact;  the  bare  report  of  which  argues  a  perfect  coDiic- 
Uon  in  the  minds  of  the  nadves,  that  Alexander  sutgected  Bijbre,  and 
transferred  his  conquests  to  his  countrymen.  Rennell's  Memoir,  ad 
edition,  p.  169. 

s  Arrian,  p.  98.  who  supplies  the  particulars  in  the  text,  says,  that 
he  knows  not  whether  it  was  the  Grecian,  Tyrian,  or  Egyptian  Her- 
cules, who  laid  siege  unsuccessfully  to  Aomos.  He  doubts  whether 
any  of  them  ever  penetrated  to  India ;  adding,  that  the  name  of  Het- 
cules  appears  to  him  to  have  been  employed,  on  this  occasion,  as  on 
many  others^  ^  m  wof/wnv  rw  Aoyov,**  **  as  an  ostentatioui  fidwo.*^ 
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tary  assistance  and  direction  of  some  neighbour-  chap. 
ing  tribes,  hostile  to  the  Baziri,  Ptolemy  ascended  ^^^ 
part  of  the  rock  unperceived ;  Alexander,  with 
his  usual  diligence,  raised  a  mount,  erected  his 
engines,  and  prepared  to  annoy  the  enemy*  But, 
before  he  had  an  opportunity  to  employ  the  re- 
sources of  his  genius,  by  which  he  had  taken 
places  still  stronger  than  Aomos,  the  garrison 
sent  a  herald,  under  pretence  of  surrendering  on 
terms,  but  in  reality  with  a  view  to  protract  ne- 
gociation 'during  the  whole  day,  and  at  night  to 
effect  their  escape.  Alexander,  who  suspected 
this  intention,  met  their  art  with  similar  address. 
Patiently  waiting  till  the  Indians  descended  the 
mountain,  he  took  possession  of  the  strong-hold 
which  they  had  abandoned,  having  previously 
posted  a  proper  detachment  to  intercept  the  fu- 
gitives, and  punish  tlieir  perfidy. 

The  Macedonians  proceeded  southward  from  Alexander 
Aomos,  into  the  country  between  the  Cophenes  SJS^wid^ 
and  the  Indus.    In  this  fertile  district^  the  army.  Mount 
as  it  advanced  towards  Mount  Meros  and  the 
celebrated  Nysa,  was  met  by  a  deputation  from 
the  citizens  of  that  place,  which  (could  we  believe 
historic  flattery)  had  been  founded  in  the  heroic 
or  rather  in  the  fabulous  ages,  by  a  Grecian 
colony  under  Bacchus^  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  his  conquests.  These  wandering  Gr^eAr^,  might 
we  indulge  for  a  moment  the  supposition  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Nysa  were  really  entitled  to 
that  name,  appear  in  this  Indian  soil  to  have  de- 
generated from  the  courage,  while  they  preserved 

*  Arrian  Indie  c«  l. 
z  4 
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CHAP,  the  policy,  the  eloquence,  and  the  artifices,  of 
3cxxix^  jjj^jj,  European  brethren.  Being  immediatdy. 
conducted  to  Alexander,  who  had  just  sat  down 
in  his  tent,  covered  with  sweat  and  dust,  and 
still  armed  with  his  casque  and  lance,  they  testi- 
fied great  horror  at  his  aspect,  and  threw  them- 
selves prostrate  on  the  ground.  The  King  having, 
raised  them  from  this  humiliating  posture,  and 
addressed  them  with  his  usual  condescension, 
they  recovered  sufficient  boldness  to  entreat  him 
to  spare  their  country  and  their  liberties,  for  the 
sake  of  Bacchus  their  founder.  In  proof  of  this 
all^^ation,  they  insisted  on  the  name  Nysa, 
derived  from  the  nurse  ^  of  Bacchus,  and  on  the 
abundance,  not  only  of  vines  and  laurel,  but  of 
ivy,  which  grew  in  their  territory,  and  in  no  other 
part  of  India.  Alexander,  willing  to  admit  a 
pretension,  which  might  attest  to  succeeding 
ages  that  he  had  carried  his  conquests  still  farther 
than   Bacchus  ^  readily  granted  their  request. 

7  The  respect  shewn  by  die  Greeks  to  their  nurses  is  well  known, 
and  IS  attested  by  the  tn^adians.  In  this  reqpect,  the  modem 
Greeks  still  imitate  their  ancestors.  The  word  employed  to  signify 
a  nurse,  properly  denotes  ^  a  second  mother.**  See  Monsieur  Guy's 
Voyage  Litteraire  de  la  Grece,  Lettre  y. 

*  Eratosthenes  the  Cyrenian«  and  many  other  ancient  writen, 
asserted,  that  the  fictions  concerning  Bacchus*s  ezpedidon  to  the 
East,  were  invented  by  the  flatterers  of  Alexander.  But  Strabo  justly 
observe*  that  the  belief  of  that  expedition  long  preceded  the  age  of 
the  son  of  Philq>.  To  justify  this  observation,  he  cites  the  verses  •£ 
Sophocles  and  Euripides.  The  hitter  of  these  poets,  in  the  prologue 
to  bis  Baccka,  introduces  Bacchus,  saying,  that  he  had*  come  to 
Thebef ,  and  adorned  with  Tines  the  temple  of  Semele. 

Anmr  Z§  Av9«r  ras  woXvxpwttr  ^Mif 

^pvywf  Tf  Tl*pcv9  ^'  ijlKtotKrrrotn  wAoxaj, 

B«ucrpva  Tf  rtixij  tijf  tc  Surxci^K  j(fio¥a 

Niftwi',  cvcAtfwr  Afa€iw  r*  cv9cufioF« 
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Having  understood  that  Nysa  was  governed  by  chap. 
an  aristocracy,  he  demanded,  as  hostages,  an  hun-  ?"^^'. 
dred  of  their  principal  citizens,  and  three  hundred 
of  their  cavalry.  This,  demand  excited  the  smile 
of  Acuphis,  who  headed  the  embassy.  Alexander 
desired  him  to  interpret  his  smile.  He  replied, 
"  O  king !  you  are  welcome  to  three  hundred  of 
our  horsemen,  and  more,  should  you  require 
them.  But  can  you  believe  it  possible  that  any 
city  should  long  continue  safe,  after  losing  an 
hundred  of  its  most  virtuous  citizens  ?  Instead 
of  one  hundred  of  the  best,  should  you  be  con- 
tented  with  two  hundred  of  the  worst,  men  in 


Amoy  Tf  wumy,  ^  wop  &A/«vpay  &Xa 

KciTflu^  ftefcurof  EXkti&'i  BapSapMS  dr*  ofutv 

nxiTpfU  cxouvra  kaXXarvpyurovs  voAcii. 
**  Leaving  the  golden  fields  of  the  Ljdians,  the  sun-beat  plains  of 
Phrygia  and  Persia,  the  Bactrian  fortresses,  and  the  wintry  storms 
of  the  Medes — haying  over-run  happy  Arabia,  and  the  maritime 
provinces  of  Asia,  crowned  with  fair  turretted  cities,  inhabited  by 
mingled  Greeks  and  Barbarians.**  Sophocles  mentions  Nyssa  in 
particular,  Bporom  «\cii^  Ntwvflv.  VideStrabo,  l.xv.  p.  687.  Not- 
withstanding such  respectable  authorities  for  the  vulgar  tradition 
both  Strabo  and  Arrian  treat  the  expedition  of  Bacchus  to  India 
as  a  fable ;  the  geographer  on  the  following  grounds :  l.  Because 
the  relations  of  authors  on  this  sulject  are  totally  inconsistent. 
2.  Because  many  of  the  writers  who  accompanied  Alexander  are  alto- 
gether nlent  concerning  this  matter.  3.  Because  the  intermediate 
countries,  between  Greece  and  India,  possess  no  monuments  of  this 
pretended  ei4>edition«  Strabo,  p.  688. .  The  philosophical  histo- 
rian discovers  his  sentiments  to  be  the  same  with  Strabo*s,  but  ex- 
presses himself  with  more  tenderness  for  the  popular  superstition* 
concluding,  **  mm  anpiiJi  ttcTanpr  jcfvi  torn,  rw¥  dvfjp  r«v  j^tiov,  ck  vo- 
xoiov,  ^M^jiAwyxn^  j^  ^  that  the  iradUUmi  of  the  andents  concerning 
the  Gods  ought  not  to  be  too  careiully  sifted."  Arrian,  p.  loi.  Aiy 
observation  which  might  have  merited  the  attention  of  those  who,  in 
later  times,  have  ventured  to  explain  historically,  or  to  analyse,  tha 
Grecian  mythology. 
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CHAP.  Nysa,  be  assured  that,  at  your  return,  you  will 
^lOCXix.  find  this  country  in  as  flourishing  a  condition  as 
when  you  left  it"     Pleased  with  his  address, 
Alexander  remitted  his  demand  of  the .  magis- 
trates ;  he  was  accompanied  by  the  cavalry,  and 
by  the  son  and  nephew  of  Acuphis,  who  were 
ambitious  to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  such  an 
accomplished  general. 
Aieumder      The  transactions  which  we  have  described,  and 
CSr  Md  *  ^^^^^  ^f  sixteen  days  from  the  Oxus  to  the 
receives     Indus,  allowed  time  for  Hephaestion  and  P^r- 
iniMionor  diccas  to  make  the  preparations  necessary  for 
TaxiicH.     passing  the  latter  river,  probably  by  a  bridge  of 
boats.  ^  On  tlie  eastern  bank,  Alexander  received 
the  submission  of  the  neighbouring  princes.    Of 
these,  Taxiles,  who  was  the  most  considerable, 
brought,  besides  other  valuable  presents,  the  as- 
sistance of  seven  thousand  Indian  horse,  and 
surrendered  his  capital,  Taxila,  the  most  wealthy 
and  populous  city  between  the  Indus  and  Hy- 

9  Arrian,  p.  loo  &  105.  leaves  it  uncertain  in  what  manner  the 
bridge  was  constructed.  Neither  that  accurate  writer,  nor  the  other 
careless  describers  of  the  exploits  of  Alexander,  ascertam  the  pass 
of  the  Indus,  at  which  the  Macedonians  crossed  that  river.  Major 
Rennell,  late  surveyor-general  of  Bengal,  has  die  following  observa- 
tions in  his  admirable  memoir  on  the  map  of  Indostan :  *'  I  take  it 
for  granted,  that  Alexander  crossed  the  Indus  at  the  place  where  the 
dty  of  Attock  now  stands;  as  it  appears  to  hove  been  in  all  ages  the 
pass  on  the  Indus  leading  from  the  countries  of  Cabul  and  Candahir 
into  India.  .  •  •  Attock  must  then  stand  on  die  site  of  the  Taxila  of 
Alexander.  From  thence,  as  his  intention  seems  to  have  been  to 
penetrate  by  the  shortest  way  to  die  Ganges,  he  would  proceed  by 
the  ordinary  road  to  that  part  of  the  bank  of  die  Hydaspes  (or  Behat) 
where  the  fortress  of  Rotas  now  stands ;  and  here  he  put  in  execu- 
tion his  stratagem  for  crossing  the  river,  whilst  the  opposite  sboK 
was  possessed  by  Poms."  -  Of  which  more  in  the  text 
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daspes.  But  the  King,  who  never  allowed  him-  chap. 
self  to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  restored  and  ^^^^ 
augmented  the  dominions  of  Taxiles. 

The  army  crossed  the  Indus  about  the  time  of  Prepares 
the  simimer  solstice,  at  which  season  the  Indian  u^S^^ 
rivers  are  swelled  by  heavy  rains,  as  well  as  by  n<>twiSr' 
the  melted  snow,  which  descends  in  torrents  theopron- 
from  Paropamisus.     Trusting  to  this  circum-  p^J^ 
stance.  Poms,  a  powerful  and  warlike  prince, 
had  encamped  on  the  Shantrou,  or  Hydaspes, 
with  thirty  thousand  foot,  four  thousand  horse, 
three  hundred  armed  chariots,  and  two  hundred 
elephants.     At  an  inconsiderable  distance  from 
the  main  body,  his  son  commanded  a  detach- 
ment, consisting  of  tlie  same  kind  of  forces,  which 
were  all  well  accoutred  and  excellently  disci- 
plined.   Alexander  perceived  the  difficulty  of 
passing  the  Hydaspes  in  the  face  of  this  formida- 
ble host  i  a  difficulty  which  must  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  elephants,  whose  noise,  and  smell, 
and  aspect,  were  alike  terrible  to  cavalry.    He 
therefore  collected  provisions  on  the  opposite 
bank,  and  industriously  gave  out  that  he  pur-    ' 
posed  to  delay  passing  the  river  till  a  more  fa- 
vourable season.    This  artifice  deluded  not  the 
Indiaqs ;  and  Poms  kept  his  post.    The  King 
next   had  recourse  to  a  different  stratagem. 
Having  posted  his  cavalry  in  separate  detad^ 
ments  along  the  river,  he  commanded  them  to 
ndse  in  the  night  loud  shouts  of  war,  and  to  £011 
the  bank  with  agitation  and  tumult,  as  if  they 
had  determined  at  all  hazards  to  efiect  their  pas- 
sage.   The  noise  roused  the  enemy,  and  Poms 
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CHAP,  conducted  his  elephants  wherever  the  danger 
xxxix.^  threatened.  Thia  scene  was  repeated  several 
successive  nights  ;  during  which  the  Barbarians 
were  fetigued  and  hara^ed  by  perpetual  alarms. 
Poms  discovering,  as  he  fondly  believed,  that 
nothing  was  intended  by  this  vain  noise,  but 
merely  to  disturb  his  repose,  at  length  desisted 
from  following  the  motions  of  the  Macedonian 
cavalry,  and  remained  quiet  in  his  encampment, 
having  stationed  proper  guards  on  the  bank.  ^^ 
Difpoti-  The  false  security  of  Poms  enabled  Alexander 
SaT^r-  *^  eflect  his  long-meditated  purpose.  At  the 
poie.  distance  of  about  eighteen  miles  from  his  camp, 
and  at  the  principal  winding  of  the  Hydaspes, 
there  stood  a  lofty  rock,  thickly  covered  with 
trees ;  and  near  to  this  rock,  an  island,  likewise 
over-run  with  wood,  and  uninhabited.  Such 
scenery  was  favourable  for  concealment :  it  im- 
mediately suggested  to  Alexander  the  design  of 
passing  llie  river  with  a  strong  detachment,  which 
he  resolved  to  command  in  person,  as  he  seldom 
did  by  others  what  he  could  himself  perform  ; 
and,  amidst  the  variety  of  operations,  always 
claimed  for  his  own,  the  task  of  importance  or 
danger.  The  Macedonian  phalanx,  the  new 
levies  froni  Paropamisus,  together  with  the  Indian 
auxiliaries,  and  one  division  of  the  cavalry,  re- 
mained under  the  command  of  Cratems.  They 
had  orders  to  amuse  the  enemy  by  making  fires 
in  the  night,  and  by  preparing  openly,  during 
day  time,  to  cross  die  Hydaspes.    While  these 

>•  Anrko,  1.  v.  p.  107.  et  leq. 
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operations  were  carrying  on  by  Craterus,  Alex-  chap. 
ander  having  collected  hides  atid  boats,  marched  ^^^^'^• 
up  the  country  with  a  choice  body  of  light  in- 
fantry, the  Archers  and  Agrians,  the  Bactrian, 
Scythian,  and  Parthian  "  cavalry,  together  with 
a  due  proportion  of  heavy-armed  troops ;  the 
.whole  a  well-assorted  brigade,  adapted  Xo  every 
mode  of  warfare  required  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  the  arms  or  disposition  of  the  enemy. 
Having  receded  from  the  bank  to  a  distance 
sufficiently  remote  for  eluding  the  observation 
of  Poms,  he  advanced  towards  the  rock  and 
island  ;  and  in  this  secure  post  prepared  to  em- 
bark, after  taking  such  precautions  against  the 
vicissitudes  of  war  and  fortune,  as  could  be  sug- 
gested only  by  the  most  profound  military  genius. 
The  orders  given  to  Craterus  were  precise: 
should  the  Indians  perceive,  and  endeavour  to 
iaterrupt  the  passage  to  the  rock  and  island,  he 
was  in  that  case  to  hasten  over  with  his  cavalry  i 
otherwise  not  to  stir  from  his.  post,  until  he  ob- 
served Poms  advancing  against  Alexander,  or 
flying  from  the  field.  At  an  equal  distance  be- 
tween the  bank  where  Alexander  meant  to  pass, 
and  the  camp  where  Craterus  lay.  Attains  and 
Meleager  were  posted  with  a  powerful  body  of 
mercenaries^  consisting,  chiefly  of  Indian  moun- 
taineers, .who  had  been  defeated  by  the  Mace- 
donians, and  taken  into  pay  by  the  conqueror. 
To  provide  for  any  unforeseen  accident,  sentinels 


'   "  Arrian  calb  them  the  Dahae;  they  were  hnnroiorm,  ^  archen 
on  horseback.**    Arrian^  1.  v.  p.  109. 
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CHAP,  were  placed  along  the  bank,  at  convenient  cUft- 

xxxix.^  tances,  to  observe  and  repeat  signals. 

The  pas.        Fortuiie  favoured  these  judicious  dispo^tions. 

^jf'  A  violent  tempest  concealed  from  the  enemyV 
oiitguards  the  tumult  of  preparation  ;  the  clash 
of  armour  and  the  voice  c^  command  being  over- 
powered by  the  complicated  crash  of  rain  and 
thunder.  When  the  storm  somewhat  abated,  the 
horse  and  infantry,  in  such  proportions  as  both 
the  boats  and  hides  could  convey,  passed  over, 
unperceived,  into  the  i^and.  Alexaiider  led  the 
line,  accompanied  in  his  vessel  of  thirty  oars  by 
Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Perdiccas,  and  Lysinuu^hus ; 
names  destined  to  fill  the  ancient  world,  when 
their  renown  was  no  longer  repressed  by  the 
overwhelming  greatness  of  their  master's  glory. 
The  King  first  reached  the  opposite  bsuntk,  in 
sight  of  the  enemy's  out-guard^  who  hastened, 
in  trepidation,  to  convey  the  unwelcome  intdli- 
gence  to  Porus.  The  Macedonians  meanwhile 
formed  in  order  of  battle ;  but,  before  meetii^ 
their  enemies,  they  had  to  struggle  with  an  un- 
foreseen  difficulty.  The  coast  on  which  he  landed 
was  the  shore  of  another  island,  disjoined  from 
the  continent  by  a  river  commonly  fordable,  but 
actually  so  much  swelled  by  the  rains  of  the  pre- 
ceding night,  that  the  water  reached  the  breasts 
of  the  men,  and  the  necks  of  the  horses.  Having 
passed  this  dangerous  stream  with  his  cavaliy 
and  targeteerS)  Alexander  advanced  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition,  considering,  that  should  Porus 
offer  battle,  these  forces  would  resist  till  joined 
by  the  heavy  infantry ;  but  should  the  Indians 
2 
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be  struck  with  panic  at  his  unexpected  passage  chap. 
of  the  Hydaspes,  the  light-armed  troops  would  ^^^^^ 
thus  be  in  time  to  attack  and  pursue  them  with 
advantage. 

Upon  the  first  alarm  given  by  his  out-guards,  Ponis*s 
Porus  detached  bis  son  to  oppose  the  landing  of  farted  "and 
the  enemy  with  two  thousand  horse,  and  one  •'■*"• 
hundred  and  twenty  armed   chariots.     These 
forces,  arriving  too  late  to  defend  the  bank,  were 
speedily  broken  and  put  to  flight  by  the  eques- 
trian archers;    their  leader  and  four  hundred 
horsemen  were  slain  ;  most  of  the  chariots  were 
taken,  the  slime  of  the  river,  which  rendered 
them  unserviceable  in  the  action,  likewise  inter- 
rupting their  flight. 

The  slul  news  of  this  discomfiture  deeply  af-  Diipoti- 
dieted  Porus ;  but  his  immediate  danger  allowed  by  Porm 
not  time  for  reflection.   Craterus  visibly  prepared  f^"^  ^^ 
to  pass  the  river,  and  to  attack  him  in  front ;  his  enemy, 
flanks  were  threatened  with  the  shock  of  the 
Macedoninian  horse,  elated  by  recent  victory^ 
In  this  emergency  the  Indian  appears  to  have 
acted  with  equal  prudence  and  firmness.    Una- 
ble to  oppose  this  complicated  assault,  he  leftt 
part  of  the  elephants  under  a  small  guard,  to 
frighten  rather  than  resist,  Craterus's  cavalry ; 
while,  at  the  head  of  his  whole  army,  he  miurched 
in  person  to  meet  the  more  fiurmidable  division 
of  his  enemies,  commanded  by  their  King.    His 
horse  amounted  to  four,  and  his  foot  to  thirty, 
thousand ;  but  the  part  of  his  strength  in  which 
he  seemed  most  to  confide,  consisted  of  three 
hundred  armed  chariots,  and  two  hundred  ele- 
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CHAP,  phants.  With  these  forces,  Porus  advanced, 
XXXIX.  ^jji^j  jjg  found  a  plain  suflSciently  dry  and  firm 
for  his  chariots  to  wheel.  He  then  arranged  his 
elephants  at  intervals  of  an  hundred  feet :  in 
these  intervals  he  placed  his  infantry,  a  little  be- 
hind the  line.  By  this  order  of  battle,  he  ex- 
pected to  intimidate  the  enemy,  since  their  horse, 
he  thought,  would  be  deterred  from  advancing 
at  sight  of  the  elephants ;  and  their  infantry, 
he  imagined,  would  not  venture  to  attack  the 
Indians  in  front,  while  they  must  be  themselves 
exposed  to  be  attacked  in  flank,  and  trampled 
under  foot  by  those  terrible  animals.  At  either 
extremity  of  the  line,  the  elephants  bore  huge 
wooden  towers,  filled  with  armed  men.  The 
cavalry  formed  the  wings,  covered  in  front  with 
the  armed  chariots. 
Skilful  -  Alexander  by  this  time  appeared  at  the  head 
I^w^f'thc  ^f^^he  royal  cohort,  and  equestrian  archers.  Per- 
Macedoni-  cciviug  that  the  enemy  had  already  prepared  for 
*"*™^'  battle,  he  commanded  a  halt,  until  the  heavy- 
armed  troops  should  join.  This  being  eflfected, 
he  allowed  them  time  to  rest  and  recover  strength, 
carefully  encircling  them  with  the  cavalry  j  and 
meanwhile  examined,  with  his  usual  diUgence, 
the  disposition  of  the  Indians.  Upon  observing 
their  order  of  battle,  he  immediately  determined 
not  to  attack  them  in  front,  in  order  to  avoid 
encountering  the  difficulties  which  Ponis  had 
artfully  thrown  in  his  way ;  and  at  once  resdved 
on  an  operation,  which,  with  such  troops  as  those 
whom  he  commanded,  could  scarcely  fail  to  prove 
decisive.    By  intricate  and  skilful  manoeuvres, 
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altogether  unintelligible  to  the  Indians,  he  moved  chap. 
imperceptibly  towards  their  left  wing  with  the  ^^^, 
flower  of  his  cavalry.     The   reoudnder,   con- 
ducted by  Casnus,  stretched  towards  the  right, 
having  orders  to  wheel  at  a  given  distance,  that 
tliey  might  attack  the  Indians  in  rear,  should 
they  wait  to  receive  the  shock  of  Alexander^a 
squadrons.     A  thousand  equestrian  archers  di- 
rected their  rapid  course  towards  the  same  wing ; 
while  the  Macedonian  foot  remained  firm  in  it^ 
post,  waiting  the  event  of  this  complicated  assault, 
which  appears  to.  have  been  conducted  with  the 
mo6t  precise  observance  of  time  and  distance. 

The  Indian  horse,  harassed  by  the  equei^tmn  The  battf« 
archers,  and  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  sur-  Sa^.^' 
rounded,  were  obliged  to  form  into  two  divisions^ 
of  which  one  prepared  to  resist  Alexander,  and 
the  other  faced  about  to  meet  Caenus.     But  this 
evolution  so  much  disordered  their  ranks  and 
dejected  their  courage,  that  they  were  totally 
unable  to  stand  the  shock  of  the  Macedonian 
cavalry,   which   surpassed   them    as    much   ip 
strength  and  spirit,  as  it  excelled  them  in  disci- 
pline.    The  fugitives  took  refuge,  as  behind  a 
line  of  friendly  towers,  in  the  intervals  that  had 
been  left  between  the  elephants.     These  fierce 
animals  were  then  conducted  agaiost  the  enemy '^ 
horse ;  which  movement  was  no  sooner  observed 
by  the  infantry,  than  they  seasonably  advanced, 
and  galled  the  assailants  with  darts  and  arrQws. 
Wherever  the  elephants  turned,  the  Macedonians 
opened  their  ranks,  finding  it  dangerous  to  resist 
them  with  a  close  and  deep  phalanx.     Mean* 
VOL.  rv.  A  A 
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CHAP,  while,  the  Indian  cavalry  rallied,  and  were  re- 
XXXIX.^  pelled  with  greater  loss  than  before.  They  again 
sought  the  same  friendly  retreat ;  but  their  flight 
was  now  intercepted,  and  themselves  almost  en- 
tirely surrounded,  by  the  Macedonian  horse ;  aft 
the  same  time  that  the  elephants,  having  loQt 
their  riders,  enraged  at  being  pent  up  within  a 
narrow  space,  and  furious  through  their  wounds, 
proved  more  formidable  to  friends  than  foes,  be- 
cause the  Macedonians,  having  the  advanti^e  of 
an  c^n  ground,  could  every  where  give  vent  to 
their  fury.  *^ 
The  In-         The  battle  was  decided  before  the  division, 
^^  ^    under  Craterus,  passed  the  river.     But  the  ar- 
rival of  these  fresh  troops  rendered  the  pursuit 
peculiarly  destructive-   The  unfortunate  Poras 
k>6t  both  his  sons,  all  his  captains,  twenty  thou- 
sand foot,  and  three  thousand  horse.     ^Fhe  ele- 
phants, spent  with  fatigue,  were  slain  or  taken  ; 
even  the  armed  chariots  were  hacked  in  pieces, 
having  proved  formidable  in  show  only,  could 
we  believe  that  little  more  than  three  hundred 
men  perished  on  the  side  of  Alexander.     An 
obvious  inconsistency  too  often  appears  in  the 
^  historians  of  that  conqueror.  *^    With  a  view  to 

enhance  his  merit,  they  describe  and  exaggerate 
tlie  valour  and  resistance  of  hk  -enemies ;  but. 


"  Arrian,  p.  112. 

**  See  Arrian,  p.  113.  The  observation  applies  not,  however,  to 
llial  historian,  but  ratker  to  Ptolemj  and  Aristobulus,  frdn  wh#di  be 
dfiivod  his  materials;  nor  could  it  be  expected  that  those  geaccffo 
should  preserve  perfect  impartiality  in  relating  the  exploits  of  Ji 
Hmiter  whom  tliejr  admired. 
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in  computing  the  numbers  of  the  slain,  they  he-  c«  ap. 
come  averse  to  allow  this  valour  and  resistance  ^^^J^, 
to  have  produced  their  adequate  effects. 

The  Indian  King,  having  behaved  with  great  Courage 
gallantry  in  the  engagement,  was  the  last  to  nanimHy' 
leave  the  field*    His  flight  being  retarded  by  his  o^Po''"*- 
wounds^  he  was  overtaken  by  Taxiles,  whom 
Alexander  entrusted  with  the  care  of  seizing  him: 
idive.     But  Porus,  perceiving  the  approach  of  a; 
man,  who  had  long  been  his  enemy,  turned  his 
ekphant,  and  prepared  to  renew  the  combat. 
Alexander  then  dispatched  to  him  Mero6,  an. 
Indian  of  distinction,  who,  he  understood,  had . 
formerly  lived  with  Porus  in  habits  of  friendship.  ' 

By  the  entreaties  of  Meroe^  the  high-n^ndedi 
prince,  spent  with* thirst  and  fatigue,  was  finally 
persuaded  to  surrender;    and  being  refreshed 
with  drink  and  repose,  was  conducted  into  the 
[presence  of  the  conqueror.     Alexander  admired 
his  stature  (for  he  was  above  seven  feet  high) 
and  the  majesty  of  his  person  ;  but  he  admired 
still  more  his  courage  and  magnanimity.  Having  Rewarded 
asked  in  what  he  could  oblige  him?    Porus  an-^^J[j^]l*'^" 
swered,   "  By  acting  like  a  King.'* —  "  That,''    " 
said  Alexander  with  a  smile,   "  I  should  do  for 
my  own  sake,  but  what  can  I  do  for  yours  ?** 
Porus  replied,  "  All  my  wishes  are  contained  in 
that  one  request."  **    None  ever  discerned  virtue^ 


^3  The  modern  histories  of  Alexander  universally  misrepresent 
this  ^oDfcrence.  All  of  them,  as  far  as  I  know^make  Porus  sa^\ 
*•  that  he  desires  to  be  treated  like  a  King:"  an  explanation  which" 
cannot  !)e  reconciled  with  Alexander's  reply,  Tovro  fitv  <rtu  'ffoiU'ujiT 
«^v  iviKa'  (TV  8f  <r*avrov  ivtKa  &,  ri  aoi  ^iKw  a(iov  ?    ^*  I  wilfact  towardi 
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CHAP,  better  than  Alexander,  or  was  more  studious  to 
XXXDC  ,^^jy.jj  jf^  Struck  with  the  firmness  of  Poms, 
he  declared  him  reinstated  on  his  throne ;  ac- 
knowledged him  for  his  ally  and  his  firiend ;  and, 
having  soon  afterwards  received  the  submission 
of  the  Glauss,  who  possessed  thirty-seven  cities 
on  his  eastern  frontier,  the  least  of  which  con- 
tained five  thousand,  and  many  of  the  greatest 
above  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  he  added  this 
populous  province  to  the  dominions  of  his  new 
confederate.  Immediately  after  the  battle,  he 
interred  the  slain,  performed  the  accustomed 
sacrifices,  and  exhibited  gymnastic  and  equestrian 
FoundA-  games  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes.  Betbre 
NioHiaiKi  leaving  that  river,  he  founded  two  cities,  Nicsea 
2«*l*»-  and  Bucephalia :  the  former  was  so  called,  to 
commemorate  the  victory  gained  near  the  place 
where  it  stood :  the  latter,  situate  on  the  opposite 
bank,  was  named  in  honour  of  his  horse  Buce- 
phalus  ^\  who  died  there,  worn  out  by  age  and 
fatigue.  A  large  division  of  the  army  remained 
under  the  command  of  Craterus,  to  build  and 
fortify  these  new  cities. 


youy  O  Porus !  as  l^ecomes  a  king,  oa  my  own  account:  but  what 
do  you  desire  Uiat  I  should  do  on  yours  ?*' 

^  This  generous  animal,  who  had  so  long  shared  the  toils  and 
dangers  of  his  master,  had  formerly  received  signal  marks  of  royal 
regard.  Having  disappeared  in  the  country  of  the  Uim,  Alexander 
issued  a  proclamation^  conunanding  his  horse  to  be  restored,  otfacr- 
wise  he  would  ravage  the  whole  country  with  fire  and  sword.  This 
command  was  immediately  obeyed.  **  So  dear,*'  says  Arrian, "  was 
Bucephalus  to  Alexander,  and  so  terrible  was  Alexander  to  the  Bar* 
barians."    Arrian,  p.  U4.  ^ 
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In  promoting  the  success  of  Alexander,  the  c  H  A  Pi 
fame  of  his  generosity  conspired  with  the  force  of  ^^^ 
his  arms*   Without  encountering  any  memorably  Alexander 
resistance,  he  reduced  the  dominions  of  another  Sio^nes^ 
prince  named  Porus,  and  the  valuable  country  *"**  J^y- 
between  the  Acesines  and  the  Hydraotes*     In 
effecting  this  conquest,  the  obstacles  of  nature 
were  the  principal,  or  rather  the  only,  enemies 
with  whom  he  had  to  contend.     The  river  Acfe- 
sines,  fifteen  furlongs  broad,  is  deep  and  rapid ; 
many  parts  of  its  channel  are  filled  with  large  and 
sharp  rocks,  which,   opposing  the   rapidity  of 
the  stream,  occasion  loud  and  foaming  billows, 
mixed  with  boiling  eddies  and  whirlpools,  equally 
frightful,  and  still  more  dangerous.  Of  the  Mace^* 
donians,  who  attempted  to  pa^s  in  boats,  nlany 
drove  against  the  rocks,  and  perished ;  but  such 
as  employed  hides,  reached  the  opposite  shore  in 
safety.     The  Hydraotes  is  of  the  same  breadth 
with  the  Acesines,  but  fldws  with  a  gentle  cur- 
rent.    On  its  eastern  bank,  Alexander  learned 
that  the  Cathaei,  Malli,  and  other  independent 
Indian  tribes,  prepared   to  resist  his  progress. 
They  had  encamped  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  near 
the  city  Sangala,  two  days'  march  from  the  Hy^ 
draotes ;  and,  instead  of  a  breast-work,  had  forti- 
fied themselves  with  a  triple  row  of  carriages. 
Alexander  advanced  with  his  cavalry ;   the  In- 
dians stirred  not  from  their  post,  but,  mounting 
their  carriages,  poured  forth  a  shower  of  missile 
weapons.   Alexander  perceiving  the  cavalry  unfit 
&r  such  a  warfare,  immediately  dismounted,  and 
AA  3 
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CHAP,  conducted  a  battalion  of  foot  against  the  enemy. 

J^^^\  The  lines  were  attacked,  where  weakest ;  some 
passages  were  opened  ^  the  Macedonians  rushed 
in ;  and  the  Indians,  being  successively  driven 
irom  their  triple  barrier,  fled  in  precipttation  to 
Sangala. 

s«ng»itt         The  walls  of  that  place  were  too  extensive  to 

•nd^en.  be  Completely  invested.  On  one  side,  the  town 
was  skirted  by  a  lake,  long  and  broad,  but  not 
deep.  Alexander  su^ecting  that  the  Indians, 
intimidated  by  their  former  defeat,  would  attempt 
to  escape  in  the  night,  caused  the  lake  to  be  sur^ 
rounded  with  his  cavalry.  This  precaution  wu 
attended  with  success.  The  foremost  of  the  In- 
dians were  cnt  to  pieces  by  the  advanced  guards 
of  the  Macedonum  horse ;  the  rest  escaped  with 
difficulty  to  Sangala.  Alexander  then  surrounded 
the  greatest  part  of  the  town  with  a  rampart  and 
a  ditch,  and  prepared  to  advance  his  engines  to 
batter  the  vralls,  when  he  was  informed  bj  sosie 
deserters,  that  the  enemy  still  resolved,  that  very 
night,  to  steal,  if  possible,  through  the  lake ;  if 
not,  to  force  their  way  with  their  whole  strength. 
Upon  this  intelligence  Alexander  posted  Ptolemy 
the  son  of  Lagus,  with  three  thousand  targeteeis, 
one  troop  of  archers,  and  all  the  Agrians^  upon 
the  spot  where  he  sagaciously  conjectured  that 
the  besieged  would  attempt  to  force  their  pas- 
sage. At  the  first  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the 
other  commanders  were  to  advance  to  the  assists 
SAce  of  Ptolemy.  Alexander  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  share  the  conunon  danger.  Bythisjudicious 
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dUpoBition,  the  enemy  were  successfully j^eiledt  c  H  A  p. 
after  leaving  five  hundred  men  on  the  place*  ?^^i 
Meanwhile  Porus,  Alexander's  principal  ally  in 
those  parts,  arrived  in  the  camp  with  five  thou^ 
sand  Indians,  and  a  considerable  number  of  ele- 
phants* Encouraged  by  this  reinforcement,  the^ 
Macedonians  prepared  to  terminate  the  siege. 
The  engines  were  got  ready  ^  the  wall,  built  of 
brick,  was  undermined ;  the  scaling  ladders  were 
fixed }  several  breaches  were  made;  and  the  town 
was  taken  by  assault  Seventeen  thousand  In- 
dians are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  sack  of 
Sangala;  above  seventy  thousand  were  taken 
prisoners ;  Sangala  was  razed :  its  confederates 
submitted  or  fled.  Above  an  hundred  Mace- 
donians fell  in  the  siege  or  assault ;  twelve  hun* 
dred  were  wounded. 

The  persevering  intrepidity  of  Alexander  thus  Eastern 
rendered  him  master  of  the  valuable  country,  ofAiSr 
now  called  the  Punjab,  watered  by  the  five  great  ^"^^^^ 
streams  whose  confluence  forms  the  Indus.  ■•  The 
banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  the  most  eastern  of  these 
rivers,  which  he  actually  intended  to  cross,  allured 


>&  The  Oentoos  dittiDgtrish  Alexander  by  the  epithets  of  Mhaa< 
hahy  Dukkoyt,  and  Koonneab,  *  the  great  robber  and  assassin ;" 
bnt  most  of  the  Oriental  traditions  are  highly  honourable  to  that 
prince^  and  extol  his  humanity  not  less  than  his  prowess.  Tht 
high  idea  entertained  of  him  by  the  Indians,  appears  from  their 
aseribiag  to  his  taste  and  magnificence  the  most  remarkaUe  monu* 
ments  scattered  orer  their  immense  country.  See  I'Examen  Critique^ 
p.  145.  &  seq.  M.  Anquetil*s  Zend  Avesta,  1. 1  p.  3d3.  and  Mr. 
Howell's  Religion  of  the  Oentoos,  P.  !i.  p.  5. 
A  A   4 
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CHAP,  by  the  flattering  description  of  the  adjoining 
^^^^'^'  territory,  were  adorned  by  twelve  Macedonian 
altars,  equal  in  height,  and  exceeding  in  bulk, 
the  greatest  towers  in  that  country.  These  monu- 
ments, erected  midway  between  Dehli  and  La- 
bor *•,  marked  the  extremity  of  Alexander's  em- 


■^  Plobably  near  the  place  where  the  great  western  road  panes 
between  those  cities.  See  D*Anville  Geogr.  Andenne,  and  Gib- 
bon's Hist.  vol.  i.  c.  8.  Mujor  Rennell,  however,  in  his  admirable 
Memoir  on  the  new  Map  of  I&dostan,  assigns  reasons  for  believmg 
that  Alexander  was  not  so  hi^  up  the  river.  **  After  crossing,** 
sajTs  he,  **  the  Aoesines,  or  Jenaub,  and  the  Uydraotes  or  Ravee, 
which  latter  he  may  be  supposed  to  cross  at  the  place  where  Labor 
now  stands,  he  appears  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  direct  rout  towards 
the  Ganges,  to  atuck  the  dty  of  Sangala,  most  probaUy  lying  be- 
tween Labor  and  Moultan.  From  Sangala  he  proceeded  to  the 
Hyphasis,  or  Setlege,  most  probably  between  Adjodin  and  Debal- 
pour,  by  the  drcumstance  of  the  deserts  lying  between  him  and  the 
Ganges ;  for  the  country  between  the  Beatb  and  the  Ganges  is  fertile, 
and  well  inhabited,  but  that  between  the  lower  parts  of  the  Setlege 
and  the  Ganges  has  really  a  desert  in  it,  as  Timur  experienced  in  his 
march  from  Adjodin  to  Balnir.  Tlie  distance  between  Alexander's 
position  on  the  Hyphasis  and  the  Jumma,  as  given  by  Pliny,  accords 
with  thu  opinion.  He  gives  it  as  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  Roman 
miles,  which,  by  a  proper  proportional  scale,  formed  fh>m  his  dis- 
tances in  known  places,  reaches  from  the  banks  of  the  Jumma  to  a 
point  a  little  below  the  conflux  of  the  Beatb  and  Setlege.  But  had 
Alexander  been  as  high  up  the  river  as  the  place  where  the  great 
western  road  crosses  from  Labor  to  Delhi,  he  would  have  been  only 
two  hundred  and  fifty  such  miles  from  the  Jumma.  ITiia  opinion  is 
strengthened  by  the  account  of  what  happened  immediately  after;  I 
mean  his  recrossing  the  Hydraotes,  and  then  encamping  on  the  bank 
of  the  Acesines,  in  a  low  situation,  and  where  the  whole  country 
was  flooded  on  the  coming  on  of  the  periodical  rains;  which  cir^ 
cumstance  obliged  him  to  move  his  camp  higher  up  the  river,  into  a 
more  elevated  country.  This  agrees  perfectly  with  the  description 
of  the  country.  The  lower  parts  of  the  courses  of  the  Jenaub 
and  Ravee  are  really  through  a  low  country ;  and  these  are  ako  the 
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pire  i  an  empire  thus  limited,  not  by  the  difficulties  chap. 
of  the  country,  or  the  opposition  of  enemies,  but  ^^^^^•. 
by  the  immoveable  and  unanimous  resolution  of 
his  European  troops. 

Invincible  by  his  enemies,  Alexander  submitted  Alexander 
to  his  friends,  at  whose  desire  he  set  bounds  to  the  HydL" 
his  trophies  in  the  East.   But  his  restless  curiosity  P"'  *^* 
prepared  new  toils  and  dangers  for  the  army  and  nied'by 
himself.     Having  returned  to  the  cities  Nicaea  qu^/* 
and  Bucephalia,  he  divided  his  forces,  for  the  5*'"-  ^• 
sake  of  exploring  more  carefully  the  unknown 
regions  of  India.     Two  divisions,  respectively 
commanded  by  Craterus  and  Hephaestion  (for 
Csenus  was  now  dead),  had  orders  to  march  south- 
ward along  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Hydaspes. 
Philip,  to  whom  he  had  committed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  provinces  adjacent  to  Bactria,  was 
recalled  with  the  troops  under  his  command  j  and 
the  whole  Macedonian  conquests  in  India,  in- 
cluding seven  nations  and  above  two  thousand 
cities,  were  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  Porus. 


parts  nearest  to  Adjodin  and  Debalpour,  between  which  places^  I 
suppose,  Alexander's  altars  were  ere<:ted."  The  desert  on  the  eastern 
bank  ofthe^Hyphasis,  between  Alexander  and  the  Ganges,  is  to  be 
found  in  Diodorus,  1.  xvii.  p.  612.,  and  in  the  romantic  description 
of  Curtius,  1.  ix.  c.  3.  The  existence  of  such  a  desert,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  Alexander's  conquests,  is  scarcely  reconcilable  with  Arrian, 
1.  V.  p.  119.  who  says,  **  that  the  country  beyond  the  Hyphasis  was 
rich  and  fertile,  the  inhabitants  industrious  and  braye ;  governed  by 
a  moderate  aristocracy;  flourishing  in  peace  and  plenty;  possessing 
a  great  number  of  elephants,,  and  those  of  superior  strength  and 
stature." 
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CHAP.  Meanwhile  the  lonians,  Cyprians,  PhoBnicians, 
XXXIX.  ^jjj  other  maritime  nations,  who  followed  the 
standard  of  Alexander,  industriously  built,  or  col- 
lected, above  two  thousand  vessels  ^,  for  sailing 
down  the  Hydaspes  till  its  junction  with  the 
Indus,  and  thence  along  that  majestic  stream  to 
the  Indian  ocean.    On  board  this  fleet  the  King 

/7  «  It  nmy  appear  extraordinary/'  says  Mr.  Renoelly  **  that 
Alexander  should^  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  prepare  so  vast  a 
fleet  for  hia  voyage  down  the  Indus ;  especially  as  it  is  said  to  be  the 
work  of  his  army.  But  the  Punjab  country,  like  that  of  Beuga!,  is 
full  of  navigable  rivers,  which^  communicatiog  with  tbe  Indus,  form 
an  uninterrupted  navigation  from  Cashmere  to  Tatta,  and  no  doubt 
abounded  with  boats  and  vessels  ready  constructed  to  the  conqueror's 
hands.  I  think  it  probable,  too,  that  the  vesselt  in  which  Newcbtis 
performed  his  coasting  voyage  to  the  gulf  of  Persia,  were  found  in 
the  Indus.  Vessels  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons'  burden-  are 
aonietimes  used  in  the  Ganges ;  and  those  of  one  hundred  not  un- 
frequeutly."  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  tUs  judicious  con- 
jecture of  Mr.  Rennell  is  justified  by  the  words  of  Arrian.  In 
speaking  of  tbe  number  of  vessels,  he  says,  icai  ^a  axx«  wrvfuo,  i| 
TMr  vaXoi  wKtoifTm¥  Kmra  T«vt  rcrmftavf,  iy  «r  ry  rorc  vonj^crrMr,  p.  124. 
The  veitels  employed  by  Alexander  appear,  therefore^  to  have  been 
partly  collected  on  the  Indian  rivers,  and  partly  constructed  for  the 
occasion.  They  were,  1.  Long  ships  for  the  purpose  of  war; 
S.  Round  ships,  for  carrying  provisions,  baggage,  &c ;  and,  8.  huaywya 
vAom,  vessels  for  transporting  horses.  Mr.  RennelPs  conjecture  can 
only  relate  to  the  ships  of  burden.  That  the  two  other  kinds  were 
built  by  the  lonians  and  islanders,  appears  from  Arrian,  p.  124.  and 
181.  The  account  of  Alexander's  embarkation,  given  in  Arrian's 
expedition  of  Alexander,  as  well  as  in  his  Indian  history,  u  incon* 
dstent  with  the  relation  oFCurtius,  1.  ix.  c.  5.  with  that  of  Diodorui, 
1.  xvii.  p.  565.  and  that  of  Justin,  1.  xii.  c.  9.  The  narrative  of 
Arrian  is,  however,  confirmed  by  Strabo,  l.xv.  p.  1023.  That  ac- 
curate geographer  informs  us,  that  the  fleet  was  constructed  near  the 
cities  which  Alexander  had  built  on  each  side  the  Hydaspes ;  and 
that  the  timber,  chiefly  pine,  fir,  and  cedar,  was  brought  from  a 
Wood  near  to  Mount  Emodus 
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embarked  in  person  with  the  third  division  of  his  chap. 
fiirces*  His  navigation  employed  several  months,  ^^^^'. 
being  frequently  retarded  by  hostilities  with  the 
natives^  particularly  the  warlike  tribe  of  the  Malli. 
These  Barbarians  were  driven  from  the  open 
country ;  their  cities  were  successively  besieged 
and  taken ;  but,  at  the  storm  of  their  capital,  a 
ficene  was  transacted  which  betrayed  temerity  in 
Alexander,  and  which  would  have  indicated  mad- 
ness in  any  other  general. 

When  their  streets  were  filled  with  the  enemy,  Sxtraor- 
the  Mafli  took  refuge  in  their  citadel.  This  JS^'fo 
fortress  was  defended  by  a  thick  wall,  which,  *^^^°,f. 
being  thrown  around  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  an  fortress, 
was  extremely  lofty  witliout,  but  towards  the 
inner  circumference  of  an  inconsiderable  height. 
Alexander,  provoked  by  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Indians,  commanded  the  scaling-ladders  to  be  ap- 
plied with  all  possible  expedition.  But  this  ser- 
vice being  performed  more  tardily  than  usual^ 
thte  King,  in  his  anger,  snatchjed  a  ladder  from 
oiie  who  carried  it,  and  having  fastened  it  to  the 
wall,  mounted  with  rapidity  in  defiance  of  the 
enemy's  weapons.  The  Macedonians,  alarmed 
by  the  danger  of  their  general,  followed  in  such 
numbers,  that  the  ladder  broke  as  Alexander 
reached  the  summit ;  the  same  accident  happened 
to  other  ladders  which  were  hastily  applied,  and 
injudiciously  crowded.  For  some  moments,  the 
King  thus  remained  alone  on  the  wall,  conspicu- 
ous by  the  brightness  of  his  arms,  and  the  extrava- 
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CHAP,  gance  '*  of  his  valour,  exposed  to  thick  vollies  of 
XXXIX.   i^^jjj^  jj^rlg  ffQnj  the  adjacent  towenu   His  reso- 

lution,  more  than  daring,  was  in  his  circumstances 
wise.  At  one  bound  he  sprang  into  the  place, 
and  posting  himself  at  the  wall,  slew  the  chi^of 
the  Malli,  and  three  others,  viho  ventuired  to  as- 
sault him.  Meanwhile  Abreas,  Leonnatus,  and 
Peucestes,  the  Macedonians  who  next  reached 
the  summit,  imitated  the  example  of  Alexander. 
Abreas  was  wounded  and  fell  *,  his  companions, 
regardless  of  their  own  safety,  defended  the  King, 
whose  breast  hadbeen  pierced  with  an  arrow.  Th^ 
were  soon  covered  with  wounds,  and  Alexander 
seemed  ready  to  expire.  By  this  time,  the  Mace- 
donians had  burst  through  the  gates  of  the  place. 
Their  first  concern  was  to  carry  oS  the  King ; 
tlie  second  to  revenge  his  death,  for  they  believed 
the  wound  to  be  moital,  as  breath  issued  forth 
with  his  blood.  Some  report,  that  the  weapon 
was  extracted  by  Critodemus  of  C6s  \  others,  that 
no  surgeon  being  near,  Perdiccas,  of  the  life- 
guards, opened  the  wound  with  his  sword,  by  his 
master's  command.  The  great  efiiision  of  blood 
threatened  his  immediate  dissolution ;  but  a  sea* 
sonable  fainting  fit,  suspending  the  circulation, 
stopped  the  discharge  of  blood,  and  saved  the  life 
of  Alexander.  The  afiectionate  admiration  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  troops,  appeared  in 

ti  Ty  flrroiry  Tijf  toA/ai}s;  literally,  **  the  absurdity  of  his  valour," 
could  our  idiom  admit  such  an  expression ;  vront  properly  signifies 
^  what  has  no  place  in  nature."  It  is  commonly  translated  ahtwd^ 
but  may  here  mean  suptmatural. 
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their  gloomy  sadness  during  his  danger^  and  their  chap. 
immoderate  joy  at  his  recovery. "  xx3qx, 

Having  performed  his  intended  voyage  to  the  Marches 
ocean,  and  provided  necessaries  for  a  long  march,  theGedro- 
Alexander  determined  to  proceed  towards  Perse-  ^*JIJ  ^®" 
polisy  through  the  barren  solitudes  of  Gedrosia.  oi;rpp- 
This  arduous  design  was  not  inspired  by  an  idle  a"c/325. 
ambition  to  surpass  the  exploits  of  Cyrus  and 
Semiramis,  whose  armies  were  said  to  have  pe- 
rished in  those  deserts,  but  prompted  by  the 
neces^ty  of  supplying  with  water,  the  first  Eu- 
ropean fleet  which  -navigated  the  Indian  sea, 
explored  the  Persian  gulph,  and  examined  the 
mouths  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.     This  Voyage  of 
important  voyage  was  performed,  and  afterwards  ^^^'^"^ 
rebted,  by  Nearchus^,  whose  enterprising  genius 
was  worthy  of  the  master  whom  he  served..    In 
discovering  the  sea  and   the  land,   the  fleet 
and  army  of  Alexander  mutually  assisted  each, 
other.     By  the  example  of  the  King,  both  were 

**  The  extraordinary  adventure  related  io  the  text,  is  said  by  Car- 
tius»  1.  ix.  c.  4.  to  have  happened  in  storming  a  city  of  the  Oxy- 
dracse.  Lucian  (Dial,  mort.)  &  Pausan.  (Attic.)  agree  with  Curtitxs. 
B«t  these  are  feeble  autboriities  compared,  with  Arrian,  1.  vL  p.  187« 
&  seq.  &  Strabo»  1.  xvii.  p.  10S6. 

^  Nearchus  was  a  native  of  Crete,  but  had  long  raided  in  Am* 
pbipolb.  The.  journal  of  his  celebrated  voyage  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Ec^rates,  is  preserved  in  Arrian's  Indian 
history>  from  c.  xx.  to  c,  xli.  inclusively.  Five  months  were  em- 
ployed in  this  voyage,  during  three  of  which  the  fleet  kept  the  sea. 
Nearchus  sailed  in  the  month  of  Sq>tember,  and  ainved  in  April  in 
the  Ettphrates^  Arrian,  Hist.  Indie  c.  20*  &  seq.  Plin.  Nat»  Hist. 
1,  vi.  c.  83.  The  relation  of  this  illustrious  admiral  has  been  called 
in  question  by  Dodwell^  Hardouin,  and  Huet ;  but  its  aiitiieDticity  is 
asserted  by  the  best  critics^  and  confirmed  by  all  the  best  modern 
geographers. 
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CHAR  taught  to  despise  toil  and  danger.  On  foot,  and 
?^^  encumbered  with  his  armour,  he  traversed  the 
tempestuous  sands  of  the  Persian  coast,  sharing 
the  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue  of  the  meanest 
soldier^' ;    nor  was  it  till  after  a  march  of  two 
months,  distinguished  bj  unexampled  hardships^ 
that  the  army  emerged  into  the  cultivated  pHo.- 
vince  of  Carmania. 
Aicxwidcr      In  this  country  Alexander  wa«  met  by  a  divi- 
Carmania"  siou  of  his  forccs,  which  he  had  sent  under  the 
^vTrions^f  command  of  Craterus  through  tiie  territories  of 
his  army,    the  Arii  and  Drangas.     Stasanor  and  Phmte- 
phernes,  governors  of  those  wsurlike  naticHis,  and 
of  the  more  northern  provinces  of  Parthia  and 
Hyrcania,  brought  a  seasonable  siupply  of  omieis 
and  other  beasts  of  burthen,  to  relieve  the  exi- 
gencies of  an  army  enfeebled  by  disease  and  ex* 
hausted  by  fatigue.  The  waste  of  men,  occasioned 
by  this  unhiq)py  expedition",  was  repaired  by 

**  Parties  were  continually  employed,  on  all  ficle«»  in  searchii^  for 
water.  On  one  occasion,  they  were  more  unlbrcuiiafee  than  usual ; 
the  beat  of  the  sun  was  excessive,  and  reflected  by  the  scorching' 
saad;  Alexander  marched  on  fbot,ptfched  with  thirst,  exhausted  by 
Mgue,  and  oppressed  by  core.  Amidst  tbtw  distressful  cif€um- 
stances,  some  soldiers  discovering  ji  ismall  quantity  of  turbid  water 
brought  it  in  great  haste  to  the  King.  He  received  the  present  with 
tbaaksy  then  poured  it  on  the  gnmnd ;  and  the  water,  thus  spilt>  re«> 
fveshad  not  only  Alexander,  but  the  whole  anny.    Arrian,  p.  14 1. 

"*  I4atarch  says,  that  the  march  through  Gedrosia  cost  Atexmder 
near  one  hondred  thcusand  men ;  a  palpable  exaggeration,  since  he 
supposes  the  whole  army,  at  therr  departure  fK>m  Indie,  to  have 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  fifteen 
thousand  hone*)  of  wMch  one  division  embarfted  with  Nearchus,  and 
anodier  nMMhed>  under  the  cofumaiMl  of  Crat^ents,  through  the  ten' 
riiorletof  the  Arii  aadDrangfler;  Itttlcnore  th«n  a  thfa^  pttrt  tittit^ 
whole  number  entered  the  Gedrosian  deserts.  t 
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the  arrival  of  nilmerous  battalions  from  Media,  CHAP, 
which  rendered  the  standard  of  Alexander  suf-  >^^|^ 
ficiently  respectable.     Oleander  and  Sitalus,  the  He  im- 
commanders  of  those  forces,  were  accused  by  the  mi^^n-^**^ 
Medes  of  despoiling  their  temples,  ransacking  ^^^^  o[^« 
their  tombs,  and  committing  other  detestable 
deeds  of  avarice  and  cruelty.   Their  own  soldiers 
confirmed  the  accusation ;  and  their  crimes  were 
punished  with  death.     This  prompt  justice  gave 
immediate  satisfaction,  and  served  as  a  salutary 
example  in  future;  for,  of  all  the  rules  of  govern- 
ment, practised  by  this  illustrious  conqueror,  none 
had  a  stronger  tendency  to  confirm  his  authority, 
and  consolidate  his  empire,  than  his  vigilance  to 
restrain  the  rapacity  of  his  lieutenants,  and  to 
defend  his  subjects  from  oppression.  * 

Among  the  fables  which  gave  the  air  of  romance  impro- 
to  the  memorable  exploits  of  Alexander,  we  may  counter 
reckon  the  triumphant  procession  through  Car-  *^®  "T^** 
mania.  In  imitation  of  Bacchus,  Alexander  is  said  Carmania. 
to  have  traversed,  this  province,  amidst  dancing 
and  music,  crowned  with  flowers,   intx)xicated 
with  wine,  and  indulging,  with  his  followers,  the 
utmost  extravagance  of  disorder  and  folly.  ^  The 
revel  continued  seven  days,  during  which  a  small 
body  of  sober  men  might  have  overwhelmed  this 

ZfvaKanaj  i|  ^Kwra  wpoirx»P'n^<'yTat  roaaura  iaw  irXrfiti* orra,  roaor  3< 
aXXaiKmf  o^rvcora'  ort  ovk  <|ify  ^wo  rp  AXt^qy9pou  Ba^rtXtif  aHuctur^tu  rwt 
ofX/^fAtFovs  two  rmy  ap%ta¥rv¥4  Arrian,  1.  yi.  p.  1 45.  **  This,  especiallj, 
kept  in  awe  the  nations  that  were  either  subdued  by  Alexander,  or 
that  voluntarily  submitted  to  him  (numerous  and  remote  as  they 
were);  that  under  the  reign  of  this  prince,  the  governors  durst  not 
injure  the  governed.** 

*<  Plut.  in  Alexand.    Diodor.  p.  573. 
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CHAP,  army  of  bacchanals,  and  avenged  the  cause  of 
XXXIX,  Darius  and  of  Asia.  ^  Were  not  this  improba^ 
ble  fiction  discountenanced  by  the  silence  of  con- 
temporary writers  *,  it  would  be  refuted  by  its 
own  absurdity.  Instead  of  yielding  to  the  trans- 
ports of  mad  joy,  Alexander,  whose  heart  was 
extremely  susceptible  of  compassion,  must  have 
been  deeply  afflicted  by  the  recent  loss  of  so  many 
brave  men ;  and  the  necessity  of  his  affiurs,  to 
which  he  was  ever  duly  attentive,  admitted  not 
of  unseasonable  delay. 
Punish-  Encouraged  by  the  long  absence  of  their  mas- 

Srcover-  *^^»  ^"^  ^^^  perils  to  which  his  too  adventurous 
now  of      character  continually  exposed  his  life,  Harpalus, 
Peripoihs  Orsincs,  and  Abulites,  who  were  respectively 
and  Susa.   governors  of  Babylon,  Persepolis,  and  Susa,  began 
to  despise  his  orders,  and  to  act  as  independent 
princes,  rather  than  accountable  ministers.     In 
such  emergencies,  AJexahder  knew  by  experience 
the  advantage  of  celerity.    He  therefore  divided* 
his  army.     The  greater  part  of  the  heavy-armed 
troops  were  entrusted  to  Hephaestion,  with  orders 
to  proceed  along  the  sea-coast,  and  to  attend  the 
motions  of  the  fleet  commanded  by  Nearchus. 
With  the  remainder,  the  King  hastened  to  Pasar- 
gadas.   Orsines  was  convicted  of  many  enormous 
crimes,  which  were  punished  with  as  enormous 
severity.  ^ ^  Baryaxes,  a  Mede,  who  had  assumed 

•5  Curtius,  L  ix.  c  10. 

*  Arrian  informs  us,  that  neither  Ptolemy  nor  Aristobulus  make 
ihe.  least  mention  of  this  extraordinary  transaction,  which  he  treats 
with  proper  contempt.     Vid.  Arrian,  p.  143. 

**  Arrian,  who  excuses  Alexander's  adopting  the  Persian  manners, 
repeatedly  blames  him  for  imitating  the  Barbarian  punishments. 


rewtrded. 
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the  royal  tiara,  suffered  death ;  his  numerous  ad-  c  H  A  p.* 
herents  shared  his  fate.  The  return  of  Alexander  ,^^^ 
from  the  east  proved  fatal  to  Abulites,  and  his 
son  Oxathres,  who,  during  the  absence  of  their 
master,  had  cruelly  oppressed  the  wealthy  pro- 
vince of  Susiana,  and  particularly  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capital;  Harpalus,  whose  conduct  at  Baby- 
lon had  proved  equally  flagitious,  escaped  with 
his  treasures  to  Athens ;  the  avarice  of  the  Athe- 
nians engaged  them  to  receive  this  wealthy  fugi- 
tive; but  their  fears  forbade  them  to  harbour  the 
enemy  of  Alexander.  By  a  decree  of  the  people, 
he  was  expelled  from  Attica,  and  this  traitor  to  the 
most  generous  of  prihces  seems  himself  to  have 
been  soon  afterwards  treacherously  slain.  ^  The  Pewcesten 
brave  Peucestes,whohad  saved  Alexander's  life  at 
the  assault  of  the  Mallian  fortress,  was  promoted  to* 
the  government  of  Persia.  In  this  important 
command  he  shewed  that  the  virtues  of  sound 
policy  are  not  incompatible  with  the  most  adven- 
turous valour.     By  conforming  to  the  customs, 


^  Comp.  Curtiusy  1.  x.  c.  2.  t^lut  in  Demosthen.  Diodor. 
I.XTiiL  p.  19.  Straboy  LxviS.  p.  576.  But  all  these  writers  omit 
the  first  crime  of  Harpalus,  mentioBed  by  Arrian,  the  pardon  of 
which  does  great  honour  to  the  clemency  of  Alexander.  Harpalus, 
even  in  the  life-time  of  Philip,  had  gained  the  friendship  of  his  illus- 
trious son,  who,  soon  afler  mounting  the  throne,  employed  him  as 
bis  treasurer.  But  before  the  battle  of  Issus^  ttih  unworthy  minister 
betrayed  his  trust,  and  fled  to  Megara.  Alexander  unwilling  hastily 
to  condemn  an  old  friend,  who  had  for  his  sake  hKurred  the  resent- 
ment of  Philip,  ascribed  the  misconduct  of  Harpalus  to  the  bad 
counsels  of  Tauriscus,  a  daring  villain,  who  had  accompanied  his 
flight  After  the  death  of  Tauriscus,  he  prevailed  on  Harpahis  a|a]n  ' 
to  return  to  his  service,  and  again  entrusted  him  with  the  cttstockt>f 
his  treasures.  Arrian,  1.  iii.  c.  vi. 
i     VOL.  IV.  BE 
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CHAP,  adopting  the  manners^  and  using  the  language 
^^-^j  of  the  vanquished,  he  acquired  the  afiectionate 
respect  of  the  people  committed  to  his  care.    His 
pliant  condescension,  directed  by  sound  policy, 
was  highly  approved  by  the  discernment  of  Alex- 
ander;   but  his  affectation  of  foreign  manners 
greatly  oflfended  the  pride  of  his  Macedonian 
countrymen. 
Alexander      jn  {h^  central  provinces  of  his  empire,  which 
the  ihter-  from  time  immemorial  had  been  the  seat  of  Asiatic 
hb  con!*^^  pomp  and  luxiuy,  Alexander  spent  the  last,  and 
qucfts.      not  the  least  glorious,  year  of  his  reign.     In  the 
cxmTS*      nervous  language  of  antiquity,  the  world  was  silent 
A-  c.  525.  jjj  j^g  presence ;  and  his  pnly  remaining  care  was 
to  improve  and  consolidate  his  conquests.     For 
these  important  purposes,  he  carefully  examined 
the  course  of  the  Eulaeus,  the  Tigris,  and  the 
Euphrates ;  and  the  indefatigable  industry  of  his 
troops  was  judiciously  employed  in  removing  the 
weirs,  or  dams,  by  which  the  timid  ignorance  of 
the  Persiau  Kings,  and  their  jealousy  of  the  mu- 
tinous Babylonians,  had  obstructed  the  navigation 
of  those  great  rivers.    But  Alexander,  having  no 
reason  to  dread  fleets  of  war,  wished  to  invite 
those  of  commerce.  The  harboiu^  were  repaired; 
arsenals  were  constructed  j   a  bason  was  formed 
at  Babylon  suflScient  to  contain  a  thousand  gal- 
lies.    By  these  and  similar  improvements,  he  ex- 
pected  to  facilitate  internal'  intercourse  among 
his  central  provinces,  while,  by  opening  new  chan- 
nels of  communication,  he  hoped  to  unite  the 
wealthy  countries  of  Egypt  and  the  East,  with 
the  most  remote  regions  of  the  earth.    His  ships 
were  sent  to  explore  the  Persian  and  Arabian 
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gulphsr    Archias  brought  him  such  accounts  of  c  h  a  p. 
the  fiwmer,  that  he  determined  to  plant  its  shores  ,^^J^ 
with  Grecian  colonies.   Hieron  of  Soli  proceeded  Sends  vw- 
£uthest  in  examining  the  Arabian  coast }  but  he  ^ore^uTe*" 
found  it  impossible  to  double  the  southern  ex-  Persian 
tres&ityof  th^  immense  peninsula,  and  still  more  bian 
to  remount  (as  he  had  been  commanded  by  Alex-  ^'P*"- 
mnder)  to  the  city  Hieropolis  in  Egypt,     This 
daring  enterprise  seemed  to  be  reserved  for  the 
King  in  person.    It  is  certain,  that  shortly  before 
Usf  death,  he  took  measures  for  examining  this 
great  -southern  gulph,  as  well  as  for  discovering 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  which,  though 
described  as  a  vast  lake  by  Herodotus,  was  by 
many  believed  to  communicate  with  the  Northern 
Ocean.  ^ 

But  objects,  less  remote,  demanded  his  more  Restrains 
immediate  attention.     In  the  winter  season,  the  dadons^f 
waters  of  the  Euphrates,  which  produce  the  ex-  *^^jJ^ 
traordinary  fertility  of  Assyria**,  are  confined 
within  their  lofty  channel.  But  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer, and  especially  towards  the  summer  solstice, 
they  overflow  their  banks,  and,  instead  of  water- 
ing, would  totally  deluge  the  adjacent  territory, 
unless  the  superfluous  moisture  were  discharged 
^to  the  great  canal  of  Pallacopas.  This  artificial 
river,  formed,  it  is  said,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  com- 
mences an  hundred  miles  below  Babylon.     It  is 
not  fed  by  springs,  nor  replenished  from  mountain 

•    •»  Arrian^  l.vii.  p.  158. 

30  "  This  coQntry,**  according  to  Strabo,  **  u  more  fertile  thin 
an^  o^her;  producing,  it  is  said^  three  hundred  fold.**  Strabo, 
•p.  tan. 
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^ows,  but  branching  from  the  great  trunk  of  the 
Euphrates,  moderates  its  too  impetuous  streana, 
by  diverting  it  into  the  sea,  through  lakes  and 
marshes,  hy  various,  and  for  the  most  part  invisible 
outlets.  But  this  useful  contrivance  finally  de« 
feated  its  own  purpose.  The  Pallacopas  graduiilly 
sunk  into  its  sof  I  and  oozy  bed,  and  the  Euphrates* 
which  even  originally  was  much  higher  than  this 
capal,  continued  to  flow  into  the  new  channel, 
even  afler  the  season  when  its  waters  cease  to  rise 
by  the  melting  of  the  Armenian  snows.  The 
diminution  of  the  river  rendered  it  insufficient 
to  water  the  fields  of  Assyria ;  an  inconvenience 
severely  felt  in  a  country  seldom  refreshed  by 
rain.  The  governors  of  Babylon  attempted  un- 
successfully to  remedy  the  evil,  whose  magnitude 
justly  excited  the  attention  of  Alexander.  From 
war,  the  mother  of  arts,  he  had  learned  to  iro- 
prove  the  benefits  of  peace.  While  preparations 
were  making  for  more  distant  expeditions,  he 
sailed  down  the  Euphrates ;  carefully  examined 
the  nature  of  the  soil ;  and  having  discovered,  at 
the  distance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  inoscu- 
lation of  the  Euphrates  and  Pallacopas,  a  hard 
and  rocky  bottom,  he  commanded  a  canal  to  be 
cut  there,  which  served  to  moderate  the  inunda- 
tions at  one  season,  without  too  much  draining 
the  waters  at  another.  Having  performed  this 
essential  service  to  Assyria,  he  followed  the  course 
of  the  Pallacopas,  and  surveyed  the  lakes  and 
marshes,  which  guard  the  Arabian  frontiers.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  new  canal,  he  observed 
a  convenient  situation  for  a  city,  which,  being 
*    S  ' 
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built  and  fortified^  was  peopled  with  those  supers  chap. 
animated  Greeks,  who  seemed  no  longer  capable  v  v^^'^ 
of  military  service,  and  with  such  others  of  their 
countrymen  as  thought  proper  to  settle  in  this 
fertile,  though  remote,  country.  *^ 

Animated  by  a  zeal  for  public  happiness,  Alex-  incorpo- 
ander  thus  traversed  the  populous  provinces  of  S^bariwi 
the  East,  and  successively  visited  the  imperial  J^^q,!^ 
cities  of  PersepoUs,  Susa,  Ecbatana,  and  Babj^lon.  and  Mac©. 
These  places,  and  others  of  inferior  note,  were    **"'"^ 
adorned  with  signal  marks  of  his  taste,  and  re- 
spectively distinguished  by  transactions  which 
discover  the  boldest,  yet  most  enlightened,  views 
of  policy.     The  important  design  of  uniting,  by 
laws  and  manners,  the  subjects  of  his  extensive 
monarchy,  was  ever  present  to  his  mind«     For 
this  purpose,  he  took  care  to  incorporate  in  his 
Barbarian  armies  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians. 
In  each  compapy,  or  rather  in  each  division  of 
sixteen,   he  joined  four  Europeans  to  twelve 
Asiatics.     In  the  Macedonian   squadrons  and 
battalions,  he  intermixed,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  of  the  Barbarians  as  were  most  distinguished 
by  their  strength,  their  activity,  and  their  merit. 
Soon  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  he  had  given 
orders  to  raise  new  levies  in  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces.     The  Barbarian  youth  delighted  in  the 
Grecian  exercise  and  discipline,  and  rejoiqed  at 
being  associated  to  the  glory  of  their  victors. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  Alexander  was  joined 
by  a  powerful  body  of  those  recruits,  whose  im- 
provements in  arts  and  arms  fully  answered  his 
expectations,  and  justly  rewarded  bis  foresights 

"  ArriaD»  uhi  sugt^b 
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CHA  P.  The  arrival  of  such  numerous  auxiliaries  enabled 
AAAix.^  jjjjj^  ^Q  discharge  at  Opis,  a  city  on  the  Tigris^ 
such  Greeks  and  Macedonians  as  were  tired  of 
the  service,  worn  out  with  age,  or  enfeebled  by- 
sickness.  After  an  interesting  scene,  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  describe,  he  dismissed 
those  respectable  veterans,  loaded  with  wealtli. 
and  honours.  They  were  conducted  by  Craterus^ 
whon  he  appointed  to  succeed  Antipater  in  the* 
administration  of  his  European  dominions ;  and 
Antipater,  who  had  long  administered  that  im« 
portant  trust  with  equal  prudence  and  fidelity^ 
was  commanded  to  join  his  master  with  new  levies 
from  Greece,  Thrace,  and  Macedon.  ^ 
Pays  the  At  Susa,  Alexander  learned  that  his  soldiers, 
hhwU  indulging  the  extravagance  too  natural  to  their 
dien.  profession,  had  contracted  immense  debts,  which 
they  had  neither  ability  nor  inclination  to  pay. 
Upon  this  intelligence,  he  issued  orders  that 
each  man  should  give  an  exact  account  of  what 
he  owed,  with  the  names  of  his  creditors,  de- 
claring, that  he  was  determined  to  satisfy  them 
at  his  own  expence.  The  troops  suspected  an 
intention  merely  to  discover  their  characters,  and 
to  learn  their  oeconomy  or  profusion.  At  first, 
therefore,  many  denied,  and  all  diminished,  their 
debts.  But  Alexander  issued  a  second  declar- 
ation, **  That  it  became  not  a  prince  to  deceive 
his  people,  nor  a  people  to  suppose  their  prince 
capable  of  deceit."  Faithful  lists  were  imme^ 
diatqiy  presented,  and  the  whole  debts  dis* 
charged,  to  the  amount,  it  is  said,  of  four  millions 
sterling. 

*^  Arriaii,ubi  supra. 
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TTiis  event  was  accompanied  by  a  transaction  Chap. 
of  a  different  kind,  which  discovers,  however,  v  -^^; 
the  same  spirit,  and  which  equally  endeared  intcrmar- 
Alexander  to  his  Asiatic  subjects.     In  the  royal  tb^uro- 
palace  of  Susa,  he  publicly  espoused  Statira",  §^^^"^ 
the  daughter  of  Darius ;  and  bestowed  her  sister 
Drypetis  on  his  friend  HephsBStion,  saying,  that 
he  wished  their  children  to  be  kinsmen.   By  the  • 
advice  of  their  master,  Perdiccas,  Seleucus,  Pto- 
lemy, and  other  generals,  intermarried  with  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  vanquished  Barbarians. 
The  soldiers  were  encouraged  by  presents,  and 
by  the  hope  of  royal  favour,  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  their  leaders  ;  and  it  appeared  from  the 
catalogue  of  their  names  presented  to  the  King, 
that  above  ten  thousand  Greeks  and  Macedonians 
married  Asiatic  women. " 

In  all  the  cities  which  he  visited,  he  was  careful  Alexander 
to  celebrate  the  musical  and  gymnastic  games ;  tTSoiSit 
those  distinguishing  fruits  of  Grecian  culture,  ^^j^. 
which  being  adapted  to  gratify  the  senses,  as  well  mcnts  at 
as  to  please  the  fancy,  were  beheld  with  delight  oirap?** 
even  by  the  most  ignorant  Barbarians.     Con-  <^^-  *• 

3>  Curtius,  Justin,  and  Plutarch. 

M  Plutarch,  seising  the  true  spirit  of  these  regulations,  ex- 
claims, A  €ap€ttpiii  acp(i),  iced  tawrn,  Koi  fiarriy  voXXa  wept  niv  'EAXifa-- 
worrMM  wony^cff  yt^vpay,  oh-ws  9f*^pov€is  ficurtXMit  hauof  lvp»rp  irvyoir- 
Tovoi,  ov  {ii\MS,  ou5c  <rx«^w^  «^  wfntxots  icol  agviuwoBtffi  Uct/uhs,  aW* 
Mfcnt  PtfuiJu^f  Kol  ytifwa  ffu^poe'i^  icaX  Kotywnaus  woiSwk  ra  ytmi  erwaiKroi^ 
rts.  "  O  !  barbarous  and  foolish  Xerxes,  thou  who  labouredst  in 
Tain  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Hellespont,  it  is  thus  that  wise  king» 
join  Asia  to  Europe,  not  by  boards,  ships,  lifeless  and  insensible  bonds, 
but  by  lawful  love,  chaste  nuptials,  and  the  indissoluble  de  of  com* 
mon  progeny,**  Plut  Oratl.  de  Fortun.  Alexand.  See.  likewise 
above,  vol.i.  c.ix.  p.  430. 
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viaced  that  nothing  has  a  more  direct  tendency  to 
unite  and  harmonise  the  minds  and  manners  of 
men,  than  public  entertainments  and  common 
pleasures,  Aleirander  determined  to  introduce 
and  difiuae  the  amusements  of  the  theatre.  For 
this  purpose,  above  three  thousand  players  and 
musicians,  collected  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 
assembled  in  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  Media, 
which  was  chosen  for  the  scene  of  those  theatri- 
cal exhibitions.  ^  But  the  sickness  and  death  of 
Hephsestion  changed  this  splendid  spectacle  into 
melancholy  obsequies.  In  the  moment  of  his 
triumph,  the  King  was  deprived  of  his  dearest 
friend. "  This  irreparable  loss  he  felt  and  ex- 
pressed with  an  affectionate  ardour  congenial  to 
his  character,  and  justified  his  immoderate  sor- 
row by  the  inconsolable^  grief  of  Achilles  for 
the  fate  of  his  beloved  Patroclus.  During  three 
days  and  nights  after  the  death  of  Hephaestion, 


^  It  should  t^tm  from  Plutarch,  that  the  eiUertainoients  of  the 
theatre  were  soon  diffused  thronj^h  other  parts  of  Asia»  AAf(ar|p«w 

ptm  Ml  r«5fwvi«r  woiSfs  rot  EvpMNabo  «cal  So^McXMut  Tp«)r«i»5««f  |rdv. 
**  Alexander  having  tamed  Asia,  Homer  was  read  in  the  £ast; 
the  children  of  the  Persians,  Susians,  and  Gedrosia,  recited  the  tra- 
gedies of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.^'    Plut  ibid. 

3*  Next  to  Hephsstion,  Craterus  seems  to  have  enjojred  the 
greatest  share  of  Alexander's  confidence ;  yet  he  often  said,  **  Cra- 
terus loves  the  King,  Hephaestion  loves  Alexander.**  Phitarch,  in 
Alexand.  In  passing  through  the  IVoade,  Alexander  crowned  the 
tomb  of  Achilles,  and  Hephaestion  that  of  Patroclus.  jfilim.  Var. 
Hist,  xii.7* 

>7  If,  in  the  melancholy  shades  below. 
The  flames  of  friends  and  lovers  cease  to  glow, 
Yet  mine  shall  sacred  last ;  and,  undecEiy*d, 
Burn  on  through  deaths  and  animate  my  shade. 

Pope's  IKad. 
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Alexander  neither  changed  his  apparel  nor  tasted  chap. 
food.    A  public  mourning  was  obseiived  through*  ^^^^ 
out  the  enquire.    Funeral  games  were  celebrated  His  obse- 
in  the  great  cities ;  the  royal  cohort  was  comr  2^iiJ^ 
manded  thenceforward  to  retain  the  name  and 
banner  of  Hephasstion  ^ ;  and  the  lofty  genius 
of  Stasicrates  erected  at  Ecbatana  a  monument 
worthy  qfhim^  whom  the  obsequious  oracle  of 
Ammon  declared  deserving  of  heroic  worship* 
To  appease  the  grief  of  Alexander,  his  lieutensmts 
dedicated  their  armour  at  the  tomb  of  his  friend* 
The  example  was  given  by  Eumenes,  the  King's 
secretary,  who  shortly  before  Hephsstion's  death, 
had  offended  this  illustrious  favourite ;  a  man 
who  long  and  uninterruptedly  enjoyed,  witliout 
abusing  in  any  one  instance,  the  confidence  of 
his  master  ;  who  exercised  power  without  pride, 
and  enforced  discipline  without  severity ;  whose 
conduct  merited  at  once  public  respect  and  royal 
favour,  and  whose  virtues  disarmed  envy.^ 


^  According  to  Plutarch^  Staticrates  proposed  to  form  Mount 
Athos  into  a  statoe  of  Alexander^  grasping  a  city  with  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  cQscharging  a  river  into  the  sea.  Pint  in 
Alexand.  Vitruvins,  L  iL  in  Proem.  &  Luctan,  t  iL  p.  489.  ascribes 
this  design  to  Dinocrates.  Alexander  extolled  the  boldness  of  the 
artist,  but  added,  Ea  de  /ttmir  rw  Mm  kcbth  x^paif  apiM  yap  hos  $aai* 
\mt  wv€purarros  ^ufoM  lurmuiw.  ^  Let  alone  Mount  Athos;  it  b 
enough  that  it  is  the  monument  of  one  lunges  folly  already  ;**  allud> 
ing  to  the  event  related  above,  voL  i.  c.  ix.  p.  4S0. 

3*  Arrian,  p.  156.  tells  us,  that  concerning  the  funeral  honours  of 
HephflBstion,  innumerable  and  absurd  fictions  were  ravented  by  the 
friends  and  by  the  enemies  of  Alexander;  nay,  what  is  extraordi- 
nary, the  same  falsdioods  were  sometimes  authorised  by  both ;  the 
former  intending  thereby  to  extol  the  warmth  of  his  friendship,  the 
kilter  to  expose  hit  extravagance  and  Colly. 
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CHAP.  1*0  moderate  and  divert  his  sorrow,  Alexander, 
XXXIX.  ^|jp  in  the  practice  of  war  found  at  onc^  busmesi 
Alexander  and  amusement,  undertook  an  expedition  in  per- 
SlS^^Stf.  ^*^>  which  perhaps  would  otherwise  have  beai 
tises  the  committed  to  the  valour  of  his  lieutenants.  The 
CoH8Mmf.  (^^^ggggi^jig^  n  rude  and  untractable  natimi,  inha- 
bited the  southern  frontier  of  Media.  Secure 
amidst  their  rocks  and  fastnesses,  they  had  ever 
<kfied  the  arms  of  the  Persians ;  and  the  dc^cfie- 
rate  successors  of  Cyrus  had  judged  it  more  pru- 
dent to  purchase  dieir  friendship  than  to  repel 
their  hostility-  In  their  annual  journey  from 
Babylon  to  Ecbatana,  the  pride  of  these  magni& 
cent  but  pusillanimous  princes  condescended  to 
bestow  presents  on  the  Cossaeans^  that  they  might 
procure  an  undisturbed  passage  for  themselves 
and  their  train ;  and  this  impolitic  meanness  only 
increased  the  audacity  of  fierce  mountaineers, 
who  often  ravaged  the  Susian  plains,  and  often 
retired  to  their  fastnesses,  loaded  with  the  richest 
spoils  of  Media.  Alexander  was  not  of  a  temper 
patiently  to  endure  the  repetition  of  such  indig- 
nities. In  forty  days,  he  attacked,  defeated,  and 
totally  subdued  this  rapacious  and  warlike  tribe* 
TheCossaeans  were  driven  from  their  last  retreats, 
and  compelled  to  surrender  their  territory.  After 
obtaining  sufficient  pledges  of  their  fidelity,  the 
conqueror  allowed  them  to  ransom  their  pri- 
soners ;  and,  at  his  departure  from  their  country, 
took  care  to  erect  such  fortresses  as  seemed  ne- 
cessary for  bridling,  in  future,  the  dangerous  fury 
of  this  headstrong  people.  ^ 

4*  Such  is  the  accouiH  oC  the  expedition  given  by  Arrian,  l,in- 
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In  returning  from  this  successful  expedition  chap.; 
towards  the  banks  'of  the  Euphrates,  Alexander  ^™^ 
was  met  by  ambassadors  from  Carthage,  Spain,  and  Giery  of 
Italy,  as  well  as  from  many  inland  countries  of  da^' 
Asia  and  Africa,  extending  from  Mount  Imaos 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  Ethiopia.     It  was 
then,  says  his  historian,  that  he  appeared  master 
of  the  world,  both  to  his  followers  and  to  himself; 
and,  as  if  the  known  parts  of  it  had  been  insuf- 
ficient to  satisfy  his  ambition,  he  gave  orders  to 
cut  timber  in  the  Hyrcanian  forest,  with  a  design 
to  build  ships,  and  explore  the  undiscovered 
shores  of  the  Caspian  and  Arabian  seas.     But  His  me- 
neither  these  lofty  designs,  nor  the  glory  of  war,   *"     ^V 
nor  the  pomp  of  royalty,  which,  of  all  princes 
Alexander  enjoyed  in  the  greatest  ^*  splendour, 

p.  157.  and  confirmed  by  Strabo^  l.xi.  p.  795.  and  by  Diodonis, 
1.  xrii.  p.  577,  Plutarch,  on  the  other  hand,  most  unwarrantably 
and  absurdly  tells  us,  that  Alexander,  to  divert  his  grief,  took  the 
amusement  of  man  hutUmg,  and  massacred  the  whole  Cosaeean  iui> 
tion,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.    Plut.  p.  94. 

<»  Vid.  Athen.  l.x.  p.  436.  &  1.  xii.  p.  537—541.  We  may  be- 
liere  that  Alexander's  tent  contained  an  hundred  couches ;  that  the 
pillars  which  supported  it  were  encrusted  with  gold :  that  he  gave 
audience,  surrounded  with  guards,  and  seated  on  a  golden  throne. 
Jn  the  language  of  antiquity,  **  the  master  of  both  continents"  found 
it  necessary  to  unite  the  pomp  of  the  East  with  the  arts  of  Greece. 
But  when  Athensrus  tells  us  of  the  precious  essences,  the  fragrant 
wines,  the  effeminacy,  and  vices,  of  Alexander,  we  discover  the  cre- 
dulous, or  rather  criminal  sophist,  who  has  collected  into  one  work 
all  the  vices  and  impurities  which  disgraced  his  country  and  human 
nature.  To  the  unwarranted  asserUons  of  the  obscure  writers  cited 
by  an  JElian  (1.  ix.  c.  iii.)  and  an  Athenseus,  we  can  oppose  the  au* 
thority  of  an  Arrian  and  a  Plutarch. — Could  he  who  so  severely 
censured  the  effeminate  and  luxurious  lives  6f  others,  be  himself 
effeminate  and  luxurious?  **  Of  all  men,"  says  Arrian,  **  Alexander 
was  the  most  oBconomical  in  what  r^arded  his  private  pleasures.** 
Arrian,  l.vii.  p.  167.  Even  in  the  use  of  wine  he  was  habitually 
sparing.    Id,  1.  vii.  sub  fin. 
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CHAP,  could  i^pease  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  Hephflestkm* 
XXXIX.  rj^^^  death  of  his  beloved  friend  is  said,  by  AniaD, 
to  have  hastened  his  own.     It  certainly  tinged 
his  character  with  a  deep  mdancholy,  which  ren- 
dered him  susceptible  of  such  impressions  as  the 
firmness  of  his  manly  soul  would  otherwise  have 
resisted  and  repelled. 
Artifice         He,  who  had  so  often  employed  superstition  as 
Mt^^urn  ^^  instrument  of  policy,  began  himself  to  feel  the 
to  Baby-    power  of  that  miserable  passion.     The  servants 
°'  of  princes,  ever  quick  in  disowning,  and  dexterous 

in  turning  to  their  own  profit,  the  foibles  of  their 
masters,  soon  discovered  and  abused  the  weakness 
of  Alexander.    Alarmed  at  the  severe  treatment 
of  several  of  his  colleagues,  ApoUodorus,!  a  citi- 
zen of  Amphipolis,  who  had  been  entrusted  with 
the  government  of  Babylon,  practised  with  his 
brother  Pythagoras,  a  diviner;   and  the  latter, 
ambitious  to  promote  the  greatness  of  his  family, 
pretended  to  perceive  in  the  victims  evident 
marks  of  divine  displeasure  against  the  king, 
should  he  enter  the  gates  of  Babylon.    Notwith- 
standing this  menace,  Alexander,  after  reducing 
the  Cossceans,  approached  towards  that  city  with 
his  army.     He  was  met  by  a  long  train  of  Chal- 
dcean  priests,  who  conjured  him  to  change  his 
resolution,  because  they  had  received  an  oracle 
from  Belus,  declaring  that  his  journey  thither 
would  prove  fatal.     The  interests  of  the  Chal- 
dflcans  conspired  with  the  views  of  Apollodorus. 
The  temple  of  Belus,  a  stupendous  edifice,  situate 
in  the  heart  of  Babylon,  had  been  very  richly  en- 
dowed  by  the  Assyrian  kings.    But  the  produce 
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of  the  consecrated  ground,  instead  of  being  ap-  c  H  A  P. 
plied  to  its  original  destination  of  repairing  the  ^^^^^ 
temple^  and  offering  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  had» 
ever  since  the  impious  reign  of  Xerxes,  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  Chaldaean  priests.  Alexander, 
it  was  well  known,  intended  to  reform  this  abuse; 
and,  although  his  mind  was  not  altogether  un- 
moved by  the  admonition  of  the  priests,  he  dis- 
cerned their  interested  motives,  and  answered 
them  by  a  verse  of  Euripides,  "  He's  the  best 
prophet  that  conjectures  best.*'  Foiled  in  their 
first  attempt,  the  Chaldaeans  had  recourse  to  an- 
other artifice.  Since  the  king  had  tdetermined 
at  every  hazard  to  visit  Babylon,  they  entreated 
him  at  least  not  to  enter  it  on  the  eastern  side, 
but  to  fetch  a  Compass  round,  and  to  march  with 
his  face  towards  the  rising  sun.  He  prepared  to 
comply  with  this  advice ;  but  the  marshiness  of 
the  soil  rendered  his  design  impracticable ;  and 
he  was  thus  reluctantly  compelled  to  enter  the 
city  by  the  forbidden  road. 

During  his  short  stay  at  Babylon,  his  mind  was  His  short 
disturbed  bysuperstitiousfears^,  awakened  by  the  ^jL  * 
intriimes  of  ApoUodorus,  or  the  artifices  of  the  turbedby 
Chalda&ans,  and  confirmed  by  a  circumstance  well  Uous  fears, 
fitted  to  operate  on  a  disordered  fancy.  Inhislndian  ^*°^.?'' 
expedition,  he  had  conversed  with  the  Gymnoso-  Brach- 
phists,  Brachmans,  men  y^ho  practised  the  philoso- 
phy which  Plato  toiig-A^and  whose  contemptfor  the 
ppdipand  pleasures  of  the  present  life,  was  founded 
onthe  firm  belief  of  a  better  and  more  permanent 

^  He  became,  says  Platarch,  Iwnkms  irpot  ro  i^wor. 
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CHAP.  State  of  existence.   To  those  sages,  the  fortunate 
"M^^f^^  ambition  of  Alexander  appeared  an  object  of  de- 
rision or  pity.     At  sight  of  the  conqueror,  they 
stamped  their  feet  with  vehemence  on  the  ground; 
indicating,  by  an  expressive  action,  more  eloquent 
than  words,  that  he,  whose  name  now  filled  the 
world,  must  soon  be  confined  within  the  narrow 
grave.    The  flatterers  of  the  king  rebuked  them 
for  insulting  the  son  of  Jupiter,  who  had  the 
power  to  reward  or  punish  them.   They  replied, 
by  saying,  "  That  all  were  the  sons  of  Jupiter ; 
that  the  rewards  of  Alexander  they  disdained,  and 
set  at  defiance  his  punishments,  which  at  last  could 
only  relieve  them  from  the  load  of  frail  mortality.** 
Prophecy   Yet  Calanus,  one  of  their  number,  allured  by 
Sr  c2^^  curiosity,  or  irresistibly  captivated  by  the  soothing 
nui.  condescension  of  the  king,  agreed  to  accompany 

him ;  for  which  inconstancy  he  was  much  blamed 
by  his  brethren.  Alexander  treated  this  eastern 
sage  with  great  respect,  and  when  Calanus,  who 
had  passed  his  seventy-second  year  without  ex- 
periencing any  bodily  infirmity,  fell  sick  in  Persia, 
the  affectionate  prince  earnestly  entreated  him 
not  to  anticipate  fate  by  a  voluntary  death.  But 
finding  him  inflexibly  bent  on  this  purpose,  he 
allowed  a  pyre  to  be  constructed,  to  which  the 
Indian  (being  too  feeble  to  walk  or  ride  on  horse- 
back) was  conveyed  in  a  litter.  In  sight  of  the 
Macedpniah  army,  who  had  been  ordered  to  assist 
at  this  awful  solemnity,  Calanus  composed  him- 
self decently  on  the  pyre ;  the  music  struck  up^; 
the  soldiers  raised  a  shout  of  war;  and  the  Indian, 
with  a  serene  countenance,  expired  amidst  the 
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flfunes,  singing  a  hymn  to  the  gods   of   his  chap. 
country.  ^  xxxix.^ 

The  curiosity  of  Alexander  was  unbounded ; 
but  his  humanity  likewise  was  great.  This  prin- 
ciple, which  is  too  often  a  stranger  to  the  breast 
of  conquerors,  made  him  decline  witnessing  the 
extraordinary  death  of  a  friend,  who,  fbr  his  sake, 
had  abandoned  his  native  land.  But,  before 
Calantts  was  carried  to  the  funeral  pile,  the  king 
affectionately  paid  him  the  last  visit.  Calanus 
having  embraced  all  present,  refused  to  take  leave 
of  Alexander,  saying  that  <<  he  should  again  see 
bim  in  Babylon.*'  The  words  of  a  dying  man 
were  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  prophetical. 
Those  of  Calanus  sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of 
Alexander;  and  the  painful  impression  which 
they  had  made  hastened  his  departure  from  a 
city,  in  which  so  many  concurring  circumstances 
forbade  him  to  reside.  ^ 

His  superstitious  terrors,  however,  seem  to  have  Death  of 
been  diverted  by  the  voyage  down  the  Euphrates,  ^Bdby?*' 
and  by  directing  the  improvements  in  the  canal  J?"- 
of  Pallacopas.    Having  resumed  his  courage,  he  cxnTi! 
ventured  to  return  to  Babylon,  gave  audience  to  May  ssth! 
some  Grecian  ambassadors,  who  presented  him 
with  golden  crowns  from  the  submissive  flattery 
of  their  several  republics ;  and  having  reviewed 
his  troops  and  gallies,  prepared  to  execute  the 
enterprises  which  he  had  so  long  meditated.  But 
his  designs  and  his  life  were  now  drawing  to  a 
dose.    Whether  to  conquer  this  melancholy,  or 
to  triumph  in  the  victory  which  he  had  alreiady 

«  Arrian,  L>rtl  cJ.  •«  Ibid.  c.  IS. 
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CHAP,  gained  over  it,  he  indulged,  without  moderatioii, 
^^^^^^^  in  that  banqueting  and  festivity  to  which,  after 
the  fatigues  of  war,  he  had  often  shown  himself 
too  much  addicted ;  and  a  fever,  occasioned,  or 
at  least  increased,  by  an  excessive  abuse  of  wine, 
the  vice  of  his  nation  and  of  his  family,  put  a 
period  to  his  life  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his 
age,  and  in  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign.  After 
the  first  days  of  the  disorder,  he  had  been  con- 
veyed to  the  cool  verdure  of  a  beautifid  garden; 
but  the  malady  increawig,  he  was  soon  brought 
back  to  the  palace.  The  last  remains  of  strength 
he  spent  in  assistance  at  daily  sacrifices  to  the 
gods.  During  his  illness  he  spoke  but  little,  and 
that  only  concerning  his  intended  expeditions. 
The  temples  were  crowded  by  his  friends ;  the 
generals  waited  in  the  hall;  the  soldiers  sur- 
rounded the  gates.  Such  was  the  grief  of  many, 
and  the  respectful  admiration  of  all,  that  none 
ventured  to  announce  to  him  his  approaching 
dissolution,  none  ventured  to  demand  his  last  or- 
ders.  When  all  hopes  of  recovery  had  vanished, 
his  favourite  troops  were  admitted  to  behold  him. 
He  was  speechless,  but  had  still  strength  to  stretch 
forth  his  hand.  ^ 

^  Arrian  says,  that  nany  reports  were  spread  concerning  the 
death  of  Alexander,  such  as,  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  the  emis. 
saries  of  Antipater,  whom,  as  mentioned  above  in  the  text,  he  had 
recently  deprived  of  the  government  of  Greece  and  Macedon ;  thst 
when  aiJced  to  whom  he  bequeathed  the  empire,  be  had  answered, 
to  the  **  strongest;"  and  that  he  had  foretold  his  obsequies  would  be 
cddwBted  by  bloody  wars  among  his  lieutenants.  But  these  rumours 
receive  not  the  least  countenance  from  the  royal  diary,  vrhich  seema 
to  have  been  carefully  copied  by  Arrian,  nor  from  the  histories  of 
Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus. 
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Such  was  the  reign  of  Alexander,  whbse  fch^*  CHAP-, 
racter,  being  unexampled  and  inimitable,  can  v^f^If/ 
only  be  fitly  drawn  by  relating  his  actions.  He  His  cha- 
was  of  a  low  stature,  and  somewhat  deformed  j  ^^^^' 
but  the  activity  and  elevation  of  his  mind  ani* 
mated  and  ennobled  his  frame.  By  a  life  of 
continual  labour,  and  by  an  early  and'  habitual 
practice  of  the  gymnastic  exercises,  he  had  hard-^ 
ened  his  body  against  the  impressions  of  cold 
and  heat,  hunger  and  thirst  **,  and  prepared  his 
robust  constitution  for  bearing  3uch  exertions  of 
strength  and  activity,  as  have  appeared  incredi- 
ble to  the  undisciplined  softness  of  modem  times* 
In  generosity  and  in  prowess,  he  rivalled  the 
greatest  heroes  of  antiquity ;  and  in  the  race  of 
glory,  having  finally  outstripped  all  competitors, 
became  ambitious  to  surpass  himself.  His  sxxpe* 
rior  skill  in  war  gave  uninterrupted  success  to  his 
arms ;  and  his  natural  humanity,  enlightened  by 
the  philosophy  of  Greece,  taught  him  to  improve 
his  conquests  to  the  best  interests  of  ^mankind. 

**  Plat.  Oirat.  i  &  ii.  de  Forttin.  Alexand. 

^  Plutarch  says,  the  nations  conquered  by  Alexander  might  adopt 
the  language  of  Themistocles,  when,  in  consequence  of  his  banish- 
nient  fi'om  Greece,  he  was  raised  to  great  wealth  and  honour  in 
Aua.  **  O  voiScr  cnrwXo^a,  ci  /«)  a1rw^ofM0«."  **  O  my  children  1 
we  should  haye  been  undone,  had  we  not  beeb  undone."  In  the 
same  manner,  those  nations,  had  they  not  been  vanquished  by 
Alexander,  had  not  been  civilized,  Egypt  would  not  boast  her 
.^Uexaadria;  Mesopotamia,  her  Seleuda,  &c  And  again,  **  Alex* 
and«r  taught  marriage  to  the  Hyrcanians,  and  agriculture  to  the 
Arochosii.  He  taught  the  Sogdians  to  maintain,  and  not  to  kill, 
their  parents;  the  Persians  to  respect,  and  not  to  marry,  ih&t 
mothers ;  the  Scythians  to  bury,  and  not  to  eat,  thei^  dead.'*  PJtit* 
ihid. 

VOL.  IV.  C  C 
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CHAR  In  Ills  extensive  dominions,  he  built,  or  founded, 
XXXIX.   jj^j.  j^gjj  ^jj^  seventy  cities  ^,  the  situation  <rf 
which  being  chosen  with  consummate  wisdom, 
tended  to  faciUtate  conmiunication,  to  promote 
commerce,  and  to  diffuse  civility  through  the 
greatest  nations  of  the  earth.  ^    It  may  be  sus- 
pected,  indeed,  that  he  mistook  the  extent  oi 
human  power,  when,  in  the  course  of  on^  reign, 
he  hoped  to  change  the  face  of  the  world ;  and 
that  be  miscalculated  the  stubbornness  of  igno- 
rance, and  the  force  of  haUt,  when  he  attempted 
to  enhghten  barbarism,  to  soften  servitude,  and 
to  transplant  the  improvements  of  Greece  into  an 
African  and  Asiatic  soU,  where  they  have  never 
been  known  to  flourish.    Yet,  let  not  the  designs 
of  Alexander  be  too  hastily  accused  of  extra- 
vagance.   Whoever  seriously  considers  what  he 
actually  performed  before  his  thirty-third  year, 
wiU  be  cautious  of  determining  what  he  might 
have  accomplished,  had  he  reached  the  ordinary 
term  of  human  life.    His  resources  were  peculiar 
to  himself;  and  such  views,  as  Well  as  actions, 
became  him,  as  would  have  become  none  besides. 
In  the  language  of  a  philosophical  historian,  <<  he 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  a  pe- 
culiar dispensation  of  Providence,  being  a  man 
like  to  none  other  of  the  human  kind.**^ 


^  Vicl.l4utide  J^oriuiLAlesaiicL  tonsil  p. 3S7.    ladie] 
of  Plutarcfa»  he  Mtcwd  A«a  with  GredE  dties. 
«7  Pkt  ibid    Diodor.  Sicul.  xto.  89*    fkefhrnu  Bjiant.  in  toc 

^  Ov8e  ^tm  <•  tf«9  fiMU  «y  9oKu  tUmp,  ffliM  «MW  a^j^mmm  mmm$. 
Arrian,  p.  168.    How  far  he  was  an  instrument  in,  the  handi  el 
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From  the  part  which  his  father  Philip  ahd  chap. 
himself  acted  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  his  hi»-  ^^^^^ 
tory  has  been  transmitted  through  the  impure  The  fimits 
channels  of  exaggerated  flattery  or  malignant  ^  ^^hk? 
envy.     The   innumerable  Actions,   which  dis-  ^l^^' 
grace  the  W(»rks of  his  biographers,. are  contra- 
dicted by  the  most  authentic  account  of  his 
ragn,  and  inconsistent  with  those  public  transac- 
tions, which  concurring  authorities  confirm.     In 
the  present  work,  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  ex- 
patiate on  such  topics,  since  it  is  less  the  busi* 
ness  of  history  to  repeat,  or  even  to  expose 
errors,  than  to  select  and  impress  useful  truths. 
An  author,  ambitious  of  attaining  that  purpose, 
can  seldom  indulge  the  language  of  general 
panegyric.      He  will  acknowledge  that  Alex-  ^J|}^^ 
ander's  actions  were  not  always  blameless ;  but,  utuadon 
after  the  mpst  careful  examination,  he  will  affirm,  ^^^^^''S^'' 
that  his  faults  were  few  in  number,  and  resulted  character. 
from  his  situation,    rather  than  from  his  cha- 
racter. 

From  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  experienced 
the  crimes  of  disaffection  and  treachery,  which 
multiplied,  and  became  more  dangerous,  with 
the  extent  of  his  dominions,  and  the  difficulty 
to  govern  them.  Several  of  bis  lieutenants  early 
aspired  at  independence ;  others  formed  conspi- 
racies against  the  life  of  their  master.  The  first 
criminals  were  treated,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
with  a  lenity  becoming  the  generous  spirit  of 


Divine  Providence,  belongs  not  to  the  subject  of  profane  history 
to  enqoire.  On  this  sulject,  the  reader  may  see  Bkhop  Lowth  on 
Isaiah,  xix.  18.,  andxxiy.  14. 

C  C  2 
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CHAP.  Alexander.      But  when  Philotas,   the  son   of 
XXXIX.    Pannenio,    and  even    Parmenio^  himself,   af- 
Oi;fmp.      forded  reason  to  suspect  their  fidelity ;  when 
5lc.^589.   the  Macedonian  youUis,  who,  according  to  the 
institution  of  Philip,   guarded  the  royal  pavi- 
lion, prepared  to  murder  their  sovereign^,  he 

«  Philotas  was  punished  in  the  country  of  the  Arii ;  Parmenio 
was  put  to  death  in  Media.  Curtius  (L  vL  c.  7.  et  seq.),  wbo 
has  gif  en  the  fullest  account  of  these  executions,  says,  that  Philotas 
deserved  not  the  compassion  of  his  friends :  **  Amiconini  miseri- 
cordiam  non  meruit.**  He  leaves  it  uncertain  vrhether  Pannenio 
fell  ft  saCfifice  to  his  own  treason,  or  to  the  policy  of  Alexander. 
Arrian  thinks,  that  the  death  of  Parmenio  was  necessary  to  his 
mastet''s  safety.  —  Although  the  evidence  of  this  general*s  guilt 
has  not  been  handed  down  to  posterity,  Alexander,  it  b  certain, 
believed  him  guil^.  He  who  disdained  to  conquer  his  enenues  by 
deceit,  cannot,  without  proof,  be  supposed  capable  of  treacherou&ly 
assassinating  his  friends. 

s«  This  conspiracy  is  related  by  Arrian,  1.  ix.  c  15.  and  14. 
Ttie  scene  was  Bactra,  or  Zariaspa,  the  capital  of  Bactria.  At  a 
hunting-match,  the  King,  being  ready  to  kill  a  boar,  was  antici- 
pated by  Hermolaus.  To  punish  the  insolence  of  the  youth, 
Alexander  Ordered  hiifi  to  be  whipped.  The  disgrace  seemed 
intolerable  to  Hermolaus  and  his  companions;  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  to  destroy  Alexander  in  his  sleep.  It  was  discovered  by 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus.  The  youths  confessed  their  guilt, 
and  declared  that  they  had  been  confirmed  in  their  purpose  by 
Calisthenes,  the  scholar  of  Aristotle,  an  arrogant  and  morose 
man,  who,  sheltered  by  the  cloak  of  philosophy,  insolently  brow- 
beat the  prince,  whom  he  was  bound  to  respect.  (Arrian,  p.  87 1.) 
The  conspiltitors  were  stoned  to  death;  a  punishment  commoii 
in  that  age,  when  persons  accused  were  tried  before  numotHis  as- 
semblies, whose  indignation  frequently  burst  forth,  and  destroyed 
atrocious  offenders  on  the  spot,  vnth  the  first  instruments  of 
death  that  chance  offered  to  their  hands.  Calisthenes  was  dragged 
round  the  army  in  chains.  Such  is  the  best  authenticated 
account  of  this  affair,  concerning  which  the  variations  of  ancient 
writers  are  innumerable.  Vid.  Arrian,  1.  iv.  c»  14.  Curtius, 
1.  viii.  c.  8.  Seneca  Suasor,  L  Justin,  i.  xv.  c.  5,  Philostra- 
tus,  1.  viii.  c.  1.  Diodor.  Sicul.  pp.  556.  &  55B.  Diogen.  Laert. 
in  Ari&tot.  Suidas,  ad  voc.    As  an  example  of  the  injustice  done 
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found  it  necessary  to  depart  from  his  lenient  chap* 
system,  and  to  hold  with  a  firmer  hand  the  reins  ^^^ 
of  government  Elated  by  unexampled  pro- 
sperity, and  the  submissive  reverence  of  van- 
quished  nations,  his  loftiness  disgusted  the  pride 
of  his  European  troops,  particularly  the  Mace- 
donian nobles,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  re* 
gard  themselves  rather  as  his  companions  than 
subjects.  The  pretensions  which  sound  policy 
taught  him  to  form  and  to  maintain,  of  being 
treated  with  those  external  honours  ever  claimed 
by  the  monarchs  of  the  East,  highly  offended  the 
religious  prejudices  of  the  Greeks,  who  deemed 
it  impious  to  prostrate  the  body,  or  bend  the 
knee,  to  any  mortal  sovereign.  Yet  had  he  re- 
mitted  formalities  consecrated  by  the  practice  of 
ages,  he  must  insensibly  have  lost  the  respect  of 
bis  Asiatic  subjects.      With  a  view  to  reconcile 


the  character  of  Alexander,  I  shall  insert  the  passage  of  Seneca ; 
**  Hoc  est  Alexandri  crimen  sternum,  quod  nulla  virtus,  nulla 
bellorum  felicitas  redimet.  Nam  quoties  quis  dixerit^  Ocddit' 
Persarum  midta  millia ;  opponitur,  et  Calliithcnem.  Quoties  dic- 
tum erit,  omnia  oceano  tenus  vicit,  ipsam  quoque  tentavit  no  vis  clas- 
sibus,  et  iknperium  ex  angulo  Thraciae  usque  ad  orientis  termtnos 
protulit;  dicetur,  sed  Callisthenem  ocddit.*'  Yet  this  CallisChenet 
was  a  traitor,  whose  writings  are  mentioned  with  contempt  by 
Arrian,  loc.  dtat.  Polybius,  t.  ii.  pp.  64.  335,  &  t,  iii.  p.  45. 
Cicero  ad  Quint.  Frat.  1.  iL  epist.  xiii.  Sc  Longinus,  c.  iii.  p.  14.  The 
patriotism  of  the  Greeks  and  the  envy  of  the  Romans,  could  never 
forgive  the  transcendent  glory  of  Alexander,  which  eclipsed  their 
own.  In  speaking  of  Philip  and  his  son,  even  Cicero  (de  Offic.) 
says,  *'  Alter  semper  magnns,  alter  ssepe  turpissimus."  See  like- 
wise Livy,  1.  ix.  c.  18.  The  last  mentioned  writer  (1.  ix.  c.  17.)  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  all^e  very  incondusive  arguments  for  believing, 
that  had  Alexander  turned  his  arms  against  Italy,  he  would  certainly 
have  been  conquered  by  the  Romans. 

c  c  S 
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c  H  A  P«  the  discordant  principles  of  the  victors  and  van-' 
^?f^^  quished,  he  afiected  an  immediate  descent  from 
Jupiter  Amnion^  a  claim  liberally  admitted  by  the 
avarice  or  fears  of  the  Libyan  priests,  and  which, 
he  had  reascm  to  expect,  coidd  not  be  very  ob- 
stinately denied  by  the  credulity  of  the  Greeks 
and  Macedonians,  who  universally  acknowledged 
that  Philip,  his  reputed  father,  was  remotely  de* 
scended  from  the  Grecian  Jupiter.  But  the  suc- 
cess of  this  design,  which  might  have  entitled 
.  him,  as  son  of  Jupiter,  to  the  same  obeisance 
from  the  Greeks,  which  the  Barbarians  readily 
paid  him  as  monarch  of  the  East,  was  counter- 
acted, at  first  by  the  secret  displeasure,  and  after- 
wards by  the  open  indignation,  of  several  of  his 
generals  and  courtiers.  Nor  did  the  conduct  of 
Alexander  tend  to  extricate  him  from  this  diffi- 
culty* With  his  friends,  he  maintained  that 
equal  intercourse  of  visits  and  entertainments, 
which  characterised  the  Macedonian  manners; 
indulged  the  liberal  flow  of  unguarded  convers- 
ation ;  and  oft^i  exceeded  that  intemperance  in 
wine,  which  disgraced  his  age  and  country. 
Murder  of  O"  ^^^^  occasions  his  guests,  or  entertainers, 
ciitus.  enjoyed  and  abused  the  indecent  familiarity  to 
cxm.  1.  which  they  had  been  accustomed  with  their 
Kings ;  but  which  the  temper  of  Alexander,  cor- 
rupted by  prosperity  and  flattery,  was  no  longer 
able  to  tolerate.  A  scene  of  drunken  debauchery, 
which  must  appear  higlily  disgusting  to  the  pro- 
priety of  modem  manners,  proved  fatal  to  Clitus, 
who,  emboldened  by  wine,  daringly  insulted  his 
prince,  vilified  his  noblest  actions,  and  derided  his 

15* 
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J>retensk)ns  to  divinity.  Hie  King,  being  like-  chap. 
wise  intoxicated,  was  no  longer  master  of  himself,  ^^^^^^• 
when  Clitus,  who  had  been  once  carried  from  his 
presence,  returned  a  second  fime  to  the  charge, 
and  behaved  more  insolently  than  before.  In  an 
unhappy  moment,  Alexander  thrust  a  spear  into 
the  breast  of  his  friend** ;  but  instantly  repent* 
ing  his  fury,  would  have  destroyed  himself  by 
the  same  weapon,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by 
fcis  attendants.  The  bitterness  of  his  repentance, 
^nd  the  pungency  of  his  remorse,  which  neither 
flattery  could  soften,  nor  sophistry  appease**, 
rendered  his  life  burdensome,  and  his  actions  in- 
consistent. At  times,  he  assumed  the  Persian 
dress  and  ornaments;  displayed  the  pomp  of 
Oriental  despotism;  employed,  and  often  pre* 
ferred,  the  Barbarians ;  and,  in  several  passages 
of  his  reign,  this  successful,  but  unhappy,  con* 
queror  appears  to  have  been  beset  with  flatterers, 
surrounded  by  conspirators,  adored  by  the  pas- 
sive submission  of  his  eastern  subjects,  and  in- 

s*  Montesquieu,  who  (Voltaire  only  excepted)  is  the  most  distin- 
girished  modern  apologist  of  Alexander,  says,  '^  S  fit  deuxmauvaises 
adioDS :  il  brula  FcnepoAk  et  tua  CHtus,"  (EspHt  det  Loix,  1.x- 
c  16.)  The  story  of  the  burning  of  Persqpolis  we  have  already  rcT 
iuted.  The  death  of  Clitus,  Aristobulus,  cited  by  Arrian,  ascribes 
entirely  to  tiie  insolence  and  folly  of  Clitus  himsdf,  and  totally  ex- 
culpBtes  Alexander.  But  Arrian  observes,  like  a  philosopher,  tiiat 
Alexander  was  justly  blameable  in  allowix)g  hinnelf  to  be  overcoma 
by  drunkenness  and  anger.    Arrian,  p.  84. 

^  Agis,  an  Argjve  poet,  and  Anaxarchus  the  Sophist,  endeavoured 
to  cure  hw  meitDchoiy.  The  latter  «old  him,  fflhat  Justice  was  de* 
scribed  by  the  ancients  as  seated  near  the  throne  of  Jupiter,  to  indi- 
cate that  rig^t  and  wrong  depended  on  the  will  of  kings,  all  whose 
sections  ought  to  be  held  just  by  themselves  and  others.  This  flagi- 
tioa^  servility  Arrian  spinas  with  indignatiaD,  and  branik  with  in- 
famy.   Arrian,  p.  84. 

C  C   4 
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CHAP,  suited  by  the  licentious  petulance  of  the  Greeks 
^^^J^  and  Macedonians. 

Difficulties      The  indignation  or  j  ealousy  of  the  latter  tinged 
of  Alexan-  ^^q  fairest  of  his  Actions  with  dark  and  odious 

der  8  situ- 
ation, and    colours.     AbQut  a  year  before  his  death,  a  scene 

nanimtfy     was  transacted  at  Opis  on  the  Tigris,  which 

by  which     ghcws  the  difficulties  of  his  ^tuation,  and  the 

beofer-  .     .         ,  i  •   i      i  i 

came         uiagnanunity    by    which   he    overcame    thenu 
^^°^        Having  assembled  the  Macedonian  troops  he  de- 
clared to  them  his  pleasure,  that  such  as  felt 
then^s^lves  unable,  through  age  or  infirmities,  to 
undergo  the  fatigues  of  war,  should  be  honour- 
ably discharged  from  the  service,  and  safely  con- 
ducted to  their    respective    provinces.      This 
proposal,  which  ought  to  have  been  accepted 
with  gratitude,  was  heard  with  anger.     The  sol- 
diers reflected,  that  the  army  had  recentiy  in- 
creased by  an    accession   of  thirty  thousand 
Barbarians,  aroied  ^d  accoutred  after  the  £uro« 
pean  fashion,  trained  to  the  Grecian  discipline 
and  exercises,  and   instructed  in  the  arts  and 
language  of  the  victors.  The  King,  they  thought, 
no  longer  car^  for  the  service  of  his  veterans, 
and  therefore   dismissed   them  with  OHitempt. 
The  spirit  of  sedition  seized  the  camp ;    tiie 
Macedonians  unanimously  demanded  their  dis- 
eiarge ;  some  adding  with  scoflfe,  *♦  That  he  had 
no  farther  use  for  tkepi ;  his  father  Ammon  could 
fight  his  battles."    At  these  words,  the  King 
sprung  from  the  tribunal  on  which  he  sat,  and 
commanded  the  most  audacious  to  be  seized  by  his 
targeteers,  and  conducted  to  immediate  execu- 
tion.    This  prompt  severity  ^eased  the  rising 
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tumult     The  soldiers  remained  motionless  and  chap* 
silent^  doubtful  or  terrified.     Alexander  again  JfJJ^ 
mounted  the  tribunal,  and  spoke  as  follows:  «*  It  ^^  o^n 
is  not  my  wish,  Macedonians,  to  change  your  Sbe^'^^ 
resolution.      Return  home,   without  hindrance  o^f^P 
irom  me.     But,  before  leaving  the  camp,  first  sei^ 
leaigi  to  know  your  King  and  yourselves.     My 
father  PhiUp  (for  with  him  it  is  ever  fit  to  begin) 
found  you,  at  his  arrival  in  Macedon,  miserable 
and  hopeless  fugitives;  covered  with  skins  of 
sheep ;    feeding  among    the  mountains  some 
wretched  herds  which  you  bad  neither  strength 
nor  courage  to  defend  against  the  Thracians,  II- 
lyrians,  and  Triballi.     Having  repelled  :  the  ra- 
vagers  of  your  country,  he  brought  you  from  the 
mountains  to  the  plain,  and  taught  you  to  con- 
fide, not  in  your  fastnesses,  but  in  your  valour. 
By  his  wisdom  and  discipline,  he  trained  you  to 
arts  and  civility,  enriched  you  with  mines  of 
gold,  instructed  you   in  navigation  and  com- 
merce, and  rendered  you  a  terror  to  those  na- 
tions,  at  whose  names  you  used  to  tremble. 
Need  1  mention  his  conquests  in  Upper  Thrace, 
or  those  still  more  valuable  in  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces of  that  country  ?  Having  opened  the  gates 
of  Greece,  he  chastised  the  Phocians,  reduced 
the  Thessalians,  and^  while  I  shared  the  com- 
mand^  defeated  and  humbled  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans,  eternal  foes  to  Macedon,  to  whomyoa 
had  been  successively  tributaries,  subjects,  and 
slaves.      But    my  father    rendered   you   their 
masters  ;  and  having  entered  the  Peloponnesus,' 
and  regulated  at  discretion  the  affairs  of  that 
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CHAP,  peninsula,  he  was  i^pointed,  by  universal  con- 
^^^^^^  sent,  general  of  combined  Greece  j  an  appmnt* 
ment  not  more  honourable   to    himself  than 
glorious  for  his  country.     At  my  accession  to 
^e  throne,  1  found  a  debt  of  five  hundred  ta- 
lents, and  scarcely  jaxty  in  the  treasury.    I  con- 
tracted a  fresh   debt  of  eight  hundred;    and 
conducting  you  from  Macedon,  whose  boundaries 
seemed  unworthy  to  confine  you,  safely  crossed 
the  Hellespont,  though  the  Persians  then  com- 
manded the  sea.      By  one  victory,  we  gained 
JLonia,  .^k>lia,  both  Rirygias,  and  Lydia.    By  our 
courage  and  activity,  the  provinces  of  Cilida  and 
Syria,  the  strength  of  Palestine,  the  antiquity  of 
Egypt,  and  the  renown  of  Persia  were  added  to 
your  empire.     Yours,  now,  are  Bactraand  Aria, 
the  productions  of  India,  the  fertility  of  Assyria, 
the  wealth  of  Susa,  and  the  wonders  of  Babylon. 
You  are  generals,  princes,  satraps.    What  have  I 
reserved  for  myself,  but  this  purple  and  diadem, 
which  mark  my  pre-eminence  in  toil  and  danger ! 
Where  are  my  private  treasures?  *•  Or  why  should 
I  collect  them  ?  Are  tm/  pleasures  expensive  ?  You 
know  that  I  fare  worse  than  any  of  yourselves ; 
and  have  in  nothing  spared  my  person.    Let  him, 
who  dares,  compare  with  me.    Let  him  bare  his 
breast,  and  I  will  bare  mine.     My  body,  the  fore 
part  of  my  body,  is  covered  with  honourable 
wounds  from  every  sort  of  weapon.  I  often  watch, 

»  it  aj|>care  film  AmtD,  that  Alejumderfpcaks  of  these,  as  d^ 
tinct  fifom  the  milHaiy  fiind,  and  other  revraues,  employed  k  pajii^ 
and  rewardiiig  his  troops,  and  in  executing  such  public  designs  as 
•eemed  conduciFe  to  the  prosperity  of  the  empire. 
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that  yoit  may  rq>ose  safely;  and,  to  testify  my  un-  chap. 
remitting  attention  to  your  happiness,  had  det^-  xxxix.^ 
mined  to  send  home  the  aged  and  infinn  among 
you,  loaded  with  wealth  and  honour.  But  since 
you  are  all  desirous  to  leave  me.  Go !  Report  to 
your  countrymen,  that,  unmindful  of  the  signal 
bounty  of  your  King,  you  entrusted  him  to  the 
vanquished  Barbarians.  The  report,  doubtless, 
will  bespeak  ycHU*  gratitude  amd  piety.**  ^ 

Having  thus  said,  he  sprang  from  the  tri-  Affecting 
bunal,   and    hastened  to    the  palace,    accom-  o^s^on 
panied  only  by  his  guards.     During  two  days,  q^^^|™* 
none  were  admitted  to  his  presence.    On  the  cxia.4. 
third,  he  called  the  Persian  nobles  of  distinc* 
tion,  and  distributed  among  them  the  principal 
departments  of  military  command.      He  then 
issued  orders,  that  certain  bodies  of  the  Bar- 
barian in£mtry  and  cavalry  should  be  called  the 
royal  battalion,  and  royal  cohort,  and  by  such 
other  names  as  commanded  greatest  respect. 
Apprised  of  these  innovations,  the  Macedonians, 
who  had  long  remained  in  confusion  before  the 
tribunal,  afraid  to  follow  Alexander,  and  afraid 
to  allow  his  retiring  unattended,  flocked  around 
the  palace,  and  deposited  their  arms  at  the  gate, 
hunU>ly  requesting  to  see  thdr  King,  and  de- 
daring  that  they  would  never  stir  from  the  place, 
till  their  tears  had  moved  his  compassion.  Alex- 
BXidet  came  forth,  beheld  their  abasement,  and 
wept.  The  affecting  silence,  marked  by  alternate     ^ 
emotions  of  r^entance  and  reconciliation,  was  at 
length  broke  by  Callines,  a  man  highly  esteemed 

M  Arrian,  p.  152.  &  seq. 
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CHAP,  in  the  cavalry:  "  Thy  Macedonians,  O  King! 

XXXIX.  ^Q  grieved  that  the  Persians  alone  should  be 
called  thy  kindred,  and  entitled  as  such  to  em- 
brace thee,  while  none  of  themselves  are  allowed 
to  taste  that  honour/***  Alexander  replied, 
"  From  this  moment  you  are  all  my  kindired." 
Callines  then  stepped  forward  and  embraced  him; 
and  several  others  having  followed  the  example, 
they  all  took  up  their  arms,  and  returned  to  the 
camp  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  songs. 

A  fettival       Of  all  men  (if  we  believe  the  concurring  testi- 

cdebrated  mony  of  his  historians)  Alexander  was  the  most 

in  com-  ^  ^ 

monby  mindful  of  his  duty  to  the  gods.  To  thank  Heaven 
donians  ^^  ^^^  happy  issuc  of  this  transaction,  he  cele- 
!1"«/^'  brated  a  solemn  sacrifice,  and,  after  the  sacrifice, 
an  entertainment  for  the  principal  of  his  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  Subjects.  The  Macedomans 
were  next  to  his  person ;  the  Persians  next  the 
Macedonians ;  the  Grecian  priests  and  Persian 
magi  joined  in  common  libations,  invoking  per- 
petual  concord,  and  eternal  union  of  empire,  to 
the  Macedonians  and  Persians.  Soon  after- 
wards,  the  invalids,  whose  dismission  had  pro- 
duced the  mutiny,  gladly  returned  home.  Alex- 
ander discharged  their  arrears,  allowed  them  full 
pay  until  their  arrival  in  Macedon,  and  granted 
each  soldier  a  gratuity  of  two  hundred  pounds 
j^erling.  He  again  shed  tears  at  parting  with  up- 
wards of  ten  thousand  men,  who  had  served  him 
in  so  many  glorious  campaigns  ;  and  as  a  .testi* 
mony  of  his  affectionate  concern  for  their  safe^, 

»  Arrian  $Ay$,   **  while  none  of  themselves  ever  tasted  that 
honour.**   MoK^htfW  ewu  rit  yrytvrai  ravnis  njj  rifuis.  Arrian,  p.  I5i. 
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appointed  Craterus,  whom  he  loved  as  his  own  chap, 
soul  •*,  to  be  their  conductor.  xxxix. 

Such  was  the  life  of  this  extraordinary. man,  Diymonof 
whose  genius  might  have- changed  and  improved  ^"°" 
the  state  of  the  ancient  world.  But  the  spirit  of  quests, 
improvement  is  transient,  and  demands  perpetual 
e£forts;  the  sources  of  d^eneracy  are  perma* 
nent  and  innumerable.  It  seems  at  first  sight  to 
be  regretted,  that  by  neglecting  to  provide  for  the 
succession  to  his  throne,  he  left  the  field  open 
for  those  bloody  wars  among  his  captains,  which 
long  desolated  the  earth.  Yet  the  difficulties, 
with  which  he  was  himself  obliged  to  struggle, 
might  teach  him  the  impossibility  of  securing  the 
emipire  for  the  infancy  of  his  son  Hercules,  or  the 
weakness  of  his  brother  Arridhasus.  The  prin- 
ciples of  royal  succession  were  never  accurately 
ascertained  in  Macedon  ;  and  the  camp  of  a  con- 
queror could  not  be  expected  to  prove  a  good 
school  of  moderation  or  justice.  The  first  mea- 
sure adopted  by  his  generals  was,  to  set  aside  the 
natural  claim  of  Hercules,  born  of  the  daughter 
of  Darius,  and  to  appoint  Arridhaeus,  together 
with  the  fruit  of  Roxana's  pregnancy,  if  she 
brought  forth  a  son,  to  be  joint  heirs  of  the  mo- 
narchy. This  whimsical  destination  announced 
little  union  or  stability.  Perdiccas,  in  virtue  of 
possessing  the  ring  or  seal  of  his  deceased  master, 
assumed  the  regency :  the  troops  and  provinces 
were  divided  among  Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  Crate- 
rus, and  other  chiefs,  who,  having  been  formerly 
the  equals,  disdained  to  remain  the  inferiors,  of 

^  Arrian»   p.  155. 
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c  HAP.  Perdiccas.   Each  general  trusted  in  his  sword  f<nr 
MXg>^  j^  independent  establishment;  new  troops  were 
raised   and    disciplined  j    leagues  fonned  and 
broken  j  the  children  and  relations  of  Alacander^ 
who  became  successively  prisoners  in  different 
hands,  all  perished  miserably ;  nor  was  there  any 
cessation  of  crimes  and  calamities  *^  or  any  per- 
manent settlement  of  the  pnmnces,  until  the 
A.C.301.  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia  confirmed  Ptcdemy 
in  the  possession  of  Egypt,  and  Seleucus  in  that 
of  Upper  Asia.^    The  iteue  of  the  same  battle 
gave  Macedon  and  Greece  to  Cassander,  and 
Tlirace,  with  several  provinces  of  Lower  Asia, 
to  Lysimachus. 
Subte-  The  great  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  which 

^ty'of      continued  thenceforward,  till  subdued  by  the  Ro- 
^^  ^^  mans,  to  be  governed  by  the  respective  families  of 
Seleucus  and  Ptdiemy,  never  generally  ••  adopted 
the  language  or  manners  of  their  Grecian  sove- 

^  Diodor.  Sicul.  xix.  &  zz.  passim. 

^  Arrian,  pp.  ItfO.  A  164* 

M  Yet  among  the  higher  ranks  of  men,  the  Greek  language  coo* 
Unually  gained  ground.  Before  the  Christian  era,  it  was  spoken  by 
Jews,  Romans,  and  Africans.  It  was  the  language  of  the  learned 
and  polite  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  as  well  as  in  Italy  and  Carthage.  It 
must  have  been  understood  by  all  ranks  of  men  in  Judcca,  since  the 
bspired  writers  employed  it  in  propagating  the  Gospel,  which  was  to 
be  first  preached  to  the  Jews.  For  this  uniyersality,  the  Greek 
teems  to  have  beau  indebted,  l.  To  the  innumerable  Greek  coloniea 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  2.  To  the  conquests  of  Alezander, 
whose  armies  and  garrisons  were  continually  reinforced  from  Greece. 
S,  To  the  social  and  agreeable  character  of  the  Greeks.  4.  To  the 
ezcdlence  of  the  language  itself  (see  above,  chapters  v.  and  vi.), 
wkose  duration  is  as  wonderful  as  its  eztent.  The  Greek  was 
spoken  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Coostantinopk 
was  taken  by  the  Turks ;  so  that,  from  the  time  of  Homer,  it  sub- 
sisted with  little  variation,  as  fi  living  tongue,  for  two  thousand  and 
four  hundred  years. 
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reigns.  In  Egypt,  the  first  successors  of  Alex-  chap. 
ander  carried  into  execution  the  commercial  im-  v^*|^'^. 
provements  planned  by  that  prince ;  and  the  kings 
both  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria  affected,  in  their  mag- 
nificent courts,  to  j(nn  the  arts  and  el^ance  of 
Greece  to  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  East.  But 
their  ostentation  is  far  more  prominent  than  their 
taste ;  their  liberal  characters  were  efiaced  by  the 
continual  contact  of  servitude ;  they  sunk  into 
the  softness  and  insignificance  of  hereditary  des- 
pots, whose  reigns  are  neither  busy  nor  instruc- 
tive ;  nor  could  the  intrigues  of  women  and 
eunuchs,  or  ministers  equally  effeminate,  form  in 
themselves  a  subject  sufficiently  interesting  to 
succeed  the  memorable  transactions  of  the  Gre- 
cian republics. 

In  the  history  of  those  kingdoms,  the  most  The  west- 
important  event  is  their  conquest  by  the  Romans,  ^^^ 
who  gradually  seized  all  the  western  spoils  of  the  Aiexan- 
empire  of  Alexander,  comprehended  between  the  pirews^ 
Euphrates  and  the  Hadriatic  sea,  and  succes-  J^^p^^^ 
sively  reduced  them  into  the  form  of  provinces. 
Greece,  which  came  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Achaia,  imparted  its  literature,  its  arts  % 
and  its  vices,  to  Italy.    The  conquest  of  Mace- 
don  freed  Rome  from  the  weight  of  taxes.    The 

^  K<»twitli8taD<fing  the  d^generac^^  of  the  Greeks  imder  the  M^ 
donian  and  Romni  g^yemmeDtSy  their  ooiiiitry»  and  partkmlarij 
Athens,  was  long  regarded  as  the  principal  seat  of  arts  and  philoso- 
phy. But  the  Greek  artists,  as  well  as  poets,  orators,  historians,  and 
philosopbers,  of  later  thnes,  were  mere  imitators,  who  feO  infinitely 
short  of  the  merit  and  ftune  of  the  great  originals.  The  works  of 
Phidias  and  Apelles,  of  Sophocles,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  &c.  not  those 
of  the  Greeks  their  own  contemporaries,  were  the  objects  of  admir- 
atbn  to  Cicere  and  Seneca,  to  the  writers  of  the  Augqstan  age,  to 
Pliny,  Tacitus,  &c.    But  of  this,  more  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAP,  acquisition  of  Syria  doubled  the  revenues  of  that 
XXXIX.  republic.  The  subjugation  of  Egypt  doubled 
the  price  of  commodities  in  Italy.  Yet  what- 
ever might  be  the  wealth  •*  of  those  nations,  they 
have  not  acquired  much  fame  with  posterity, 
since,  amidst  all  their  external  advantages,  they 
are  not  distinguished  by  any  invention  that  im- 
proved the  practice  of  war,  or  greatly  increased 
the  enjoyments  of  peace.** 
State  of  The  feeble  mixture  of  Grecian  colonization 
f^^^  difiused  through  the  East,  was  sufficient,  indeed, 
of  Alex-  to  tinge,  but  too  inconsiderable  to  alter  and  assi- 
milate, the  vast  mass  of  barbarism.  But  as  the 
principle  of  degeneracy  is  often  stronger  than 
that  of  improvement,  the  sloth  and  servility  of 
Asia  gradually  crept  into  Greece.  That  unfor- 
tunate country,  drained  of  its  most  enterprising 
inhabitants,  who  either  followed  the  standard,  or 
opposed  the  arms,  of  Alexander,  was  equally  in- 
sulted by  the  severity  and  the  indulgence  of  his 
successors,  since,  in  either  case,  the  Greeks  felt 
and  acknowledged  their  dependence.  Reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  submit  to  a  master,  they 
lost  that  elevation  of  character,  and  that  enthu- 
siasm  of  valour,  which  had  been  produced  by 
freedom,  nourished  by  victory,  and  confirmed 
by  the  just  sense  of  national  pre-eminence. 
Their  domestic  dissensions,  by  carrying  them 
in  great  numbers  into  the  service  of  foreign 
princes,  thereby  diffused  the  knowledge  of  their 

^*  Of  which  see  an  account  extracted  from  the  public  registers,  in 
Appian.  Alexand.  in  Proera. 

•*  For  the  history  of  arts  and  sciences  under  the  Ptolemies,  see 
the  Second  Part  of  this  Work,  chapters  viii.  xi.  xvi.  xxv. 
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tactics  and  dbicipline  through  countries  far  more  chap. 
extensive  and  populous  than  their  own ;  aiid  ^^^^^^^• 
amidst  all  their  personal  animosities,  the  Cap* 
tains  of  Alexander,  uniformly  embracing  the 
maxims  of  despotism  which  their  master  mag- 
nanimously disdained,  firmly  and  unitedly  resisted 
and  crushed  the  rising  rebellions  of  the  Greeks, 
whose  feeble  and  ill-conducted  efforts  for  regaining 
their  liberty,  only  plunged  them  the  deeper:  into 
servitude.  Destitute  of  immediate  and  important 
objects  to  rouse  their  activity,  the  example  of 
their  ancestors  at  length  ceased  to  animate  and 
inspire  them.  The  rewards  of  merit  being  with- 
drawn^ men  no  longer  aspired  at  excellence. 
The  spirit  of  patriotism  evaporated ;  the  fire  of 
genius  was  extinguished ;  exertion  perished  with 
hope ;  and,  exclusively  of  the  Achaean  League  •*, 
the  unfortunate  issue  of  which  I  had  occasion  be- 
fore to  mention  **,  Greece,  from  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander, offers  not  any  series  of  transactions  highly 
memorable  in  the  history  of  arts  or  arms. 

^  •^  Polybius  treats  the  Achaean  league,  and  other  collateral  trans- 
actions of  the  Greeks  and  Macedoniaas,  as  episodes  in  his  Roman 
history  in  forty  books,  of  which  only  five  have  come  down  to  us. 
Other  writers,  whose  works  are  entirely  lost,  considered  th^  Greek 
affairs  as.  principal,  and  interwove  with  them  those  of  the  Romans, 
Jews,  Parthians  and  Carthaginians.  Sec  the  Second  Part  of  this 
work,  c.  XXV. 
ft  See  vol.  ii.  p.  15. 
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CHAP.  XL. 

SUtte  of  Literature  in  the  Age  of  Alexander.  —  Poetry  — 
Music  — Arts  of  Design  —  Geography — Astronomy  — 
Natural  History.  —  Works  of  Aristotle.  —  PhilosopAt^ 
col  Sects  established  at  Athens.  —  Decline  of  Genius.  — 
Tenets  of  the  different  Sects.  — Peripatetic  Philosophy. 
Estimate  of  that  Philosophy.  —  lU  Fate  in  the  World. 

—  Coincidence  in  the  Opinions  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus. 

—  The  Stoic  Philosophy .  — Estimate  (f  that  Philoso- 
phy. —  The  Epicurean  Philosophy.  —  Character  of 
Epicurus.  —  Philosophy  qfPyrrho.  •—  Conclusion. 

CHAP.   In  the  latter  years  of  Alexander,  literature,  phi. 
V  ^'   .  losophy,  and  the  fine  arts,  displayed  their  brightest 
State  of     channs ;  yet  the  source  of  that  health  and  vigour, 
in  the  age  ftom  which  their  beauty  flowed,  had  already  be- 
i£^'    gun  to  fail.     The  military  expeditions  of  this 
matchless  conqueror  were  described,  and  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  in  the  authentic  and  inte- 
resting narratives  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  \ 
who  had  been  the  witnesses  and  companions  of 
his  victories.     But  his  extraordinary  exploits, 
and  unexampled  success,  which  far  eclipsed  the 
imaginary  renown  of  the  fabled  heroes  of  anti- 
quity,  produced,  even  in  his  life-time,  a  crowd 
of  writers,  whose  credulity,  and  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous,  could  only  be  exceeded  by  their  mean 
adulation,  and  servile  superstition.  ^    Exaggera- 

»  Arrian,  in  Proem.  •  Lucian.  de  Scribcnd.  Histor. 
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tion  in  matters  of  fact  produced  that  swelling  chap. 
amplification  of  style,  those  meretricious  oma*  ^^* 
ments  and  affected  graces,  which  characterised 
the  puerile  and  frigid  compositions  of  Callis- 
thenes,  Clitarchus,  Onesicritus,  and  Hegesias.* 
The  false  taste  of  these  rash  innovators,  to  whose 
perverse  industry  must  be  ascribed  the  ridicu- 
lous trappings  which  have  too  long  disfigured 
the  august  form  of  Alexander,  was  admired  and 
imitated  by  many  contemporary  historians.  The 
contagion  infected  even  the  orators ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  the  verbose  empti- 
ness and  bombast  of  the  Asiatic  eloquence,  was 
first  introduced  into  Greece  in  the  age  which  had 
applauded  the  chaste  and  nervous  compositions 
of  Lycurgus,  Hyperides,  jEschines,  and  Demos- 
thenes.*  So  true  it  is,  that  in  every  country 
where  the  human  genius  has  attamed  its  highest 
point  of  perfection,  a  principle  of  degeneracy 
naturally  carries  things  in  a  contrary  direction  j 
because  those,  who  are  incapable  of  excellence, 
still  covet  distinction,  and,  despairing  to  surpass 
their  predecessors  in  the  beauties  of  truth  and 
nature,  vainly  solicit  praise  by  false  conceits  and 
artificial  refinements,  by  empty  exaggerations  and 
boastful  loquacity. 

Under  the  Macedonian  government,  Grreece 
produced  not  any  original  genius  in  the  serious 
kinds  of  poetry.  The  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and 

3  Strabo,  1.  xiv.  648.    Conf.    Poljbius,  I.  xii.  c  17. 

4  Dionys.  Halicarn.  <le  Stnictura  Oration.    Longmus  de  Sublim. 
Cicero  dc  Orator,  et  de  Clar.  Orator,  pasfira. 
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Euripides  still  kept  possession  of  the  theatre* 
But  DO  lyric,  no  epic  poem  appeared,  qualified 
to  adorn  the  exploits  of  Alexander,  though  that 
prince,  intoxicated  with  the  love  of  fame,  muni- 
ficently  rewarded  the  ignoble  flattery  of  Agis, 
Cleon,  Chaerilus,  and  other  contemptible  enco- 
miasts, who  corrupted  his  heait,  without  vitiating 
his  judgment,  since  he  declared,  that  he  would 
rather  be  the  Thersites  of  Homer,   than  the 
improye-    AchiUes  of  Chffirilus.^     Yet  in  the  same  age 
^^^     PhUemon,  Antiphanes*,  Lycon^  above  aU,  the 
Athenian   Menander,    carried   comedy  to  the 
highest  perfection  which  it  ever  attained  in  any 
nation  of  antiquity.    During  the  republican  form 
of  government,  the  institutions  and  character  of 
the  Greeks  were  unfavourable  to  the  best  im- 
provement of  this  species  of  writing.    The  licen- 
tious turbulence  of  democracy  generally  con- 
verted their  attempts  at  wit  and  humour  into 
petulance  and  buffoonery.     The  change  of  go- 
vernment and  manners,  requiring  due  respect  to 
the  rules  of  propriety  and  the  dictates  of  caution, 
improved  their  discernment,  and  gradually  made 
them  sensible  to  that  refined  ridicule,  where  more 
is  meant  than  said,  and  to  those  more  interesting, 
because  juster,  delineations  of  character,  which 
distinguished  the  comic  strains  of  Philemon  and 
and  Menander.  ® 


*  Aero,  ad  Horat.  Art  Poet.  v.  567.    CurtiiUy  1.  viii.  c.  5. 

*  Athensusy  1.  xiiL  p.  555, 

7  Plut  Onit.iL  de  Fortun.  Alezand. 

*  Vid.  Plut  Confi.  Ari^toph.  &  Menand. 
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^  Alexander,  during  his  early  youth,  took  de-  chap. 
light  in  dramatic  entertainments.  Thessalus  was  v  ^^^ 
his  favourite  actor,  but  Athenadorus  was  more  Miwic 
approved  by  the  public.  To  Athenadorus,  the 
magistrates,  who,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
were  appointed  to  decide  the  pretensions  between 
rivals  for  theatrical  fame,  adjudged  the  prize  of 
merit.  The  young  hero  declared,  that  this  de- 
cision gave  him  more  pain  than  he  would  have 
felt  at  the  loss  of  his  inheritance.^  The  musicians 
Timptheus  ^^  and  Antigenides  '^  still  displayed 
the  woiiderfiil  powers  of  their  art ;  but  as  the  se- 
verity of  education  and  manners  continually  re- 
laxed in  all  parts  of  Greece,  it  was  observed  that 
music,  originally  destined  to  purify  and  exalt  the 
mind,  was  in  later  times  universally  employed  to 
seduce  and  inflame  the  passions.  ^' 

The  arts  of  design,  painting,  sculpture,  and  ^  <^ 
architecture,  appeared  in  their  highest  lustre  in  ***** 
the  age  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  both  wliich 
princes  had  no  less  taste  to  judge  ^,  than  munifi- 
cence to  promote  them.  The  eastern  expedition 
of  Alexander  introduced,  or  at  least  greatly  multi- 
plied in  Greece,  those  precious  and  durable  gems, 
which  thenceforth  exhibited  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Grecian  ingenuity.  The  skill  and 
taste  of  Pyrgoteles  were  distinguished  in  this 


9  Plut  Ormt»  iL  de  Forttin.  Akxaod.  . 
••  Hephsst.  de  hbstr.  . 
"  Plut.  Orat.  de  Fortun.  Alexnnd. 
"  Aristot.  Politic,  l.viii.  c.6. 

^  Judidum  subtile  yideodis  arUbus.  Hor.  £p.  1.  IL  £p»  L  V,  S#?» 
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v&liuble,  though  minute  art. "  He  enjoyed  the 
_  exdusive  honour  of  representing  the  %ure  of 
LyvfpM.  Alexander  on  gems,  as  did  Lysippus  of  casting  it 
in  bronze,  and  Apelles  of  exhibiting  it  in  colours.  ^^ 
Lysippus  was  justly  admired  for  bringing  back 
the  art  to  a  closer  study,  and  nearer  imitation,  of 
nature,  without  3rielding  to  his  predeoessors  in 
ideal  beauty.  '^  We  have  already  mentioned  his 
twenty-one  equestrian  statues  of  the  Macedonian 
guard^  slain  in  the  battle  of  the  Granicus.  He 
is  said  to  have  made  six  hundred  and  ten  figures 
in  bronze  ^  i  a  number  which,  if  not  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, would  prove  his  facility  of  working  to 
have  far  surpassed  that  of  all  statuaries,  ancient 
Apelles  or  modem«  The  numerous  list  of  painters,  con- 
eontmpo-  tettiporary  with  Apdlcs,  indicates  an  extraordinary 
fj^'^  "*•  demand  for  their  art  j  since  no  profession,  that  is 
iK^  gainful,,  wiU  ever  be  very  generally  followed.  ^^ 
The  most  cdeturated  of  Uiese  artists  were  Am- 
phion  and  Asdepiodorus  ^^  whom  Apelles  ac- 
knowledged as  his  superiors  in  some  points  of 
composition ;  Aristides  the  Theban,  who  was  in- 
imitable in  expression  ^  j  and  Protogenes  of 
ilhodeS)  whom  Aristotle  exhorted  to  paint  the 

!    *^  Plin.  L  viL  c  37.  &  Plutarch,  in  Alexand. 

■*  Vid.  Plin.edit.BeroliiLi.  SSI.  iii.S17 — SS8. 

>*  Fliii.iii.  194.  etteq. 

*7  The  Sieur  Faloonet,  who  made  the  famous  statee  of  Peter 
the  Great,  thinks  the  thing  impossibly  and  gives  a  different  mean- 
ing id  the  words  of  Pliny.  See  his  ^dbaervations  on  the  passage^ 
in  his  translation  of  the  books  of  Pliny  relative  to  the  arts.  VoLiL 
Lausanne. 

**  Plin.  ill.  sss.  19  Idem,  iiL  1S6. 

*  Idem,  ni.  Sl5— «25, 
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exploits  of  Alexsmder  on  account  of  the  unperish-  chap. 
ing  dignity  of  the  subject.^*  The  inferior  branches  ^  /,  ^ 
of  the  art,  if  not  first  cultivated  in  that  age,  were 
then  carried  to  perfection.  Pyreicus  ^  confined 
himself  to  subjects  of  low  life,  and  Antiphilus  ^ 
to  caricatures,  which  the  Greeks  called  Grylli. 
The  theory  and  practice  of  painting  were  ex- 
plained in  many  works,  the  loss  of  which  is  much 
to  be  regretted.  ^ 

Amidst  the  great  multitude  of  artists,   and  Works  of 
writers  on  art,  all  acknowledged  the  pre-eminence  ^^  ^' 
of  Apelles,  whose  works  were  innumerable,  and 
each  sufficient  to  establish  his  renown^^     His 
picture  of  Alexander  grasping  a  thunderbolt,  was 
9old  to  the  temple  of  £4)hesian  Diana  for  four 
thousand  pounds*     His  Venus  Anadyomen6  was 
damaged  by  accident ;  none  would  venture  to  re- 
store the  parts  that  had  been  efiaced ;  so  that  the 
injury  of  the  picSture  contributed  to  the  glory  of 
the  artist.    The  model  of  this  Vewus  was  the 
beautiful  Campasp6,  the  favourite  mistress  of 
Alexander*;     The  sensibiHty  of  Apelles  ^as  too 
deeply  penetrated  with  the  charms  which  he  so 
successfully  expressed.   Alexander  was  no  sooner 
Itcquaiiited  with  his  passion,  than,  in  the  language 
of  Pliny,  be  made  him  a  present,  not  only  of 
Campasp^  but  of  his  own  afifecdon,  too  little 
reapectiog  the  feelings  of  the  beloved  object^  at 
her  degradation  in  passing  from  the  bed  of  a  king 

^  **  PlFopter  eteraitatem  r«rum/*    Plin*  ibid. 
••  Plin.  iii.  226.  ^  Idem,  iii.  889. 

>«  idem^ibid.  ^  Plio.  iii.  822.  et  ^q. 
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CHAP,  into  that  of  a  painter.   Yet  this  celebrated  artist^ 
V   ^^  .  who  enjoyed  other  striking  proofe  of  his  master's 
partiality  and  friendship,  lived  on  good  terms  with 
his  brethren.     With  the  frankness  of  his  age  and 
nation,  he  assumed  the  merit  which  belonged  to 
him,  and  freely  asserted  that  none  of  his  compe- 
titors could  imitate  the  gracefidness*  of  his  atti- 
tudes and  figures.     But  in  some  other  branches 
of  the  art,  he  acknowledged  his  inferiority  to 
several  of  his  contemporaries.    The  desire  of 
seeing  the  works  of  Protogenes  carried  him  to 
Rhodes.     He  there  found  a  rival  not  altogether 
imworthy  to  alaim  his  jealousy.    But  instead  of 
yielding  to  the  dictates  of  this  miserable  passioiit 
he  drew  Protogenes  from  obscurity,  raised  the 
price  of  his  pictures ;  and  taught  the  Rhodians, 
who  undervalued  the  same  talents  in  their  fellow- 
citizen  which  they  admired  in  a  stranger,  to  ac- 
knowledge and  respect  his  merit.  ^ 
Decline  of      Soon  aflcT  the  death  of  Alexander,  painting 
^^^e    ^^  *^^  kindred  arts  ceased*  *    By  this  expres- 
death  of    siou,  Pliny  means  not,  that  they  ceased  to  be 
dcn^^'     cultivated,  but  to  make  farther  progress ;  since 
neither  the  scholars  of  Apelles  and  Lysippus,  nw 
'        those  who  came  after  them,  were  able  to  reach 
the  glory  of  their  predecessors.  The  Greek  kings 
of  Egypt  and  Syria  should  seem  to  have  bent 
their  attention  rather  to  literature,  than  to  the 


^  **  Deesse  iis  unam  Venerem  dioebat  quam  Grmd  charita  to- 
cant;  cetera  omnia  contigisse;  Bed  b4c  80I&  sibi  nemiAOD  parenu* 
Plin.  iii.  3S2.  et  seq. 

*7  Plio,  ibid.  ^  '*  CetMvifc  deinde  an."    Plin.  ibid. 
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arts.  But,  in  both,  the  schools  of  Alexandria  and  chap. 
Seleucia  never  aspired  beyond  the  humble  merit  /  ^'  . 
of  imperfectly  imitating  those  of  Greece.  In 
proportion  to  its  neighbourhood  to  that  country, 
the  arts  took  firmer  root  in  Alexandria  than  in 
Seleucia  ;  and,  from  the  same  circumstance, 
they  are  said  to  have  flourished  longer  and  more 
abundantly  in  the  little  principalities  of  Pergamus 
and  Bithynia,  than  in  the  wealthy  kingdoms  of 
Syria  and  Egypt.  * 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  contributed  to  G«ogra- 
the  improvement  of  the  sciences,  both  natural  ^  ^* 
and  moral.  His  marches  were  carefully  mea- 
mred  by  Diognetes  and  Beton.  Other  geo- 
meters^ were  employed  to  survey  the  more 
remote  parts  of  the  countries  which  he  traversed  j 
and  the  exact  description  of  his  conquests,  which, 
from  these  and  other  materids,  he  took  care  to 
have  compiled  by  men  of  approved  integrity  and 
abilities,  gave  a  new  form  to  the  science  of 
geography." 

'  Afler  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  Alexander  Astrono* 
elderly  demanded  the  astronomical  observations,  "y* 
which  had  been  carefully  preserved  in  that 
ancient  capital  above  nineteen  centuries.  They 
remounted  twenty-two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
years  beyorfd  the  Christian  ara.  By  order  of 
Alexander,  they  were  faithfully  transcribed,  and 

^  Winkelmann,  Geschichte  der  Kunst  des  Alterthums^  p.  711. 
•etseq. 
'  5*»  Strabo,  1.  ii.  p.  47. 

3*  Cassini   sur  POrigine   de   rAstronomie^  &c,     Academ.  det 
Sciences,  Lviii.  p.  13. 
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CHAP,  transmitted  to   Aristotle  **,   who  was  probably 
,  ^'  ,  prevented  by  his  infirm  state  of  health  from  ac- 
companying his  pupil   to  the   East;   or  who, 
perhaps,  voluntarily  preferred  a  philosophical 
retirement  in  Athens,  to  the  glory  of  attending 
the  conqueror  of  the  world. 
Natural         Nor  was  this  the  only  present  to  his  preceptor, 
^^^^^'      by  which  Alexander  displayed  at  once  his  gra- 
titude and  love  of  science.     Natural  history  was 
peculiarly  indebted  to  his  curiosity  and  nimii. 
ficence.     At  the  expence  of  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  but  equivalent  to  two  millions 
in  the  present  age,  he  collected  many  rare  pro- 
ductions of  nature  in  different  countries  of  Asia, 
and  particularly  that  amazingvariety  of  animals^, 
which  Aristotle  has  described  with  such  inim- 
itable  precision^  in  his  work  on  that  subject. 
Moral  But  whatever  obligations  natural  knowledge 

iSST  owed  to  Alex:ander,  it  would  seem  that  the  m<Hal 
sciences  were  not  less  benefited  by  his  discoveries 
and  conquests.  ^  The  study  of  human  nature 
must  have  been  greatly  enlarged  by  such  a  wide 
survey  of  men  and  manners ;  nor  was  this  ad- 
vantage, perhaps,  confined  to  those  who  per- 

^  Porphyr.  apud  Simplkuimy  in  Aristot.  deCcBlo^  Liu 

»  Plin.  l.viiir  cl6. 

"M  See  the  admirable  criticism  on  Aristotle^s  History  of  Animak^ 
^9  BuSm,  vol.  L 

^  The  arts  and  idencet  not  only  flourished  in  Alexander's  time; 
they  flourished,  says  Plutarch^  Sta  Ax^wf9po¥.  ^  He  was  the  efBdent 
cause  of  this  effect.*'  The  passage  which  follows,  Kapnm  fur  yup 
ffv^^MT,  &c.  should  be  studied  by  all  princes  who  aspire  to  gjoiy ;  a 
glory  greater  than  power  can  give ;  more  extensive  and  more  per- 
manent than  conquest  can  confer. 
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formed  the  expedition,  whose  works  have  chap. 
unfortunately  perished;  since  the  moral  and  ,  ^'  . 
political  treatises  of  Aristotle  discover  not  only 
more  method  in  his  reasonings,  but  a  more 
copious  fund  of  facts  on  which  to  reason,  than 
the  writings  of  all  his  predecessors  together,  not 
excepting  those  of  the  travellers  Xenophon  and 
Plato. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
were  doubtless  composed  before  the  Macedonian 
conquest ;  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  whose  industry  was  equal^to 
his  genius,  continually  retouched  and  improved 
them  J  and  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  rich 
harvest  of  facts  and  observations  colled:ed  by  his 
learned  friends  who  accompanied  Alexander, 
would  be  overlooked  by  a  philosopher,  who 
seems  not  only  ambitious  to.edipse  his  prede- 
cessors and  contemporaries,  but  solicitous  to 
leave  no  gleanings  of  fame  to  be  acquired  by  his 
scholars  and  successors. 

"  Aristotle,*'  says  Lord  Bacon^,  "  thought.  Works  of 
like  the  Ottoman  princes,  that  he  could  not  reign  -^^^^^^^^ 
secure,  unless  he  destroyed  aUl  his  l)rethren  j  nor 
was  his  literary  ambition  more  exclusive  than  ex- 
orbitant. He  aspired  to  embrace  the  whole 
circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  professed  to 
explain  whatever*  can  be  known  concerning  the 
moral,  as  well  as  the  material  world.  Not  satis- 
fied with  extending  hi^  empire  to  the  utmost 
veige  of  intellect,  he  boldly  attempts  questions! 

^  De  Augm*  Self  Dtiarum,  L  iii.  c.  4. 
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CHAP,  beyond  all  human  research,  with  the  same  con* 
,  ^  ,  fidence  that  his  pupil  entered  on  a  battle*  But 
having  to  contend  with  enemies  more  stubborn 
than  the  Persians,  his  rashness  was  less  successful 
than  that  of  Alexander. 
His  phiio-  He  divided  philosophy  into  contemplative  and 
•^^'  practical.  The  contemplative  or  abstract  philoso- 
phy, to  which  he  first  gave  the  name  of  metaphy- 
sics ^i  is,  from  the  imperfection  in  which  the  text 
has  come  down  to  us,  obscure  throughout,  and 
often  unintelligible.  It  comprehended  not  only 
the  examination  of  those  abstract  ideas,  existence^ 
substancej  quality^  genus^  species,  &c.  which  wore 
so  long  and  so  uselessly  tortured  by  the  perverse 
industry  of  the  schoolmen,  but  the  general  doc- 
trines concerning  mind  or  spirit,  particularly  the 
mind  of  the  Deity.  The  human  soul  is  treated 
in  a  separate  work ;  in  which  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  Aristotle  has  made  new  names, 

37  By  some  writert  it  is  supposed^  that  this  titk  was  bestowed 
on  the  fourteen  books  of  Aristotle,  immediately  following  his  Phyncs, 
by  Andronicns  of  Rhodes,  a  Peripatetic  phflosopber  in  the  i^  of 
Ai^liustus,  who  publish^l  the  first  complete  editioB  of  Arittotlci^s 
worics.  From  that  time,  the  Tarious  subjects  treated  in  these  four- 
teen books  were  considered  as  constituting  one  branch  of  sdence. 
Aristotle  had  divided  philosophy  into  speculatiTe  and  practicaL  The 
first  comprehended  metaphysics,  which  examined  the  general  pro> 
perties  of  being,  and  the  essence  of  things  separate  from  matter; 
phyncs,  which  examined  the  nature  of  material  substances,  and  the 
human  soul ;  and  mathematics,  which  examined  certain  properties 
of  body,  abstracted  fi^ovbo^y*  The  practical  philosophy  of  Aiis* 
totle,  which  was  intended  to  regulate  the  intellectual  and  moral 
operations  of  men,  comprehended  logi^  under  which  he  seems  to 
have  included  rhetoric  and  criticisa ;  and,  ethics,,  inchidiof  cbooikv 
mics  and  politics.  See  Strabo,  p.  609. ;  and  Bayle's  Dictionaiy,  arti« 
cle  Tyrannion;  and  the  new  Analysis  of  Aristotle's  speculative 
woriKSy  prefixed  to  my  translation  of  his  Prhctical  Philosophy. 
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rather  than  new  discoveries ;  and  the  doctrine  of  chap. 
the  immortality  is  no  where  better  elucidated  by  v  ^  , 
this  philosopher,  than   in   the   writings  of  his 
master,  Plato. 

The  natural  philosophy  of  Aristotle  deserves  Phyiics. 
the  name  of  metaphysic,  in  the  modern  sense  of 
that  word,  since  he  explained  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  by  comparing  abstract  ideas,  not  by 
observation  and  experience.     When  he  descends 
to  particulars,  he  speaks  less  decisively  concern- 
ing the  motions  and  magnitudes  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  than  many  of  his  predecessors.     With 
the  anatomy  of  man  and  other  animals,  he  was 
well  acquainted,  considering  the  gross  errors 
which  generally  prevailed  in  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.     Chemistry  was  not  yet  cultivated  as  a 
science.     Since  the  introduction  of  the  ideal 
philosophy,  men  had  ceased  to  observe  nature ; 
it  could  not  therefore  be  expected  that  they 
should  imitate  her  operations,  and  examine  her 
by   the  test  of  experiment.     In  mathematics, 
Aristotle  appears  to  have  been  less  versed  than 
his  precursors,  Pythagoras. and  Plato;  although 
in  the  invention  of  the  art  of  syllogism,  he  dis- 
plays a  perseverance  of  mental  energy,  which, 
had  it  been  directed  to  the  mathematical  sciences, 
might  have  produced  the  greatest  discoveries. 

The  scepticism  of  his  contemporary  Pyrrho,  Logic. 
and  still  more  the  captious  sophistry  of  the  Eris- 
tics, might  naturally  engage  Aristotle  to  examine 
with  particular  attention  the  nature  of  truth,  and 
the  means  of  defending  it  against  the  attacks  of 
declamation  and  the  snares  of  subtlety.  He  un- 
dertook, therefore,  th^  arduous  task,  of  resolving 
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CHAP,  all  reasoning  into  its  primary  elements,  and  of 
>^  y^    f  deducting  from  thence  the  rules  by  which  every 
conclusion  must  be  connected  with  its  premises, 
in  order  to  render  it  legitimate.     This  bold 
design  he  accomplished;  having  erected,  on  a 
single  axiom,  a  larger  system  of  abstract  truths, 
all  fortified  by  demonstration,  than  were  ever 
invented  and  perfected  by  any  other  man.     The 
axiom  from  which  he  sets  out,  and  in  which  the 
whole  terminates,  is,  that  whatever  is  predicated 
of  a  genus,  may  be  predicated  of  every  species 
and  individual  contained  under  it     But  the  ap- 
plication of  this  axiom  is  for  the  most  part  suf- 
ficiently obvious,  without  the  rules  of  Aristotle ; 
whose  logic,   how  successful  soever  it  might 
prove  against  the  subtleties  of  the  Sophists  and 
EristicSf  contributes  little  to  the  formation  of 
the  understanding,  and  nothing  to  the  judicious 
observation  of  man  or  nature,  on  which  all  useful 
discoveries  must  be  founded.  ^ 
and*iIi!ord       ^^om  the  general  wreck  of  literature,  in  which 
writings,     many  of  Aristotle's  writings  perished*®,  had  no- 
thing been  saved  but  the  works  above  menrioned, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  preceptor  of  Alex- 
ander  would  not  greatly  merit  the  attention  of 
history.     In  his  abstract  or  metaphysical  philo' 
sophy,  we  have  often  to  lament  vast  efforts  mis- 
spent, and  great  genius  misapplied.     But,  in  his 

37  I  speak  here  according  to  popular  and  approved  opinion :  but, 
after  long  and  patient  examination,  I  hare  been  compeUed,  by  the 
force  of  truth,  to  gire  a  new  and  far  more  favourable  view  x>f  Aris- 
totle's logic  and  of  his  speculative  philosophy  in  general.  See  Aris- 
totle's Bthics  and  Politics  translated,  &(u  Vol.  ii.  p.  64.  third  edit. 

^  See  Bayle's  Dictionary,  article  Tyrannion;  and  the  Life  of 
Aristotle  prefixed  to  iny  translation  of  his  £thics  and  Politics. 
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critical  and  moral,  and  above  all,  in  his  political  chap. 
works,  we  find  the  same  penetrating  and  com-  .  ^:  , 
prehensive  mind,  the  same  subtlety  of  reasoning, 
and  vigour  of  intellect,  directed  to  objects  of  the 
greatest  importance  and  most  extensive  utility. 
The  condition  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  ' 
and  the  opportunities  peculiar  to  himself,  con- 
spired with  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  the  habits  of 
industry,  to  raise  him  to  that  eminence,  which 
was  acknowledged  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
admired  by  posterity.    % 

He  was  bom  in  the  first  year  of  the  ninety-  Hi«  great 
ninth  Olympiad,  at  Stagira,  a  provincial  city  of  2^?"^ 
Macedon,  and  educated  at  the  court  of  Pella,  P"^^®* 

ment. 

where  his  father  was  king's  physician.  In  his  a.  c.  968. 
early  youth,  he  was  sent  to  Athens,  and  remained 
there  twenty  years,  an  assiduous  scholar  of  Plato, 
in  a  city  where  literature  and  the  fine  arts  were 
cultivated  with  singular  success,  and  where  the 
philosophic  spirit,  though  often  improperly 
directed,  flourished  in  the  utmost  vigour.  Se- 
lected by  the  discernment  of  Philip  to  guide  and 
confirm  the  promising  dispositions  of  his  admired 
son,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  con- 
tinued eight  years  at  the  Macedonian  court. 
Whatever  benefit  accrued  to  Alexander  from  the 
instructions  of  Aristotle,  it  is  certain  that  the 
tterderivedgreat  advantages  from  the  gratitude 
of  his  royal  pupil.  Of  this,  several  proofs  have 
already  occurred ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  munificence  of  Alexander,  Uiat  his  pre- 
ceptor was  enabled  to  form  a  library*,  a  work 
of  prodigious  expence  in  that  and  the  succeeding 

»  Strabo. 
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age,  and  in  which  he  could  only  be  rivalled  by 
the  Egyptian  and  Pergamenian  kings.  But  the 
library  of  Aristotle  was  collected  for  use,  not 
merely  for  ostentation.  ^ 
His  long  The  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life  he  spent 
Iu>uhen^8;  ii^^ostly  at  Athens,  surrounded  with  every  assist- 
ance which  men  ^^  and  books  could  afford  him, 
for  prosecuting  his  philosophical  inquiries.  The 
glory  of  Alexander's  name,  which  then  filled  the 
world,  ensured  tranquillity  and  respect  to  the 
man  whom  he  distinguished  as  his  friend ;  but, 
after  the  premature  death  of  that  awful  protector, 
tlie  invidious  jealousy  of  priests  and  sophists 
inflamed  the  malignant  and  superstitious  fury  of 
the  Athenian  populace;  and  the  same  odious 
passions  which  proved  fatal  to  the  oflfensive^ 
virtue  of  Socrates,  fiercely  assailed  the  fame  and 
merit  of  Aristotle.  To  avoid  the  cruelty  of 
persecution,  he  secretly  withdrew  himself  to 
and  death.  Chalcis  in  Euboea.  This  measure  was  suffici- 
cxi^s!  ently  justified  by  a  prudent  regard  to  his  per- 
^  c.  322.  sonal  safety ;  but  lest  his  conduct  should  appear 
unmanly,  when  contrasted  with  the  firmness  of 
Socrates  in  a  similar  situation,  he  condescended 
to  apologise  for  his  flight,  by  saying,  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  afford  the  Athenians  a  second  op- 


4*  The  Egyptian  and  Pergamenian  kings  were  lovers  rather  of 
books  than  of  learning.  Tliey  conddered  a  great  library  as  contri- 
buting to  the  superfluous  magnificence  of  royalty.  Vitl.  Galen.  Com- 
ment ii.  in  Hippocrat.  de  Natiir.  Horn. 

*^  Aristotle  probably  had  many  assistants  in  his  philosophical 
inquiries  and  compositions.  *0  Sc  ffo<^t,  koi  kcA*  avrov  vy^  iwarai 
^€o»p€ur  jBfXrioy  J'  «r»j  <rvy€pyovt  fx«»'.     Ethic.  Nicom.  I.  X.  c.  7. 

««  Virtuiem  incolumen  odimus 
Suhlatam  ex  oculis  qucerimus  invidi.    Horace. 
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portunity  "to  sin  against  philosophy/*^    He   chap. 
seems  to  have  survived  his  retreat  from  Athens  ^       '  . 
only  a  few  months :  vexation  and  regret  probably 
shortened  bis  days.  ^ 

Notwithstanding  the  occasional  persecutions  of  Phjiofo- 
speculative  men,  philosophy  had  fixed  its  roots  tec^et- 
too  deeply  in  Athens,  to  be  extirpated  by  the  ^^^^^ 
temporary  phrenzy  of  a  capricious  populace. 
Theophrastus  calmly  succeeded  Aristotle  in  the 
Peripaton,  or  walk  of  the  Lyceum,  from  which 
place  their  followers  retained  the  name  of  Peri-  oiymp. 
patetics.  **    At  the  same  time,  Zeno  taught  wV-  *^* 
tue  in  the  Stoa,  or  Portico,  from  which  his  dis- 
ciples derived  the  appellation  of  Stoics.  ^    Epi- 
curus explained  pleasure  in  those  well-known 
gardens  which  were  distinguished  by  his  name.  ^ 
The  followers  of  Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  still  as- 
sembled in  the  Cynosarges  ** ;  Speusippus  and 
Xenocrates  succeeded  Plato  in  the  academy^; 
and  even  Pyrrho  of  Elis,  founder  of  the  sceptical 
sect,  who  had  accompanied  Alexander  in  his 
eastern  expedition,  and  shared  the  munificence 
of  that  prince  *^,  became,  after  the  death  of  his 

^  AfinpToiwiy  vcpc  np^  *i?tjoero^uaf,     iEKan,  1.  in.  C.  6. 

««  Laert.  1.  v.  in  Aristot.  &  Auctor.  citat.  apud  Brucker.  Histor. 
Philosoph.  Tol.  i.  p.  787.  et  seq. 

45  The  common  opinion,  that  the  followera  of  Aristotle  #ere 
called  Peripatetics,  cic  rou  luparatrtsy,  **  ex  deambolatione,''  adopted 
by  Cicero  and  others,  is  refuted  by  the  authors  cited  by  Brucker, 
T.  up.  787. 

^  Laert  vii.  5. 

«7  Cicero  ad  Attic  LiL  cpitt.  S4. 

^  Idem,  ibid. 

«8  Suidas  in  Speusipp.    Laert.  L  iv.  c.  1.  et  seq. 

»•  Sextus  Empiric.  Pjrrhon  Hypotyp.  L  i.  c.3. 
VOL.  IV.  E  E 
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CHAP,  benefactor,  a  citizen  of  Athens.  **  Thus  did  that 
V  ^_'^v  illustrious  city,  after  the  extinction  of  its  free- 
dom, and  of  its  military  glory,  still  maintain  its 
pre-eminence  in  literature,  philosophy,  and  the 
fine  arts.  In  the  age  of  Alexander,  Athens,  as 
the  seat  of  learning,  assumed  that  precise  form, 
which  it  exactly  preserved  seven  centuries,  Ulj 
the  destructive  invasion  of  Greece  by  Alaric, 
A.  D.  396.  and  the  Goths.  For  it  is  worthy,  of  observation, 
JSm?^^  that  the  philosophers,  who,  during  this  long  in- 
terval, perpetuated  the  several  sects,  submissively 
followed  the  opinions  of  their  respective  masters. 
Soon  after  the  age  of  Alexander,  genius  disap- 
peared; literature  and  the  arts  alike  degene- 
rated ;  no  new  sect  arose  j  few  innovations,  and 
those  unsuccessful,  were  attempted  " :  and  thus 
the  period,  which  has  been  assigned  for  the  ter- 
mination of  the  present  work,  seems  to  have 
bounded  the  progress  of  the  human  mind ;  whe- 
ther, according  to  the  observation  of  Longinus, 
because  liberty  is  the  best  nurse  of  genius,  and 
singularly  adapted,  by  cherishing  the  emulation 
and  the  hopes,  to  excite  the  energies,  of  those 
born  to  true  excellence  ^ ;  or  because,  in  the 
words  of  a  great  philosopher,  **  there  is  a  pitch 
of  exaltation,  as  well  as  of  depression,  to  which, 
when  any  nation  has  attained,  its  affairs  necessa- 
rily return  in  an  opposite  direction/' 


*»  Laert  in  Pyrrhon. 

5«  See  supplement  to  my  New  Analysis  of  Aristbtle's  speculadTe 
Philosophy. 
M  Long,  de  Sublim.  sect,  44. 

12 
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Instead  of  examining  this  speculative  question,  chap, 
which  the  world  is  perhaps  still  too  young  to  y  xl.^ 
enable  us  with  accuracy  to  determine,  it  will  Tenets  of 
better  suit  the  design  of  an  historical  work  to  entwcu!' 
explain  the  tenets  of  tlie  different  schools  of  phi- 
losophy, then  first  established  in  Athens ;  briefly 
to  relate  their  various  success  in  the  world  ;  and 
to  inquire,  with  becoiiiing  modesty,  how  far  those 
artificial  systems  of  happiness  correspond  with 
the  natural  dictates  of  unperverted  sentiment, 
and  impartial  reason. 

^  Aristotle,"  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  Teneu  of 
recognised,  like  Socrates  and  Plato,  the  dignity  p^^* 
of  human  nature,  and  placed  tHe  chief  happiness  ^^^ 
of  man,  not  in  the  agreeableneas  of  his  .passive 
sensations,  but  in  the  proper  exerpise  "  of  his  in- 
tellectual and  moral  powers.  According  to 
Aristotle,  the  habit  of  this  exercise,  directed  by 
right  reason,  constituted  the  highest  excellence 
of  man,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  excellence  of 
other  animals,  and  even  of  the  vegetable  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  resulted  from  the  perfection 
of  those  qualities,  by  which  they  are  respectively 
distinguished.  Yet,  as  man  is  a  compound  be- 
ing, consisting  of  mind  and  matter,  it  seemed 
evident  that  his  well-being  must  in  some  measure 
depend  on  the  condition  of  his  body,  and  on  the 

M  The  stoics  adopted,  on  this  occasion,  both  the  sentiments  and 
the  language  of  Aristotle.  'O  fui^  ptKoio^s  mfsXorpw  €¥§(yw»  i««or 
tpyoBw  ^iroXa^ayffi'  6  8c  ^rfioros,  tSior  vcurir*  6  8c  vow  €X«n^$  t^mi^ 
wpe^iw,  M.  Anton,  vi.  51.  ^  The  Tain^glorious  man  places  his  own 
happiness  in  the  sentiments  and  actions  of  others :  the  voluptuous 
man,  in  his  pasuve  sensations;  the  wise  man,  in  his  own  active  ex« 
erdons." 

££  2 
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means  necessary  to  maintain  this  inferior  part  of 
bis  nature  in  its  most  perfect  state.  The  absence 
of  disease  and  infirmity,  and  the  proper  constitu- 
tion of  all  our  bodily  organs,- are  things  desirable 
not  only  on  their  own  account,  but  as  furnishing 
us  with  the  opportunity  and  the  means  of  exert- 
ing those  mental  energies,  from  which  our  prin- 
cipal  felicity  results.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
goods  of  fortune,  wealth,  friends,  and  other  ex- 
ternal advantages,  are  desirable  not  only  as  con- 
tributing  to  the  supply  of  our  bodily  wants,  but 
as  the  instruments  through  which  a  wise  man  is 
enabled  to  exercise  his  virtues,  and  accomplish 
bis  purposes*  Amidst  great  calamities",  Aiis- 
totle  required  not  that  perfect  self-command  to 
which  s<»ne  philosophers  pretended.  He  allowed 
a  moderate  degree  of  perturbation,  as  suitable  to 
the  weakness  of  human  nature.  In  the  present 
constitution  of  things,  he  thought  a  certain  sen- 
sibility of  passion  not  only  excu^le,  but  neces- 
sary ;  since  resentment  enabled  us  to  repel  inju- 
ries  ••,  and  grief  for  past  misfortunes  made  us 
vigilant  to  prevent  the  future  evils  that  might 
otherwise  overtake  us.  But  although  this  great 
philosopher  acknowledged  the  influence  of  for- 
tune  in  human  aflairs,  and  thought  it  impossible 
for  the  firmness  of  men  to  remain  unmoved  amidst 
the  miseries  of  Priam  »^;  he  maintained,  how* 

«  OuTt  yap  MKTTis  fuSofuonar  Konten^era  pmims,  ovrc  mro  twr  n^ 
X^rrm  mvxnftmm,  aX\^  vwo  /uyaXoMf  im  wofiXmf.  Ethic.  Nioom.  L  L 
ClO. 

^  To  hear  insults  tamelj,  was  regarded  as  high^  ungraceful,  and 
becoming  only  the  character  of  a  slare.  ToJt  wpawifiioMi^pmrn^  ai«- 
XM#a4  nr^NnroMff .    Ethic.  Niaom.  W.9. 

»»  Ir  rvx^u  Tlpitifwcmt,    Aristot.  Ethic.  Nicom,  p.  40. 
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iever,  that  we  ourselves  were  the  principal  archi- 
tects of  our  own  happiness*  The  attainment  of 
this  great  object  depended  far  more  on  our  own 
thoughts  and  reflections,  which  were  ever  and 
intimately  present  with  us,  and  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  own  minds,  which  were  in  some 
measure  subject  to  our  own  direction  and  con- 
trodl,  than  on  our  external  situation  and  circum- 
stances, which  only  affected  us  incidentally,  and 
over  which  we  commonly  enjoyed  but  little 
power,  and  sometimes  none.  The  perfection  of 
our  virtue,  which  was  entirely  our  own  work, 
shone  forth  with  peculiar  lustre  amidst  the  gloom 
of  unmerited  calamity.  When  we  bore  it  with 
becoming  patience,  we  rejoiced  in  our  own  for- 
titude }  and  this  inward  pleasure  often  destroyed, 
always  deadened  the  smart  of  external  wounds. 
Assaulted  by  the  most  terrible  afflictions,  a 
wise  man  would  not  deserve  indeed  the  epithet 
of  happy  ;  yet  neither  could  he  be  called  raise- 
rahky  since  he  would  still  disdain  to  commit  any 
thing  odious  or  base.  Philosophy,  which  pro- 
fesses to  teach  us  the  art  of  enjoying  life,  must 
therefore  disregard  such  circumstances  as  we  can 
neither  govern  nor  change,  and  confine  itself  to 
that  part  which  we  can  regulate  and  controuL 
It  must  withdraw  our  attention  from  external 
objects,  and  fix  it  on  ourselves. 

To  know  himself,  man  must  know  the  powers  DivisioHof 
with  which  he  is  endowed.     Of  these  we  possess  ^^^ 
some  in  common  with  other  animals  ^,  and  others 
in  common  even  with  the  inanimate  parts  of  na- 

^  The  TO  mff^wov^  the  powers  of  sensation,  &c. 
E  E  3 
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CHAP.  ture.  ^    In  none  of  those,  it  is  evident,  can  the 
.  ^'   i  proper  employment  of  man  consist,  but  rather  in 
such  faculties  as,  being  peculiar  to  hiinself,  dis- 
tinguish and  ennoble  humanity.     These  charac- 
teristic excellencies  of  our  species  all  refer,  either 
to  the  understanding,  or  to  the  will  ^* ;  the  first 
possesses  reason  essentially  in  itself,  the  second 
is  capable  of  being  combined  and  assimilated  with 
intdlcc-     this  divine  principle.     From  the  two  powers  of 
m^ord*idr-  ^^^  understanding  and  the  will  are  respectively 
tuet.         derived  two  classes  of  virtues,  the  intellectual  and 
the  moral.     Sagacity,  penetration,  intelligence, 
iimdom,  are  virtues  of  the  understanding ;  gentle- 
ness, temperance,  fortitude,  justice,  are  virtues 
of  the  heart.    The  former  class  consists  in  tlie 
proper  disposition  and  habit  •^  of  the  intellectual 
part  of  the  soul ;  the  latter,  in  the  proper  dispo-' 
sition  and  habitof  thedesires  and  affections,  which 
being  formed  subordinate  to  reason,  and  capable 
of  listening  to  its  dictates,  then  only  perform 
their  duty,  when,  like  obedient  subjects,  they 
cheerfully  observe  the  commands  of  their  sove- 
reign.    The  intellectual  virtues  depend  chiefly 
*  on  education  and  exercise ;   the  moral  proceed 
entirely  from  habit,  from  which  they  derive  their 
name.®     It  is  by  practising  justice,  that  we  be- 


^  The  TO  ^ptuTucov,  &c.  the  powers  of  nutritioi,  &c. 

^*  I  have  ventured  to  use  this  word  to  express  the  to  opcirrxjrar 
of  Aristotle,  the  seat  of  the  appetites,  affections,  and  passions. 

^  EToiFovfMV  8c  Kcu  TOP  co^  KosTa  tuv  ^iV  twf  c(c^  8«  raus  twawtras^ 
operas Xiyofiof,    Ethic. Nicom.  Li.  cult. 

^3  In  explaining  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  the  learned  reader 
will  perceive  that  I  have  translated,  as  literally  as  possible,  the  ener- 
getic expressions  of  its  author.    HBucos  teos;  moralis,  mos.    The 
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come  just ;    by  practising  temperance,  that  we 
become  temperate  j   by  practising  courage,  that 


same  holds  not  in  English.  The  words  apmi  in  Greeks  and  virtus  in 
Latin,  are  of  very  general  import,  denoting  any  praise-worthy  dispo- 
sition,  habit,  or  quality,  of  body  or  mind,  intellectual  or  moral.  The 
indeterminate  use  of  these  words  has  occasioned  strange  confusion. 
Tt)e  late  ingenious  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of 
Morals,  which,  in  other  respects,  he  justly  considers  as  the  most  va- 
luable of  his  writings,  enters  into  a  large  deduction,  to  prove  that  all 
virtues  are  praised  and  recommended  as  useful  or  agreeable.  These 
qualities  constitute,  according  to  him,  the  proper  definition,  the  very 
essence  of  virtue;  aud  all  other  distinctions  are  frivolous.  To  justify 
tliis  paradox,  he  alleges  the  authority  of  Greek  poets  and  philoso- 
phers, who  apply  the  term  virtue  to  bodily  strength  or  address,  to 
memory,  judgment,  sagacity,  &c  as  well  as  to  justice,  humanity,  cha- 
rity. Tl|is  indeed  is  true ;  but  the  Greeks  distinguished. between  the 
virtues  of  the  body,  and  those  of  the  mind;  and  the  mental  virtues 
they  divided  into  the  intellectual  and  moral.  Aristotle  characterises 
moral  virtue  as  a  voluntary  habit,  and  says,  that  moral  approbation- 
is  excited  only  by  the  praise-worthy  habit  of  such  affisctions.and  ac- 
tions as  originate  in  ourselves,  and  depend  on  no  extrinsic  cause.. 
See  Aristot.  Magn.  Moral,  l.i.  c.  15.  and  his  commentator,  Andro^ 
nicus  Rhodius,  p.  89.,  and  th&  Ethics  to  ^comachus  throughout;. 
Mr.  Hume,  therefore,  is  justly  reproved  by  Dr.  Beattie,  for  saying,. 
*'  that  the  ancient  moralists  made  no  material  distinction  among  the 
different  species  of  mental  endowments  and  defects.*'  See  Hume's 
Inquiry,  vol.  ii.  p.  387.  But  although  the  ancients,  and  Aristotle  in- 
particular,  make  very  material  distinctions  betweexLmoratand  intel- 
lectual virtues,  yet,  in  his  zeal  for  the  good  cause.  Dr.  Beattie  goes 
too  far  in  asserting, "  that  though  they  considered  both  the  moral 
and  intellectual  virtues  as  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  perfect 
character,  and  sometimes  discoursed  of  both  in  the  same  treatise  or 
system,  yet  they  deemed  the  latter  valuable  only  as  means  to  qualffy 
us  for  the  former,  and  insignificant,  or  even  odibuSy  when  they  failed  to 
answer  this  end^  See  Essay  on  Truth,  p.  435.  First  of  all,  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  moralists,  it  is  impossible  ever  to  treat  of  the  moral 
virtues  as  distinct  from  the  intellectual,  since  the  former  could  not 
exist  without  a  mixture  of  reason  or  intellect.  Ethic.  Nicom.  pas- 
sim; and  particularly,  l.lii.  c.  2.  Secondly,  The  intellectual  vir- 
tues were  so  far  from  being  esteemed  only  as  means  to  qualify  u& 
for  the  moral,  that  Aristotle  considers  the  exercise  of  the  former 
EE   4 
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G  H  A  P.  we  become  courageous.     Hence  the  wonderfiil 

.  J^   3  power  of  legislation,  and  early  institution^  by 

which  the  Cretans,  the  Spartans,  and  some  other 

nations  were  honourably  distinguished  among  the 

rest  of  mankind ;    and  by  which  such  states  as 

shall  wisely  imitate  their  example,  may  still  reach 

the  same  elevation  of  character,  and  still  acquire 

the  same  renown  :    "  For  it  is  not  a  matter  rf 

little  moment  how  we  are  accustomed  in  youth; 

much  depends  on  that,  or  rather  all/* 

Moral  Tir-      The  moral  virtues,  it  is  evident,  are  not  im- 

ScrTatu.  planted  by  nature ;  for  that  which  is  established 

rai  nor      }pr  nature  cannot  be  essentially  chanjred  by  cus- 

contrary        ''  ./  o  -^ 

to  nature,  tom.  Heavy  bodies,  which,  by  the  law  of  nature, 
descend,  cannot  be  habituated  to  mount  upwards; 
nor  can  fire,  which  naturally  ascends,  be  taught 
by  habit  to  move  in  a  contrary  direction.  The 
same  holds  concerning  all  the  other  laws  by  which 
nature  governs  her  works.  Our  senses,  and  other 
natural  gifts,  have  the  power  of  performing  their 
several  functions,  before  they  exert  it  j  and  they 
retain  this  power,  although  we  should  allow  them 
to  remain  inactive.  But  virtue,  like  all  practical 
arts,  can  be  acquired  and  preserved  by  practice 
only.  It  is  neither  natural  nor  contrary  to  na- 
ture. We  are  bom  capable  of  attaining  it,  but 
the  invaluable  attainment  must  be  made  and  per- 
fected by  action.  Yet  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  aspire  to  this  inestimable  prize,  have  recourse 
to  vain  speculations,  flattering  themselves  that 


independently  of  the  latter,  as  constituting  our  highest  perfection 
and  happiness.    Ethic  Nicom.  L  x.  c.  7. 


It  CODUiU. 
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this  is  philosophy.  Their  conduct  resembles  that 
of  a  patient^  who  should  carefully  listen  to  his 
physician,  but  do  nothing  which  he  prescribed. 
By  such  medicine,  it  is  not  possible  to  cure  the 
disorders  of  the  body,  nor,  by  such  philosophy, 
those  of  the  mind. 

Virtue,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  cannot  be  re-  Whemn 
duced  to  metaphysical  precision.    It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  all  the  virtues  depend  on 
the  propriety  of  the  affections  from  which  they 
arise }  and  that  this  propriety  consists  in  a  certain 
point  or  centre,  from  which  the  deviations  may 
be  innumerable.     The  vices,  therefore,  many  of 
which  are  without  names,  are  far  more  numerous 
than  the  virtues.    In  general,  virtue  may  be  con- 
ceived  to  lie  in  a  mean  betwixt  the  extremes  of 
too  much  and  too  little ;   and  this  health  of  the 
mind  resembles  bodily  health  and  strength,  whicli 
are  destroyed  by  excess  or  defect  of  nourishment 
or  of  exercise.     Thus,  to  fear  every  thing  is 
cowardly;  to  fear  nothing  is  audacious;. courage 
requires  that  we  should  fear  only  such  objects  as 
are  truly  formidable,  and  only  in  that  degree  in 
which  they  ought  to  be  feared.    In  the  same 
manner,  he  who  is  too  much  affected  by  objects 
of  pleasure,  and  seizes  every  opportunity  to  enjoy 
them,  is  called  intemperate ;  he  who  is  too  little 
affected  by  such  objects,  and  refuses  eveiy  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  them,  may  be  called  insensible.  ^ 
Temperance  teaches  us  to  pursue  only  such  plea- 
sures aawe  ought,  at  proper  times,  in  proper 

^  Aptufferrrot,  and  the  abstract  thence  derivedi  denoted  the  pard* 
cular  vice  described  in  the  text. 
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CHAP,  places^  and  on  proper  occasions.  According  to 
V  j^  V  the  same. view  of.  things,  generosity  lies  in  the 
middle  between  avarice  and  profusion ;  modesty, 
between  pride  and  diffidence ;  mildness^  between 
irascibility  and  softness ;  magnificence,  between 
ostentation  and  parsimony ;  popularity,  between 
forbidding  disdain  and  officious  adulatipn  ;  in  a 
word,  every  virtue  consists  in  a  mean,  equally 
remote  from  two  vicious  extremes*  ^* 
How  it  Considered  as  the  quality  of  an  action,  virtue 

^tudnel  consists  in  the  propriety  of  that  aflfection  from 
which  tlie  action  proceeds ;  when  the  affection  is 
neither  too  strong  nor  too  weak,  but  has  precisely 
that  degree  of  strength,  which  right  reason  teaches 
us  to  approve.  As  the  quality  of  an  action,  vir- 
tue consists,  therefore,  in  mediocrity ;  but  as  the 
quality  of  a  person,  it  consists  in  the  habit  of  this 
mediocrity,  since  in  judging  persons  and  charac- 
ters, we  regard  not  particular  acts  and  feelings, 
but  such  acts  and  feelings  as  are  frequent  and 
habitual.  We  may  perform  muny  ^virtuous  ac- 
tions, without  being  virtuous  men.  The  most 
worthless  of  human  kind  sometimes  indulge  the 
propensity  to  pity  and  humanity.  But  whoever 
acts  right,  merely  from  feeling,  .will  also,  from 
feeling,  more  frequently  act  wrong.  The  senti- 
ments of  nature,  which  prompt  us  to  take  c^  of 
our  children,  to  relieve  objects  in  distress,  and 
to  perform  many  important  duties  of  morality, 
likewise  prompt  us  to  gratify  the  vilest  and  most 
brutal  of  our  passions.  Besides  this,  there  ace 
inany,  and  those  the  most  important  virtues,  the 

^i  £thic.  Nicom.  l.ii.  c  1.  et  seq. 
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exercise  of  which  is  not  primarily  attended  with  c  HAP* 
pleasure.    To  Support  labour,  to  endure  pain,  to  »        '  ^ 
encounter  difficulties  and  dangers,  which  wisdom 
and  fortitude,  on  many  occasions,  require,  are  not 
obviously  recommended  by  any  natural  desire  j 
nor  is  the  practice  of  such  duties  immediately 
agreeable.     It  is  still  less  agreeable,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  curb  and  restrain  our  natural  appetites 
for  pleasure,  which  is  the  proper  office  of  tem- 
perance ;   nor  can  that  vigilant  circumspection, 
and  ever  watchful  attention  to  the  most  remote 
consequences  of  our  actions,  which  is  essential  to 
the  virtue  of  prudence,  be  acquired  without 
trouble  and  care,  without  many  painful  efforts  and 
many  difficult  struggles.    Yet  it  is  the  nature  of 
all  these  virtues,  as  well  as  of  the  hardest  lessons 
of  justice,  patriotism,  and  friendship,  to  become, 
through  habit,  agreeable  j  and  the  only  sure  test 
that  we  have  acquired  them,  is,  that  they  be  prac- 
tised  with  pleasure.  With  good  reason,  therefore, 
Plato  defines  education  to  be  the  art  of  teaching 
men  to  rejoice  and  grieve -tw  they  ought;   for, 
though  there  be  three  ends  ultimately  agreeable, 
the  pleasant,  the  honourable,  and  useful ;  yet  ho- 
nour andutility  are  likewise  pursued  as  pleasures.  ^ 

The  most  extensive  part  of  virtue  is  employed.  The 
therefore,  in  regulating  our  desire  of  pleasure,  JjJ«^ 
and  aversion  to  pain.   It  is  also  the  most  difficult;  moral  vir- 
for,  as  Heraclitus  observes,  it  is  harder  to  combat  *"" 
pleasure  than  anger.     The  irascible  passions  are 
always  moved  by  some  appearance  of  reason ;  and, 

«$  Ethic,  Nicom.  l.vii.  c.  11.  et  seq. 


tue. 
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CHAP,  in  their  mofit  furious  excesses,  stiil  affect  some  de* 
v^^_.  ference  for  their  sovereign.    They  often,  indeed, 
mistake  his  intentions ;  and,  like  has^  servants, 
fly  into  action,  without  waiting  his  last  orders. 
But  pleasure  pas^vely  obeys  sensation,  without 
regarding  reason  at  all.     The  mischief  is  the 
more  dangerous,  being  produced  by  the  first  ob- 
ject of  natural  desire ;  for  the  love  of  pleasure  is 
implanted  in  our  frame ;  the  germ  expands  with 
oar  nature ;  and  unless  counteracted  in  due  time, 
becomes  ingrained  in  our  constitution,  every  part 
of  which  it  pervades  and  stains.   Habit  alone  can 
counteract  thosedangerouspropensitiesof  nature. 
Habit  can  enable  us  to  reject  dishonourable  or 
hurtful  pleasures,  to  prefer  honourable  or  useAiI 
pains ;  for,  as  the  poet  Euenus  says,  <<  there  is 
a  long  continued  exercise  of  attention,  which 
finally  beomies  nature.*'  •• 
inteUeo         The  mond  virtues  cannot,  according  to  Aris- 
^^l     totle,  subsist  without  some  mixture  of  the  intel- 
P^^       lectual ;  but  the  latter  may  subsist  alone  and  in- 
penntnent  dependent ;  and  according  to  both  Aristotle  and 
h^n^  Plato,  the  purest  and  most  permanent  felicity  of 


^  Euenus  was  an  elegiac  poet  of  Paros,  of  whom  few  fingmeots 
rtmin.    The  verses  translated  in  the  text  are, 

Habits,  by  long-continued  care  impreit. 
Are  strong  as  nature  in  the  human  breast. 

This  16  better  expressed  by  another  Greek  proverb:  'EXoviStf^M*^' 
ifSvr  at  owTor  i^  ^rwifdtia  woifffftu  Pint.  Moral,  p.  602.  **  CboofC  the 
best  life,  and  custom  will  render  it  agreeable." 
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which  man  is  susceptible,  results  from  the  exer--  C  H  a  p. 
cise  of  ^  his  rational  powers  upon  subjects  of  ab** 
stract  speculation.    The  labours  of  the  statesman 
or  general,  the  exertions  of  the  legislator  or  pa- 
triot, all  refer  to  some  end  or  purpose,  the  attain^ 
ment  of  which  may  be  prevented  by  fortune,  or 
frustrated  by  the  weakness  or  wickedness  of  men. 
The  practice  of  justice,  generosity,  temperance, 
and  fortitude,  requires  many  conditions,  and 
supposes  a  variety  of  situations,  which  it  is  not 
always  in  our  power  to  command.     The  just  or 
generous  man  must  have  objects  to  whom  he 
may  extend  the  effects  of  liis  justice  ot  genero- 
sity i  he  must  possess  the  means  by  which  to 
exercise  those  virtues,  which  all  participate  of 
frail  mortality ;  since,  though  directed  by  pru- 
dence, they  are  impelled  by  passion,  and  result 
from  the  exigencies  of  our  present  corporeal 
state.  But  the  energies  of  contemplative  wisdom 
are  perennial  and  pure,  like  the  intellectual  source 
from  which  they  spring.    Not  subservient  to  re- 
mote purposes,  or  contingent  ends,  they  are  im- 
mediately agreeable  on  their  own  account ;  and, 
on  every  side,  round  and  complete  in  themselves* 
If  the  proper  exercise  of  every  member  or  faculty 
enlivens  Uie  sense  of  our  existence,  and  thereby 
yields  us  a  perception  of  pleasure,  how  wonder- 
fully delightful  must  be  the  exercise  of  the  intel- 
lect, which  renders  us  sensible  of  the  divine 
principle  within  us  ?    To  live  according  to  na- 
ture, is  to  live  according  to  the  noblest  p^rt  of 
our  nature,  which,  doubtless,  is  the  mind.    To 
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live  thus,  is  the  life  of  a  god  ;  for,  human  as  we 
are,  we  oujght  not,  according  to  the  vulgar  ex- 
hortation, to  regard  only  human  things;  but, 
though  mortal,  strive  to  put  on  immortality*^; 
assured  that,  as  the  mind  chiefly  forms  the  man, 
he  who  most  cultivates  his  mind,  is  the  best 
disposed  in  himself,  and  the  most  agreeable  to 
the  gods.  ^ 
Estimate  Such  is  the  philosophy  of  Aiistotle,  lofty  some- 
tkVphu"  times,  and  imposing,  but  in  general,  less  erect 
losopby.  and  independent  than  that  of  Socrates  and  Plato, 
who  preceded  him  ;  less  proud  and  boastful  than 
that  of  the  Stoics,  or  even  the  Epicureans,  by 
whom  he  was  followed  ;  and  on  the  whole,  per- 
haps, as' unexceptionable  as  that  of  any  moraflist 
ancient  or  modem, 
itt  fate  in  It  is  cotnmonly  observed,  that  Aristotle  at- 
tained the  same  authority  over  the  opinions  of 
men,  which  his  pupil  Alexander  acquired  over 
their  persons.  But  the  empire  of  Alexander  was 
established  in  his  own  lifetime,  and  perished  with 
himself.  That  of  Aristotle  did  not  commence 
tillmore  than  a  thousand  years  after  his  decease, 
and  continued  many  centuries.  The  Peripatetic 
school  subsisted,  indeed,  without  interrupticyn,  at 
Athens ;  but  the  Lyceum  never  attained  there 
any  pre-eminence  above  the  Portico  and  Aca^ 

•7  Xpvi  8e  ov  Kara  tqvs  vtpatyovyras,  ayOpcnru^  ^poPtw^  wBptnoif  orro, 
ovSe  dyifra  tov  bvrrrow*  a\A'  f^'  ^ow  nfi^xerat  taraBwcfrif^wf,  «u  anm 
WMfivKora  TO  KpartTOP  tw  er  ovry.     Ethic.  Nicom.  1.  X.  c  7. 

^  *0  8c  Kogra  vow  wfpymf^  icm,  rovroy  '^tpawwuv,  Ktu  9iaicufi£ros  apifo, 
Ktu  j^fo^iAcrtrroff  iouc&^  tirtu.     Id.  c.  X.  c.  viii. 
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demy.     When  philosophy  was  transplanted  to  a  c  h  a  p: 
more  splendid  theatre  in  Rome,  men  of  specula-      ^^' 
tion  and  science  generally  preferred  Plato  to 
Aristotle  ® ;  while  many  of  tiie  most  celebrated 
characters  of  the  republic  enlisted  themselves 
under  the  banners  of  Zeno  or  Epicurus.     With 
the  fall  of  Ronian  liberty,  philosophy,  as  well  as 
literature  and  the  fine  arts,  slowly  declined ;  and 
under  the  emperors,  particularly  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries  of  the  Christian  aera^^  thei 
most  extravagant  of  Plato's  speculations  were 
the  doctrines  best  adapted  to  the  condition  of 
the  times,  and  to  the  dark  and  shadowy  minds 
of  Flotinus,  Porphyry,  Jamblichus,  and  other 
contemplative  visionaries,  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  Eclectics,  or  later  Platonists,  who 
possessed  the  wildness  without  the  fancy,  and 
the  subtilty,   without  the  genius,  of  Plato.  ^*^ 
During  the  succeeding  centuries,  the  doctrines 
of  Aristotle  slowly  gained  the  ascendant;  but, 
as  had  happened  to  Plato  in  an  earlier  period; 
the  most  frivolous  part  of  Aristotle's  philosophy 
was  the  highest  in  esteem  during  the  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages.     The  decisive  boldness  of  his 
logic,  physic,  and  metaphysic,  suited  the  genius 
of  a  church  which  affected  to  be  universal,  and 
the  arrogance  of  a  man  who  pretended  to  be  in- 
fallible ;    and,  while  the  useful  and  practical 
works  of  Aristotle  were  neglected,  his  specula- 

•»  CicerOy  passim. 

70  Besides  the  works  of  Brucker  and  Stanley,  the  learned  reader 
may  consult,  on  this  subject.  Professor  Meiner's  Beytrag  uber  die 
Neu  Platohische  Philosophie.    Leipsig,  1783. 
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CHAP,  tive  philosophy  being  thus  incorpwated  with  tbe 
*^J^,  J  Romish  superstition,  they  loog  cornered,  with 
astonishing  success,  to  enthral  the  human  nund. 
Coiocid.        Zeno  and  Epicurus  pretended,  as  well  as  Plato 
*^.*^^  and  Aristotle,  to  deduce  their  philosophy  from 
^mo  tad  experience ;  but  their  views  of  nature  are  le» 
^*^™*'   perspicuous,  and  less  extensive ;  and  their  con- 
elusions  less  convincing,   and  less  reasonable. 
For  the  infinite  variety  of  nature,  diey  substi- 
tuted the  narro¥niess  of  their  own  artifici^  sys- 
tems ;  and  it  will  ever  be  the  scanddi  of  this  ab- 
stract philosophy,  that  men  who  boasted  follow- 
ing the  same  path,  should  have  reached  sudi  op- 
posite goals ;  the  sect  of  Zeno  having  discovered,  faj 
all  its  researches,  that  pain  was  not  an  evili  aad 
the  sect  of  £picunis,  that  pleasure  was  the  cdj 
good ;  the  Stoics,  that  virtue  alone  was  trulj 
valuable  in  itself,  and  desirable  on  its  own  ac- 
count ;  the  Epicureans,  that  virtue  in  itself  was 
really  of  no  value,  and  merely  desirable  for  tbe 
sake  of  pleasure.     Yet,  amidst  the  striking  con- 
tradictions of  these  sects,  they  agreed  in  specu- 
lative pride,  loudly  asserting,  ihat  the  philosopbj 
which  they  respectively  taught,  was  the  exclusive 
road  to  happiness.    Both  required  from  their 
imaginary  sage  an  absolute  command  over  bis 
passions ;  and  both  supposed,  that  in  his  present 
state  of  existence,  he  could  attain  this  perfection. 
Zeno  and  Epicurus  alike  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  as  unnecessaiy 
to  their  system  j   both  justified  suicide ;  both 
boasted  of  enjoying  a  felicity  equal  to  that  of  tbe 
gods }  and,  in  proportion  as  their  prmciples  re- 
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ceded  from  truth  and  nature,  and  flattered  that 
factitious  vanity  incident  to  the  human  heart, 
they  were  diffused  with  greater  rapidity,  more 
zealously  embraced, ,  and  more  obstinately  de* 
fended.  ^* 

In  examining  by  what  shew  of  reason,  men.  The  stoic 
whose  wisdom  was  revered  by  their  contempo-  phy^^ 
raries,  could  arrive  at  such  extraordinary  conclu- 
sions, the  dignity  of  virtue  demands  the  precedence 
for  Zeno.  That  philosopher  affected  to  examine, 
with  great  accuracy,  the  natural  propensities  of 
the  human  race;  to  observe  the  various  chaqges 
which  individuals  underwent  in  their  progress 
from  infancy  to  manhood ;  to  contemplate  the 
effects  produced  by  external  causes  on  our  inter- 
nal frame ;  and,  by  comparing  man  with  inferior 
animals,  to  display  the  illustrious  prerogatives 
which  he  enjoyed,  and  the  high  destination  which 
nature  had  assigned  hinu  Self-preservation,  he 
observed,  was  the  universal  and  primary  desire 
of  all  animals.  In  man,  this  de^e  respected  his 
body,  and  all  its  different  members,  his  mind,  and 
all  its  difierent  faculties ;  and  prompted  him  to 
maintain  the  whole  fabric  of  his  complex  being 
in  the  most  perfect  condition  of  which  it  is  capa- 
ble. Nature  had  generally  attached  a  pleasure 
to  the  means  necessary  for  this  purpose;  but,  that 
we  desired  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  preservation^ 
not  preservation  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  he 
thought  evident  from  the  first  motions  and  effi>rts 
of  all  animals,*  tending  to  prevent  dissolution 

7»  Laert.  in  Zenon.  Sc  Epkur.    Cicero  de  Finibus,  L I  ii.  iiL 
Plutarch,  de  Commun.  Concept,  contra  Stoicos. 
VOL.  IV.  F  F 
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antecedently  to  any  distinct  notions  of  pain  or 
pleasure.  ^ 
Lore  of         Although,  in  the  order  of  time,  man  perhaps 
first  felt  the  propensities  requisite  to  the  safety 
of  his  bodily  frame,  yet,  at  ^  very  early  period, 
he  sli4^ed  himself  endowed  with  desires  of  a  dif- 
ferent, and  more  exalted  kind.    Not  to  mentis 
the  obscure  intimations  of  his  Iwe  of  truth  and 
knowledge  during  his  infant  state,  in  whic^  he 
applied  his  senses  with  great  activity  to  the  ex« 
amination  of  the  objects  presented  to  him,  he 
naturally  learned  the  use  of  words  to  denote  these 
objects,  as  well  as  the  reflections  of  his  own  mind 
concerning  them ;  and  had  no  sooner  made  this 
important  acquisition,  than  he  testified  an  ardent 
curiosity  to  extend  his  knowledge,  and  to  enlarge 
his  acquaintance  with  the  nature,  the  causes,  the 
relations,  and  dependencies  of  the  various  classes 
of  beings  which  he  beheld  around  him.     From 
this  love  and  approbation  of  what  is  trae  and  slii- 
cere,  rather  than  of  the  contraiy,  which  he  ielt 
to  be  congenial  to  his  own  nature,  he  readily 
beUeved  whatever  those  persons,  with  whom  he 
conversed^  thought  proper  to  communicate  to 
him  i  a  principle  whiclu  though  the  source  of  in- 
nmnerable  errors  and  prejudices,  served, however, 
as  the  only  foundation  on  which  his  future  im- 
provements  could  be  reared 


7*  Theprincipletof  thestdcri  philosoph j  are  espfadned  inCkoo 
4e  Finifausy  Ikie  works  of  Epictetus,  Aniim,  8implkiBS»  and  Somcil 
Id  tresdog  of  the  practical  duties  of  moralityi  Cicero,  in  his  (Men, 
AhBy  follows  the  principles  of  the  stoics. 
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In  examining  the  nature  and  relations  of  other  chap. 
things,  he  gradually  became  sensible  of  his  own*  v  ^'   . 
His  affections,  he  felt,  carried  him  beyond  his  Social  a& 
o\fm  person,  and  lie  derived  happiness  from  the   ^*^^"* 
happiness  of  others,  although  he  received  from 
it  no  advantage  but  the  pleasure  of  beholding  it. 
The  senthnents  of  justice,  gratitude,  and  ben&r 
vcdence,  he  felt  to  be  agreeable  to  his  nature, 
to  be  proper  and  laudable ;    the  contrary  senti<^ 
ments  to  be  disagreeable  to  his  nature,  to  be 
improper  and  odious*    His  own  good,  therefore, 
was  thus  pointed  put  to  him,  by  the  original 
frame  of  his  sentiments,  to  foe  intimately  connected 
with  the  good  of  his  fitmily,  his  friends,  his  coun- 
try, and  the  ^eat  society  of  mankind,  of  which 
he  made  part.     Enlarging  his  views  still  farther, 
he  perceived,  that  every  species  is  fashioned  re- 
latively to  the  element  in  which  it  lives ;   thus 
fishes  have  fins  for  the  water,  birds  have  wings 
for  the  air ;   and  that  many  of  these  species  are 
mutually  connected  with,  and  reciprocally  sub- 
serviait  to,  each  other,  while  all  of  them  essen^  Univem 
tially  enter  into  the  great  plan  of  nature,  imd  ^^^^^^' 
complete  the  harmony  and  perfection  of  that 
universal  system,  to  the  stability  oi  which  the 
order  of  particular  parts,  or  what,  in  each  spe- 
cies, and  in  eadi  individual,  is  called  private  good, 
must  necessarily  be  subordinate^  Considering  the 
narrowness  of  human  capacity,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  many  of  the  coimections  and  dependen- 
cies of  this  universal  system  should  escape  our 
observation^   But  if  we  confine  our  view  to  those 
objects  of  which  we  have  the  dearest  apprehm- 
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CHAP,  sion^  we  shall  find  that  they  all  depend  on  each 
.  ^'^,  other,  and  are  united  in  one  scheme  or  constitu- 
tion of  things.  The  individuals  of  the  human 
race  were  doubtless  formed  not  for  themselves 
alone*  In  the  different  sexes,  the  external  or- 
ganization, and  still  more  the  inward  frame ;  the 
correspondence  of  parts,  and  still  more  the  sym- 
pathy  of  sentiments,  indicate  the  male  and  female 
mutually  destined  for  each  other.  The  naked 
helplessness  of  infancy  requires  the  tender  cares 
of  a  parent  The  decrepitude  of  age  loudly  de- 
mands the  kind  returns  of  filial  gratitude.  In 
early  ages  of  the  world,  men,  without  unitiog  in 
small  communities,  must  have  fallen  a  prey  to 
the  savages  of  the  desert}  and,  with  the  growth 
of  these  communities,  social  affection  naturally 
makes  progress ;  since,  with  the  advancement  oi 
arts  and  civility,  the  bands  which  unite  us  to  our 
country  are  multiplied  and  strengthened. 
Rules  of  In  thus  contemplating  the  relations  in  which 
th^cc  4».  ^®  stands,  man  becomes  sensible  of  the  duties  re- 
rived.  quired  of  him.  The  voice  of  nature  teaches  him 
(for  this  is  her  universal  law)  that  the  greater 
good  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  lesser,  and  the 
good  of  the  many  to  that  of  the  few.  In  s^plyiog 
this  rule  to  all  the  classes  of  objects  submitted  to 
our  choice,  we  live  consistently  with  nature.  The 
goods  of  the  mind,  therefore,  must  be  preferred 
to  those  of  the  body ;  and  what  is  called  private 
interest  must  yield  to  that  of  the  public  £ven 
in  objects  of  die  same  class,  the  general  law  must 
be  observed.  We  must  pre^  and  rgect,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  right  reason,  not  according  to 
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caprice  and  fancy.  In  the  primary  objects  of  c  h  a  p. 
desire  respecting  the  body,  health  is  to  be  pre-  ^^' 
ferred  to  strength,  and  strength  to  agility ;  and 
in  the  secondary  objects  respecting  this  part  of 
our  nature,  or  those  which  may  be  employed  as 
instruments  to  procure  bodily  pleasures,  and  ward 
off  bodily  pains,  such  as  wealth,  power,  the  good 
opinion  of  those  with  whom  we  live,  and  innu* 
me^able  other  circumstances  of  a  similar  kind» 
we  must  uniformly  regulate  our  conduct  by  the 
same  great  princtplesof  preferenceandrejection.^ 
In  thus  appreciating  the  objects  of  desire,  and 
when  all  cannot  be  obtained,  in  preferring  the 
most  valuable  and  honourable ;  in  thus  appre- 
ciating the  objects  of  aversion,  and  when  all 
cannot  be  avcnded,  in  rejecting  the  most  hurt- 
ful and  odious,  conast  that  order  and  har- 
mony, that  just  balance  of  affection,  and  perfect 
propriety  of  conduct,  which  essentially  contains 
in  it  whatever  is  meritorious,  laudable,  and  happy. 
It  is  concerning  the  primary  objects^  of  desire, 
indeed,  and  the  means  necessary  to  attain  them, 
that  this  propriety  of  sentiment  and  action  is 
exercised ;  but  as  those  to  whom  we  are  intro- 
duced are  often  more  valued  by  us,  than  those 
by  whom  we  were  made  known  to  them,  so  the 
duties  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  to  which  we  have 
been,  as  it  were,  recommended  by  the  original 
propensities  of  our  nature,  are  far  mor^  estimable 

73  The  technical  terms  of  the  stoical  philosophy,  like  all  terms  of 
art,  sound  awkward  in  languages  in  which  they  were  not  origmaUy 
inrented;  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the  Greek  expresuom,/ 
•prjfttfdM  and  «citXir«r, 
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CHAP,  in  themselveS)  than  all  the  external  advantages 
.  ^'   ,  which  they  are  fitted  to  procure.  When  oiir  lives 
are  harmonised  to  virtue,  when  we  perceive  the 
agreement  of  our  thoughts  and  actions  to  pro- 
priety and  decorumi  the  beauty  of  this  concord 
strikes  us  as  infinitely  more  desirable  than  all  the 
ends  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  promote :   this 
concord  itself  becomes  the  great,  or  rather  the 
sole,  end  of  all  our  pursuits ;    compared  with 
which,  health  and  sickness,  riches  and  poverty^ 
pain  and  pleasure,  are  finally  considered  as  ob- 
jects of  little  moment,  and  dtc^ether  incapable 
of  shaking  the  stability  of  our  happiness. 
The  pieo-       It  is  in  vain  that  men  seek  felicity  in  tbose  ob- 
w^ing^'^'  jects  which  depend  not  on  themselves ;  which, 
ihein.        even  while  they  possess,  they  fear  to  lose  j   and 
which  fortune  can  either  give  or  take  away.  ^ 
The  feelings  of  our  own  minds,  which  are  ever  and 
intimately  present  to  us,  must  always  affi>rd  the 
principal  source  of  our  happiness  or  misery.    To 
a  wise  man,  therefwe,  every  condition  of  external 
circumstances,  and  every  situation  in  Ufe,  must 
be  alike  indifferent,  since  there  is  none  wherein 
he  can  be  placed,  in  which  he  may  not  perform 
his  duty,  and  render  himself  an  object  of  appro- 
bation and  applause  to  all  ratibnal  nature.     To 
feel  in  our  own  minds  the  testimony  of  the  whole 
universe  in  our  favour,  and  to  be  sensible,  that 
whatever  jnay  be  the  consequences  of  our  con- 
duct, it  has  been  governed  by  the  great  rules 

9VX  f<^'  W*ir,  {uiffnj,  «owA«,  mwAi^m,  oAAor^Mtt.     Kpictet,  Enfhv.  c  ii. 
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which  the  Divinity  prescribes,  affords  a  degree  of  c  h  a  p. 
inward  satisfaction,  to  which  the  greatest  outward  v  ^* 
prosperity  can  add  nothing  worthy  of  calculation ; 
for  as  a -single  drop  of  water  is  lost  in  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  .^Bgcean,  as  a  single  step  is  disre- 
garded in  the  immense  distance  to  India,  as  the 
light  of  a  taper  is  eclipsed  by  the  meridian  sun  ^» 
so  the  external  conveniences  of  life,  and  the  ad- 
vantages  pertaining  to  the  body,  are  overwhelmed, 
obscured,  and  lost,  in  the  transcendant  excel* 
lence  and  incomparable  splendour  of  virtue. 

Those  dangers  which  appear  most  formidable.  Fortitude, 
and  those  calamities  which  appear  most  dreadful 
to  the  vulgar,  cannot  intimidate  or  afflict  the  man 
who  has  fortitude  to  despise  the  one,  and  con* 
stancy  to  bear  the  other.  The  sage  delights  in 
those  clouds  of  adversity,  through  which  his  vir- 
tue beams  forth  with  peculiar  lustre ;  and  rejoices 
in  the  kind  cruelties  of  Fortune,  which  subject 
him  to  difficult  and  glorious  combats.  Sensible 
of  his  own  powers,  he  is  happy  to  measure  them 
against  a  vigorous  antagonist.  The  victory  is 
not  liable  to  contingencies,  but  depends  on  him*- 
self  alone ;  a  consideration  sufficient  to  support 
him  against  the  combined  strength  of  countless 
enemies.  ^^  When  the  firm  probity  of  Regulus 
submitted  his  perishable  body  to  be  burned  and 
lacerated  by  the  Carthaginians,  he  well  knew  that 
those  revengeiul  Barbarians  could  not  torture  his 
fortitude,  his  patriotism,  his  magnanimity.     His 

75  The  iUustratioDS  given  by  Cic  de  Fin. 

7*  Ayuanos  €tyeu  Svro^Wy  moi^  §u  foiUyti  aym^  Hota^mytiSp  6p  6vk  en  cri 
#Mvun^M«    Bnchir.  cxxv. 
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CHAP,  mind)  guarded  by  such  an  assemblage  and  attend^ 
^  ^  ^  ance  of  virtues,  bade  defiance  to  every  assault. 
The  mind  of  Regulus  still  triumphed ;  and  amidst 
the  painful  discerption  of  his  frail  members,  he 
maintained  and  fortiiied  the  integrity  of  that  part 
of  his  nature  which  properiy  constitutes  the  man, 
and  in  which  alone  any  permanent  ha^^iness  or 
misery  can  reside. 
Resigna-  From  the  enthusiasm  naturally  inspired  by  the 
beautiful  and  august  forms  of  benevolence  and 
magnanimity,  the  stoics  again  returned  to  the 
speculations  of  abstract  philosophy .r  In  every 
arrangement  or  combination  of  objects,  which 
can  be  called  a  constitution  or  system,  the  good 
of  each  part,  they  observed,  must  be  relative  and 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  whole.  To  illustrate 
in  the  constitution  most  familiar  to  us,  the  body 
of  man,  the  good  of  each  limb  and  member,  con- 
sidered as  scmiething  separate  and  independent, 
consisted  in  preserving  its  natural  state,  and  in 
never  being  subjected  to  any  fatigue  or  hardship, 
to  any  pain  or  uneasiness.  But  considered  as  the 
part  of  a  system,  in  the  good  of  which  its  own 
is  necessarily  included,  this  limb  or  member  must 
often  submit  to  great  inconveniences.  For  the 
sake  of  the  whole  body,  the  foot  must  often 
trample  in  the  dirt,  must  often  tread  upon 
thorns,  and  sometimes  be  burned,  or  lacerated, 
or  even  cut  off,  when  such  operations  are  requi- 
site for  the  safety  of  the  whole  system.  In  re- 
fusing to  comply,  the  foot  ceases  to  be  a  foot ; 
in  the  same  manner  do  i/ou  cease  to  be  a  man,  in 
shrinking  from  the  hardest  duties  required  by  the 
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interest  of  society.  But  that  society  itself,  as  well  chap. 
as  every  member  which  it  contains,  are  parts  of  a  ^^ 
larger  system,  that  grand  harmonious  whole,  whose 
consummate  order  and  perfect  beauty  evince  the 
superintendence  of  infinite  wisdom  and  infinite 
goodness.  Under  such  government,  no  absolute 
evil  can  exist;  and -what  appears  wrong  respect* 
ing  particular  parts,  must  necessarily  be  right  re- 
specting the  whole.  A  wise  man  will  therefore 
be  alike  satisfied  with  every  situation  in  which  he 
may  be  placed ;  deeply  convinced,  that,  were  he 
acquainted  with  the  whole  connections  and  depen- 
dendes  of  events,  his  actual  situation  would,  even 
to  himself,  appear  the  most  proper  that  could 
possibly  be  assigned  him.  He  uses,  indeed,  such 
means  as  prudence  directs,  to  avert  calamity; 
but  when  that  is  his  lot,  he  cheerfully  submits  to 
the  wise  dispensation  of  Providence.  The  estab- 
lished  order  of  the  universe,  he  knows,  is  not  to 
be  changed  by  the  prayers  of  men.  When  he 
prays  to  the  Gods,  it  is  not  with  a  view  to  alter 
their  wise  purposes  concerning  him :  he  prays 
that  they  would  shew  him  the  hardest  trials  with 
which  he  must  contend,  and  the  severest  circum- 
stances in  which  he  must  be  placed ;  that,  by 
voluntarily  accepting  those  trials,  and  voluntarily 
^  embracing  those  circumstances,  he  may  prove  his 
confidence  in  their  goodness,  and  his  perfect  re- 
signation to  their  sovereign  will.^ 

77  Ayi  Sti  fiC}  «  Zcv  ftot  <rv  4  ncrpti^Kn}, 
Ovoi  voO'  vfuv  fifu  9iarreraiyiimfos^ 
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CHAP.      If  our  own  unmerited  misfortunes  ought  never 
,  ^*  ,  to  create  in  us  any  uneasiness,  so  neither  ought 
Command  we  to  be  afiected  by  those  of  our  relations,  our 
^^^t    friends,  or  our  country.  When  calamity  threatens 
connections  so  dear  to  us,  we  must  exert  our- 
selves strenuously  in  their  behalf;  but  should 
our  well-meant  endeavours  be  frustrated  by  cir- 
cumstances not  liable  to  our  controul,  it  would 
foe  highly  ungraceful  and  improper  tQ  have  re^ 
course  to  unmanly  lamentations.    The  same  law 
of  propriety  which  prompts  our  active  exertions 
to  the  good  of  others,  restrains  our  passive  feel- 
ings at  the  sight  of  their  distress :  the  former  alone 
can  be  useful  to  them  ;  the  latter  would  be  both 
hurtful  and  dishonourable  to  ourselves. 

The  stoical  philosophy  imposed  therefore  an 
absolute  silence  on  the  soft  voice  of  pity  ^,  as 
well  as  on  the  boisterous  dissonance  of  anger, 
and  on  all  passions  in  general,  those  perturba- 
tions and  diseases  of  the  mind,  which  a  wise  man 
ought  not  merely  to  appease,  but  utterly  to  era- 
dicate. As  they  supposed  their  imaginaiy  sage 
capable  of  attaining  this  perfection,  they  inferred, 
that  all  duties  were  alike  easy  to  him.    His  ac- 


This  reason  n  8iilgoiiied« 

Eoy  2f)  foi  fOtXw  9VK  ifrrw  €^oatLh 
**  We  ought  to  be  wiUitig  to  obey  the  Gods,  since  we  must  obey 
them  whether  we  are  willing  or  not." 

7*  Epictetusy  however,  allows  the  appearance  of  sympathy  with 
objects  in  distress,  but  sternly  forbTds  the  reality.  Mcx^  /ur  rot 
\ayov  firi  otcvci  (rv/uircpt^^f<rftti  turif  (viz.  the  person  afflicted)  lad  o^rm 
rvxj^y  cwtniTtvaiat,  wpoff*x*  fiw  tci  fiii  koi  wtiBw  •wtjrirfyo^ifi.  Epictet. 
Enchir.  c.  zxii. 
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tions  were  continually  regulated  by  propriety^  chap. 
and  all  of  them  therefore  equally  laudable;  ^_  /_* 
whereas  those  of  a  fool,  or  one  who  substituted 
passion  and  caprice  in  the  stead  of  reason  and 
principle,  were  all  equally  blameable.  This  doc- 
trine, which  so  nearly  resembles  that  of  some 
Christian  divines,  "  that  the  greatest  virtues  of 
the  heathens  were  but  splendid  vices,''  is  the 
source  to  which  all  the  other  paradoxes  of  the 
stoics  may  be  traced.  Both  these  Christians  and 
the  stoics  considered  good  or  bad  actions  as  re- 
lative only  to  the  cause  which  produces  them, 
the  affection  or  character  from  which  they  pro- 
ceed, not  to  the  consequences  which- flow  from 
them,  the  good  or  bad  eflfects  which  they  tend 
to  promote.  These  consequences  and  effects,  it 
was  observed  by  the  stoics,  depended  not  on  our- 
selves. With  regard  to  us,  therefore,  they  were 
altogether  indifferent ;.  and,  as  such,  could  not 
possibly  constitute  any  part  of  merit  or  de^ 
merit,  or  become  the  proper  objects  of  praise  or 
censure. 

The  ignorant  vulgar,  indeed,  Mid  as  such'  the  Vulgar 
stoics  considered  all  those  who  were  unacquainted  tions  of  ac- 
with  their  philosophy,  allowed  such  contingent  ^^^^^^^^ 
circumstances  to  influence  their  appreciation  of 
actions  and  characters ;  and  thence  the  extraor- 
dinary confusion  introduced  into  religion  and. 
morality.    Of  two  men,  equally  vicious,  the  one 
may  be  condemned  to  obscurity,  and  ber^  of 
opportunity  to  exert  his  wickedness  j  the  other 
may  be  raised  to  power,  which  he  abuses,  or  en- 
trusted with  a  sceptre,  which  becomes  an  iron 
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rod  in  his  hands.  To  the  bulk  of  mankind,  the 
second  appears  a  greater  monster  than  the  firsts 
To  the  philosopher,  they  appear  equally  crimi- 
nal ;  but  the  first  is  a  storm  which  spends  its 
rage  in  vacuity ;  the  second  a.  cloud,  not  more 
tempestuous,  that  destroys  many  fair  objects  ac* 
cidentally  exposed  to  its  violence.  In  the  same 
manner  two  men  may  be  equally  meritorious^ 
although  the  one,  from  the  unfavourable  circum* 
stances  in  which  he  is  placed,  may  resemble  a 
clear  stream  rolling  through  a  lonesome  solitude, 
while  the  other,  more  advantageously  situate 
with  respect  to  external  objects,  may  resemble  s» 
beautiful  river  flowing  through  a  populous  valley,, 
supplying  the  wants  of  man  and  other  animals^ 
and  difiiising  abundance  and  pleasure  through 
the  contiguous  country,  which  it  fertilises  and 
adorns. 
Corrected  The  injudicious  estimation  of  virtues  and  vices^ 
S»ici!  ^y  *h®  effects  which  they  tend  to  produce,  is  the 
source  of  that  extravagant  admiration  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  excessive  severity  on  the  other^ 
which  universally  characterise  the  judgments  of 
the  vulgar.  But  a  wise  man,  who  examines  the 
first  principles  of  action  in  the  human  heart,  will 
neither  be  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  heroes 
and  patriots,  nor  provoked  to  undue  revenge 
against  illustrious  criminals.^  The  civil  magis- 
trate, who  is  intrusted  with  the  interest  of  so- 
ciety, and  who  has  that  interest  always  in  view, 
must  chiefly  regard  external  actions,  and  consi*> 

^  Sf^icw  ^poK9mrorTos'   •v8ci«  «Ky<*»  •vlov  twan^i,  &c    Encllir^ 
c  Ixxii. 
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der  them  as  sufficient  indications  of  the  inward 
affections  and  character.  It  is  his  business  to 
regulate  the  lives,  not  to  purify  the  hearts,  of 
men.  But  we  may  be  assured  that  He,  who  can 
penetrate  deeper  than  an  earthly  judge,  governs 
the  moral  world  by  more  refilled  principles,  and 
dispenses  rewards  and  punishments  according  to 
a*  more  accurate  standard.  ^  To  avert  his  anger, 
superstition  commands  us  to  repair,  or  compen* 
sate,  the  bad  consequences  of  our  misconduct,  a 
thing  often  impracticable :  to  regain  his  appro* 
bation,  and  that  of  our  own  breasts,  philosophy 
exhorts  us  to  fix  our  chief  attention,  not  on 
effects  which  are  transitory,  but  on  the  cause, 
which  is  permanent ;  to  be  less  anxious  about 
wiping  off  the  stain  of  particular  sins,  than  soli- 
citous to  destroy  the  source  from  which  they  all 
flow.  When  we  have  accomplished  this  great 
purpose,  we  have  reached  the  perfection*  of  our 
nature.  For  the  Deity,  who  has  enjoined  virtue 
as  our  duty,  has  placed  our  happiness  in  virtue. 
In  performing  the  task  assigned  us,  we  necessa- 
rily attain  our  reward.  ®^ 

Such  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics,  which  phiioio- 
beside  containing  several  contradictions  which  all  |p^^^s^ 
the  subtlety  of  the  sect  was  unable  to  reccmcile, 
evidently  supposes  a  degree  of  perfection  far  be- 
yond the  weakness  of  humanity.  The  system 
of  Epicurus,  not  less  artificial  in  its  texture, 
though  humbler  in  its  origin,  is  equally  magni- 

^  £pictet.£nchir.  c.xxxviii. 

**  Quod  si  ita  est,  ut  neque  quisquani^  nisi  bonus  vir,  et  omnet 
boni  beati  aint;  quid  philosophic  magit  coleudom,  ant  quid  est  vir- 
tute  di?imus.    Cicero  d«  Fin.  1.  iiL  ad  fin. 
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ficent  in  its  conclusions.  ^  Like  the  lowly  plant, 
which,  at  first  feebly  emerging  from  the  ground, 
gradually  rises  to  a  stately  tree  towering  to  the 
sky,  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  at  first  restrict- 
ing the  primary  objects  of  natural  desire  and 
aversion  to  bodily  pleasure  and  pain,  by  degrees 
expands  itself  into  the  fairest  forms  of  virtue, 
and  enforces  the  severest  lessons  of  duty.  That 
pleasure  and  pain  are  the  universal  objects  of 
desire  and  aversion  is  a  truth,  he  observed, 
powerfully  attested  by  the  consenting  voice  of 
all  animated  nature.  Not  only  men,  but  children, 
and  even  brute  beasts,  could  tfa^  emit  articulate 
sounds,  would  declare  and  cry  out,  that  pleasure 
is  the  sovereign  good,  and  pain  the  greatest  evil.  ^ 
ThKt  they  are,  not  only  the  greatest  and  most 
universal,  but  the  sole  ultimate  objects  of  desire 
and  aversion,  Epicurus  endeavoured  to  prove  bj 
analysing  our  passions,  and  actions,  and  virtues, 
all  c^  which,  he  pretended,  had,  in  the  last  in- 
stance, nothing  farther  in  view  than  to  procure 
bodily  pleasure,  and  avoid  bodily  pain.  If  we 
desire  power  and  wealth,  it  is  because  power  and 
wealth  furnish  us  with  innumerable  means  d 
enjoyment  Sensible  that  the  good*vnll  of  the 
society  in  which  we  live  is  necessary  to  our 
security,  we  strive  assiduously  to  acquire  it, 
cultivate  friendship,  exercise  benevolence,  and 
practise  with  diligence  and  alacrity  all  those 
social'  virUi^  essential  to  the  public  sa&ty,  ifi 
which  our  own  is  included.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reject  a'  present  pleasure,  in  order  to 


**  DIogen.  Laert  in  Aristip.  h  Bpiour. 
^  Cicero  d^  Fimbui^  1.  i.  c.  Sk  et  panini. 
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attain  a  greater  in  future,  temperance  must  chap. 
moderate  the  eagerness  of  desire;  and,  when  y  ^\^ , 
it  is  necessary  to  encounter  a  present  pain,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  greater  in  future,  fortitude 
must  controul  the  dictates  of  pusillanimity. 
Justice  teaches  us  to  abstain  from  injuring  others, 
as  the  only  condition  on  which  we  can  escape 
being  injured  by  them.  And  prudence,  which,  » 
according  to  Epicurus  is  the  queen  of  all  the 
virtues,  and  to  which  justice,  temperance,  and 
fortitude,  are  barely  handmaids  and  attendants, 
invariably  points  out  to  us,  and  enforces,  that 
course  of  action  which  is  most  conducive  to  our 
private  comfort  and  happiness.  This  coui'se  of 
action  is  acknowledged  by  ail  mwalists  to  consist 
in  the  practice  of  virtue ;  so  that  virtue,  according 
to  Epicurus,  is  the  only  true  wisdom,  and  vice 
the  most  short-sighted  levity,  and  weakest  folly. 

To  illustrate  this  doctrine,  he  observed,  that  His  anaiy- 
though  all  the  modifications  of  hope  and  fear  ^^^^  ^ncT 
ultimately  refer  to  the  sensations  of  bodily  plea-  P»>>»- 
sure  or  pain,  yet  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the 
mind  are  infinitely  more  important  than  their 
originals.     The  body  can  only  feel  the  sensation 
of  the  present  moment,  which  can  never  be  of 
great  importance ;  whereas  the  mind  reci^ects 
the  past,  and  anticipates  the  future.    If  our 
mental  frame,  therefore,  be  properly  adjusted,  if 
our  sentiments  and  judgments  be  duly  regulated, 
it  is  a  matter  of  little  moment  how  oiur  bodies 
may  be  disposed ;  we  shall  despise  its  pleasiires, 
and  even  set  its  pains  at  defiance.    If  pain  be 
violent,  experience  teaches  us  that  it  must  be 
short )  it  cannot  be  oontinued  long  without  be* 
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coming  moderate,  and  admitting  many  intervals 
of  ease ;  besides,  death  is  always  within  our  reach, 
and  ready  at  a  call  to  deliver  us,  whenever  life 
becomes  a  burden. 
Bold  pre-       By  this  kind  of  philosophical  chemistry,  £pi- 
hhphlki^  cmnis  extracted  from  the  grossest  materials,  tJie 
■opny-       most  sublime  principles  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 
His  philosophy  imposed  absolute  silence  on  the 
passions ;  since  no  state,  and,  therefore,  not  the 
little  republic  of  man,  can  be  [happy  in  sedition. 
In  this  tranquillity  of  mind,  he  boasted  a  felicity 
which  external  pleasures  might  vary,  but  could 
not  increase ;  and  his  security  of  enjoyment  he 
asserted  to  be  equally  firm  and  unalterable  with 
that  of  the  Gods,  since  the  most  unbounded  dur- 
ation could  not  afford  greater  happiness  th^^ 
arose  from  reflecting,  that  all  our  pleasures  and 
pains  are  confined  within  a  narrow  span.     Hav- 
ing adopted  the  atomic  philosophy  of  Democritus, 
he  rendered  it  subservient  to  his  morality.     The 
phenomena  of  nature,  he  fancied,  might  be  ex- 
plained by  the  figures  and  motions  of  the  small 
particles  of  matter;  and  as  the  universe  arose, 
so  did  it  continue,  without  the  interference  of 
the  Gods,  those  <:elestial  beings,  who,  enjoying 
complete  happiness  in  themselves,  and  totally 
independent  on  the  actions  of  men,  are  neither 
gratified  by  our  virtues^  nor  offended  by  our 
crimes.     Confiding  in  the  certainty  of  these 
speculations,  he  trampled  under-foot  the  super- 
stitious terrors  of  the  vulgar,  and  fortified  liis 
mind  against  the  fear  of  death.  ^ 

*^  Luoretiu^  paisun. 
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Such  were  the  tenets  of  Epicurus,  than  whom  chap. 
no  philosopher,  was  ever  more  admired  and  be-  ^  ^^  , 
loved  by  his  disciples,  or  more  cordially  attached  His  cha- 
to  them  in  affectionate  esteem.  He  is  described  ^^^^^' 
as  a  man  of  the  most  amiable  disposition,  of 
great  gentleness  and  humanity ;  and,  like  Eu- 
doxus,  who  preceded  him,  and  who  inculcated 
the  same  loose  doctrines  of  religion  and  morality, 
extremely  temperate  with  regard  to  pleasure  ;  a 
circumstance  which  failed  not  to  add  much  re- 
putation to  his  philosophy.  In  his  character, 
the  firm  and  manly,  were  united  with  the  gentler 
virtues.  When  grievously  afflicted  with  the 
stone,  he  bore  the  agony  incident  to  that  disease 
with  the  greatest  coastancy ;  and,  in  the  last  day 
of  his  life,  when  his  pain  had  reached  a  tiegree 
beyond  which  he  could  conceive  none  greater, 
wrote  to  his  friend  Hermachus^,  and  recom- 
mended to  him  the  children  of  his  favourite 
disciple  Metrodorus,  assuring  him,  at  the  same 
time,  that  as  to  himself,  he  still  was  happy, 
since  the  smart  of  his  bodily  sufferings  was  more 
than  compensated  by  the  pleasures  of  his  mind, 
and  particularly  by  the  agreeable  remembrance 
of  his  discoveries ;  a  declaration,  however  in- 
consistent  it  may  be  deemed  with  his  opinions,, 
highly  honourable  to  the  man. 

Such  were  the  philosophical  systems  respect-  Phiioso- 
ing  life  and  happiness,  by  which  the  more  liberal  py^^o 
part  of  mankind  long  affected  to  regulate  their 
sentiments  and  conduct.     The  excessive  scepti- 
c's Vid.  Diogen.  Laert.  1.  x.  sect  9.  &  Cic.  i\e  Finibus,  1.  ii.  c.JO. 
ft  seq. 

VOL.  !V.  G  C 
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cisin  of  Pyrrho^  which  none  could  reduce  to 
practice  without  meriting  the  charge  of  insanity^ 
seems  never,  even  in  theory,  to  have  had  much 
vogue  among  the  speculatists  of  antiquity.  In 
matters  o£  doubtful  evidence,  indeed,  a  prudent 
suspension  of  judgment  had  been  recommended 
by  Socrates,  enforced  by  Plato,  and  extended  to 
subjects  of  every  kind  by  their  followers  Arcesilas 
and  Cameades.  *  These  philosophers,  however, 
in  denying  certainty,  still  admitted  probability, 
which  they  thought  sufficient  for  regulating  our 
judgiftents  and  actions.  But  the  extravagant 
Pyrrho  was  dogmatical  only  in  maintaining,  that 
no  one  opinion  was  more  probable  than  another. 
The  non-existence  of  sensible  qualities,  which 
had  been  proved  by  Democritus^,  Protagoras  •, 
and  Aristippus  ^,  and  which  is  commonly  snp^ 
posed  a  modem  discovery,  because  the  contrary 
opinion  obtained  among  the  schodmen,  probaUy 
led  Pyrrho  to  deny  the  reality  likewise  of  moral 
qualities  and  distincti<M:is.  As  heat  and  cold, 
tastes  and  colours,  had  no  external  existence  in 

■*  Bectuae  Socrates  and  Plato  doubted  tome  things^  tbese  pbikK 
•ophem  doubted  all.    Vid.  Cicer.  Acad.  l.i.    They  fonned,  wbat 
was  called  the  New  Academy,  which  held  the  same  tenets  with  the 
M,  only  asserting  them  less  positively. 
*7  See  Sextus  Empiricus,  p.  399. 
••  Pyrrhon.  Hypot.  I.L  sect.  216. 

'»  PrsFteria  quoniam  nequeunt  sine  luce  colores 
Esse,  neqtie  in  luce  e.\istunt  primordia  rerun  ; 
Scire  Kcet,  quam  sint  nullo  ?elata  colore. 


Sed  nc  forte  putes  solo  spoliata  colore 

Corpora  prima  manere ;  etiam  secreta  teporis. 

Sunt,  ac  fpfgoris  omnino,  Stc.  LvcMMnvt,  I IL 
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bodies,  and  were  mere  ideas  of  the  mind ;  in  the  chap. 
same  manner,  beauty  and  deformity,  virtue  and      xl. 
vice,  happiness  and  misery,  had  no  real  or  per- 
manent  cause,  but  depended,  like  every  thing 
else,  on  relation  or  comparison.   Upon  this  prin- 
ciple,  "  that  all  was  relative*^,*'  Pyrrho  esta- 
blished topics  for  enabling  his  sect  readily  to 
dispute   the  truth   of  all  positions  whatever; 
which  topics  he  reduced  to  ten  •*,  probably  in 
opposition  to  the  ten  categories  of  the  dogmatists. 
The  great  patron  of  Pyrrhonism  boasts,  that 
while  other  philosophers  wandered  in  pursuit  of 
a  false  and  artificial  happiness,  Pyrrho  alone  had 
discovered  the  true  and  natural  one,  and  that, 
by  an  accident  similar  to  the  pMiter*^,  who 
having  finished  the  picture  of  a  dog  all  to  the 
foam  of  his  mouth,  could  not,  after  repeated 
trials,  satisfy  himself  in  painting  this  last  cir- 
cumstance.    Enraged  by  disappointment,  he  at 
length  dashed  against  the  canvas  the  spunge 
with  which  he  wiped  his  pencils.    Accident  pro* 
duced  the  effect  which  he  had  vainly  sought 
from  art;  and  the  foam  was  represented  so  na- 
turally, that  the  picture,  though  admirable  in 
other  respects,  was  chiefly  admired  on  this  ac- 
count.    FatigueJ  by  many  painful  researches 
into  the  nature  of  truth  and  virtue,  Pyrrho,  in 
the  same  manner,  had  discovered  that  truth  and 

^  Xlarra  irpos  ri.    Sextus  Empiric. 

9*  SextuB  Empiric.     Hypothet.  Pyrrhon.  L  i.  c.  14.  &  Diogen. 
LaaU  in  VjrAon, 

9^  Sektus -Empiric.  1.  i.  c.  12.    Sextus  calls  the  painter  Apelles. 
PKny»  1.  XXXV.  c  20.   ascribes  this  accident  to  Protogeoes,  and  a 
similar  one  to  Nealces,  in  painting  a  hor&e. 
GG   ^ 
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virtue  were  nowhere  to  be  found ;  a  discovcrj 
which  produced  that  moderation  and  indisiwi' 
ance^y  that  happy  indifierence,  or  rather  perfect 
insensibility^  which  is  as  naturally  attended  bj 
happiness^  as  a  body  is  followed  by  its  shadow.* 
Condu-  In  concluding  this  work  with  the  scepticism 
of  Pyrrho,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  for  the  honour 
of  Greece,  that  though  the  doctrines  which  thai 
philosopher  inculcated  can  have  no  other  tend- 
ency than  to  unhinge  the  moral  principles,  to 
darken  and  perplex  the  mind ;  yet  those  systems 
of  his  contemporaries,  or  predecessors,  whid 
have  been  more  particularly  explained  in  the 
present  history,  amidst  all  their  apparent  contn- 
dictions,  uniformly  afford  such  views  of  nature 
and  of  man,  as  awaken  or  heighten  our  love  fo 
both*  Established  on  firm  grounds  of  reason, 
they  evince  the  indissoluble  union  of  interest 
with  duty,  display  the  beauty  of  virtue  in  its 
brightest  charms,  and  unmask  the 
spectres  of  fancy  and  superstition. 

^  Jarofnlw^    Sextus  Empiric.         >*  Ibid*  ubi  supra,  et 
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N.B.    The   Roman  Numerals  refer  to  the   Volume,    and  the 
Figures  to  the  Page* 


JBDELEEMINUS,  from  a  sardener,  raised  to  the  throne  of 
Sidon,  reasons  for  rejecting  his  story,  iv.  Q92,    Note. 
Abiy  a  city  famed  for  its  temple  of  Apollo,  and  oracle,  destroyed 

by  the  Persians,  i.  462. 
Abstraction,  the  faculty  of,  not  unknown  in  the  philosophy  of  the 

ancients,  iii.  513. 
Accenif  in  language,  its  use,  and  varieties,  i.  248. 
Ackaia^  conquered  by  the  followers  of  Tisamenus  king  of  Lace- 
daemon,  i.  98.     Brief  political  history  of,  211* 

The  prosperity  of,  referred  to  the  wisdom  of  their  laws,  u\  14. 
Their  prosperity  extended  to  their  colonies  in  Magna  Graeda,  15. 
Revolutions  in  that  country,  iii.  430. 

AchiUes,  opinions  of  critics  concerning  his  shield,  as  described  by 
Homer,  i.  85.    Note. 

Acuphisy  ambassador  from  Nysa  to  Alexander  the  Great,  his  suc- 
cessful negociation,  iv.  345. 

Aday  the  government  of  Caria  committed  to  her  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  iv.  268. 

AdimanthttSf  joint  commander  with  Couon  over  the  Athenian  fleet, 
his  character,  iii.  79.  Is  taken  prisoner  by  Lysander,  86.  Is 
spared  by  him,  87. 

AdttnantuSf  commander  of  the  Corinthian  ships,  his  violent  oppo- 
sition to  Themistocles  in  a  council  of  war  on  board  the  Grecian 
fleet,  i.  470. 

Adonisy  celebration  of  the  annual  festival  of,  at  Athens,  described, 
ii.  350. 

AdrastuSf  a  fugitive  Phrygian  prince,  his  history,  i.'308. 

Adversity,  calls  forth  the  latent  resources  of  popular  governmei^s, 
iii.  7*     But  increases  political  factions,  90. 

AduUery^  how  punished  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greepe,  i.  73* 

^g^(i9  the  island  described,  1.  412.  The  fleet  of,  destroyed  by 
Themistocles,  413. 

JERoS'Potamusy  naval  engagement  there,  between  l^ysandei:  a^nd, 
Uie  Athenians,  iii.  84. 
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jEneoif  probaUy  coBtemporary  with  Dido,  ii*  8.     Noie. 

JEschines^  the  philosopher,  the  argument  maintained  io  bis  dia- 
logues, iii.  14iB. 

,  the  orator,  his  en^bassy  to  Peloponnesus,  to  unite  the 
Grecian  states  i^DBt  Philip  of  Macedon,  {t.  98. 105.  Quarrel 
between  him  and  Demosthenes,  1 10.  His  speech  to  I^ilip  of 
Macedon,  118.  Is  corrupted  by  Philip's  ambassadors,  190.  His 
speech  to  Philip  on  another  embassy^  1^.  Gives  an  account  of 
his  embassy  to  the  Athenians,  ISO.  Assumes  the  merit  of  soften- 
ing Philip  towards  the  Phocians,  141.  Is  prosecuted  at  the 
persuasion  of  Demosthenes,  160*  Is  sent  as  deputy  to  the  An»- 
phictionic  council,  203.  Ipveighs  against  the  Locrians  for  cul- 
tivating the  Cirrbean  plain,  206.  Accuses  Ctesiphoo  for  hia 
decree  in  honour  of  Demosthenes,  854*    His  banishment,  335. 

Michylus  the  tragedian,  distinguishes  himself  at  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon, i.  40S.    Was  the  father  of  the  Greek  tn^edy,  ii.  145. 

JEsap^  his  fables,  the  first  Grecian  attempt  towards  moral  philo- 
sophy, ii.  128. 

Xtdiansy  engage  as  auxiliaries  to  the  HeracUds^,  f.  96.  Establish 
themselves  in  Peloponnesus,  97.  Are  ravaged  by  the  Athenians, 
ii.  270.    Singdar  mode  of  fighting  the  invaders,  271. 

Ammemnon  commands  the  Grecian  armament  collected  against 
TVoy,  i.  43.  Takes  and  destroys  that  city,  46.  How  he  crf>- 
tained  pre-eminence  over  the  other  Chrecian  princes,  68.  Hia 
death,  91. 

Ageiilauiy  his  diaracter,  and  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Sparta, 
lii.  249.  Is  declared  king,  250.  Takes  die  ccmiroand  of  the 
Grecian  forces  in  Asia,  &4.  His  ill  treatment  of  Lysander, 
256.  His  address  in  counteracting  the  treachery  of  Tissaphemes^ 
258.  His  expedition  to  Fhrygia,  259.  His  military  prepara- 
tions, and  maitial  exercises,  260*  Defeats  the  Persians  on  the 
ixinks  of  the  Pactolus,  262.  Negodation  between  him  and 
Tithraustes  for  the  indemnity  of  Lydia,  263.  Is  fntrusted  with 
the  command  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  264.  His  victories  inspire 
him  with  the  hopes  of  conquering  the  Persian  empire,  265.  Is 
recalled,  275.  He  defeats  the  Thessalians  on  his  return,  278. 
Defeats  the  confederate  army  at  Coronsa,  286.  His  Asiatic 
▼ictories  prejudicial  to  Sparta,  310.  Allows  his  colleague  Cle- 
^ombrotus  to  conduct  the  war  in  Bosotia,  344.  Is  supposed  to 
have  been  privy  to  the  attempt  of  Sphodriaa  on  the  Inneus  of 
Athens,  347.  His  invasions  of  Bcsotia,  U.  Acts  as  the  Spartan 
deputy  in  the  Grecian  congress  at  that  city,  355.  D^ates  be* 
tween  him  and  EpaminondM,  356.  Evades  the  law  of  Lycursua 
with  respect  to  the  troops  vanquished  at  Leuctra,  374.  Hia 
ineffectual  attemptf  to  restore  the  Spartan  authority  in  Arcadia, 
592.  His  vigilant  exertions  on  the  mvasion  of  Laconia  fay  die 
Thebans,  395.  Negodates  a  defensive  treaty  with  Athens,  397. 
Hib  death  and  character,  464. 
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AgenpoKs,  King  of  Sparta,  besieges  and  takes  the  city  of  MantiDsa, 
lii.  S17.    TfiOces  Torona,  327.    Dies,  828. 

.Agist  King  of  Sparta,  commands  the  Spartan  forces  at  the  renewal 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  ii.  318.  Conclades  a  trace  with  the 
Argives,  319.  Battle  of  Mantinsea,  323.  His  expedition  into 
Attica,  383.  His  spouse  Timea  seduced  by  Alcibiades,  iii.  13. 
InTades  the  Elians,  160.    His  death,  2i9. 

Agoracritust  his  celebrated  statue  of  Venus,  iii.  150. 

Agriculture  taught  in  Attica  by  Cecrops,  i.  12.  How  practised  in 
Greece  during  the  heroic  ages,  67.  83. 

Agrigentum^  by  whom  founded,  ii.  11. 

Its  magnificence,  and  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants,  iii.  166. 
Siege  of,  by  the  Carthaginians,  169.  Miserable  fate  of  the 
Agriffentines,  ibid* 

Ajaxy  the  son  of  Telamon,  bis  presumption,  and  how  punished,  i.  56. 
Note.  . 

AlueuBy  the  ancient  Greek  poet,  his  character,  i.  270. 

Alcander^  from  a  persecutor,  becomes  a  supporter  of  the  institutions 
of  Lycurgus,  i.  129.     Nott, 

Alcibiades,  his  birth  and  education,  ii.  309*  Attachment  between 
him  and  Socrates,  311.  His  character,  313.  His  antipathy  to 
Sparta,  314.  His  deceitful  conduct  towards  the  Spartan  ambas- 
sadors, 316.  Persuades  the  Athenians  to  enter  into  the  Argive 
alliance,  317.  Persuades  the  Arrives  to  break  their  truce,  321. 
His  ambitious  views,  340.  His  debate  with  Nicias,  respecting 
the  expedition  to  Sicily>  343.  His  armament  sails,  350.  He 
takes  Catana,  355.  His  operations  stopped  by  his  recall  to 
Athens,  356.  He  is  accused  of  impiety  by  Thessalus,  358. 
He  flies  to  Sparta,  361.  382. 

Surprises  the  Athenian  partisans  in  Chios,  iii.  11.    Seduces 
the  spouse  of  King  Agis,  13.     Takes  refuge  with  the  Persian 

feneral  Tissaphernes,  15.  Alienates  that  general  from  the 
partan  interests,  16.  Conspires  a^inst  the  democracy  in 
Athens,  17.  Frustrates  the  negociation  between  the  Athenian 
ambassadors  and  Tissaphernes,  23.  Is  invited  by  Thrasybulus 
to  the  camp  at  Samos,  28.  His  address  to  his  countrymen,  29 
His  messM^  to  the  tyrants,  37*  Is  recalled  to  AUiens,  34 
Captures  the  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet,  37.  Takes  Byzantium^ 
42.  His  triumphant  return  to  Athens,  43.  Conducts  the  Eleu* 
sinian  festival,  4§.  His  arrival  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Plyn- 
teria  deemed  inauspicious,  50.  His  fleet  defeated  during  his 
absence,  by  Lysander,  59.  He  is  impeached  by  Thrasybulus, 
and  disgraced,  60.  His  advice  for  the  security  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  rejected,  83.  Retires  to  Phrygia,  112,  Manner  of  his 
death,  tbid* 
AleidaSf  the  Spartan  naval  commander,  sent  to  the  relief  of  Mity- 
len^,  his  imprudent  conduct,  ii.  241.  251.  His  engagement 
with  Nicostratus  at  Corcyra,  259. 
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AUxanda-y  King  oi  Macedon,  his  character;  i.  487-  Is  employed 
by  Mardonius  to  treat  with  tlie  Athenians,  ibid, 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  birth,  iv.  S7«  His  behaviour  ta  the 
Persian  ambanadors  at  his  father's  court,  149.  Saves  the  life  of 
his  father  Philip,  197.  Routs  the  Thebans  at  the  battle  of  Chs- 
ronsea,  219*  Quarrels  with  his  father,  and  takes  refuge  among 
the  rebellious  Illyrians,  235.  Is  reconciled,  2S6.  Difficulties 
attending  his  succession  to  his  father's  crown,  238.  He  is  ac- 
knowledged general  of  the  Greeks,  240,  His  interview  with 
Diogenes  the  cynic,  ibid.  Defeats  the  Tliradans,  241.  Passes 
the  Danube,  243.  Is  assisted  by  Langarus  the  Agrian,  245-  De- 
feats Ghiucias,  King  of  the  Taulantii,  246.  Revolt  and  destruc- 
tion of  Thebes,  248.  His  acts  of  forbearance  there,  250.  Re- 
ceives congratulatory  embassies  from  the  Grecian  states,  251. 
Prepares  for  his  eastern  expedition,  252.  Prepares  to  pass  die 
Granicus,  257*  Battle  there,  258.  His  personal  gallantry, 
260.  His  prudent  humanity  after  the  engagement,  26S. 
Immediate  fruits  of  this  victory,  264.  Besieges  Haiicamassus, 
265.  The  town  taken  and  demolished,  267-  His  judicious  plan 
of  warfare,  269.  The  arts  by  which  he  secured  his  conquests, 
270.  Favourable  circumstances  attending  his  march  from  Pha- 
selis  to  Perga,  271 .  He  chastises  the  duplicity  of  the  citizens 
of  Aspendus,  273.  Enters  Phyrgia,  ibtd.  Fulfils  the  oracle 
relating  to  the  Gordian  knot,  275.  Passes  the  northern  gate 
of  Cilicia,  278.  His  sickness  at  Tarsus,  279.  Disposition 
of  his  army  previous  to  the  battle  of  Issus,  284.  Defeats  Da- 
rius, 285.  His  generous  treatment  of  Darius's  captive  family, 
288.  His  moderation  increases  with  his  good  fortune,  289«  Re- 
ceives an  amicable  embassy  from  Tyre,  291.  Besieges  Tyre, 
294.  Takes  the  city,  301.  Is  wounded  at  the  siege  of  GazK, 
303.  His  easy  conquest  of  Egypt,  304.  Founds  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  305.  Visits  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  306. 
Foundation  of  his  claim  to  being  the  son  of  Jupiter,  308. 
Noie.  He  marches  into  Assyria,  309.  ^  Battle  of  Arbela,  311. 
His  acquisitions  by  the  defeat  of  Darius,  318.  Pursues  Darius, 
321.  Pursues  the  murderers  of  Darius,  323.  Besieges  the  Sog- 
dian  fortress,  327.  Reduces  it,  and  marries  Roxana,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Oxyartes,  330.  Surrender  of  the  fortress  of  Chorienes, 
ibid.  His  prudent  regulation  of  his  conquests,  332.  Under- 
takes his  Indian  expedition,  339.  His  diAicjilt  passage  over  the 
Paropamisus,  340.  Reduces  mount  Aornos,  342.  Receives 
the  submission  of  Nysa,  343.  Passes  the  Indus,  346.  His  pas- 
sage over  the  Hydaspes  disputed  by  Porus,  347.  The  passage 
effected,  350.  Defeats  Porus,  and  treats  him  generously,  354. 
Founds  Nicaea  and  Bucephalia,  356.  Passes  the  Acesines  and 
Hydraotes,  357.  Besieges  and  takes  Sangala,  358.  The  eastern 
bounds  of  his  conquests,  359.  His  life  endangered  by  his  rash- 
ness at  the  siege  of  the  Mallian  fortress,  363.     Marches  through 
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the  Gedrosian  desert,  365.  Punishes  the  licentious  cruelty  of 
Cleander  and  SitaUis,  S67-  Romantic  account  of  his  march 
through  Carmania,  ibid*  Punishes  the  revolt  of  his  governors  of 
Babylon,  Persepolis,  and  Susa,  368.  Improves  the  internal 
state  of  his  conquests,  370.  Sends  vessels  to  explore  the  Persian 
and  Arabian  gulphs,  371*  Founds  a  city  of  retreat  for  his  su- 
perannuated soldiers,  372.  Discharges  the  debts  of  his  army; 
374.  Promotes  intermarriages  with  the  Asiatics,  375.  His  im- 
moderate grief  for  the  death  of  Hephaestion,  37^.  Reduces  the 
Cossaeans,  378.  Arts  practised  to  prevent  his  return  to  Babylon, 
380.  His  death,  383.  His  character,  384.  His  faults,  rather 
resulting  from  his  situation  than  his  personal  character,  387.  His 
miurder  of  Clitus,  390.  His  magnanimity,  392.  His  account  of 
his  fether  and  himself,  393.     The  division  of  his  conquests,  397. 

Alexander,  King  of  Thessaly,  his  character,  iii.  415.  His  treache- 
rous seizure  of  Pelopidas,  418.  Anecdotes  of  Pelopidas  during 
his  conBnement  with  him,  420.  Battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  442. 
Is  again  defeated  by  the  Thebans,  444. 

,  the  son  of  ^Eropus,  his  treachery  to  Alexander  Kmg  of 

Macedon,  detected  by  Parmenio,  iv.  276. 

Atesandria,  the  city  of,  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  305. 

Aluattesj  King  of  Lydia,  his  systematic  depredations  on  the  Mi- 
lesians, i.  297.  How  induced  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them, 
298.     His  long  and  happy  reign,  300. 

Alphabet,  Phoenician,  introduced  into  Greece,  i.  10. 

Amasisy  how  he  mounted  the  throne  of  Egypt,  and  his  character, 

r.  345.  J     ,.    J 

Amazons,  the  existence  of  such  a  nation,  why  not  to  be  doubted, 

i.  19.     Note. 

Ampheia,  a  Messenian  city,  treacherously  seized  by  the  Spartans, 
i.  162. 

Amphionj  the  Grecian  bard,  who,  i.  251. 

Amphidyonic  council,  the  origin  of,  i.  19.  Its  authority  extended, 
107.  Conduct  of,  on  the  temple  of  Delphi  being  plundered  by 
the  Crisseans,  217. 

Summary  history  of,  iii.  466. 

An  angry  decree  issued  against  the  Phocian«,  iv.  42.  And 
against  Sparta,  43.  Cruel  decree  of,  acainst  liie  Phocians,  136. 
Macedon  declared  a  member  of  the  Hellenic  body,  143^  Philip 
invited  to  check  the  insolence  of  Sparta,  152.  He  is  declared 
general  of  the  Amphictyons,  197.  The  Amphictyons  destroy 
the  Amphissean  plantations  on  the  Cirrhean  plain,  208. 

Amphipolis,  description  of  that  city,  and  its  revolt  from  the  Athe- 
nians, ii.  298.  Defeat  and  death  of  Cleon  in  an  attack  of  the 
city,  303.     Honours  conferred  there  on  Brasidas,  ibid. 

The  city  joins  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  iv.  27.  Is  besieged 
by  Philip  of  Macedon,  30.  IhAxk^n  and  annexed  to  Mace- 
don, 31. 
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Amphisseans  accused  by  JEadunesto  the  Amphictyonic  eouncU,  for 
cultivating  the  Cirrhean  plain«  iv.  206.  They  attack  the  Am- 
phictyons,  for  destroying  their  plantations,  208.  Amphisaa  taken 
by  Philip  of  Macedon,  210. 

Amusements  of  the  Greeks  during  the  heroic  ases,  i.  87* 

Amyntas  II.  King  of  Macedoma,  dethroned  by  Bardyllis,  and 
restored  by  the  Spartans,  iv.  7* 

Amtffiiasy  the  son  of  Philip,  his  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Mace- 
donia, iv.  239. 

Anacreon,  the  ancient  Greek  poet,  his  character,  i.  271. 

AnaxagoraSi  was  the  first  Grecian  phflosopher  who  promulgated 
rational  ideas  of  the  Deity,  ii.  21.  Note.  ISl.  His  doctrines 
counteracted  bv  the  remiements  of  the  Sophista,  ibid.  His 
accusation  and  banishment,  209. 

Anaxander^  the  Spartan  general,  is  defeated  by  Aristoroenes  the 
Messenian,  i.  186. 

AndericOf  settled  by  the  Eretrian  prisoners  after  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon, i.  400. 

Androdes,  the  joint  king  of  Messenia,  his  unsuccessful  contest  widi 
his  associate  Antiochus,  i.  161  •  Obtains  the  province  of  Hyamia 
from  the  Spartan  conquerors,  177. 

Anomfharetusy  the  Spartan  coDomanderunder  Pausanias,  his  refrac- 
tory conduct,  i.  503. 

Antalcidasy  one  of  the  Spartan  n^ociators  at  the  Persian  court,  his 
character,  iii.  296.  His  successful  neeodations,  298.  Rouses 
the  jealousy  of  Artaxences  against  the  Adienians,  303.  Reduces 
the  Grecian  states  to  accept  the  terms  of  peace  dictated  by 
Artaxerxes,  306.  AssisU  at  a  congress  of  the  Grecian  states  at 
the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  423. 

Antiochusy  commander  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  absence  of  Al- 
cibiades,  imprudently  exposes  himself  to  a  defeat  by  Lysander, 
iii.  59. 

■    ■■>  the  Arcadian  deputy  at  the  Persian  court,  his  character 
of  the  JPersians  to  hii  countrymen,  iii.  426. 

AntipateTf  is  entrusted  by  Alexander  with  the  care  of  Macedon  and 
Greece,  during  his  eastern  expedition,  iv.  253.  Checks  the  com- 
motions in  Greece,  during  the  absence  of  Alexander,  333.  I* 
ordered  to  join  his  master  with  new  levies,  374. 

Antwhon,  the  orator,  his  character,  iii.  18.  Put  to  death  by  the 
Thirty  Tyrants,  iii.  100. 

Anttphofiy  an  Athenian  incendiary,  is  employed  by  Philip  of  Mace- 
don to  bum  the  Athenian  docks,  iv.  200.  Is  detected  bj 
Demosthenes,  and  punished,  201. 

Antiithenesy  of  Athens,  the  great  lessons  of  his  philosophy,  iii.  149. 

Aomosy  mount,  reduced  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  342. 

A^^lksy  his  eminence  as  a  painter,  his  works,  iv.  iff!. 

ApoUoy  causes  that  gave  his  oracle  at  Delphi  a  superior  credit  over 
other  oracles,  i.  12. 
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ApoUo,  the  Amyclean,  account  of  the  throne  of,  raa4e  by  Bathyclw 
the  Magnesian,  ii.  163.    Belvidere  described,  176. 

The  Absean  temple  of,  burnt,  with  a  number  of  Phocian  re- 
fugees in  it,  iv.  126. 

ApoSodorus,  the  Athenian  painter,  the  first  who  knew  the  force  of 
light  «nd  shade,  iii.  491. 

•,  governor  of  Babylon,  his  arts  to  prevent  Alexander  the 

Great  from  returning  to  that  city,  iv.  380. 

ApoUonides,  the  Olynthian,  banished  by  the  intrigues  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  iv.  99. 

Aracus  is  appointed  to  command  the  Spartan  fleet,  to  cover  the 
trust  of  the  fleet  to  Lysander,  who  goes  second  in  command, 
iii.  82. 

Arbela^  battle  of,  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  Darius  king 
of  Persia,  iv.  311. 

Arcadia,  situation  of  that  country,  and  character  of  its  inhabitants^ 
i.  207. 

State  of,  at  the  sera  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  iii.  SH.  Fate 
of  Mantinaea,  318.  National  character  of  the  Arcadians,  409. 
Are  defeated  by  Archidamus,  413.  Arcadia  ravaged  by  the 
Spartans  on  one  side,  and  by  the  Achseans  on  the  other,  431.  A 
peace  concluded  with  Athens,  434.  The  Arcadians  seize  Olym* 
pia,  and  celebrate  the  games,  445.  They  plunder  the  Olympic 
jtreasure,  447.  Scheme  of  those  who  partook  of  this  treasure,  to 
prevent  enquiries,  449. 

Archelaus  I.  king  of  Macedon,  his  history  and  character,  iv.  5. 

Archidamus f  king  of  Sparta,  his  pacific  advice,  when  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  endeavoured  to  draw  the  Spartans  into  their  confederacy 
against  Athens,  ii.  204.  Is  appointed  to  conduct  the  war,  218. 
Leads  his  armv  into  Attica,  219. 

— ^ -,  son  of  Agesilaus,  solicits  t^e  pardon  of  Sphodrias,  out 

'  of  friendship  to  nis  son  Cleonymus^  iii.  346.  Commands  the 
Spartan  forces  sent  against  the  Areadians,  411.  Defeats  them 
at  Midea  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  413.^  His  speech  on  Uie 
request  of  tlie  Spartan  allies,  for  leave  toliegociate  a  separate 
peace  with  Thebes,  437.  Defeats  the  attempt  of  Epaminondas 
to  surprise  the  city  of  Sparta^  455# 

Endeavours  to  revive  the  Spartan  power  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
iv.  49.  Aims  at  procuring  the  custody  of  the  temple  at  Delphi » 
126.    Raises  an  army  for  that  purpose,  130. 

Archilochus,  the  ancient  Grecian  poet,  memoirs  of,  i.  259.  Hii^ 
bitter  revenge  against  Neobul^  and  her  father,  262«  Character 
of  his  poetry,  263.  Is  banished  Paros,  265.  Recovers  credit 
at  the  Olympic  games,  266.  Honours  paid  to  him  on  his  return 
to  Paros,  268. 

Architecture,  rude  state  of,  in  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  L  84i. 
The  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  of,  where  invented,  ii.  162. 
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,  Archons,  cinuiucuceiiicnt  of  the  magistracy  of,  at  Athens,  in  the 
stead  of  the  kings,  i.  101.  Their  number,  office,  and  rank, 
ii.  112. 

Areopagus^  the  court  of,  at  Athens,  described,  i.  361.  ii.  113. 

Argmuss€ty  battle  of,  between  Callicratidas  and  the  AthenianSy 
iii.  70. 

Argonautic  expedition  undertaken,  i.  20.  The  object  of  this  ad- 
renture,  22. 

Argot,  first  settled  by  Danans,  i.  8.  Contests  between  the  citizens 
of,  and  those  of  the  dependent  towns,  210.  War  with  Sparta, 
322. 

Intestine  commotions  in  the  republic  of,  ii.  89.  The  town  of 
Mycense  destroyed,  90.  Conduct  of  the  Argives  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  308.  The  Argive  alliance,  ibid.  The  Ar- 
gires  take  arms  on  the  renewal  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  319. 
Conclude  a  truce,  ibid.  The  truce  broken  at  the  instigation  of 
Alcibiades,  321 .  Battle  of  Mantintea,  322.  Tumult  at  Argot, 
in  which  the  league  with  Athens  is  abjured,  and  a  confederacy 
entered  into  with  Sparta,  325. 

AriiPus,  succeeds  to  the  command  of  Cyrus's  vanquished  army  after 
the  battle  of  Cynaxa,  iii.  199.  Concludes  a  truce  with  Artaxenc^iy 
202.  Is  detached  f^om  the  Grecian  allies  by  the  contrivance  ci 
Tissaphemes,  203. 

AristceuSi  commands  the  Corinthian  auxiliaries  sent  to  assist  in  the 
defence  of  rotideea,  ii.  199.  Is  taken  by  the  Athenians,  and 
put  to  death,  233. 

AristagoraSf  of  Miletus,  instigates  the  lonians  to  revolt  against  the 
Persian  government,  i.  35&  His  negociadons  at  Sparta,  358. 
Applies  to  the  Athenians  for  assistance,  361  •  369.  The  remainder 
of  his  history,  and  death,  373. 

Aristides,  his  generous  deference  to  Miltiades,  his  associate  in  the 
command  or  the  Athenian  forces,  i.  397.  Comparison  between 
him  and  Themistodes,  407.  Their  rivalship,  409.  He  is  ba- 
nished, 410.  Returns  to  Uie  Grecian  fleet  just  before  the  battle 
off  Salamis,  474.  His  speech  to  Mardonius  on  the  part  of  the 
Athenians,  489. 

Is  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  finances  of  the  confederated 
Greek  forces,  on  the  recall  of  Pftusanias,  ii.  62.  His  death  and 
character,  67. 

— — ,  a  Theban  painter,  his  great  power  of  expression,  iii.  494, 

AristocrateSf  King  of  Arcadia,  professes  to  assist  the  Messeniana 
against  the  Spartans,  i.  189.  Deserts  them  at  the  battle  of  the 
Trenches,  190.    His  second  treachery,  and  punishment,  201. 

Aristodemus,  the  Messenian,  devotes  his  daughter  to  death,  in  obe- 
dience to  oracular  demand,  i.  172.  Kills  her  brutally  himself,  173. 
Becoqaes  king,  and  wages  successful  war  against  the  Spartans. 
*74,    Kills  himself,  176.  r    -^ 
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AristodemuSf  an  Athenian  player,  employed  by  Philip  of  Macedon 
to  cultivate  his  interest  at  Athens,  iv.  104>.  His  embassy  to 
Philip,  108.     Is  sent  i^ain,  ilO. 

Aristomenest  is  saluted  king  of  Messenia  by  the  army  on  the  plains 
.  of  Derse,  i.  181.  His  gallant  expedition  to  the  city  of  Sparta, 
183.  His  repeated  successes  against  the  Spartans,  1 85.  Is  de- 
feated at  the  Trenches,  190.  Defends  the  fortress  of  Eira^  192. 
Is  taken  prisoner,  193.  Hisexcraordinary  escape,  194.  Is  sur- 
prised by  the  Spartans,  197.  Abandons  Eira,  199.  Is  kindly 
received  by  the  Arcadians,  201  His  travels,  death,  and  cha- 
racter,  206. 

Ariitophanes,  a  declared  enemy  to  Socrates,  ii.  144.  Nature  of  his 
comedies  described,  149.     Kidicules  Cleon,  287. 

His  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  the  remote  cause  of  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Socrates,  iii.  128. 

Aristotle  J  his  distinctions  of  style  in  writing,  iii.  154.    Inquiry  into 

Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas,  514.  Note. 
,  ^  Scientifical  presents  made  to  him  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
iv.  410.  His  moral  and  political  works  superior  to  the  writings  of 
all  his  predecessors,  411.  His  philosophy,  41 2.  His  logic,  413. 
His  great  opportunities  of  improvement,  415.  His  death,  416. 
Tenets  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  419.  Estimate  and  fate  of  his 
philosophy,  430. 

Armenia,  passage  of  the  Greeks  through  that  country,  under  the 
conduct  of  Xenophon  and  Cheirosophus,  iii.  217* 

Arrian,  remarks  du  his  account  of  Alexander's  passage  from  Pha- 
selis  to  Perga,  iv.  272. 

Artabanesy  his  moral  reflections  to  Xerxes,  on  the  review  of  his  im- 
mense army,  L  424.  His  cautions  for  the  safety*  of  the  Persian 
fleet,  431. 

ArtabazuSy  satrap  of  Ionia,  revolts  from  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  king 
oi  Persia,  and  supports  himsfff  by  the  assistance  of  Chares  of 
^Athens,  iii.  485. 

Artaphemes,  the  Persian  governor  of  Sardis,  commands  the  Athe- 
nians to  reinstate  Hippias,  whom  they  had  expelled,  i.  366. 

Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  king  of  Persia,  affords  protection  to  The- 
mistocles  on  his  banishment,  ii.  66^  His  measures  of  defence 
against  the  Grecian  invasion,  71.  Cimon's  victories  over  his  fle^t 
and  army,  72.  Revolt  of  Egypt,  76.  Solicits  a  peace  with  the 
Athenians,  80. 

(Memnon),  is  appointed  successor  to  the  throne  of  Per- 
sia, by  his  father  Darius  Nothus,  iii.  177*  His  brother  Cyrus 
disputes  the  crown  with  him,  180.  Leads  his  army  against  him, 
194.  Battle  of  Cynaxa,  195.  Concludes  a  truce  with  the  Grecian 
army*  202.  Makes  war  against  the  Spartans,  241.  Orders  the 
death  of  Tissaphernes,  and  commits  the  care  of  the  war  to  Ti- 
thraustes,  262.  His  interview  with  Conon,  283.  Is  persuaded 
by  Conon  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Athens,  294.    He  dictates  the 
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terms  of  a  general  peace,  SOi-.  His  motive  for  promoting  the 
tranquillity  of  Greece,  350.  Procures  a  congress  to  be  held  at 
Sparta,  352.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Spartans,  407.  A 
congress  of  the  Grecian  states  at  his  court,  422. 

AriemUiay  of  Halicarnassus,  her  advice  to  Xerxes,  i.  468.  Her  ar- 
tifice to  save  herself  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  477. 

Artemmum^  the  first  sea  engagement  there  between  the  Grecian 
and  Persian  fleets,  i.  455.     The  second,  457- 

Aspasia,  the  Athenian  courtesan,  her  character,  ii.  156.  206. 

Aspendus,  the  treacherous  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants  of,  chas« 
tised  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  273. 

Asia  Minor,  is  colonised  by  Greeks,  i.  101.  Distinction  of  dia- 
lects in  the  new  settlements,  103.  Peculiar  advantages  of  the 
Ionian  colonies,  104. 

Assyria,  the  downfal  of  the  monarchy  of,  described,  i.  309.  342. 

Astroftomv,  favoured  by  Alexander's  conquest  of  Babylon,  iv.  409. 

Atheas,  kmg  of  Scythia,  invites  Philip  of  Macedon  to  assist  him 
against  the  Istrians,  iv.  191.  His  perfidy,  192.  Is  chastised  bj 
Philip,  194. 

Athenagoras,  of  Syracuse,  inspires  his  countrymen  with  contempt 
for  the  Athenian  armament  sent  against  that  city,  il.  364. 

Athens  first  settled  by.  Cecrops,  i.  8.  Agriculture  taught  there  by 
Cecrops,  12.  History  of  Theseus,  SO.  The  Cretan  institutions 
introduced  by  him,  32.  The  exiled  descendants  of  Hercules 
received  into  Attica,  95.  Royalty  abolished  on  the  death  of  Co- 
drus,  and  the  magistracy  of  Archons  substituted  in  its  room,  101* 
The  Dorians  expelled  by  the  Athenians,  103.  Political  revolu- 
tions at  Athens,  212.  Constitution  of  that  republic,  as  regulated 
by  Solon,  361.  The  usurpation  of  Pisistratus,  362.  Rapid  suc- 
cesses of  the  Athenians,  after  establishing  a  democracy,  364. 
They  assist  the  Ionian  revolters  against  the  Persian  government^ 
369.  Bui  afterwards  receive  disgust,  and  leave  them,  372.  Attica 
invaded  by  the  Persians,  390.  Measures  taken  for  defence,  391 . 
Battle  of  Marathon,  397.  Conduct  of  the  Athenians  after  this 
victory,  401.  Honours  conferred  on  Miltiades,  402.  Who  is 
afterward  persecuted  to  death,  405.  And  his  memory  revered, 
406.  Banishment  of  Aristides,  410.  Naval  successes  of  Themis- 
tocles  over  Mginn  and  Corcyra,  413.  Strength  and  spirit  of  the 
republic,  414.  The  advice  of  the  oracle  on  the  approach  of 
Xerxes,  expounded  by  Themistocles,  430.  Memorable  battle  of 
Thermopylae,  447.  Xerxes  enters  Attica,  and  the  Athenians 
abandon  their  country,  465.  Mardonius  remains  in  Attica  after 
the  flight  ofXerxes,  480. 483.  The  Spartans  desert  the  Athenian 
cause^  491.  Contest  between  the  Athenians  and  Tegeansin  the 
confederate  army  under  Pausanius,  500.  They  distinguish  tliem- 
selves  at  the  battle  of  Platsea,  507-  And  at  that  of  Mycal^  51 3. 
Their  prosperity  after  these  victories,  ii.  43..  Their  attainments 
in  the  arts  of  peace,  45.     Celebrate  their  victory  over  the  Per- 
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iians  at  Salanus,  48.  The  city-  of  Athens  rebuilt  and  fortified,  49< 
The  artful  embassy  of  Themistocles  to  Sparta,  50.  The  Piraeus 
built,  53.  Banismnent  and  death  of  Themistocles,  65.  Death 
and  character  of  Aristides,  67*  Rapid  successes  of  Cimon,  69. 
Influence  of  Pericles  in  the  policy  of  the  Athenian  state,  74*.  The 
Athenians  assist  the  revolt  of  Egypt  from  Artaxerxes,  77*  Unfor- 
tunate event  of  this  measure,  78.  Peace  concluded  with  Arta- 
xerxes, 80.  The  power  of  Athens  viewed  with  discontent  by  the 
other  Grecian  states,  83.  Protection  afforded  to  the  Spartan  He- 
lots and  Messenians,  85.  Assistance  given  to  the  Bceotians,  to 
support  their  independence  against  Thebes,  92.  The  famous 
truce  of  thirty  years,  94t.  How  they  subdued  their  neighbouring 
states,  98.  Spirit  of  die  Athenian  government,  99<  raneg3rric 
on  the  Athenian  laws,  103.  Character  of  Draco,  and  his  system 
of  legislation,  105.  State  of  Athens  at  the  time  of  Solon,  106. 
Review  of  Solon!s  institutions,  107.  Usurpation  of  Pisistratus, 
1 16.  Character  of  Hipparchus,  117.  Alterations  in  government 
introduced  by  Clisthenes,  118^  The  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment completed  by  Pericles,  119.  Progress  of  luxury  in  there- 
public,  123.  The  virtues  and  vices  of  this  period  compared,  126. 
History  of  philosophy,  127»  The  Sophists,  133.  Socrates,  135. 
Tragedy,  139*  Comedy,  144.  Minerva  honoured  as  the  tute- 
lary deity  of  Athens,  150.  Mode  of  celebrating  the  festivals, 
151.  Domestic  manners  of  the  Athenians,  152.  Women,  ibid. 
Courtesans,  155.  Character  of  Aspasia,  156.  The  fine  arts  pa- 
tronised by  Pericles,  167.  Great  improvements  made  by  Athe- 
nian sculptors  and  painters,  168.  The  most  distinguished  works 
of  Phidias,  170.  Origin  of  the  Peloponnesianwar,  181.  The 
Corinthians  and  Corc3rreans  appeal  to  Athens,  and  solicit  the 
espousal  of  their  respective  causes,  189*  A  treaty  of  mutual  de- 
fence concluded  witn  Corcjrra,  192.  A  reinforcement  sent  to  the 
Corcyrean  fleet,  194?.  Reply  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  Corin- 
thians, 195.  Revolt  of  Macedonia,  198.  Siegeof  Potidsa,  194. 
Recount  of  the  states  confederated  against  Athens,  205.  A 
menacing  embassy  received  from  the  confederates,  207.  Accu- 
sation and  defence  of  Pericles,  210.  Preparations  for  war,  21 7. 
Invasion  of  Attica  by  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  219.  The 
invasion  retidiated  on  the  confederates  by  sea,  220.  Attica  eva- 
cuated, 221.  Megara  invad.ed,  222.  Athens  visited  by  the 
plague,  223.  Devastation  of  Attica  by  the  enemy,  225.  Ill 
success  of  the  war,  227*  Death  and  character  of  Pericles,  230. 
Revolt  of  Lesbos,  227.  Siege  of  M^tilen^,  289.  Character  "of 
Cleon,  244.  His  cruel  proposal  oi  putting  the  inhabitants  of 
Mytilen^  to  death,  reversed  by  the  persuasion  of  DeQdatu8,246. 
The  Athenian  troops  weakened  by  the  plague,  268.  Expedition 
to  ^tolia,  269*  Reject  the  Spartan  overtures  for  peace,  and 
detain  their  pledged  ships,  280.  Battle  of  Delium,  291.  Re- 
volt of  Amphipolis,  298.  Clamours  on  the  successes  of  Brasidas, 
300.     Truce  concluded  with  Sparta,  ibid.     Peace  made  with 
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Sparta,  304.  Accession  of  Athens  to  the  Argive  alli&nce,  S09. 
Mtttual  discontents  generated  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  314. 
Renewal  of  the  war,  318.  Expedition  against  Melos,  327.  Con- 
ference between  the  commissioners  of  Athens  and  those  of  Me- 
los, 328.  Reduction  of  Melos,  and  cruel  treatment  of  tlie  inha- 
bitants, 332.  Send  a  fleet  to  Sicily,  338.  Another  expedition 
to  Sicily,  debated,  343.  Preparations  for  this  undertaking,  348. 
Departure  of  the  armament  from  Athens,  350.  Causes  of  re- 
callmg  Alcibiades,  357.  Attica  invaded  by  Agis,  who  fortifies 
Decelia,  383.  Vigorous  exertions  of  the  Athenians,  384.  Are 
finally  defeated  at  sea  before  Syracuse,  397.  Their  miserable 
and  disastrous  retreat  from  that  city,  401 . 

General  consternation  at  the  news  of  the  sad  event  of  the  Si- 
cilian expedition,  iii.  2.  Combination  of  the  Grecian  states 
against  Athens,  3.  Their  preparations  to  assist  the  revolt  of  the 
Asiatic  dependencies  of  the  Athenians,  8.  The  Athenians  dis- 
cover and  defeat  the  measures  of  the  Corinthians  and  Chians, 
10.  Battle  of  Miletus,  11.  Intrigues  of  Alcibiades  against  the 
democracy,  17.  Pisander  co-operates  in  the  same  design,  21. 
Negociation  with  Tissaphcrnes,  22.  The  den^ocracy  overturned, 
24.  The  government  of  the  Four  Hundred  formed,  25.  Their 
tyranny,  27.  Tumults  at  Athens,  occasioned  by  the  revolt  of 
the  troops  in  Samos,  31.  The  democracy  restored,  and  Alci- 
biades recalled,  34.  The  Athenians  become  again  victorious  at 
tea,  35.  Triumphant  return  of  Alcibiades,  44.  Celebration  of 
>  the  Eleusmian  ntes,  46.  Celebration  of  the  Plynteria,  50.  Al- 
cibiades accused  and  disgraced,  60.  Callicratidas  defeated  by 
the  Athenians,  and  killed,  70.  Wisdom  and  equity  observed  in 
the  trial  of  offenders,  75.  Trial  oT  the  admirals  for  their  con- 
duct at  the  battle  of  Arginussse,  76.  Dying  speech  of  Diome- 
don,  78.  Defeat  and  loss  of  his  fleet,  85.  Athens  besieged  by 
Lysander,  90.  EmbassyofTheramenes  to  Sparta,  91.  Athens 
surrenders  ^  to  Lysander,  and  is  dismantled,  94.  Cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  Athenians  by  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  100.  The  per- 
-secution  of  Lysias  and  his  family,  101.  Accusation  and  death 
of  Theramenes,  106.  Death  of  Alcibiades,  112.  Thrasybulus 
opposes  the  tyrants,  114.  He  seizes  the  Pirsos,  116.  The  ty- 
rants deposed,  and  decemvirs  elected,  1 19.  The  internal  peace 
of  Athens  effected  by  the  mediation  of  Pausanias,  122.  A  gene- 
ral amnesty,  124.  Prosecution  and  death  of  Socrates,  129.  Re- 
view of  his  followers,  and  their  principal  tenets,  147.  State  of 
the  fine  arts  at  this  time,  149.  The  Athenians  assist  the  The- 
bans  against  the  Spartans,  271.  Battle  of  Coronasa,  285.  Co- 
non  prevails  on  Artaxerxes  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Athens,  294. 
The  Athenians  contribute  to  the  revolt  of  Cyprus.  304.  Are 
obliged  to  accept  terms  of  peace  from  Artaxerxes,  306.  A 
conspiracy  formed  there  by  Pelopidas,  to  restore  the  democracy 
at  Thebes,  333.  Assistance  sent  to  Thebes,  to  recover  the  cita- 
r         .  .7 
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tadel  (torn  the  Spartans,  341.  The  alliance  with  Sparta  re- 
newedy  344.  The  Athenians  irritated  at  the  attempt  of  Spho- 
chrias  on  the  Piraeus,  347.  Naval  successes  against  the  Spartans, 
350.  The  exiled  inhabitants  of  Platssa  received  into  the  repub- 
lic, 351.  Deputies  sent  to  the  Grecian  congress  at  Sparta,  355 
Conduct  of  the  Athenians  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  375.  They 
resolve  to  hold  the  balance  of  power,  376.  Atlefensive  alliance 
ivith  Sparta  debated,397>  Assistance  sent  to  the  Spartans  against 
the  Theban  invasion,  401.  The  alliance  with  Sparta  extended 
mnd  confirmed,  406.  Peace  concluded  with  the  Arcadians,  434. 
The  Athenians  recover  many  of  their  maritime  possessions  after 
the  battle  of  Mantinsea,  467.  The  supposed  degeneracy  of  the 
Athenians  shown  to  result  from  the  nature  of  their  government, 
468,  Thewr  extreme  profligacy,  475.  Character  of  Chares,  479. 
The  social  war,  480.  State  of  philosophy  at  this  time,  486.  Sta- 
tuary, 487.  Painting,  489.  Literature,  497.  Xenophon,  Hid. 
Plato,  502. 

The  Athenians  deluded  by  a  treaty  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv. 
18.    They  counteract  his  views  upon  Olynthus,  58.  They  defend 
the  stnraits  of  Thermopyls  against  Philip,  60.   Are  deluded  into 
negligence  by  the  policy  of  Philip,  74.     Intrigues  of  Philip  in 
Eubcea,  75.     State  of  parties  in  Athens^  80.    Chares  sent  to 
Olynthus,  87.    Charidemus  sent  to  Olynthus,  94.     Attica  in* 
suited  by  Macedonian  4eets,  103.     Philip's  deceitful  embassy  to 
Athens,  104.    Ambassadors  sent  to  negociate  with  Philip,  i  10* 
Their  report,  1 17*    Arrival  of  ambassadors  from  Philip,  119.   A 
third  embassy  to  Philip,  121.     A  treaty  concluded  with  Philip, 
129.    General  consternation  at  the  fate  of  the  Phocians,  139. 
Pass  a  decree  for  receiving  the  Phecian  fugitives,  140.   Resohre 
to  preserve  their  en^gements  with  Philip,  144.    The  Athenians 
courted  both  by  the   Spartans  and  the  Peloponnesians.    153. 
Artful  representations  of  the  partisans  of  Macedon,  154.    The 
Athenians  endeavour  to  rouse  the  Grecian  states  against  PhiHp, 
166.    Diopethes  sent  to  oppose  Philip  in  Thrace,  167.    His  con- 
duct defended  by  Demosthenes,  169.    Spirited  exertions  agamst 
Philip,  both  by  ^ea  and  land,  175.    Euboea  recovered,  177. 
Decree  of  the  Byzantines  and  Perinthians,  in  acknowledgment  of 
their  reHef  by  Phocion,  188.     Offend  the  Thebans  by  their  pre- 
sent to  the  temple  at  Delphi,  204.     The  Athenians  raise  a  con- 
federacy against  PhUipySll.     General  consternation  on  Philip's 
seizing  Elatsea,  i:14.    Decree  passed  for  an  association  with 
Thebes,  and  other  cities,  against  Philip,  215.    Battle  of  Chero- 
sisea,  219«    Moderation  of  Philip  towards  Athens,  223.    Decrees 
in  consequence  of  this  defeat,  225.     The  peace  with  Philip  rati- 
fied, 228.    Decree  the  trial  and  punishment  of  the  orators  ac- 
cused by  Alexander  the  Great,  252.     Military  presents  from 
Alexwder  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  after  the  battle  of  theGra- 
nicus,  264.    Banishments  of  ^schines  and  Demosthenes,  336« 
VOL.  I  v.  H  H 
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State  of,  during  the  latter  years  of  Alexander,  3S7.  Phi)oiophical 
sects  established  there,  41 7« 
Ati^t  son  of  Crcesus  king  of  Lydia,his  death,  and  the  consequences 
of  it,  i.  307- 

B 

Babylofh  the  capital  of  Assyria,  besieged  by  Cyrus,  i*  S4£.    The 

city,  and  its  resources,  described,  S4S.    Is  taken  by  stratagem, 

344. 
Flagitioos  conduct  of  .Harpalu^  Alexander's  governor  there, 

iv.  368.    Improvements  made  there  by  Alexander,  370.  Scheme 

of  ApoUcKlorus  to  prevent  Alexanaer's  return  thither,   380. 

383- 
Bacchus,  his  expedition  to  India  inquired  into,  iv.  344.    Note. 
Bacon,  lord,  his  character  of  Aristotle,  iv.  ill. 
Bards,  Grecian,  their  character  during  the  heroic  ^es,  i.  25K 

Their  high  authority  and  influence  on  society,  253.  The  respect 

attached  to  their  cmiracter,  254.  Peculiar  advantages  of  the  ages 

in  which  they  lived,  25S.    The  perfection  and  auuioritv  of  their 

compositions,  256.    Memoirs  of  Archllochus,  259.    Tepander,. 

268.    Alcieus  and  Sappho,  270.    Anacreon,  271*    Stesichonis. 

272.    Pindar,  ibid. 
Bardlets,  an  Illynan  chief,  efiects  a  revolution  in  Macedonia,  and 

renders  that  government  tributary  to  him,  iv.  7.   Defeats  Perdie- 

cas,  10.    Is  defeated  and  kilted  by  PhUip  of  Macedon,  24. 
Batkydes,  the  Magnesian,  makes  the  throne  of  Amyclean  Apollo^ 

ii.  163. 
Beattie,  Dr.  remarks  on  his  Essay  on  Tmth,  iv.  423.    Nate. 
Beluit  the  temple  of,  at  Babylon,  account  of,  iv.  380. 
Bias  of  Prien4  hgw  he  dissuaded  Crcesus  king  of  Lydia  from  at* 

tempting  naval  eiq>loits^  i.  303. 
Bceotia,  revolt  of  the  inferior  cities  of,  from  the  authority  of  Thebes,. 

ii.  91.    The  revolters  assisted  by  the  Athenians,  92.    Battle  of 

Delium,  291. 
Boges,  the  Persian  governor  of  Eion,  his  desperate  conduct  and 

death,  on  being  reduced  by  Cimon,  the  Grecian  commander,  ii. 

^9. 
Bosingf  how  practised  in  the  ancient  gymnastic  exercises,  i.  230. 
Brachmans,  ancient,  account  of  theiir  tenets,  iv,  381. 
Brasidas,  a  Spartan  naval  commanderi  joins  the  fleet  of  Akidas  lo 

thf  port  of  Cyllene,  ii«  252.    His  prudent  counael  over -ruled  by 

his  colleague,  259.    His  expedition  to  Thrace,  295.    His  address 

to  the  Aeanthians, 296.    Procures  the  revolt  of  Amphipolis,  298. 

His  death  and  honours  paid  to  bis  memory  by  the  citizens  there,  308. 
Bueephalu^  Alexander  the  Great's  borsei  a  city  founded  to  hi» 

memory^  iv.  35& 
BUhynia,  vufferings  of  the  Greeks  under Xenophoo,  in  their  passage 

through  that  country>  iii.  232. 
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Bjfsantiumf  iu  foundation,  and  peculiar  Aitoatkm,  described,  IL  56. 
Is  taken  from  the  Persians  by  the  confederated  iireeks,  56. 

Is  taken  by  AJcibiades,  UL  42.  Is  taken  from  the  Athenians 
by  Lysander,  88.  Attempt  of  Philip  o£  Macedon  to  surprise  the 
city,  185. 

C 

Cah/la  founded  by  PhiUp  of  Maced^n,  ir.  14-7. 

Cadmus  a,  Phoenician,  the  founder  of  Thebes,  i.  8. 

Calamities f  public,  call  forth  the  latent  resources  of  free  goirem- 
ments,  iii.  7.    But  increase  political  factions,  90. 

Calanus,  the  Brachman,  his  death  and  prophecy,  iv.  S82. 

Calenture,  general  idea  of  this  disorder,  iii*  S27. 

Calliasy  the  Athenian  admiral,  his  exertions  againstPhilip  of  Mace- 
don,  iv,  175. 

•Catff^ra^*^f,theSpartan,  manner  of  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Plataea, 
i.  509. 

-—»  his  reception  when  sent  from  Sparta  to  succeed  L)^- 

sand^r  in  the  command  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  iii.  63.  His 
manly  behaviour,  64*.  Obtains  voluntary  contributions  from  the 
Ipnians,  66.  Takes  Methymna,  67-  Defeats  the  Atheniam 
fleet  under  Conon,  68.  Is  defeated  and  killed  at  Arginussse, 
70. 

CaUsthenes,  the  scholar  of  Aristotle,  put  to  death  for  a  conspiracy 
against  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  388.     N(de. 

Ca/2«x^Mprocures  an  irregular  decree  againstthe  Athenian  admirals 
accused  of  misconduct  at  Arginussse«  iii.  77« 

Cambyses,  king  of  Persia^  pursues  the  conquests  of  his  father  Cyrus, 
i.  345.    Reduces  Egjrpt,  347.     His  death,  348. 

Camerina,  the  favour  of  this  city  sought  by  Hermocrates  for  Sjnra- 
cuse,and  by  Euphemus  for  the  Athenians,  IL  372.  The.  citizens 
determine  to  preserve  a  neutrality,  375. 

Candaules^  king  of  Lydia,  the  fatal  consequence  of  his  imprudence^* 
i.  296, 

Cappadocia,  invaded  aifd  ravaged  by  Croesus  king  of  Lydia,  i.  317. 

Caranus,  an  Argive  prince,  establishes  a  principality  in  Macedonia, 
iv.  2. 

Carthage^  the  foundation  and  growth  of,  ii.  2.  Prevents  tlie  Pho- 
caeans  from  settling  in  Corsica,  4.  Commercial  prosperity  and 
power  of  the  Carthaghil'ans,  ii«  Civil  government  of  the  repub- 
lic, 5.  Note.  Ambitious  and  jealous  Mwrit  of  the  republic,  7. 
The  learning  of,  rather  directed  to  useful  than  ornamental  arts,  ib. 
Note.  Views  of  die  Carthaginians  in  entering  into  alliance  with 
Xerxes,  8.  They  invade  Sicily,  37.  Conclude  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Gelon»  king  of  Syracuse,  39« 

The  Carthaginians  undertake  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  iii.  164« 
Treat  the  natives  cruelly,  165. 

CcLstor  of  Rhodes^  his  character  as  a  chronologist  and  historian,  L 
291.    NoU. 
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Cataphracts  in  tlie  Grecian  military,  what,  iv.  259.  ^J^<^^» 

Categories^  tlie  ten  in  the  ancient  logic  explained,  iii.  505.     Noie. 

Cebes  the  Theban,  hit  final  conversation  with  Socrates,  iii.  140. 
Account  of  his  celebrated  Table,  148. 

Cecropsy  his  settlement  in  Attica»  i.  8.  Taught  the  Grreeks  agri- 
culture,  12. 

Cephalus,  his  character  and  singular  good  fortune  at  Athens,  iii. 
101. 

Ceresy  how  honoured  bj  the  Athenians  in  the  Eleusinian  festiral, 
iii,  4/5. 

Chabrias,  the  Athenian  general  of  the  Theban  arm^,  his  address  in 
opposing  the  operations  of  A  gesilaus  in  Boeotia,  iii.  347.  Hie  un- 
usual attitude  of  his  statue  at  Rome  explained,  348.  Note*  Acts 
both  in  the  capacities  of  general  and  admiral,  349.  Is  sent 
against  Epaminondas,  whom  he  repulses  from  before  Corinth, 
408.     Is  killed  in  the  social  war,  481. 

Chalets,  the  region  of,  in  Macedonia,  described,  it.  196. 

Chalybeansy  their  fierce  character,  and  bold  opposition  to  the  Greeks 
under  Xenophon  and  Cheirisophus,  iii.  218. 

Chares,  of  Athens,  his  character,  iii. 479.  Is  sent  out  to  conduct  the 
social  war,  480.  Is  forced  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Chios,  ibki. 
Accuses  his  associates  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates,  482.  Engages 
in  the  service  of  Artabazus,  485.  Occasion  of  his  recal,  ibui. 
His  expedition  to  Olynthus,  iv.  87.  Is  sent  to  Thrace,  where 
he  is  defeated  by  Amyntas,  185.  Is  one  of  the  generals  at  the 
battle  of  Cheronaea,  219. 

Charidemusy  his  character,  and  expedition  to  Olynthus,  iv.  94. 

Chariot  races,  in  the  ancient  Grecian  public  games,  when  instituted, 
i.231. 

Charonyh\n  address  and  fortitude  during  the  execution  of  Pe)«^tdas*s 
conspiracy  at  Thebes,  iii.  S36. 

Cheirisophus  commands  the  Spartan  troops  sent  to  assist  Cyrus  in 
his  Asiatic  expedition,  iii.  183.  His  act  vice  to  the  Greeks  after 
the  perfidious  seizure  of  their  generals  by  Tissaphemes,  210.  Is 
elected  one  of  their  generals,  211.  Memorable  retreat  of  the 
Greeks  from  Asia,  ib.  Leaves  Trebizond  in  search  of  ships  to 
convey  his  men,  227*     His  return,  232.    His  death,  ib. 

Cheronaa,  the  plain  of,  why  chosen  by  Philip  of  Macedon  for  the 
encampment  of  his  army,  iv.  218.  Battle  between  Philip  and 
the  confederated  Greeks,  219. 

Cherries  first  brought  from  Cerasus  to  Italy  by  Lucullus,  iii.  228. 

Chersonesus,  Thracian,  description  of  the  country,  iii.  246.    Is  for- 

•  tified  by  Dercyllidas,  247. 

CA/^//7iW,  Grecian,  during  the  heroic  ages,  their  rank  and  authority, 
i.  67. 

Chios  is  besieged  by  Chares,  iii.  430. 

Chiron,  the  Grecian  bard,  brief  account  of,  i.  252. 

Chorienes,  his  submission  to  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  330. 
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Chorus  in  the  Grecian  theatre,  it^  origin,  ii.  140.     Its  advantaccs^ 

142. 
Chronology  very  loosely  regarded  by  the  ancient  Greek  historians, 

ii.  4.  lifote, 
Cicero,  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  conduct  of  Callicratidas,  ii.. 

70.  Noie. 
Cimmerians^  their  invasion  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  294-. 
Cimon,  his  character,  ii.  68.     Succeeds  to  the  command  of  the 
Grecian  army,  on  the  death  of  Aristides,  ibid.     His  rapid  suc- 
cesses in  Caria  and  Lycia,  70.    Reduces  Phaselis,  ibid.  Defeats 
the  Persian  fleet,  72.   Surprises  the  Persian  camp  at  Eurymedon, 
73.     His  successful  expedition  to  Cyprus,  79.     Is  banished  by 
the  influence  of  Pericles,  94.  Parallel  between  hhn  and  Pericles, 
97. 
Cinadon,  his  character,  and  conspiracy  against  the  Spartan  govern* 
ment,  iii.  250.     His  plot  discovered,  252.     Manned  of  seizing 
him,  253.    He  and  his  associates  punished,  254>. 
Cirrhtty  a  city  of  the  Crisseans,  described,  i.  21 4.     Is  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Amphictyonic  army,  225. 
Ciearchus,  his  address  in  appeasing  the  mutiny  of  Cyrus's  Grecian 
troops,  iii.  190.     His  misconduct  at  the  battle  of  Cynaxa,   195. 
Concludes  a  truce  with  Tissaphernes,  202.   Is  perfidiously  seized . 
by  Tissaphernes,  204^ 
Cletgenes  the  Acanthian,  his  speech  in  the  Spartan  assembly  against 

the  Olynthian  confederacy,  iii.  321. 
Cleiteles  the  Corinthian,  his  speech  at  Athens  in  favour  of  a  defen- 
sive alliance  with  Sparta,  li.  398. 
Cleombrotusy  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Sparta,  ii.  328.   Is  sent 
to  conduct  the  war  in  Boeotia,  344.    Is  sent  a  second  time  with 
that  trust,  364.    His  disposition  of  his  troops  on  the  plain  of 
Leuctra,  367.     Is  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle,  369. 
Cleomenesy  king  of  Sparta,  rejects  the  overtures  of  Aristagoras  to 
involve  the  Spartans  in  a  war  with  the  Persians,  i.  360.     His  re- 
sentment agains^  Clistlienes  for  fraudulently  engaging  him  to  ex- 
pel Hippias  from  Athens,  365.  Note.    His  death,  415. 
Cleon  of  Athens,  his  character,  ii.  244.     Urges  the  doom  ofdeath 
against  the  captive  citizens  of  Mytilene,  245.     Prevails  on  the 
Athenians  to  reject  the  Spartan  overtures  for  peace,  280.     His 
seditious  artifices,  281.     Gains  the  accidental  credit  of  reducing 
Sphacteria,  283.    Is  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes,  286.    Is  killed 
before  Amphipolis,  303. 
Clistkenes,  alterations  made  by  him  in  the  government  of  Athens^ 

ii.  118. 
ClituSf  account  of  the  manner  of  his  death,  iv.  390. 
Cnidus,  naval  engagement  there,  between  Conon  and  Pisander,  iii. 

284. 
Codrus,  king  of  Auica,  devotes  himself  to  death  for  the  cause  ot* 
his  country,  L  100. 
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Colchos,  by  whom  settled,  and  a  character  of  the  inhabitanCs,  iir* 
220.  They  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Greeks  under  Xenophoo 
and  Cheinsophus,  but  are  defeated  by  them,  221. 

Co/oTtisa/ion,  How  practised  by  theeiu'ly  Greeks,  i.  13* 

Colours  in  painting,  remarks  oo,  iii.  4^5. 

Comedi/y  Greek,  the  origin  of,  li.  144*    Its  characteristic  dlstiDC- 
tions  from  tragedy,  146*    And  from  modern  comedy,  I,48. 
State  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  404. 

Companions^  a  body  of  Macedonian  youth,  instituted  by  king  Fbilipy 
iv.  20. 

Ccm^a/ affection,  moving  scenes  of,  during  the  heroic  ages  of 
Greece,  exhibited  by  Homer,  i.  77. 

Conon  is  appointed  one  of  the  ten  commanders  to  supersede  Alc»- 
biades,  lii.  62.  Is  defeated  by  Callicratidas,  68.  Character  of 
fais  associates  Philocles  and  Adimanthus,  79.  His  advice  re- 
jected, and  the  Athenian  fleet  captured  by  Lysander,  85.  En- 
tertains the  hope  of  retrieviog  the  fortune  of  Athens,  281.  Hi» 
interview  with  Artaxerxes,  28  U  Defeats  Fysander  by  sea  at 
Cnidus,  284.  Prevails  on  Artaxerxes  to  rebuild  the  walls  o^ 
Athens,  294.  His  premature  endeavours  to  restore  the  power 
of  Athens,  296.    Is  put  to  death  bv  the  Persians,  300. 

Corcura,  the  fleet  of,  destroyed  by  Themistodes,  i.  413. 

Rupture  between  this  colony  and  Corinth,  ii.  184.  The  fleet 
of^  defeaU  that  of  the  Corinthians,  187.  The  Corcyreans 
ravage  the  states  allied  with  Corinth,  188*  Apply  to  Athens, 
ibid.  Representations  of  the  Corcyrean  deputies,  189.  A 
treaty  of  mutual  defence  concluded  with  Athens^  192.  Are  de- 
feat^ by  tlie  Corinthians  in  an  obstmate  sea^ht,  ibid.  Fac- 
tions generated  in  Corcvra  by  Corinthian  intrigues,  253.  The 
demagogues  ateassinated,  254.  Tumult  between  the  Athenian 
and  the  Corinthian  fiictions,  ibid.  Arrival  of  Nicostratus  with 
a  squadron  from  Athens,  256.  Massacre  of  the  Lacedemonian 
partisans,  260.  Perfidious  cruelty  of  the  Corcyreans,  263.' 
Their  example  increases  the  horrors  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
265. 

Corinthians^  their  situation  and  character,  i.  208.  Their  political 
revolutions,  210. 

Rupture  between  the  republic  of,  and  its  colony  at  Cor- 
cjrra,  ii.  184.  The  Corinthians  undertake  the  cause  of  £pi- 
damnus,  185.  Their  fleet  defeated  by  the  Corcyreans 
187.  Appeal  to  Athens,  188.  Speech  of  the  Corinthian  de- 
puties, 190.  Defeat  the  Corcnrreans  in  an  obstmate  sea  engage- 
ment, 192.  Remonstrate  with  the  Athenians  for  assisting  the 
Corcyreans,  194.  Encourage  a  revolt  of  Macedonia  from  the 
Athenians,  198.  Apply  to  Sparta  for  assistance,  201.  Intrigue 
with,  and  corrupt  their  Corcyrean  prisoners,  252.  Communi- 
eate  their  discontenU  at  the  peace  between  Athens  and  SparU 
to  the  Argives,  307. 
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Their  designf  against  Atliens  discovered,  iii.  la  Massacre  of 
the  principal  citizens,  in  consequence  of  domestic  factions,  289. 

The  Corinthians  prepare  to  oppose  the  passage  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  into  Peloponnesus,  iv,  152.  Phih'p  insulted  at  Co- 
rinth, i64'. 

Coronaa,  battle  of,  between  Agesilaus  and  the  confederate  army 
of  Greeks,  iii,  285. 

Cosseans  reduced  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  378. 

Coti/s,  king  of  Thrace,  his  rude  way  of  life,  iv.  14.  His  frantic 
delusion,  33. 

Courtezaruy  Grecian,  an  account  of,  ii.  156. 

Craterut  succeeds  Antipater  as  governor  of  Macedonia  and  Greece^ 
iv.  874. 

Crenida,  taken  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  called  from  him  Philippi, 
iv.  34. 

CretCf  how  settled,  and  the  favourable  situation  of  that  island,  i.  28. 
Institutions  and  manners  of  the  natives,  32. 

Criminal  jurisdiction,  how  exercised  during  the  heroic  ages  of 
Greece,  i.  70. 

Crissai  the  republic  o£f  described,  j.  214.  Tyrannical  impositions 
exacted  from  the  pilgrims  to  Delphi  by  the  Crisseans,  215.  They 
plunder  the  shrine  of  Delphi,  217*  Siege  of  Crissa,  219.  The 
water  that  supplied  the  city  poisoned  by  Nebros  of  Cos,  222. 
The  city  taken  and  demolished,  ibid*  Cirrha  destroyed,  and  the 
Crissean  community  extirpated,  225. 

Critias,  chief  of  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  his  character,  iiu  100. 
Hb  accusation  of  Theramenes,  106.  Orders  him  to  be  put  to 
death^  109.    Is  killed  in  battle  with  Thrasybulus,  117.  • 

Crito,  his  last  conversation  with  Socrates,  iii.  137. 

Crogsus,  the  last  king  of  Lydia,  subdues  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  i.  302. 
How  dissuaded  from  atteihpUng  naval  exploits,  303.  His  cha- 
racter and  splendour,  ibid»  His  conversation  with  Solon,  305. 
His  extreme  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  his  son  Atys,  and  grief 
for  his  death,  307.  Determines  to  check  the  progress  of  Cyrus, 
814*  Invades  Persia,  317.  Is  defeated  by  Cyrus,  319.  Is 
i-outed  by  him  at  Sardes,  321,  Is  taken  at  Sardes,  325.  How 
treated  by  Cyrus,  327-       Reproaches  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  329. 

CrotoHa,  when,  and  by  whom  built,  ii.  1 1.  The  manners  of  the  ci- 
tizens of,  reformed  by  the  lectures  of  Pythagoras,  26.  War  be- 
tween Crotona  and  Sybaris,  35.  Sedition  there,  which  proves 
ttefitructive  to  the  Pythagoreans,  36.  The  citizens  defeated  by 
die  Locrians  and  Rhegians,  41* 

CfeselauSy  his  principal  excellence  as  a  sculptor,  iii.  150. 

CttsiphoH  is  prosecuted  by  ^schines  for  his  decree  in  honour  o€  , 
Demosthenes,  iv.  3d4 

CurtiuSf  Quintus,  character  of  his  history  of  Alexahder  the  Greats 
iv.  296.    Note. 
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Cydad^y  reduced  by  Dattt  and  Artaphernes,  the  Persian  generals, 

I.  388*    Their  present  deplorable  state  369*     'Note. 
Cynaxa,  battle  of,  between  Artaxerxea  Mnemon,  king  of  Persia, 

and  his  brother  Cyrus,  iii.  196. 
CynoscephaUty  battle  of,  between  Pelopidas  the  Theban  general  and 

Alexander  king  of  Thessal v,  iii.  442. 
Cyprus^  description  of  that  island,  and  its  drcumstances,  wbea  the 
Athenians  meditated  the  conquest  of  it  fronr  the  Persians,  ii.  75. 
Successful  expedition  of  Cinion  to,  79. 
Cyrenaicaf  history  of  the  Greek  inhabitants  of,  i.  347.     How  with- 
drawn from  the  sphere  of  Grecian  politics,  liK  162. 
Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  his  extraction,  i.  310.    His  first  exploits,  S13« 
Defeats  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  319.     Routs  him  again  at  Sardes, 
321 .    Takes  the  city  of  Sardes,  325.     His  treatment  of  Croesus, 
327.     His  reply  to  the  solicitations  of  the  lonians,  332.     His 
reply  to  the  Spartan  deputies,  337.    Besieges  Babylon,  342. 
Reduces  it  by  stratagem,  344.     His  character,  351. 

,  son  of  EHurius  Nothus,  his  interview  whh  Lysander  in  Asia 
Minor,  iii.  54.  Solicits  the  re-appointment  of  Lysander,  to  the 
command  of  the  Spartan  fleet,  Bl  •  Disputes  the  succession  of  his 
brother  Artaxerxes,  178.  His  character,  180.  State  of  Lower 
Asia  under  his  administration,  181.  His  popular  conduct,  182. 
Procures  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks  to  acquire  the  empiie  of 
Persia^  184.  His  expedition  into  Upper  Asia*  185.  His  inter- 
view with  Epyaxa,  wife  of  Syennesis,  governor  of  Cilicia,  187. 
The  mutiny  of  his  Grecian  troops  at  Tarsus,  appeased  by  the 
address  of  Clearchus,  190.  He  passes  the  Euphrates,  192. 
Battle  of  Cynaxa,  196.  His  death,  197. 
Cythera,  the  island  of,  subdued  by  the  Athenians  under  Nicias,  ii.. 

'289. 
CyzicuSf  the  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet  captured  there  by  Alcibi- 
ades,  iii.  37. 

D 
DanaiLSf  his  settlement  at  Argos,  i.  8. 

Darius  Codomanus,  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  iv.  254. 
His  inactivity  during  the  progress  of  Alexander  accounted  for,  276. 
Collects  an  immense  army  to  oppose  Alexander,  277.  His  incys- 
creet  march  to  Issus,  282.  Disposition  of  his  army  at  the  battle 
of  Issus,  285.  Is  routed,  287*  His  escape,  ibitL  Battle  of 
Arbela,  311.  His  flight,  31 5.  His  assassination,  322. 
■  Hystaspis,  king  of  Persia,  his  character,  i.  349.    His  re- 

venue and  resources,  352.  His  expedition  into  Scythia,  353. 
His  exertions  to  reduce  the  revolt  or  Ionia,  374.  Takes  Mile- 
tus, 380.  His  attention  to  the  prosperity  of  Ionia  after  its  re- 
duction, 381 .  His  resentment  against  the  Athenians,  385.  Hxb 
instructions  to  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  387*  His  unexpected 
generosity  to  his  Eretian  prisoners  after  the  battle  of  Mjira|hoi>> 
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399.  His  last  years  employed  in  preparations  for  aaotherGredan 
expedition,  417.    See  Xerxes* 

I^rius  Nothus,  king  of  Persia,  the  first  acts  of  his  reign,  and  his 
character,  iii.  4.  His  generals  violate  the  Persian  treaty  with 
Athens,  5.  Sends  his  son  Cyrus  into  Asia  Minor,  54*  His 
death,  177. 

Datis  and  Artaphemes,  Persian  generals,  their  invasion  of  Greece, 
i.  S86.  They  reduce  the  Cyclades,  388.  Land  in  Attica,  390. 
Battle  of  Marathon,  398, 

Dead,  the  memory  of  those  slain  in  war,  how  celebrated  by  the 
Athenians,  ii.  222.     Note. 

Decelitty  in  Attica,  forti£ed  by  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  ii.  384. 

Decemvirs  chosen  by  the  Athenians  on  me  deposition  of  the  tliirty 
tyrants,  iii.  119. 

Dedalus  the  Athenian,  and  Dedalus  of  Sicyon,  probably  confound- 
ed by  the  Athenian  writers,  ii.  161.    Note. 

Deliunty  battle  of,  between  the  Thebans  and  Athem'ans,  ii.  291. 

Delphi,  how  the  oracle  there  obtained  a  superior  degree  of  credit 
over  other  oracles,  i.  1 12.  Description  of  Delphi,  U)id.  Mode  of 
delivering  oracles  there,  114.  Its  influence  m  estabUshing  the 
Olympic  games  and  the  laws  of  Sparta,  1 15*  The  merchants  and 
pilgrims  that  resorted  to  the  citv  and  temple  oppressed  by  tlie 
Crisseans,  215.  The  temple  plundered  by  the  Crisseans,  217* 
Command  of  the  oracle  on  tnis  occasion,  218.  How  rescued 
from  tlie  attempt  of  Xerxes,  463. 

The  temple  seized  by  the  Phocians  under  Philomelus,  iv.  46« 

Dcmades,  his  character  and  opposition  to  Demosthenes,  iv.  74. 
Reprimands  the  levity  of  Philip  of  Macedon  after  the  battle  of 
Cheronsea,  222. 

Demaratusy  joint  king  of  Sparta,  is  reduced  by  Cleomenes  his  as- 
sociate, to  take  refuge  at  the  court  of  Persia,  i.  415.  His  cha- 
racter of  the  Greeks,  in  conversation  with  Xerxes,  425.  Explains 
the  character  of  the  Spartans  to  him,  437. 

Demetrius  (Phalereus),  the  first  writer  who  cultivated  chronology 
as  a  soience,  i.  4.    Note. 

DemochareSf  his  insolence  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  228. 

Demosthenesythe  Athenian  general,  his  expedition  to^tolia,  ii.269. 
Storms  ^gitium,  271  •  Defends  Naupactus,  272.  Surprises  the 
camp  of  the  Ambraciots,  273.  Fortifies  Pylus,  275.  His  gallant 
defence  of  this  port  against  the  Spartans,  276.  Reduces  Sphac- 
teria,  284.  His  operations  in  Boeotia  disconcerted,  291 .  Carries 
a  reinforcement  to  Nicias  before  Syracuse,  285.  He  and  his 
troops  captivated  by  Gylippus  on  his  retreat  from  Syracuse,  407. 
Is  put  to  death,  411. 

•• ,  the  orator,  his  first  appearance  against  Philip  of  Maccr 

don,  iv.  61.  The  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated,  63.  His 
first  Philippic,  65.  Measures  proposed  by  him  for  resisting  Phi- 
lip, 68.     His  military  behaviour  in  Eubcea,  79.     His  first  ora- 
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lion  in  favour  of  the  Oljmthians,  81*  Cauie  of  his  partiality  to 
Chares,  89.  His  second  oration  in  behalf  of  the  Olynthians, 
90.  His  third  oration  for  the  Olynthians,  95.  His  quarrel 
with  ^schines,  110.  Dissensions  between  him  and  bis  col- 
leagues, ambassadors  to  Philip,  113.  It  disabled  by  embarrass- 
ment from  addressing  Philip,  115.  His  artful  behaviour  to  his 
associates  on  their  return,  116.  His  speech  at  the  report  of  the 
embassy,  117.  Procures  himself  to  be  joined  in  another  embassy 
to  Philip,  122.  His  speech  to  Philip,  ibid.  Is  prevented  from 
declaring  his  sentiments  to  the  Athenians  by  his  colleagues, 
132.  Advises  the  Athenians  not  to  break  their  treaty  with  Phi- 
lip, 144.  His  celebrated  reply  to  the  partisans  of  Macedon, 
155*  Defends  the  conduct  of  Diopeithes,  169.  Recdves  Per- 
sian pay  to  encourage  his  opposition  to  Philip,  176.  Honours 
conferred  on  him  for  his  services  in  Eubcea,  178.  Exhorts  the 
Athenians  to  assist  the  cities  of  Propontis,  180.  Renews  his  ex- 
hortations, 184*.  Detects  the  plot  of^  Antiphon,  201.  His  oration 
on  the  seizing  of  Elatsea  by  Philip,  2 1 4.  Persuades  the  Thebans 
to  join  the  Athenians  to  oppose  Philip,  217.  Repairs  tlie  walls 
and  fortifications  of  Athens  at  his  own  charges,  226.  His  oration 
in  honour  of  the  slain  at  Cheronea,  229.  His  masterly  defence 
against  ^schines,  335.  His  generosity  to  him,  iSid.  His  banish- 
ment and  death,  336. 

Deodatus  of  Athens  opposes  the  cruel  resolution  of  Cleon  against 
the  captive  citizens  of  Mytilene^  ii.  246.  His  opinion  prevails  to 
reverse  their  doom,  249. 

Dene,  battle  of,  between  the  SpaHans  and  Messenians,  i.  182. 

IhrcyUidai,  the  Spartan  general,  his  character,  iii.244.  His  autho- 
rity continued  on  account  of  his  successes  and  judicious  improve- 
ment of  them,  245.  Fortifies  Chersohesus  against  the  Thradans, 
247*  His  treaty  with  Tissaphemes,  ibid.  Defends  Abydus 
against  the  attempts  of  Conon  and  Pbamabazusy  292. 

Desi^i  history  of  the  arts  oiy  ii.  159.  State  of|  in  the  age  of  Alex- 
anaer  the  Great,  iv.  405. 

Dido,  probably  contemporary  with  ^neas,  ii.  2.    Note. 

Diogenes,  the  cynic,  ridicules  the  efforts  of  the  Corinthians  to  oppose 
I%ilip  of  Macedon,  iv.  152.  Is  visited  by  Alexander  king  of 
Macedon,  240. 

Diognoius  disposes  Pausanias  to  protect  Thrasybulus  against  the 
arms  of  Lysander,  iii,  121. 

Diamedon,  the  Athenian  admiral/  his  speech  before  his  execu^n, 
iii;  78. 

Dioneces  the  Spartan,  his  memorable  observation  at  the  battle  of 
Thermopylae,  i.  449. 

Dionvsius  of  ^^racuse,  his  first  rise  and  character,  iii.  171.  His 
artful  usurpation  of  die  government,  172.  His  unsucce^ul  at- 
tempts for  literary  fkme  at  the  Olympic  games^  173.    Reasons 
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'why  his  character  has  been  transmitted  down  in  so  odious  a 
light,  174. 

Dionvsius  the  younger,  his  character,  iii.  175.  His  tyranny  abo- 
lished by  Timoleon,  176. 

— ,  a  Phocsean,  his  advice  at  a  counsel  of  war  on  board  the 
Grecian  fleet  sent  to  relieve  Miletus,  i.  378*  His  ineffectual 
efforts  to  introduce  active  discipline  in  the  fleet,  879.  Betakes 
himself  to  piracy,  381* 

>  of  Halicamassus,  his  distinctions  in  the  qualities  of  style. 


i.  239.    Nates. 
DiopeitheSf  an  Athenian  general,  sent  into  Thrace,  his  vigorous 

exertions  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  167.     His  conduct  de- 
fended by  Demosthenes,  169.    Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Philip, 

182. 
DodaruLy  origin  of  the  oracle  there,  i.  110. 
Doriansy  their  origin  and  derivation  of  their  name,  i.  5.    Engage 

as  auKiliaries  to  the  Heracleidse,  96.    Establish  themselves  in 

Peloponnesus,  98.    Migration  of,  103.    Why  not  alarmed  at 

the  progress  of  Cyrus,  334. 

Review  of  their  circumstances  at  the  time  of  their  emigration 

to  Magna  Greecia,  ii.  16. 
Draeoj  the  lawgiver  of  Athens,  character  of  him  and  his  institu- 
tions, ii.  105. 

E 
Education^  the  main  objects  of,  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece, 

i.  86.    How  regulated  b^  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  143. 
By  Solon  at  Athens,  ii.  115.    The  plan  of,  according  to  tlie 

Pythagorean  school,  31.  . 

Egypt  J  the  Egyptians  why  unqualified  for  relishing  or  improving 

music,  i.  237.    A  settlement  of  Grecian  pirates  established  in 

Egypt,  345.    Is  reduced  by  Cambyses,  347. 
Revolt  of,  under  Inanis,  iL  76.    Tlie  arts  of  design  early 

cultivated  there,  160. 
Ready  submission  of  that  country  to  Alexander  the  Great, 

iv.  304.    The  city  of  Alexandria  founded,  305.    History  of, 

subsequent  to  Alexander,  398. 
Eiray  the  fortress  of,  gallantly  defended  by  Aristomenes  the 

Messenian,  i.  192.    Is  surprised  by  the  Spartans,  196. 
Elataa  seized  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  212. 
Elegy,  in  poetry,  to  what  purposes  principally  ai^lied  by  the 

Greeks,  i.  258. 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  the  celebration  of,  at  Athens  described,  iii. 

46.    Requisites  for  initiation  into  tbem,  47.    The  procession 

of,  conducted  by  Alcibiades,  48. 
£/^,  die  republic  of,  contrasted  with  that  of  Sparta,  i.  21 1. 

The  Elians  destroy  Pisa,  and  adorn  the  temple  of  the  Olym 

piaii  Jupiter,  ii.  86. 


1  N  1>  E  X* 

The  Elians  feebly  assist  the  Spartans  against  the  Athenians, 
iii.  159.  Elis  invaded  by  the  Spartans,  160.  The  Elians  sub- 
jugated by  the  Spartans,  161.  The  Elian  territory  invaded  by 
the  Arcadians,  who  seize  Olympia,  and  celebrate  the  games,  445. 
The  city  restored  to  them,  449. 
Enharmonic  genius  of  Grecian  music,  by  whom  invented,  i.  242. 
Enniusy  his  concise  enumeration  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Roman 

divinities,  i.  63.     Note. 
EoliatUf  their  origin,  i.  5*     Eolia  settled  by  Peloponnesian  fugi- 
tives, 99.     Confederacy  of  the  Eolians  against  Cyrus,  333. 
Epdminondast  his  character,  and  the  share  lie  took  in  Pelopidas  s 
conspiracy,  iii.  339.     Appears  at  the  Grecian  congress  at  Sparta 
as  the  Theban  deputy,  353.     His  demands,  356.    Reflections 
on  his  conduct,  358.     Assembles  the  Theban  forces  on  the 
heights  before  the  plain  of  Leuctra,  365.     Disposition  of  his 
troops  opposed  to  Cleombrotus,  367*     Battle  of  Leuctra,  368.. 
Ravages  Laconia,  and  rebuilds  Messen^,  401.     His  motives 
for  evacuating  Laconia,  404.     Is  tried  for  his  conduct,  and  his 
defence  before  the  Theban  assembly,  405.     Marches  against 
Corinth,  408.   Is  again  disgraced,  409*   Delivers  Pelopidas  from 
the  hands  of  Alexander  king  of  Thessaly,  420.     Compels  the 
Achseans  to  accept  the  Theban  alliance,  429.     Aims  to  render 
Thebes  mistress  of  the  sea,  440.    His  attempt  to  surprise  Sparta, 
454.     Attempts  Mantincea,  455.    His  victory  before  that  dty, 
459.     His  death,  460.    His  character,  462. 

Ephialtes,  an  agent  employed  by  Pericles  to  undermine  the  autho- 
rity of  the  senate  and  Areopagus  at  Athens,  ii.  121. 

Ephoriy  instituted  by  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  the  nature  of  their  office, 
i.  130. 

Epialtesy  his  treachery  to  the  Greek  defenders  of  the  straits  of 
Thermopylae,  i.  440. 

EpicideSf  his  opposition  to  Themistocles  silenced  by  a  bribe,  i.  430. 

Epicurus,  account  of  his  philosophy,  iv.  447*     His  character,  44<9. 

Epidamnus,  the  citizens  of,  apply  to  Corinth  for  protection  against 
the  Taulantii,  ii.  185.  Submits  to  the  Corcyreans  on  the  defeat 
of  the  Corinthian  fleet,  187. 

E^de  and  Iambic,  the  distinction  between,  i.  263. 

EpyasOf  wife  of  Syennesis,  governor  of  Cilicia,  mediates  between 
Cyrus  prince  of  Persia  and  her  husband,  iii.  187. 

Equestrian  exercises  at  the  ancient  public  games  described,  u  231. 

Eretria,  naval  engagement  there  between  the  Peloponnesian  and 
the  Athenian  fleets,  iii.  33. 

Esculapius  engaffes  in  the  Argonautic  expedition,  i.  21. 

Eteocles  and  PoTt/nices,  the  sons  of  Oedipus,  history  of,  i.  25. 

Eteonicusy  his  stratagem  to  preserve  ^the  Peloponnesian  fleet  after, 
the  defeat  of  CaUicratidas,  iii.  71.  His  address  in  quelling  a 
mutiny  among  his  sicamen,  80. 
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Evngoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  his  history  and  character,  iiu  279.  Hif 
attachment  to  Athens  and  friendship  for  Conon,  280.  Revolts 
against  the  Persians,  305.  Is  reduced  to  become  tributary  to 
Persia,  808. 

Eubcea,  the  island  of,  reduced  by  the  Persians,  i.  389. 

State  of  that  island,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Thebans,  iv.76» 
The  intrigues  of  Philip  of  Maceaon  there,  ibid.  Philip  expels 
the  Athenians,  104.  The  Macedonians  expelled  by  Phocion  and 
Demosthenes,  177. 

Eudamidasy  his  expedition  to  Macedon,  iii.  325. 

Euephnus  the  Lacedemonian,  his  perfidy,  and  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  it,  i.  1^9. 

Eumenes,  secretary  to  Alexander  the  Great,  his  character,  iv.  377- 

Euphaes  king  of  Messen^,  his  advice  on  the  treacherous  hostilitiea 
of  the  Spartans,  i.  163.  His  exhortation  to  his  forces,  167.  His 
indecisive  battle  witli  the  Spartans,  168.  His  humane  exposition 
of  the  oracular  demand  of  a  virgin  sacrifice,  ]74>.  His  death, 
175. 

Eupheniusy  the  orator,  his  reply  to  Hermocrates  at  Came^ina,  ii. 
374. 

Euphranor,  the  Corinthian  painter,  his  great  character,  and  princi- 
pal works,  iii.  491 . 

Euphrate.%  the  inundations  of,  restrained  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
IV.  371. 

Euphron  usurps  the  government  of  Sicyon,  iii.  431.  Isassassin- 
ated,  433. 

Eupompusy  the  Grecian  painter,  forms  a  new  school  at  Sicyon,  iii.  490. 

Euripides  comi^Xeles  the  Grecian  tragedy,  by  perfecting  the  chorus, 
ii.  140.     His  character,  142. 

Euridicey  queen  of  Macedonia,  solicits  the  assistance  of  Iphicrates  ^ 
in  behalf  of  her  sons,  iv.  8. 

Eurylochusy  a  Thessalian  prince,  commands  the  Amphictyonic 
army  sent  against  Crissa,  i.  219.  His  army  distressed  by  pesti- 
lence, 220.    Takes  and  destroys  the  city,  221. 

Eurymedon  conducts  an  Athenian  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  Corcyra, 
ii.  260.  Concurs  in  the  perfidious  cruelty  of  the  Corcyrean  par- 
ties, 264. 

,  the  Persian  camp  there  surprised  and  taken  by  Cimon, 

ii.73. 

Euxinc  Sea,  the  Southern  coast  of,  iii.  223.  Xenophoa  proposes 
to  settle  his  Grecian  troops  there,  231. 

F 

Fables,  current  lessons  of  morality  in  the  early  ages  of  Greece 

and  Rome,  ii.  128. 

G 
Galleys  of  the  ancients,  the  true  disposition  of  the  rowers  described 

i.  208.    Note.    Skilful  management  of  them  in  battle,  379. 
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Gamesy  public^  why  instituted  by  tbe  ancient  Crreeks,  i.  926« 

Gaza,  talken  by  Alexander  the  Great,  after  a  desperate  defence, 
iv.802- 

Gellias  of  Agrigentum,  his  riches  and  spendid  mode  of  life,  iii. 
168.    His  miserable  death,  170. 

Gelorij  king  of  Syracuse,  iiis  character,  ii.  36.  His  stratagem  to 
destroy  Hamilcar.  and  his  Carthaginian  fleet,  37.  Dictates  the 
terms  of  peace  to  Carthage,  39. 

Geogravhy,  improved  by  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  to 
the  East,  iv.  409. 

Germans^  as  described  by  Tacitus,  compared  with  the  Greeks  as 
described  by  Homer,  i.  51.  Their  superstition  dark  and  gloomy, 
52. 

GlauciaSf  king  of  the  Taulantii,  takes  arms  against  Alexander  king 
of  M acedon,  iv.  245.     Is  defeated  by  him,  246. 

Gods  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  origin  and  number  of,  accounted 
for,  i.  62. 

GongyliUythe  Corinthian,  brings  news  of  relief  to  the  besieged  Sjrra- 
cusans,  ii.  377. 

Gordiusy  his  history,  iv.  274.  His  famous  knot  untied  or  cut  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  275. 

Gorgiasy  of  Lcontium  applies  to  Athens  for  protection  against  the 
usurpations  of  Syracuse,  ii.  337- 

Granicusy  battle  of,  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Persians^ 
iv.  258. 

Grteccy  the  ancient  history  of,  not  so  imperfect  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, i.  2.  Characters  of  the  eariy  Greek  historians,  3.  Nate. 
Traditionary  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Greeks,  4.  The  Do- 
rians, Eolians,  and  lonians,  5.  Arrival  of  colonies  from  Egypt 
and  die  East,  6.  Source  of  the  Greek  theology,  7.  The  Phce- 
nician  alphabet  introduced,  10.  The  ancient  mode  of  barter, 
ibid*  How  peopled  by  colonies  from  the  few  original  establish- 
ments, 13.  Happy  situation  of  this  country  for  commerce,  16. 
Circumstances  wnich  retarded  the  progress  of  society  in,  ibid. 
Piratical  invasions  by  sea,  and  rapacious  inroads  by  land,  17.  Ori- 
gin of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  19.  Argonautic  expedition, 
20.  The  object  and  consequences  of  this  expedition,  ^.  The 
heroic  ages,  23.  The  war  of  Thebes,  25.  Improvements  in 
domestic  policy,  32.  Its  strength  and  resources,  34.  Descrip- 
tion and  extent  of  the  country,  ibid.  Review  of  the  force  sent 
against  Troy,  37.  Causes  of  the  Trojan  war,  40.  History  of 
that  war,  44*  Calamitous  return  of  the  Greeks  afler  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy,  47*  Inquiry  into  the  justice  oi  the  encomium 
passed  by  the  Greeks  on  their  own  country,  49*  Comparison  be« 
tween  the  Greeks  oi  the  heroic  ages  and  the  Germans,  as  de- 
scribed by  Tacitus,  51.  The  sanctions  of  their  reU^on,  54.  The 
moral  tendency  and  doctrine  of  futurity  in  theur  religion,  asserted 
in  opposition  to  late  inquiries,  56*    Influence  of  rdigion  on  the 
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political  8t&te  of,  65.  The  states  of,  during  (he  heroic  ageif 
rather  republics  than  monarchies,  66.  Their  civil  regulationd, 
70.  Marriage,  73.  Parental  affection,  77.  Military  arts,  79# 
Arts  of  peace^  85.  Agriculture,  ibid.  Mechanical  arts,  84# 
Fine  arts,  ibid.  Sciences,  86.  Education,  ibid.  Amusements, 
87*  General  estimate  of  manners  and  institutions  during  the  he- 
roic ages,  88.  Distractions  that  ensued  after  thi^  destruction  of 
Troy,  91.  Causes  of  the  migrations  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  93* 
The  Heracleidae  establish  themselves  in  Peloponnesus,  96.  Di- 
vision of  their  conquests,  97*  Rivalship  between  the  lonians  and 
Dorians,  100.  The  Ionic  migration,  101.  Progress  of  coloniz- 
ation, 102.  Doric  migration,  103.  View  of  the  Asiatic  colo- 
nies, ibid.  Abolition  of  monarchy  in  Greece,  105*  Origin  of 
oracles,  109.  Account  of  that  at  Delphi,  112.  Establishment  of 
the  Olympic  games,  118.  The  poems  of  Homer  collected  by 
Lycurgus,  124!.  Laws  of  Sparta,  129.  State  of  Greece  after 
the  abolition  of  monarchies,  153.  War  between  the  Spartans 
and  Messenians,  158.  State  of,  at  the  close  of  the  first  Messenian 
war,  177*  Second  Messenian  war,  182.  State  oT  Peloponnesus 
after  the  conquest  of  Messenia,  207.  State  of  the  northern  re- 
publics and  colonies,  21^.  Causes  of  the  sacred  war  traced,  216. 
The  shrine  of  Delphi  plundered  by  the  Crisseans,  217.  Princi- 
pal events  of  the  sacred  war,  218.  Institution  of  the  Pythian 
games,  226.  Gymnastic  exercises,  229.  Equestrian  exercises, 
231.  The  Grecian  music  described,  233.  Causes  of  the  per- 
fection of  the  Greek  language  and  music,  238.  Grecian  poetry 
and  poets,  248.  State  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Europe  and 
Africa,  289.  In  Asia,  290.  History  of  Lydia,  296.  Ionia 
over-run  by  the  Persians,  337.  Revolt  of  the  lonians  against  the 
Persian  government,  357.  Constitution  of  Athens,  as  regulated 
by  Solon,  36 1 .  Rapid  successes  of  the  A  thenians  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  democracy,  364>.  Si^e  of- Miletus  by  the  Per- 
sians, 373.  Defeat  of  the  fleet  sent  to  relieve  Miletus,  and  loss 
of  that  city,  380.  Three  distinct  perioda  into  which  the  history 
of  the  Persian  invasion  may  be  divided,  384»  The  Cyclades  re- 
duced, 388.  Battle  of  Marathon,  397.  State  of  the  several 
republics  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  41 4u  Measures 
taken  by  the  Grecian  states  to  resist  the  invader,  426.  Battle  of 
Thermopylae,  447.  First  sea-fight  at  Artemisum,  455.  The  se- 
cond, 457*  Attica  over-run  by  Xerxes,  464.  Battle  of  Salamis, 
475.  Retreat  of  Xerxes,  479.  Battle  of  Platasa,  505.  Battle 
of  Mycald,  511. 

State  of  Greece  by  the  event  of  this  battle,  ii.  1.  History  of 
the  colonization  of  Magna  Grsecia,  9.  Wisdom  of  the  Achsean 
laws,  14.  LLfe  of  Pvthagoras,  the  philosopher  of  Samos,  19. 
Prosperity  of  the  Athenians,  43.  Treachery  of  PausaniaS)  S6* 
Banishment  and  death  of  Themistocles,  65.  Death  of  Aristidetf, 
and  elevation  of  Cimon  to  the  command  of  the  Grecian  army. 
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67*  Peace  concluded  between  Artaxerxcs  and  the  Athenians,  SO* 
Obstacles  to  a  general  and  lasting  ccmfederacy  of  the  Grecian 
states,  81.  The  city  of  Sparta  destroyed  by  a  earthquake,  84* 
Third  M essenian  war,  ibtd.  Commotions  among  the  Grecian 
states,  89.  The  famous  truce  of  thirty  years,  94.  Character  of 
Draco  and  his  laws,  105.  Review  of  the  institutions  of  Solon, 
106.  History  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  127.  Tragedy,  139. 
Comedy,  146.  The  Grecian  festivals,  150.  Condition  of  the 
Grecian  women,  152.  The  courtezans,  155.  Superiority  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  arts  of  desien,  158.  Review  of  tne  most  distin-> 
tfuished  Grecian  artists  and  their  works,  170.  Histor]^  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  181.  Sentiments  of  the  Lacedaemonian  allies  on 
the  peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  305.  The  war  renewed, 
318.  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,.  350.  Disastrous  event  of 
this  undertaking,  401. 

General  combination  of  the  Grecian  states  against  Athens, 
iii.  3.  The  treaty  with  Athens  violated  by  the  Persians,  5.  The 
preparations  of  the  Peloponnesians  to  assist  the  revolt  of  the 
Asiatic  dependencies  of  Athens,  8.  Battle  of  Miletus,  11.  The 
democracy  of  Athens  overturned,  and  the  government  of  the 
four  hundred  formed,  24.  The  democracy  restored  at  Athens, 
33.  Account  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  46.  Athens  besieged 
by  Lysander,  90.  Athens  taken  and  dismantled,  94.  Cruel 
oppression  of  the  Spartan  government  over  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces, 96.  The  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  100.  Accusation 
and  death  of  Socrates,  129.  His  principal  followers,  147.  State 
of  fine  arts  at  this  time,  149.  The  Elians  subjugated  by  the 
Spartans,  161.  The  Messenians  driven  from  Greece  oy  the  Spar- 
tans, i6id.  How  Sicily  was  detached  from  a  dependance  on 
Greece,  162.  Memorable  retreat  of  the  Greeks  from  Asia,  under 
the  conduct  of  Xenophon  and  Cheirisophus,  211.  War  be- 
tween Artaxerxes  and  Sparta,  241.  A  jealousv  of  the  Spartan 
power  entertained  by  the  Grecian  states,  excited  by  the  intrigues 
of  Tithraustes,  267.  A  league  formed  against  Sparta,  275.  The 
walls  of  Athens  rebuilt  by  Conon,  294.  The  terms  of  a  general 
peace,  dictated  by  Artaxerxes,  304.  Reflections  on  this  peace, 
309.  WarinMacedon,323.  The  citadel  ofThebes  seized  by  the 
Spartans,  331.  The  democracy  in  Thebes  restored  bv  Pelopidas, 
340.  Congress  held  at  Sparta  under  the  influence  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  352.  Battle  of  Leuctra,  368.  State  of  Greece  after  this 
battle,374.  State  of  Thessaly,  377.  StateofGreece  after  the  assas- 
sination of  Jason  of  Pherse,  389.  Alliance  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  397. 406.  A  general  congress  of  the  Grecian  states  at  the 
court  of  Artaxerxes,  420.  Butthe  ratification  of  the  treaty  concluded 
there,  refused  by  the  Grecians  at  home,  426.  Battle  of  Mantinsea, 
459.  State  of  Greece  after  that  battle,  465.  Abuses  of  judiciary 
power  in  the  Greek  republics,  470.  Abuses  of  the  theatre,  472. 
,The  social  war  of  Athens,  480.  State  of  philosophy  at  this  time, 
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485.    Sutuary,  487.    Painting,  489.    Literature,  497.    Xeno- 
phon,  ibid.    Plato,  502. 

Histoiy  of  Macedon,  iv.  2.  The  sacred  war  against  Phocis, 
44.  Philipstoppedatthestraitsof  Thermopylae,  61.  Macedon 
declared  a  member  of  the  Hellenic  body,  143.  Philip  declared 
pneral  of  the  Amphict^ons,  197,  Battle  of  Cheronsea,  218. 
Nature  and  extent  of  Philip's  authority  in  Greece,  232.  Death 
of  Philip  and  accession  of  Alexander,  237.  Destruction  of 
Thebes  by  Alexander,  248.  Commotions  in,  checked  by  Anti- 
pater,  333.  Remains  in  quiet  during  the  remainder  of  Alexan- 
der's  reign,  334.  State  of,  during  the  latter  years  of  Alexander, 
337.  Death  of  Alexander,  383.  Great  extent  of  the  Gredc 
language,  398.  Note.  State  of,  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
400.  State  of  literature,  402.  Music,  405.  Arts  of  design, 
Md*  Geography,  astronomy,  and  natural  history,  409.  Works 
of  Aristotle,  411.  The  Peripatetics,  419.  Philosophical  tenets 
of  Aristotle,  430.  Tenets  of  the  Stoics,  433.  TeneU  of  Epicu- 
rus, 447.    Of  Pyrrbo,  449. 

GryUuSf  the  son  of  Aenophon,  supposed  to  have  killed  Epaminondas, 
iii.460.  Note. 

GuUchard,  his  remarks  on  the  difference  of  warfare  between  the'an- 
cients  and  the  modems,  iv.  316.  Note. 

OygeSf  how  he  obtained  the  crown  of  Lydia,  L  296. 

Gylippusj  the  Spartan  commander,  his  timely  arrival  to  the  relief  of 
the  besieged  Syracusans,  ii.  378.  Defeats  the  Athenians  in  a  sally, 
379.  Defeats  them  in  a  gjeneral  engagement,  387.  Captures 
Demostlienes  and  his  troops  on  their  retreat  from  Syracuse^  406. 
And  Nicias,  409. 

Gymnastic  exercises  in  the  Grecian  games  described,  i.  228. 

H  • 

Haliarius  besieged  by  Lysander,  but  relieved  by  the  Thebaas, 

iii.  271.    Lysander  defeated  and  killed  before  the  town,  272. 
//o/fCtfriMi^M^ besieged  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  265.    The  town 

taken  and  demolished,  268. 
Hamilcar^  his  invasion  of  Sicily,  and  death,  li.  37* 
Hunnibal  undertakes  the  conquest  of  Siciiv,  iii.  164.     Is,  with  the 

greatest  portion  of  his  troops,  destroyed  by  the  pestilence,  165. 
Happiness^  how  estimated  by  Solon  the  Athenian  sage,  L  306* 
Harmocydes^  commander  of  the  Phocian  detachment  sent  to  the 

army  of  Mardonius,  his  gallant  behaviour  on  his  ill  reception  by 

that  general,  i.  495. 
Harpagus,  a  Mede,  his  stratagem  to  ^ve  Cyrus  an  advantage  in 

battle  over  Croesus,  i.  320.    Reduces  the  countries  of  Lower  Asia 

for  Cyrus,  337.    Takes  Phocaea  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants, 

339. 
JiarpahiSt  governor  of  Babylon  under  Alexander  the  Great,  his 
.    unsuccessful  treachery,  iv.  368.  . 
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HecatonpoKSf  the  ancient  name  of  Lacoiiia,  i.  155« 

Hecatui^  the  diviner,  his  politic  advice  to  the  Spartans  at  the  lur- 

prise  of  Eira,  i.  198. 
Hegasandrida*  commands  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  sent  to  the  Athenian 

coast,  iii.  82.    Defeau  the  Athenians  at  Eretria,  33. 
Hegelochus  the  Athenian  general,  protects  Mantinaea  againat  the 

surprise  attempted  by  Epaminondas,  iii.  456. 
Helen f  the  motive  that  suggested  the  rape  of,  i  40.     History  of,  41 . 
Is  married  to  Menelaus,  ibid.    Elopes  with  Paris,  42.     Is  re- 
covered on  the  destruction  of  Troy,  47.    Instance  of  her  per- 
sonal attentions,  324.  Note* 
Hellebore  a  plant  anciently  cultivated  and  prepared  at  Crissa  for 

medicinal  use,  i.  214. 
Hellenes^  their  origin,  i.  5.    Diffuse  their  colonies  and  language 
over  Greece,  13*   Causes  of  the  migrations  of  the  Hellenic  tribes 
after  die  Trojan  war,  93. 
HdotSf  In  Sparta,  who  comprehended  under  that  appellation,  i.  136. 
How  thev  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery,  157*    Conspire  with 
the  Partheniae  to  revenge  their  common  sufferings,  179.    Hie 
Messenians  reduced  to  the  same  degree  of  servitude  with  thero,21 1 . 
Revolt  of  them  and  the  Messenians,  termed  the  third  Messenian 
war,  ii.  84.     They  are  received  by  the  Athenians  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  Ithom^,  85.     Cruel  treatment  of,  by  the  Spartans,  294. 
Are  armed  by  the  Spartans  at  the  renewal  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  318. 
Hephestion^  the  favourite  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  mistaken  for 
him  by  Darius's  mother,  Sisygambis,  iv.  289.    Marries  Darius' 
daughter,  Drypetis,  375.    His  death,  376. 
Heradeida  expelled  by  the  Pclopidse,  and  received  into  Attica» 
i«  95.    Their  invasion  of,  and  establishment  in  Peloponnesus,  96* 
Their  division  of  their  conquests,  97. 
Hermocrates  procures  a  general  congress  of  the  Sicilian  states,  on 
the  interference  of  the  Athenians  in  the  affairs  of  that  island, 
ii.  338.  Animates  his  countrymen  to  defend  Syracuse  against  the 
Athenians,  364.     He  solicits  aid  from  the  city  of  Camerina,  372. 
His  works  of  defence  against  the  approaches  of  the  besiegers, 
376.    Defeats  the  Athenian  fleet,  382.     His  scheme  to  prevent 
the  retreat  of  the  Athenian  gallies,  393.    Another  scheme  to 
retard  their  final  retreat,  400. 

Burns  his  ship8»  to  prevent  the  capture  of  them  by  the  Athe- 
nians, iii.  37*    Is  banished  by  the  Syracusans,  but  receives  tes- 
timonies of  love  and  respect  from  his  soldiers  and  saulors,  38. 
His  death,  170. 
Hemiolaus^  account  of  his  conspiracy  against  Alexander  the  Great, 

iv.  388.  Note. 
Herodotus^  his  character  and  rank  as  a  writer,  i.  3.  Nc^.    Hia 
woric  the  intermediate  riiade  between  poetry  and  history,  105. 
Note,    His  account  of  the  times  of  Homer  and  Heaiod,  ^0. 
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^oU.  His  history  of  Cyrus  preferable  to  that  of  Xenophon,  S18. 
Note.  His  encomiuni  on  the  climate  of  Ionia,  333.  Note.  His 
account  of  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  349* 

His  character  as  an  historian,  iii.  152.    Compared  with  Thu* 
cydides,  156* 
Heroic  ages  of  Greece,  a  reriew  of,  i.  23.    In  religion,  52.    In 
.  policy,  66.     In  domestic  affections,  72.    In  war,  79.     In  arts, 
S^. .  Sciences,  86.     Education,  ibid.    Amusements,  87*  Gene- 
ral estimate  of  manners  and  institutions,  88. 
Heiiody  his  account  of  the  number  t>f  heathen  divinites,  i.'62. 
Hexameter  thought  to  be  the  only  kind  oi  verse  known  in  the  time 

of  Homer,  i.  249.  Note. 
Hierorty  king  of  Syracuse,  his  reign,  ii.  335. 
Hipparchus,  tyrant  of  Athene,  }m  character,  ii.  1 17. 
Htppiusy  king  of  Athens,  expelled  for  hlf  oppressive  govemment» 
1.364,365.  Note.    Abortive  attempt  of  the  Spartans  to  restore 
him,  366.    Applies  to  the  Persians,  368.     Is  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  399. 
HippocrateSy  the  physician,  the  letters  under  his  name,  giving  an 
account  of  the  pla^e  of  Athens,  shewn  to  be  spurious,  ii.  ^25. 
Note. 

y  the  Athenian  general,  defeated  at  Deliom  by  the  The- 
bans,  ii.  292. 
Hippodrome,  for  esquestrian  exercises,  at  the  ancient  public  gatnes. 

Its  size,  i.  231. 
Histiceusy  t3nrant  of  Miletus,  opposes  the  scheme  of  cutting  off  the 
retreat  of  Darius  Hystaspis  from  Scythia,  i.  355.  Attaches  him- 
self to  Darius,  356.     His  scheme  to  withdraw  himself,  ibid.    Is 
commissioned  by  Darius  to  assist  in  crushing  the  revolt  in  Ionia, 
374.     His  intrigues  and  death,  375« 
Homery  his  poems  illustrate  the  obscure  antiquities  of  his  country, 
L  4.    His  account  of  the  ancient  Greek  method  of  barter,  11. 
Note.     His  poems  long  an  authority  to  settle  disputed  bounda- 
ries, 36.    Inquiry  into  his  authority  as  an  historian,  49.     His 
myUiology  conformable  to  popular  belief,  51.     Remark  on  his 
description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  68.  Note.     Exhibits  mov- 
ing scenes  of  conjugal  affection,  77.  His  account  of  the  state  of 
the  arts,  83.     His  poems  collected  by  Lycurgus,  and  brought  to 
Sparta,  125.    The  time  when  he  lived  ascertained,  ibid.  Note. 
250.    Note. 
Honour,  the  modern  point  of,  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  of  Scy- 
thian origin,  i.  282. 
Horse-racesy  why  not  so  early  practised  as  chariot-races  at  the  Gre- 
cian public  games,  i.  232. 
Humey  Mr.  his  encomium  on  the  Homan  laws,  i.  104.  Note. 
Hvdaspes,  passage  of  Alexander  the  Great  over  that  river,  iv.  347* 
Porus  defeated  by  Alexander,  S5U    Alexander's  passage  dows 
that  river,  369. 
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HwerideSf  decree  passed  at  Athens,  an  his  motiois  la  consquence 
of  the  defeat  at  Uheronsea,  iv.  225. 

I  and  J 

lamhkj  and  epode,  the  distinction  between,  i.  26S. 

Ja9on  undertakes  the  Ai^nautic  expedition,  i.  20. 

i of  Phere,  his  character  and  fortunes,  iii.  STT*    Conference 

betwe^  him  and  Polydamas*  378.  U  declared  captain-general 
of  the  Thessalians,  380.  His  conquests,  381.  Courts  an  alii- 
«nce  with  Thebes,  383.  His  yiews  in  mediating  a  truce  between 
lliebes  and  SparU,  384.  CirciMistances  of  his  assassinatioo, 
385. 

JUmi>  Plato's  doctrine  of,  iii.  509. 

Inarui,  a  Lybtan  chief,  heads  a  revolt  of  the  Egyptians  against 
ArtaxerxeS)  ii.  76. 

India,  an  expedition  to^  undertaken  by  Alexander  the  Great* 
IT,  339*  The  expedition  of  Bacchus  to,  inquired  into,  344.  Note^ 

Infaniiy  more  useful  in  war  than  cavalry,  i.  312. 

bUieriiancCf  the  law  of,  during  l3ie  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  i.  70. 

Ionia,  the  original  inhabitants  of,  i.  5.  Is  settled  by  Grecian  fugi- 
tives under  Neleus  and  Androclus,  the  younger  sons  of  Codrus,. 
king  of  Attica,  101.  Their  prosperity  Uiere,  104.  292.  Their 
successful  cultivation  of  arts,  293.  The  Idnians  solicit  the 
iViendship  of  Cyrus,  with  his  answer,  392.  The  Ionian  confe-^ 
deracy,  333.  Application  to  the  mother-country  for  assistance* 
335..  Is  over-run  by  the  Persians,  337.  Revolt  of,  against  the 
Persians,  357*  Are  assisted  by  the  Athenians,  369.  But  at 
length  deserted  by  them,  372.  Formidable  exertions  of  the 
Persians  to  suppress  them,  ibid.  Siege  of  Miletus,  373.  Defeat 
the  Grecian  fleet,  but  lose  that  city,  380.  The  coundj  recovers 
its  prosperity  under  the  Persian  government,  381.  Tneir  ships 
desert  firom  the  Persians  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  477.  Battle 
ofMycal^51l. 

Great  progress  of  the  fine  arts  there,  ii.  162. 

Jotephus,  ttie  authenticity  of  hts  history  of  the  Jews  defended, 
iL  21.  Note. 

Reasons  for  discretititing  his  account  of  the  journey  of  Alex- 
ander the-Great  to  Jerusalem,  iv.  301.   Note. 

IjpkicraUi  commands  the  Grecian  auxiliaries  sent  to  Persia,  but 
returns  disgusted  at  the  service,  iii.  351.  Is  sent  with  an  armr 
to  assist  the  Spartans  against  the  Theban  invasion,  401.  Hia 
conduct  censured,  404.  Is  accused  by  Chares,  and  tried  for 
failure  of  duty,  482.    Dies  in  exile,  483. 

Iphiiui  institutes  the  regular  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games, 
i.  118. 

Jrtm,  its  usefulness  and  scarcity  rendered,  in  eariy  times,  a  very 

•  convenient  measure  of  exdumge,  t.  134.  The  coinage  of  it,, 
therefore,  into  money  at  Sparta,  not  improbable,  »if A 
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tsadaSf  a  Spartan,  romantic  ftory  told  of»  by  Plutarch,  iii.  465«' 

Noie. 
Ischylus^  his  desperate  defence  of  Scirids  against  the  Arcadians, 

iiu  394. 
IsocrateSf  his  encomium  on  Pythagoras,  how  to  be  understood, 

ii.  22.     Note. 

His  character  of  the  Eleusinian    mysteries,  iii.  47.  Note. 

His  character  of  the  aristocratical  factions  supported  byXy- 

sander,  99.  Note.    His  character  as  an  orator,  501.    Motives 

of  his  conduct  in  reference  to  Philip  of  M acedon,  502. 
Issus^  disposition  of  the  Macedonian  and  Persian  armies,  prerioua 

to  the  battle  of,  iv.  284.    The  Persians  defeated,  287. 
/i^Aom^  maintained  by  the  Messenians  against  the  Spartans,  i.  171  • 

Is  reduced  by  the  Spartans,  176. 

The  fortress  of,  seized  by  the  Helots,  on  the  destruction  of 

Sparta  by  an  earthquake,  ii.  84.    Long  siege  and  reduction  of, 

S5. 
Jupitery  the  temple  of,  at  Olympia,  described,  ii,  86.    Comparison 

oi^  with  other  Grecian  temples,  89.    The  temple  of,  in  Agri- 

gentum,  described,  iii.  167. 
•^ ( Ammon),  the  situation  of  the  oracle  of,  described,  iv.  ^06. 

Is  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great,  307* 
Justin,  his  character  of  Arrybus,  the  grandfather  of  Pyrriius, 

iiu  382.  Note. 
Juvenal,  his  satires  critized,  i.  421.  Note.^. 

K 
KniAdedge,  human,  Plato's  account  of  the  origin  of,  iiir  513^ 

L 
Laconia  described,  i*  155.    See  S^rta. 
Lacrines,  a  Spartan  deputy,  his  declaration  to  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia^ 

i.336. 
^Latnachus,  his  advice  to  the  Athenian  conomanders  of  the  arma* 

ment  sent  to  Sicily,  ii.  354.    Is  killed  before  Syracuse,  376. 
Lampsacus  is  taken  by  Lysander  the  Pdopdnnesian  admiral,  iiL  82* 
Land,  an  idea  of  property  in,  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in 

the  progress  pf  society,  i.  12.  Disputed  boundariei  oi,  in  Greece^ 
.    long  settled  by  the  authori^  of  Homer's  poems,  36.    How  cul- 
tivated in  Greece,  during  the  heroic  ages,  67*    How  divided  ia 

Sparta,  by  the  laws  pf  Lyourgus,  132. 
Langarus,  chief  of  the  Agrians,  assisU  Alexander  in  his  return 

to  Fella,  iv.  245. 
Language,  general  comparison  between  that  of  Greece  and  that 

.  of  the  Onentals,  i.  15.  Note^    Causes  of  the  perfection  of  the 
^  Greek  language,  ^98*    Connection  between  the  melody  of  lan-^ 
*  guagfe  and  that  of  music,  243. 
Laocoony  the  fine  expression  of  this  piece  of  sculpture,  ii.  177. 
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Latiita,  vigorous  defence  of,  against  Thimbron^  m.  244.    Is  re« 

duced  by  Dercyllidas,  ibid. 
LeodamuSf  commander  of  an  Athenian  convoy  of  provisions  ia 
Se)ymbria«  seized  by  the  Macedonians,  iv.  182.     The  ships  re- 
stored by  Philip,  18S. 
Leonidas  succeeos  to  the  throne  of  Sparta,  i.  416.    Commands 
the  Peloponnesians  in  the  straits  of  lliermopyiae,  4S2.    Repels 
the  attacKS  of  the  Persians,  4S9*     His  magnanimity  on  discover- 
ing the  treachery  of  Ephialtes,  444.   Surprises  the  Persian  camp 
in  the  night,  446.     Is  Idlled  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Ther- 
nopylse,  448. 
Leontiades  betrays  the  citadel  of  Thebes  to  Phoebidas  the  Spartan 

general,  iii.  SSO*    Is  killed  by  Pelopidas,  338. 
Leotychides^  the  reputed  son  of  A^s  king  of  Sparta,  his  doubtful 
legitimacy,  iii.  13.     His  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Sparta  dia- 
puted  by  Agesilaus,  249. 
Lesboi^  description  and  history  of  that  island,  ii.  234.    Its  political 
connection  with  Athens>  236.    Measures  taken  by  the  Lesbianv 
preparatory  to  a  revolt,  237.     They  join  the  confederacy  against 
Athens,  239.     Siege  of  Mytilen^,  tbid.    The  city  surrenders, 
242.    Treatment  of  the  inhabitants,  250. 
Leuctroj  the  Spartan  forces  assemble  on  the  p^ain  of,  iii.  364. 

Battle  there  against  the  Thebans,  367. 
Literature^  state  of,  in  Greece,  at  Uie  close  of  the  social  war  of 
Athens,  iii.  497. 

,  state  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iv,  402. 
Luciany  his  encomium  on  the  Cnidian  Venus,  iii.  488. 
Lycotnedesy  the  leader  of  the  Arcadians,  defeats  and  kills  Polytropoa 
the  Spartan  general,  iii.  391.     His  character,  409.    His  spirited 
address  to  his  countrymen,  410.     Is  defeated  by  Archidamus, 
412.     His  firm  opposition  to  Pelopidas's  treaty,  427.     Efiects  a 
peace  between  the  Arcadians  and  the  Athenians,  434. 
Lycurgusy  the  Spartan  legislator,  regulates  the  athletic  exercises 
in  the  Olympic  games,  i.  120.     State  of  Greece  in  his  age,  122. 
Occasion  of  his  travelling,  124.     Collects  the  poems  ofHomer, 
and  brings  them  to  Sparta,  ibid.    Circumstances  that  recom- 
mended tnese  compositions  to  his  notice,  125.    The  main  objects 
of  his  legislation,  127.    His  favorable  reception  at  Delphi, 

128.  His  regulations  for  the  distribution  of  political  power, 

129.  Institutes  the  Ephori,  130.  His  laws  concerning  pro- 
perty, 131.  Introduces  iron  money,  133.  Effects  of  his  insti- 
tutions, ibid.  His  laws  comprised  in  memorial  verses,  136. 
His  expedients  to  encourage  population,  139.  His  care  of  the 
women,  141.  Of  education,  143.  Coincidence  oi  his  institu-- 
tions  with  those  of  the  heroic  ages,  148.  Causes  which  under- 
mined his  institutions,  - 1 50.  His  expedient  to  bind  the  Spartans 
to  preserve  his  laws>  152. 
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Conformity  between  his  inatituttontand  those  of  Pythogo^My 
n.  53. 
LycurgHtt  the  orator^  ftimulates  the  Athenians  to  put  to  death  their 

general  Lysicles,  iv.  226. 
Lydiay  its  ancient  limits,  i.  295.     Brief  history  of^  296.     Sardea 
taken  by  Cyrus,  325. 

Ly$andery  commander  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces,  his  d^iuracter, 
iii.52«  His  conference  with  Cyrus,  the  son  of  Darius,  54. 
Procures  an  augmentation  of  pay  for  the  Grecian  seamen,  58. 
Defeats  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  absence  of  Alcibiades,  60.  His 
capacity  for  party  intrigues,  62.  Is  succeeded  by  Callicratidas, 
65.  Resumes  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  takes  Lampsacus» 
82.  Defeats  and  captures  almost  the  whole  of  the  Athenian 
fleet,  85.  Puts  his  prisoners  to  dealh,  88.  Reduces  ^e  coasts 
ana  islands  of  Asia  and  Europe,  88.  Besie^  Athens,  90.  The 
city  surrenders  and  is  dismanded,  94<.  His  arbitrary  and  cruel 
treatment  of  the  conquered  provinces,  98.  Procures  the  des^  of 
Alcibiades,  112.  He  invests  Thrasybulus  in  the  Piraeus,  120* 
His  operations  opposed  by  Pausanias,  121.  Espouses  the  pre- 
tensions  of  Agesilaus  to  the  Spartan  crown,  249.  Is  disgustedat 
the  treatment  he  receiveafrom  him,  256.  His  invasion  of  the 
Theban  territory,  271.    Is  killed  before  Haliartus,  273. 

Lj^iaSf  the  orator,  bis  account  of  the  persecution  of  himself  and 
family  by  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  iii.  102.  Collects  a  hodjf 
and  joins  Thrasybulus  to  oppose  them,  115.  Character  of  his 
orations,  477.  Nate.    His  character  as  an  orator,  501. 

Lviidest  one  of  the  Athenian  generals  at  the  battle  of  Cheronsea» 
his  indiscreet  conduct,  iv.  2^.    Is  put  to  death,  226. 

Lysippusy  his  eminence  as  a  caster  in  bronze,  iv.  406. 

Lycisau  preserves  his  daughter  from  being  sacrificed  by  the  Messe- 
nians,  1. 172. 

M 

Macedonia^  the  coast  of,  described,  ii.  196.  A  revolt  of,  from  the* 
Athenian  government,  instituted  by  the  Corinthians,  198.  And 
the  Spartans,  293. 

The  Spartans  enter  into  a  war  against  the  Olynthian  confede- 
racy, iii.  325.    Olynthus  reduced,  329.    Perdiccas  established  . 
on  the  throne  of  Macedon  by  Pelopidas,  417* 

The  first  principality  founded  tnere  by  Coranus,  iv.  2.  The 
prudent  conduct  of  the  first  princes,  the  primary,  cause  of  the 
greatness  of  Macedon,  3.  Brief  history  of,  preceding  the  rei^' 
of  Archelaus  1. 4.  Character  of  Archelaus,  5.  Revolutions  m, 
to  the  restoration  of  Amyntas  II.  6.  Eurydice  solicits  the  assist- 
ance of  Iphicrates,  in  behalf  of  her  sons,  8.  History  of  Perdic- 
cas, 9.  Distracted  state  of  the  country  on  his  death,  10.  Philip 
declared  king,  15.  Institution  of  the  band  of  Companions,  20. 
The  conquesU  of  Philip,  22.    Birth  of  Alexander,  37«    The 
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'  Olynthian  territory  added  to  MacedoDi  100.  Macedon  declared 
a  member  of  the  Hellenic  body,  14S.  Battle  of  Cheroiuea,  218* 
Remarks  on  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  Macedonian  gofwemmtnty 
231.  Death  of  I^ilip,  and  accession  of  Alexander,  287.  See 
Alexander. 
Mapia  Graeia,  occasion  of  giving  this  name  to  the  soHthem  divi- 
sion of  Italy,  i.  177. 

History  of  the  colonization  of,  ii.  9.     General  causes  of  the 
prosperity  of  these  colonies,  12.    Their  mariners  and  policy  ira- 

•  nj-oved  by  Pythagoras,  18.  Decline  of,  and  destruction  of  the 
Pjrthagoreans,  41. 

Mauiy  rashness  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  besieging  their  fortress, 

iv.  363. 
Marty  his  obligations,  whence  deriTcd,  according  to  the  3^oics, 

iv.436. 
Mf^n^inctOy  battle  of,  between  the  Spartans  and  the  confederate 

Argives  and  Athenians,  ii.  S22. 

Its  situation  described,  iii.  314.     Haughty  message  received 
'  there  from  the  Spartan  government  after  the  peace  of  Autald- 

das,  316.     The  town  besieged  and  taken  by  Agesipolis,  317. 

*  The  inhabitants  refuse  their  share  of  the  Olympic  treasure,  447. 
Attempt  of  Epaminondas  to  surprise  this  city,  456.  Victory 
gained  by  Epaminondas  there,  459. 

Marathon^  battle  of,  between  the  Persians  and  Athenians,  i.  397. 
Mardoniusy  his  character,  and  expedition  to  Greece,  i.  3.  5.     Hia 
fleet  destroyed  by  a  storm,  386.    Procures  himself  to  be  lefk  in 
'   charge  of  Greece,  on  the  retreat  of  Xerxes,  479.     Enters  into  a 
negociation  with  the  Athenians,  487.    His  address  to  the  Athe- 
nians, ibid.     The  ill  succes  of  his  solicitations,  489.      Kavagea 
'  Attica,  492.    Battle  of  Platsea,  504.    His  death,  506. 
Marriage,  the  obligations  and  ceremonies  of,  during  the  heroic  ages 

of  Greece,  i.  73.   Conjugal  affection,  77. 
MasisHuSy  a  Persian  general,  killeii  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Athenians. 
"  i.  498. 

Ma$ksy  why  worn  b}r  performers  on  the  Grecian  theatre,  iii.  473. 
Mauvillon,  Major,  his  proposed  correction  of  Xenophon's  account 
'  of  the  order  of  the  Grecian  march  from  Asia,  examined,  iii.  214. 

Note.  '       '  ' 

Measurey  its  use  in  regulating  the  rhythm  of  ancient  music,  i.  244. 
'  The  great  varieties  of,  246. 

Mechanical  arts,  state  of,  in  the  heroic  aj^es  of  Greece,  i.  84* 
Medea  carried  into  Greece  by  the  Argonauts,  i.22. 
Megabazusi  the  Persian  genera),  raises  the  siege  of  Memphis,  ii.  77. 
'  Reduces  the  Grecian. army  in  Prosopis  to  ^mitulation,  78. 
MefacreoHy  of  Abdera,  his' remark  on  the  rapacity  df  Xerxes'sPer- 
'  sian  armv,  i.  ^82.  Noie^  .        * 

MegfiloppltSy  tfte^city  of>  founded*  iii.  413. 
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.MegarOy  csLU»e  of  the  quarrel  between  that  state  and  Atheni, 

ii.  201.  Note.    The  territory  of,  invaded  by  Pericles,  222. 
Meiampusy  the  Grecian  bard,  who,  i.  252. 
MelanthuSf  king  of  Messenia,  dispossessed  of  his  dominions  by  the 

Heracleidse^  i.  98.      Becomes  king  of  Attica,  99. 
Melody  of  Uie  Grecian  music,  i.  .241.    Distinctions  under  this 

head,  242.     Connection  between  that  of  language  and  that  of  . 

music,  245. 
Melosy  the  island  of,  described,  ii.  327.     Conference  between  the 

commissioners  from  Athens  and  those  of  Melos,  328.  Reduction 
^  of  Melos,  and  cruel  fate  of  the  inhabitants,  332. 
MelviUey  General,  account  of  his  model  of  the' seats  of  the  rowers 

in  the  ancient  gallies,  i.  209.  Na^. 
Memphis  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  and  relieved  by  Megabazus, 

ii.  77. 
Mendausy  his  marriage  with  the  famous  Helen  of  Sparta,  i.  41. 
Who  is  seduced  from  him  by  Paris,  42.     Animates  the  Grecian 
states  to  revenge  his- cause,  43. 

Messenia  described,  i.  156.  The  people,  ibid.  How  the  capital 
gained  an  ascendancy  over  the  other  cities  in  Messenia,*  157. 
Causes  of  the  war  with  Sparta,  158.  Ampheia  seized  by  the 
Spartans,  162.  And  the  country  plundered,  164.  An  mde- 
cwive  battle  with  the  Spartans,  170.  The  Messenians  forced  to 
retire  to  the  mountains  of  Ithom6,  171.  Ithom^  reduced,  176; 
Severe  terms  imposed  by  the  Spartans,  177.  Revolt  a^nst  the 
Spartans,  181.  Battle  of  Derse,  182.  Successful  exploits  against 
the  Spartans,  183.  Aristomenes  defeated,  190.  Disastrous  end 
of  the  second  Messenian  war,  199. 
The  third  Messenian  war,  ii.  84. 

The  Messenians  driven  from  Greece  by  the  Spartans,  iii.  162. 
Messen^  rebuilt  by  the  Theban  general  Epaminondas,  402. 

Messinoy  the  city  of,  founded,  i.  205. 

Metaph^s  of  Aristotle,  account  of,  iv.  412. 

Methymna  taken  by  CaUicratidas,  iii.  67. 

Midea,  battle  of,  between  the  Spartans  and  the  Arcadians,  iii.  412. 

Miletus,  a  city  of  Ionia,  besieged  by  the  Persians,  i.  373.  Is  taken, 

380.  .  ,     ,      ^  , 

Battle  of,  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Peloponnesians, 

iii.  11.  '     ,        .  ^/.  .     «.     . 

Mi/itery  discipline  of  the  Grecians,  i.  393.    Of  the  Persians,  895. 

MiUiaieSy  king  of  Cardia,  recommends  cutting  off  the  retreat  of 

.  Darius  Hystaspis  from  Scythia,  i.  354.  Retires  to  Athens,  355. 

Considerations  which  influenced  him  to  advise  the  Athenians  to 

risk  a  battle  with  the  Persian  invaders,  393.    His  prudent  eon- 

.  duct  obtains  him  the  sole  ccmunand  of  the  Athenian  forces,  .397. 

Disposition  of  his  army  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  ibid.    Ho- 

'^  nouvB  bestowed  on  him  after. this  victory,  402.    Is  vested  with 
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the  commanii  of  the  fleet,  4M.    His  motive  for  besieging  Pairos^ 
ibid.    Cause  of  his  failure,  405.    His  unhappy  end,  406. 

MiUorty  his  description  of  the  Grecian  mode  of  marching  to  battle, 
ii.  324.  Note. 

Minervat  the  statue  of,  formed  by  Phidias,  ii.  172.  iii.  50.     An- 
niversary of  the  Plynteria,  how  observed,  ibid* 

Minoif  the  elder,  his  history  and  character,  i.  29. 

,  the  second,  his  character,  L  SO.  His  generosity  to  Theaetts» 
31. 

Minoiaurf  the  fabulous  accounts  of,  exploded,  i.  32. 

Money,  iron,    the  use  of,  introducea  in  Sparta  by  Lycurgus, 
i.  133. 

MoralSf  a  deduction  of  Plato*s  doctrine  concerning,  iii.  51 1.  Causes 
of  the  diversity  of  moral  character,  519. 

Mosynctcians,  the  singular  structure  of  their  habitations,  iii.  229. 

Music,  that  of  Greece  described,  i.  233.  Why  introduced  at  the 
public  games,  235.  Its  extent,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it 
was  applied,  ibid.  Causes  of  its  perfection,  238.  Melody  of,  241. 
Connection  between  the  melody  of  language  and  of  munc,  243. 
Counterpoint  not  understood  by  the  Greel^,  247.  Note.  Infiu* 
ence  of  the  musical  contests  at  the  public  games,  287. 
Its  extensive  influence  over  mankind,  iii.  475. 
State  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  405. 

MycalSy  battle  of,  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians,  i.  51  i  • 

JUifyceiuEf  the  town  of,  destroyed  by  the  Argives,  ii.  90. 

AfyronideSf  the  Athenian  general  m  Boeotia,  defeats  the  Thebans 
near  Tanagra,  ii.  93. 

Mytholofry  of  the  Greeks  justified  by  popular  belief,  i.  51.  Com- 
pared with  that  of  the  ancient  Germans,  52.  The  powerful  ef- 
fects  of,  asserted,  in  opposition  to  late  inquiries,  54.  Attempts 
to  derive  the  Greek  mythology  from  more  remote  sources, 
hitherto  unsuccessful,  58.  Philosphical  deduction  of,  59.  Mo- 
ral tendency  of,  63*  The  abuses  of,  unknown  during  the  heroic 
^es,  65.    Its  influence  on  the  political  state  of  Greece,  66. 

Mytiieni,  the  capital  of  Lesbos,  besieged  by  the  Athenians, 
11.  239.  Surrenders,  242.  the  treatment  of  the  captives  debated 
at  Athens,  244.  Narrow  escape  of  the  inhabitants,  250.  The 
city  demolished,  ibid. 

.  .     N 

Nature,  one  universal  system  of,  iv.  435. 
NavigatioH  generally  applied  by  the  early  Greeks  to  piratical 

purposes,  1. 17. 
Naupactus,  a  settlement  granted  there  by  the  Athenians  to  the 
Spartan  Helots  and  Messenians,  ii.  85.     Assists  the  Athenians 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  '270. 285. 

The  Messenians  of  Naupactus  driven  out  of  Greece  by  the 
Spartans,  tii.  162. 
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Nearchuiy  his  famous  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indog  to  that- 
of  the  Euphrates,  iv.  966. 

Nebrosy  of  Cos,  undertakes  the  cure  of  the  pestilence  in  the  Am- 
phictyonic  army  before  Crissa,  i.  220.  Poisons  the  water  that 
supplied  the  city,  222. 

NeoiuUf  a  Parian  damsel  beloved  by  Archilochus,  her  unhappy 
fate,  i.  262. 

Niceratus  and  his  son  put  to  death  by  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens, 
iii.  100. 

Nichamachus  betrays  the  operations  of  the  Athenians  in  Boeotia  to 
the  Spartans,  ii.  291. 

Nicias  of  Athens,  his  character,  ii.  282.  Reduces  the  island 
Cythera,  289.  Accomplishes  a  peace  with  Sparta,  304.  Op- 
poses the  Sicilian  expeaition,  343.  His  stratagem  to  deceive  the 
Syxacusans,  366*  Defeats  them  in  battle,  368.  He  prepares 
for  another  campaign,  371.  His  armament  reinforced,  375. 
Applies  to  Athens  for  farther  assistance,  379.  Arrival  of  De- 
mosthenes with  a  fleet,  385.  Is  defeated  in  a  general  engagement, 
387.  SuperstitiousW  delays  raising  the  siege  till  his  retreat 
becomes  impracticable,  39 1 .  Prepares  for  another  sea-fight,  39i. 
His  address  to  his  desponding  troops,  on  their  retreat  from  Svra- 
cuse,  402.  His  prudent  order  of  retreat,  404.  Is  harassed  by 
the  enemy,  405.  Surrenders  himself  and  his  men  to  GylippuSi 
409.    Is  put  to  death,  411. 

Nicias  the  Athenian  painter,  his  chief  excellence,  and  principal 
works,  iii.  491. 

Nicostratus  commands  the  Athenian  squadron  sent  to  the  relief  of 
Corcyra,  ii.  256.  His  judicious  conduct  in  an  engagement  witJi.' 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Corcyra,  258. 

Niobe,  the  sculptured  group  of,  described,  ii.  177* 

O 

Ode  in  Grecian  poetry,  the  characteristics  of,  i.  275*  Its  merit 
injured  by  the  want  of  the  accompaniments  of  music  and  dancing. 
279.  '^ 

Olymmay  description  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  there,  ii.  86. 

The  city  or,  seized  by  the  Arcadians,  who  celebrate  the  games, 
iii.  445.  The  Olympic  treasure  plundered,  447*  Hie  temple 
restored  to  the  Elians,  449. 

Olympiasy  sister  of  Aribbas  king  of  Epirus,  her  first  introduction  to 
the  notice  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  35.  Is  married  to  him,  36^ 
Birth  of  Alexander  the  Great,  37.  Entertains  resentment  at 
Philip's  infidelity,  235.     Is  reconciled  to  him,  236. 

O/^/Tfc  games,  the  origin  of,  traced,  i.  116.  The  immediate  causes 
of  their  establishment,  118*    Nature  of  this  institution,  and  its 

•  important  consequences,  119»  Inquiry  into  the  physical  effi^^ts 
'  of  the  games,  279. 
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OlymtkuSf  ttrength  and  power  attained  by  that  city,  iii.  221  •    Brave 

retiftance  nu^e  by,  against  the  Spartant,  326.    Is  reduced  by 

Polybiadcs,  329. 

Rerind  of  the  Olynthian  ccmfederacy,  which  excites  the  jea^ 

lousF  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  26.    Is  strengthened  by  the  ac- 
-  cession  of  Amphipolis,  27*     The  intrigues  of  Philip  prevent  an 

alliance  with  Athens,  28.    Philip  invades  the  territory  of  Olyn* 
.  thus,  79.    He  besieges  Olynthus,  88.    The  dty  taken»  98. 
Onomarchus  conducts  the  retreat  of  the  Phocian  army,  after  the 

death  of  Philomelus,  ir.  49.    Is  chosen  general,  and  renews  the 

war,  52.    Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  55. 
OracUs^  Grecian,  the  origin  of,  traced,  i.  109.     Causes  which  gav^ 

celebrity  to  that  at  Delphi,  112.    Doubtful  responses  of,  at  the 

time  of  the  invasion  b^  Xerxes,  429. 
Oratory y  how  corrupted  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iv*  405* 
OrchomentUf  the  city  of,  destroyed  by  the  Thebans,  iii.  444. 
Orpheui  engages  in  the  Argonautic  expedition,  i.  21. 
Ostracitm,  m  the  Athenian  Jaw,  explained,  i.  41 1.  ii.  1 19.  On  what 

occasion  laid  aside,  iii.  25.  Noie* 
Otkryades^  the  Spartan,  story  of,  i.  323. 
Oxyartes  defends  the  Sogdian  fortress  against  Alexander  the  Great, 

iv.  327*    Is  reduced,  329. 

P 
Pacha  reduces  Mytalen^  ii.  242.    His  character,  and  unfortunale 

end,  251. 
P^aoata  is  over-run  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  22. 
Pagondat,  a  Tbeban  general,  defeats  the  Athenians  at  Delium, 

u.  291. 
Paintingf  state  of,  in  Greece*  at  the  close  of  the  social  war  of 

Athens,  iii.  489.  Great  expression  in  the  Grecian  performancea, 

494.    Colouring,  425.     Clair  obscure,  496. 
State  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  406.  Declines 

soon  after  his  death,  408. 
PamphyluSy  the  painter  of  Sicyon,  some  account  of,  iii.  490. 
Pancraiiunty  in  the  ancient  g3nnnastic  exercises,  explmned,  i.  231. 
Parental  affection,  very  ardent  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece, 

i.  77. .  Is  the  most  snnple  and  natiual  expansion  of  self-love,  78« 

Is  equally  unfelt  in  savage  society,  and  among  a  people  sunk  in 

luxury,  MbU  . 
Pariit  son  of  Priam  king  of  Troy,  his  character,  i.  42.    Seducea 

aad  carries  off  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  ibidn 
PanneniOf  and  his  son  Philotas>  r^narks  on  their  deaths,  iv.  388. 

Noie. 
Paropamituif  this  chain  of  oiountaias  passed  by  Alexander  the 
.  Great,  iv.  340.  • 

Paros,  the  excellencies  of  the  marble  of  thatislandi  u  388.   iYa^- 

How  relieved  from  the  arms  of  Miltiades,  405. 
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Parrhasiui,  the  Ephesian  painter^  his  great  povrer  of  eKpressioBf' 

ill.  494. 
PartheniiBf  origin  of  this  class  of  inhabitants  in  Sparta,  i.  179. 

Conspire  widi  the  Helots  to  revenge  their  common  sufferings, ' 

ibid.    Form  a  settlement  at  Tarentum,  180. 
Passionjfy  human,  Plato's  doctrine  of,  iii.  516. 

Are  diseases  of  the  mind,  according  to  the  Stoics,  iv.  442. 

How  analjded  by  Epicurus,  445. 
Patrodesy  his  principal  excellence  as  a  sculptor,  iii.  150. 

,  the  Phliasian,  his  speech  at  Athens  in  favour  of  a  defen- 
sive alliance  with  Sparta,  iii.  399.     Assists  at  a  renewal  of  it,  407. 
Pausanias  commands  the  confederate  Grecian  troops  sent  against 

Mardonius,  J.  494.     Dissentions  in  his  army,  499.    Battle  of 

P]atsea»505. 
Takes   Byzantium,  ii.  56.    His  treacherous  application  to 

Xerxes,  ibia.    la  recalled,  59.     His  death,  62. 
'  '  opposes  the  operations  of  Lysander  against  Thrasybulus, 

in  the  Piraeus,  iii.  121.    The  internal  peace  of  Athens  effected 

by  his  negociations,  122.    His  death,  273. 

usurps  the  crown  of  Macedon,  iv.  8.     Is  displaced  by 


Iphi  crates,  9. 

Peilhias,  ofCorcyra,  assassinated  in  the  senate-house,  ii.  254. 

Pelasgi  and  Hellenes,  distinguished,  i.  5. 

Pella,  the  capital  of  Macedon,  its  situation  described,  iii.  329. 

Pelopidasy  his  birth  and  character,  iii.  333.  Forms  a  conspiracy  to 
restore  the  democratical  government  of  Thebes,  334.  Which  he 
effects,  340.  Honours  conferred  on  him  by  the  Thebans,  353. 
Commands  the  Thcban  band  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  368.  Is 
joined  with  Epaminondas  in  the  command  of  the  Theban  army 
sent  against  the  Spartans,  392.  Is  intimidated  at  the  censure  of 
his  conduct,  405.  Is  sent  with  an  army  to  settle  the  afi&irs  of 
Thessaly,  416.  Establishes  Perdiccas  on  the  throne  of  Macedon, 
417.  Is  treacherously  seized  by  Alexander  king  of  Thessaly,  41 8. 
His  interview  with  Queen  Theb^,  420.  Conversation  between 
him  and  Alexander,  421.  Is  sent  to  negociate  at  the  court  of 
Persia,  423.  His  proposals  accepted,  425.  The  ratification  of 
his  treaty  refused  by  the  Grecian  states,  426.  His  expedition  to 
Thessaly,  441.  Is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cynoscephals,  442. 
Honours  paid  to  his  memory,  443. 

Pdoponnesian  war,  the  oridn  of,  ii.  182.  Authorities  from  which  the 
history  of  this  war  is  derived,  184.  Note.  Rupture  between  Corinth 
and  CoTcyra^ibid.  Defeat  of  the  Corinthian  fleet  by  the  Cor- 
cyreans,  186.  The  Peloponnesians  alarmed  by  the  hostilities  of 
these  republics,  1 88.  Alliance  between  the  Athenians  and  Corcy- 
reans,  1 92.  Revolt  of  Macedonia  from  the  Athenian  government, 
198.  Siege  of  Pottidea,  199.  The  Spartans  join  in  the  confede- 
racy  against  Athens,  205*  A  menacing  embassy  sent  to  Athens, 
207.    Answer  to,  dictated  by  Pericles,  213.    Invasion  of  Attica^ 
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219.  Death  of  Pericles,  SSK  Revolt  of  Lesbos,  234.  Siege  of 
Mytilen^,  239.  Tumults  at  Corcyra,  253.  Naval  fight  between 
Alcidas  and  Nicostratus,  258.     The  Athenian  troops  weakened 

-  by  the  plague,  268.  The  continent  and  islands  harassed  by  earth- 
quakes, 269.  Athenian  expedition  to  ^tolia,  270.  Spartan  ex- 
pedition to  Thrace,  295.  Revolt  at  Acanthus  imd  Amphipolis 
nrom  Uie  Athenians,  298.  Peace  concluded  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  3(H.  Renewal  of  the  war,  317.  Battle  of  Mantinsea, 
323.  Expedition  of  Nicias  to  Sicily,  348.  Siege  of  Syracuse, 
363.    Miserable  retreat  of  the  Athenians,  401. 

General  combination  of  the  Grecian  states  against  Athens,  iii.5. 

.  Circumstances  which  favoured  the  vigorous  exertions  of  the 
Athenians  to  oppose  their  enemies,  7*  Battle  of  Miletus,  1 1 . 
Revolt  in  the  Athenian  camp  at  Saraos,  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
four  hundred,  24.  Mutiny  in  the  Peloponnesian  camp,  31. 
Battle  of  Eretria,  33.  The  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet  captured 
at  Cyzicusby  Alcibiades,37.  Character  of  Lysander,  commander, 
of  the  Peloponnesian  army,  52.  Defeat  and  death  of  Calli- 
cratidas,  70.  Battle  of  iEgos  Potamos,  84.  Athens  taken  by 
Lysander,  and  dismantled,  94. 

Pdoponnetus  first  settled  by  Pelops,  i.  8.  How  peopled  by  Grecian 
colonies,  13.  The  country  described,  25.  Is  seized  by  the  He* 
racleidse,  96.     State  of,  after  the  conquest  of  Messenia,  207. 

Peloptf  his  settlement  in  Greece,  i.  8. 

Pentathlon^  in  the  ancient  gymnastic  exercises,  explained,  i.  231. 

Perdiccoiy  kinj^  of  Macedon,  prepares  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the 
Athenians,  ii.  293.  Refuses  the  equitable  proposal  of  Arribsms, 
kins  of  the  Lyncestae,  296. 

PerideSy  flourishing  state  of  the  polite  arts  in  Athens  during  his 
time,  ii.  45.  Influence  of  his  ambition  and  policy  over  the  Athe- 
nian states,  74.  Extends  the  power  of  Athens,'  and  excites  the 
ill-will  of  the  other  Grecian  states,  93.  His  character,  95.  His 
popularity,  96.  Parallel  between  him  and  Cimon,  97.  Com- 
pletes the  democratic  government  of  Athens,  120.  Encourages 
Aristophanes  and  other  licentious  writers  of  Uie  ancient  comedy, 
149.  His  attachment  to  Aspasia,  157.  Becomes  a  liberal  patron 
of  the  fine  arts,  167.  Summons  deputies  from  all  the  Grecian 
republics  to  Adiens,  180.  Clamours  excited  against  him,  and 
his  friends  persecuted,  208.  His  accusation  and  defence,  210. 
Advises  the  Peloponnesian  war,  213.  He  invades  Megara,  222. 
His  magnanimity  on  occasion  of  the  plague  at  Athens,  226.  His 
unsuccessful  naval  expedition  to  the  Peloponnesus,  227.  His 
reply  .to  the  clamours  raised  against  him,  and  last  advice,  228. 
His  death  and  character,  230. 

Persia,  rise  of  the  power  of  that  kingdom,  i.  308.  Description  of 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  310.  The  causes  of  the  Persian 
grandeur  traced,  312.  Reduces  the  states  of  Lower  Asia,  337. 
Assyria  conquered,  344.     Egypt  conquered,  347.    Religion  of 
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the  Persians,  S49.  Their  manners,  851  •  Vigorous  measured  of 
Darius  Hystaspis  to  reduce  the  lonians,  372.  Three  distinct  pe- 
riods into  which  the  invasion  of  Greece  may  be  divided,  384. 
The  unfortunate  expedition  of  Mardonius,  385.  Invasion  of 
Attica  by  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  386.  Description  of  their  mi- 
Ktary  discipline,  395.  Battle  of  Marathon,  397.  Preparations 
of  Aerxes  for  another  invasion  of  Greece,  417*  Amazing  num- 
ber of  his  forces,  with  the  rude  method  of  mustering  them,  418. 
Battle  of  Thermopylae,  447.  Disasters  attending  the  Persian  fleet 
on  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  451.  First  sea-fight  at  Artemisium,  455. 
The  second,  457.  Battle  of  Salamis,  475.  Decisive  battle  of 
Mycal^,  511.    See  Mardonius. 

Character  of  Darius  Nothus,  and  the  first  acts  of  his  reien, 
lit. 4.  Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus  dispute  the  succession,  177*  Cha- 
racter of  C3nrus  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Persian  nobles,  180. 
Expedition  of  Cyrus  into  Upper  Asia,  185.  Battle  of  Cynaxa, 
196. 

State  of  the  Persian  empire,  at  the  sera  of  Alexander's  eastern 
expedition,  iv.  254.  Deliberations  of  the  Persian  satraps,  255. 
Battle  of  the  Granicus,  258.  Conseouences  of  that  battle,  264. 
Battle  of  Issus,  284.  Battle  of  Arbela,  311.  Death  of  Darius, 
322.    The  government  of  Persia  intrusted  to  Peucestas,  369. 

Perfectioriy  how  it  naturally  tends  to  degeneracy,  tv.  403. 

Perinihus,  obstinate  defence  of  that  city  against  rhilip  of  Macedon, 
iv.  178. 

Peripatetics,  the  appellation  of,  from  whence  derived,  iv.  417. 
Their  tenets,  419. 

PersepoliSf  the  royal  palace  of,  burnt  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
iv.  318. 

Peucestas  made  governor  of  Persia  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.369. 

Pkainnxy  Grecian,  the  military  arrangement  of,  described,  i.  394. 
Not  instituted  by  Philip  lung  of  Macedon,  iv.  21. 

Phalariiy  XjtBXii  of  Agrigentum,  his  history,  ii;  28.  Note.  Doubts 
respecting  his  famous  brazen  bull,  and  other  current  relations  of 
his  cruelty,  ideniy  ibid. 

PhaleucuMf  commander  of  the  Athenian  mercenaries,  disobeys  orders, 
and  siezes  Nictta,  iv.  126.  The  disasters  of  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers, 135. 

Pharaxy  the  vigilant  commander  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  removed  by 
Agesilaus  in  favour  of  Pisander,  iii.  265. 

Phamabaxus  is  recommended  by  Conon  to  command  the  Persian 
fleet,  iii.  283.  Batde  of.  Cnidus,  284.  Obtains  the  daughter 
of  Artaxerxes  in  marria^,  293. 

PkarsaltSt  wise  admmistration  of  Polydamus  there,  iii.  378.  Jason 
declared  captain-general  (^this  city,  and  of  all  Thessaly,  38a 

Phaselis^  the  city  oC  reduced  by  Cimon  the  Grecian  commander, 
ii.  70. 
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^  P^^^^  renews  the  second  war,  after  the  deaths  of  his  brothers 
Philomelas  and  Onomarchus,  ir.  58. 

Phera,  great  authority  of  Jason  there,  iii.  377*  See  Jat&m^  ^sad 
Alexander. 

mdias,  description  of  his  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Oljrmpia,  ii.  87«  Is 
patronised  by  Pericles,  166.  His  most  distinguished  perfbrmaBces, 
170.  His  statue  of  Minerva,  172.  His  accusation  and  baaiah- 
ment,  209* 

His  principal  scholars,  iii.  150. 

Philipt  merwards  king  of  Maeedon,  is  carried  as  a  hostage  to 
Thebes  by  Pelopidas,  ir.  9.  His  education,  and  early  transact 
tions,  12.  His  return  to  Maeedon,  11.  13.  Is  declared  king 
of  Maeedon,  15.  His  kind  treatment  of  his  prisoners,  17. 
His  treaty  with  the  Athenians,  18.  His  military  institutions, 
19.  He  conquers  Pieonia,  22.  His  motives  for  attacking  tbe 
Illyrians,  23-  Defeats  and  kills  Bardyllis,  2^  His  motives  for 
attacking  Ami)hipoli8,  75.  His  intrigues  at  Athens  and  Olyn« 
thus,  28.  Besieges  Amphipolis,  30.  Takes,  and  annexes  this 
city  to  Maeedon,  31.  Pursues  his  conquests  in  Thrace,  32. 
Takes  possession  of  the  gold  mines  at  Crenidss,  i^lerwards  adled 
Phtlippi,  33.  His  advantageous  settlement  of  the  aSkm  of 
Thessaly,  35.  His  marriage  with  Olympias,  36.  Birth  of  his 
son  Alexander,  37.'  His  prosperity,  40.  His  impenetndile 
policy,  41.  His  military  operations  m  Thrace,  where  be  4oBes 
an  eye,  51.  Defeats  Lycophron  and  Onomarchus,  54.  He  is 
opposed  at  the  straits  of  Thermopylae  by  the  Athenians,  61 . 
Dissembles  his  ambition  under  an  attention  to  domestic  concerns, 
69.  His  vices,  70.  His  intrigues  at  Euboea,  75.  Invades  tbe 
Olynthian  territory,  79.  Besieges  Olynthus,  88.  Takes  that 
city,  98.  Celebrates  the  festival  of  the  muses  at  Diura,  101. 
His  naval  depredations  on  Attica,  103.  He  seizes  Eubcea,  104. 
His  address  in  gaining  partisans  among  the  Athenians,  106.  His 
rapid  successes  in  Greece,  1 12.  His  reception  and  treatment  pf 
the  Athenian  ambassadors,  113.  His  embassy  to  Athens,  119. 
Receives  a  third  embassy  from  Athens,  121.  His  reply  to  the 
Theban  ambassadors,  127.  Corrupts  and  deludes  the  Athenian 
ambassadors,  128.  His  flattering  letter  to  the  Athenians,  130. 
Is  vested  with  the  custody  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  by  the  Am- 
phictyonic  council,  137*  His  stem  letter  to  the  Athenians,  140. 
Honours  decreed  to  him  b;^  the  Amphictyonic  council,  143. 
Evacuates  Greece,  146.  His  expediuon  to  Illyria,  148.  And 
to  Thessaly,  150.  Undertakes  to  protect  the  Peloponnesians 
against  the  oppressions  of  Sparta,  152.  Attacks  the  Spartan 
territories,  161.  Settles  the  affiurs  of  Peloponnesus,  >62.  His 
moderation  at  receiving  insults  at  Corinth,  164.  Extends  the 
bounds  of  Epirus,  and  seizes  the  Halonnesus,  tbt(L  His  letter 
to  the  Athenians,  167.  Siege  of  Perinthus,  178.  Defeats  and 
kills  Diopeithes,  181.    Restores  the  convoy  of  provisions  seized 
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bjr  Amjiitas,  183.  Attempts  to  surprise  Byzantium,  185.  It 
invited  to  the  assistance  of  Atheas,  kingof  Scythia,  191.  His  ex- 
pedition to  chastise  the  perfidy  of  Atheas,  193.  His  life  saved  by 
his  son  Alexander,  196.  He  is  appointed  general  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  197*  A  review  of  his  difficulties  at  this  time,  198.  Em- 
ploys Antiphon  to  bum  the  Athenian  docks,  200.  Is  applied  to 
by  the  Amphictyons  to  punish  the  Amphisseans,  209.  Takes  the 
)city  of  Amphissa,  210.  Seizes  Elataea,  212.  Encamps  his  army 
on  the  plain  of  Cheronflea,218.  Defeats  the  confederated  Greeks, 
219.  His  levity  on  viewing  the  field  of  battle,  222..  His  mode- 
rate use  of  victory,  22S.  Causes  of  his  different  treatment  of 
Athens  and  Thebes,  224.  Nature  and  extent  of  his  authority  in 
Greece,  232.  Is  appointed  general  of  the  Grecian  confederacy 
against  Persia,  233.  Quarrels  with  his  queen  and  his  son  Alex- 
ander,  235.    Is  assassinated.  237.    His  character,  I'i. 

Philip,  the  Acarnanian,  physician  to  Alexander  the  Great,  Alex- 
ander's confidence  in  him,  though  accused  of  treachery,  iv.  280. 

Philippopolis  founded  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  147. 

PhilocleSy  associate  of  Conon  in  the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet, 
his  character,  iii.79.  Instance  of  his  presumption  and  cruelty,  84. 
Is  taken  prisoner  by  Lysander,  86.     And  put  to  death,  87* 

Philamdus,  the  Phocian,  instigates  his  countrymen  to  withstand  the 
decree  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  iv.  44.  Seizes  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  46.  Employs  the  sacred  treasure  in  raising  mercenaries, 
47.    His  defeat,  and  desperate  end,  49. 

Philosophy y  rise  and  decline  of,  at  Athens,  ii.  127. 

State  of,  at  the  close  of  the  social  war  of  Athens,  iii.  486. 
State  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.412.    Tenets 
of  the  Peripatetics,  419.  Estimate'of  Aristotle's  philosophy,  430, 
Tenets  of  the  Stoics,  433.    Philosophy  of  Epicurus.  445.    That 
of  Pyrrho,  449. 

PUiuSf  the  small  republic  of,  takes  arms  at  the  renewal  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnedan  war,  iL  318. 

Is  subjected  by  the  Spartans,  iii.  319.     Extraordinary  fidelity 
of  that  republic  to  Sparta,  436. 

PhociBf  a  city  of  Ionia,  besieged  by  Harpagus  the  Persian  general, 
i.  338.  Is  deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  339.  Who  remove  to 
Corsica,  340. 

Phoeians  incur  the  censure  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  iv.  42. 
They  resolve  to  withstand  the  decree,  44.  They  seize  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  46.  Are  defeated  by  the  Thebans  and  their  allies,  48. 
The  war  renewed  by  Onomarchus,  52.  Who  is  defeated  and 
killed,  54.  The  Phoeians  intimidated,  condemn  the  plunderers 
of  the  treasure  of  Delphi,  125.  Are  again  defeated  by  the  The- 
bansi  126.  Are  deluded  into  security  by  Philip,  133.  Cruel  de- 
cree of  the  Amphictyonic  council  aj^nstthem,  136.  Which  is 
executed  by  Philip,  137.  The  fugitives  received  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 140.  Philippopolis. and  Cabyla  settled  with  Phocian  cap* 
tlves  by  Philip,  147.  . 
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Pkocion^  the  motiTes  of  hit  conduct  In  reference  io  HiiKp  of  Ms- 
cedon,  iv.  62.  Defeats  the  Macedonians  and  Euboeansy  78.  Ex- 
pels the  Macedonians  from  Euboea,  177*  Arrives  at  Bysantiuni 
with  a  fieet,  and  taves  the  Thradan  cities,  186.  Is  vestedwith 
the  supreme  command,  after  the  defeat  at  Cheronsea,  227. 
Pkabidai^  the  Spartan  general,  seizes  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  iii. 

SSI .    Is  protected  by  Agesihius,  SS2.    His  death,  S4d. 
Pkcenkiam,  a  colony  of,  under  Cadmus,  settled  at  Thebes,  i.  8. 

Instructed  the  Greeks  in  navigation  and  commerce,  16. 
Phrygian  invasion  of,  by  Agesilaus,  iii.  258.  Character  rfthe  Phry- 
gians, 261. 
Pnrynicus  preserves  the  Athenian  fleet  from  the  superior  fleet  of 
the  Peloponnesians,  iii.  12.    Counteracts  the  intrigues  of  Alci- 
biades,  20.    He  assists  in  overturning  the  democracy,  2i.    His 
death,  SK 
PhrynoHt  the  Athenian,  hisembassy  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  107. 

Is  sent  again,  110. 
PhyUidaif  the  Theban,  his  character,  iii.  SS4.  Engages  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Pelopidas,  UntU 
Pindar f  the  great  L3rric  poet,  memoirs  of,  and  his  character,  i. 
272.    His  works,  275.    His  characteristic  excellence,  277. 

His  house  and  family  q>ared  by  Alexander  at  the  demolition 
of  Thebes,  iv.  250. 
PirmUf  the  harbour  of  Athens,  built  and  fortified  by  Themia- 

tocles,  ii.  5S. 
Pua,  cause  of  the  war  between  that  city  and  Elis,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  former,  ii.  86« 
Pisander,  his  conspiracy  against  the  democratical  government  of 
Athens,  iii.  21.    Proposes  the  government  of  the  four  hundred, 
25.    Is  defeated  at  sea,  and  killed  by  Conon,  284. 
Pisiitratusy  how  he  acquired  the  supreme  authority  of  Athena,  and 

his  character,  i.  S62.  ii.  116. 
PisOf  one  of  the  thirty  tjrrants  of  Athens,  his  rapacious  treatasent 

of  Lysias,iii.  lOS. 
PiHacuSy  the  lawgiver  of  Mitilen^  ii.  2S5. 
Plague  at  Athens,  account  i3^f  ii.  22S. 
Pb/^M,  battle  of  between  Pausanias  and  Mardonius,  i.504. 

The  city  of,  surprised  by  the  Thebans,  ii.  214.  The  city  re- 
covered by  a  ready  expedient  of  the  inhabitants!  215.  Is  reduced 
by  the  Spartans,  2SS. 

Is  destroyed  by  the  Spartans,  and  the  inhabitants  driven  into 
exile,  iii.  S51* 
PUOo^  his  birth  and  eduoatioo,  iii.  502.  Character  of  his  works, 
Urid.  Note.  His  travels,  and  settlement  in  the  Academy,  504. 
General  character  of  his  philosophy,  505.  Difficulty  of  explain- 
inj^  and  dyrid^ng  his  dootrinM,  506.  His  great  views,  507* 
Htt  tiieology,  ib^  His  doctrine  oi  ideas,  509.  His  morals, 
511.  Ifis  account  of  the  origin  of  human  knowledge,  51S. 
'Of  the  powers  of  perception  aim  intellect,  515.  Of  the  passions. 
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516.  Of  virtue,  517.  Was  the  first  philosopher  who  established, 

on  conclusive  arguments,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  520. 

His  republic,  521.    His  genius  and  character,  ibid.    Compared 

with  Socrates,  522. 
Pleasure  and  pain,  how  analysed  by  Epicurus,  iv.  4*45. 
Plin^t  his  advice  to  Maximus,  when  appointed  the  Roman  governor 

o^  Greece,  ii.  103.     Note. 

Remarks  on  his  accounts  of  the  Grecian  artists,  iii.  489.  Note. 

49L  Note.    494.  Note.     497.  Note. 
Plutarchy  his  account  of  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  at 

Sparta,  i.  13S. 
His  character  of  A ntiphon,  iii.  19.  Note. 
Pli/nteria,  the  anniversary  of,  how  observed  at  Athens,  iii.  50. 
Poetry,  and  music,  early  connected,  i.  236.    Wonderful  power  of 

the  Grecian  music,  248.    Circumstances  that  improved  the 

Grecian  poetrv,  253.    Satire,  how  introduced,   257.    Elegj, 

258.    The  Ode,  275.    Influence  of  the  poetical  contests  at  the 

public  games,  285. 
State  of,  in  the  ase  of  Alexander  the  Grreat,  iv.  403. 
P^iemarchusy  the  brother  of  Lysias,  poisoned  by  the  Thirty  Ty- 

rants  of  Athens,  iii.  104. 
PoUiSf  the  Spartan  admiral,  defeated  by  the  Athenians  near  Naxos, 

iii.  349. 
Polybiadesy  the  Spartan  general,  reduces  the  City  of  Olynthus,  iii. 

329. 
PolybitiSy  his  erroneous  representation  o^  the  Athenian  history,  ik 

108.  Note. 
Poly  chares  y  the  Messenian,  how  defrauded  by  Euephnus  the 

Lacedaemonian,  i.  159.    Fatal  consequences  of  this  transaction, 

161. 
Polvditusy  his  great  skill  in  statuary,  iii.  488. 
Potydamasy  his  wise  administration  in  Pharsalus,  iii.  378.    Confer- 

ence  between  him  and  Jason  of  Phers,  ibid.  Procures  for  Jason 

the  supreme  command  of  Thessaly,  380. 
Population^  vanity  perhaps  the  greatest  enemy  to,  li.  13.    . 
PoruSy  king,  disputes  the  passage  of  Alexander  the  Great  over 

the  HycUispes,  iv.  347.    His  son  defeated  and  killed,  351.    He 

is  defeated,  353.    Is  re-instated  by  Alexander,  355.    Obtains 

all  Alexander's  Indian  acouisitions,  362. 
Potidrea,  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  and  assisted  by  the  Corin- 
thians, ii.  IS^.    Is  reduced,  233. 
PoweTy  always  dangerous  to  liberty,  unless  counteracted  by  wise 

checks,  iii.  469.    Judiciary,  in  the  Grecian  republics,  how 

abused,  470. 
Praxiteksy  his  great  skill  in  statuary,  iii.  488.    His  two  statues  of 

Venus,  ibid. 
Prianty  king  of  Troy,  his  unfortunate  history,  i.  40. 
Propertyy  judicial  decisions  of,  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece, 

i.  70. 
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ProsopiSi  the  Grecian  army  besieged  there  by  Mt^nzuB,  the 
Pertiao  general,  ii.  78.     The  Grecians  capitulate,  tbid. 

Protogenest  the  painter,  patronised  b^  Apelles,  iv.  408. 

Proverbs,  current  precepts  of  moral  instruction,  before  nioraJitj 
was  reduced  to  a  system,  ii.  129» 

PsarnmenituSf  king  of  Egypt,  reduced  by  Carabyses,  king  of  Persia, 
i.  546. 

Psyttaleay  the  island  of*,  occupied  by  the  flower  of  the  Persian  in* 
fantry,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Salamis,  i.  47S.  Where  they 
are  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Greeks,  478. 

PyluSf  fortified  by  Demosthenes,  ii.  275.  Attack  of,  by  the  Spar- 
tans, 276. 

Pyrgoteles,  his  eminence  as  an  engraver  on  gems,  iv.  406. 

PyrrhOf  account  of  his  philosophy,  iv.  449* 

Pyth^igoraSf  his  history,  ii.  19*  Cause  of  the  fabulous  relations  of 
his  travels,  20.  His  acauisitions  in  £g3rpt,  22.  His  definition  of 
a  philosopher,  23.  Is  highly  honoured  in  Italy  for  his  talents 
and  learning,  25.  His  manner  of  life,  ibid.  Effects  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  manners  of  the  citizens  of  Crotona,  26.    Forms  his 

.  disciples  into  an  exclusive  society  secured  b^  symbolical  tests, 
27*  His  politics,  28.  His  morality,  80.  His  system  of  educa- 
tion, SI.  His  rules  for  the  conduct  of  his  disciples,  32.  Con- 
formity of  these  with  the  institutions  of  Lycur^us,  33.  Oriein 
o£  the  fictions  concerning  him,  34.  His  d^saUi.  36.  His  gUs- 
ciples  in  Magna  Gnecia  destroyed,  41. 

Pyihidt  the  Priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  her  mode  ofdelivering 
tlie  oracles  there,  i.  1 14. 

Pjfthian  games,  occasion  of  their  institution,  and  description  of, 
i.226. 

Python  of  Byzantium,  his  character  and  embassy  from  Philip  of 
Macedon  to  Athens,  iv.  166. 

R 

RetineU,  Major,  ascertains  the  place  where  Alexander  the  Great 
crossed  the  Indus,  iv.  346.  Note*  His  account  of  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Alexander's  conquests,  360.  Note. 

Rengnationf  the  Stoical  doctrine  of,  iv.  440. 

Rhapsodists  of  the  Greeks,  their  high  authority  and  influence  oo 
society,  i.  253. 

Rhegium  settled  by  Greeks,  i.  178.204. 

Rhythm  of  ancient  music,  how  regulated,  i.  244. 

Romanst  their  religion  mere  plagiarism  fVom  that  of  the  Greeks,  i. 
63.  Note. 

Send  deputies  to  Athens,  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Solon's  laws,  ii. 
103.     Note.    Difference  between  the  Roman  and  Athenian  go- 
vernments, 1 1 3.     Note. 
Conquer  the  western  division  of  Alexander's  empire,  iv^  399. 
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Rouittau^  Jeao  Jaqiies,  from  whence  he  derived  the  rational  and 
practical  parts  or  hi«  system  of  education,  ii.  82.  Note. 

Rosmndy  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  token  prisoner  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  married  by  him,  iv.  330. 


Sacred  band  of  Theban^  account  of,  iii*  363.    Battle  of  Leuctra, 
368. 

. war,  the  origin  and  principal  events  of,  i.  218.     Sacred 

war  aKainst  the  Pbodans,  a  history  of,  iy.  44. 
Sagesy  tne  Seyen  peculiarly  distinguished  among  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers, ii.  127. 
SaUethuty  a  Snartan  General,  goes  to  the  relief  of  Mitilen^,  be- 
sieged by  the  Athenians,  ii.  240.    Is  put  to  death  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 250. 
SMiamisy  9ek  engagement  off  that  island  between  the  Grecians  and 

Persians,  i.  475. 
Samosy  why  favoured  by  the  Persians  afler  the  reduction  of  Miletus, 
and  desolation  of  Ionia,  i.  381. 

Revolt  of  the  Athenian  troops  there,  a^inst  the  tyranny  of 
thcfour  hundred,  iii.  27.    Is  reduced  by  Lysander,  96. 
Sanat  a  canal  cut  through  the  isthmus,  of  by  Xerxes,  i.  421. 
Sandanisy  his  prudent  advice  to  Croesus  king  of  Lydia,  i.  318. 
Sangala  besieged  and  token  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  358^. 
Sairlanapalus,  king  of  Assyria,  his  tomb  described,  iv.  280. 
Sardesy  oattle  of,  between  Cyrus  and  Croesus,  i.  321.     The  city 
token  by  Cyrus,  326.     Is  retaken  and  destroyed  by  the  AUie- 
niaos,  370.     But  instantly  recovered,  ibid. 
Satire  in  poetry,  the  origin  of,  accounted  for,  i.  257* 
Satvrus  the  player,  signal  instance  of  his  friendship  for  ApoUo- 

pnanes,  iv.  102.  Note. 
Sciences,  state  of,  i.  86.  li.  292.  iii.  605.  iv.  409. 
Scioniy  the  city  of,  reduced  by  the  Athenians,  and  the  inhabitants 

massacred,  li.  326. 
Sculpture^  of  the  Grecian  artists,  the  most  celebrated  monuments 
oty  pointed  out,  ii.  170.     Characteristic  excellence  of,  173. 
The  expression  of  compared  with  the  literary  compositions  of  their 

poets  and  orators,  174. 
Sci/taliy  in  the  Spartan  laws  explained,  ii.  60. 
SetdheSf  a  Thracian  adventurer,  tokes  the  troops  under  Xenophon 
into  his  service,  iii.  235.,    Conducts  them  after  a  feast  to  instant 
action,  237.     Recovers  his  hereditary  dominions  by  their  assist- 
ance, 238.     His  ingratitude,  239. 
Sicily y  colonization  of,  by  Grecians,  ii.  10.     Revolutions  in  that 
island,  334.     A  general  congress  of  the  states  of,  338.    De- 
struction of  Leontium,  ibid.    Siege  of  Syracuse,  363.  Miserable 
retreat  of  the  Athenians,  401. 
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How  widMbrown  firmn  the  sphere  of  Grecian  politics^  iii.  162. 
Is  invaded  by  the  Carthaginians,  16S.  Their  excessive  cruehiet 
towards  the  inhabitants,  165.  Characters  of  the  two  Diony- 
siuses,  171*  The  island  reduced  to  the  condition  (ji  a  Roman 
province,  176. 
SidnuSf  his  character,  and  the  important  enterprise  he  was  intrusted 
with  by  Themistocles,  i.  473.  His  second  commission  to  Xerxes, 
482. 
Sicyon^  the  government  of,  usurped  by  Euphron,  liL  431.    A 

sdiool  of  painting  formed  there  by  Eupompiis,  490. 
Sinop^t  its  situation,  and  by  whom  built,  lii,  224. 
Sixty f  account  of  the  profligate  club  of,  at  Athens,  iv.  227* 
Social  war  of  Athens,  history  of,  iii.  480. 

Society f  the  narrow  sphere  of  human  ftculties  and  pursuits,  in  the 
infimcy  of,  i.  1.  An  idea  of  property  in  land,  one  of  the 
roost  important  steps  in  the  progress  of,  12.  Political,  during 
the  heroic  aces  of  Greece,  a  review  of,  66.  The  reciprocd 
obh'gations  o^  unfolded  bv  utilitv,  71. 
Socrates  detects  the  arts  of  the  Sophists,  ii.  135.  His  education  and 
character,  136.  His  philosophy,  138.  Is  assisted  by  the  tragic 
poets,  139.  His  views  counteracted  by  the  writers  of  the  old 
comedy,  143.  Is  seduced  by  the  arts  of  Abasia,  157*  At- 
tachment between  him  and  Alcibiades,  310.  Condemns  the 
expedition  to  Sicily,  349. 

Opposes  the  irregular  condemnation  of  the  admirals  accused 
for  misconduct  at  Arginussse,  iii.  78.  The  principal  causes  of 
his  prosecution,  128.  The  artifices  of  his  accusers,  129.  His 
defence,  131.  Is  condemned,  133.  He  refuses  to  escape  frmn 
prison,  137.  His  conversation  with  his  friends  on  the  last  day 
of  his  life,  139.  His  declared  motive  for  writing  a  hymn  to 
Apollo,  141.  His  opinion  of  suicide,  and  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  ibid.  Is  warned  to  die,  144.  His  death,  145. 
The  Athenians  repent  and  honour  his  memory,  146.  His  prin- 
cipal disciples  and  followers,  147.  Philosophers  who  misrq>re- 
sented  his  tenets,  148. 
Solon  of  Athe^  restores  and  improves  the  institutions  of  Theseus, 
i.  213.  Am'mates  the  Amphictyonic  council  to  revenge,  the 
violation  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  218.  Advises  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  Cirrhean  plain  to  fulfil  the  oracle,  224.  His  con- 
versation with  Crcesus  king  of  Lydia,  305.  His  nummary  of 
human  lifie,  306. 

Relieves  the  Athenians  from  the  misery  and  coniusion  occa- 
sioned by  the  laws  of  Draco,  ii.  106.  His  exalted  character,  ibid. 
His  regulations  concerning  property,  108.  New-modeb  the 
government,  ibid.  His  institutions  suited  to  the  tinres,  109. 
His  division  of  the  citizens,  110.  The  senate.  111.  The  nine 
archons,  112.  The  areopagus,  113.  Happy  tendency  and 
extensive  scope  of  his  laws,  ibid.  His  ^stem  of  education, 
115.    -* 
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Sophists  of  Greece,  a  history  of,  ii.  130* 

SosicleSf  the  Corinthian  deputy  at  Sparta,  bis  speecb  against  the 
proposal  for  restoring  Hippias  to  the  government  of  Athens, 
1.  367. 

Spariay  occasion  of  Lycuraus  beins  driven  from  thence,  i.  123* 
The  principal  object  of  Lycurgu9  »  legislation,  127.  His  distri- 
bution of  political  power,  124.  Institution  of  the  ephori,  afid 
nature  of  their  office,  130^  Laws  concerning  properly,  131. 
The  use  pf  iron  money  introduced,  133. ,  Effects  of  these  insti- 
tutions, ihid'  Review  of  Spartan  manners,  135.  Their  mili- 
tary character  and  institutions,  137.  The  women,  141.  Edu- 
cation of  children,  143.  Peculiar  discipline  of  the  youth,  144. 
Paternal  authority,  147.  Coincidence  of  the  institutions  of 
Lycurgus  with  those  of  the  heroic  ages,  148.  Causes  which  un- 
dermined the  felicity  of  Sparta,  150.  Expedient  of  Lycurgus 
to  secure  the  observance  of  bis  laws,  152.  Description  of  La- 
conia,  155.  The  people,  156.  How  Sparta,  the  capital,  gaioed 
the  ascMMlancy  over  the  other  cities  in  Laconia,  157.  Causes  of 
the  war  with  Messenia,  158.  The  Spartans  seize  Aropheia,  162. 
And  ravage  the  countrv,  164.-  Indecisive  battle  with  the  Messe- 
nians,  170.  End  of  the  first  Messenian  war,  176.  Qrigiu  of 
the  class  of  inhabitants  termed  Partheniae,  179.  Conspiracy  of 
the  ParUieniae  with  the  Helots,  ibid.  Revolt  of  the  Messenians, 
181.  Battle  of  Ders,  182.  The  Spartans  commanded  by  the 
oracle  to  ask  a  general  from  Athens,  and  receive  the  poet  Tyr- 
taeus,  184.  Tyrtseus  animates  them  to  pursue  the  war,  188.  End 
of  the  second  Messenian  war,  by  the  reduction  of  Eira,  200. 
Insolent  oppression  of  the  Messenians,  212.  Alliance  with  Crce- 
sus,  king  of  Lydia,  315,  State  of,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Sardes,322.  Defeat  of  the  Argtves,  323.  Deputies  sent  to 
observe  the  motions  of  Cyrus,  336.  The  overtures  of  Arista- 
goras  to  involve  the  Spartans  in  a  war  with  the  Persians,  re- 
jected, 358.  The  Spartans  endeavour  to  form  a  confederacy  io 
check  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  365.  Domestic  dissensions 
between  Cleomenes  and  Demaratus,  415.     The  straits  of  Ther- 

•  mopylse  defended  by  King  Leonidas,  433.  Sperthies  and  Bulis 
devote  themselves  for  their  country,  435.  The  atonement  refused 
by  Xerxes,  who  sends  deputies  to  treat  with  the  Spartans,  436. 
Memorable  battle  of  Thermopylae,  447.  Address  of  the  Spartan 
ambassadors  to  the  Athenians  in  the  presence  of  Mardonius,  488. 
They  desert  the  Athenians,  and  attend  solely  to  their  own  secu- 
rity, 491. 

Remonstrate  with  the  Athenians  on  the  fortifying  of  their  city, 
ii.  49.  Artful  embassy  of  Themistocles  to  Sparta,  50.  Treachery 
of  Pausanias,  .56.     The  city  of  Sparta  destroyed  by  an  earth- 

-  quake,  84.  Revolts  of  th^  Helots  and  Messenians,  ibid.  The 
Feloponnesians  endeavour  to  engajge  the  Spartans  to  assist  thefn 
against  the  Athefuans,  200.    Pacmc  counsel  of  king  Ar^da- 
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inu8»  2(H.  The  Spartans  engage  in  the  Peloponncttan  war,  205. 
Operations  of  the  Spartan  fleet,  251.  The  blocking  up  of  their 
troops  in  Spacteria  reduces  the  Spartans  to  solicit  peace  at  Atheos, 
278.  Their  overtures  rejected,  280.  Thcv  apply  again,  285. 
They  assist  the  revolt  of  Macedonia,  293.  base  treatment  of  the 
Helots,  294.  Truce  concluded  with  Athens,  300.  Peace  con- 
cluded with  Athens,  304>.  Mutual  discontents  generated  between 
Sparta  and  Athens,  315.  Renewal  of  the  war,  317.  Battle  of 
Mantinaea,  323. 

Preparations  for  taking  advantage  of  the  Athenian  misfortunes, 
iii.  6.  Intrigue  of  Alcibiades  with-Timea,  13.  Character  of 
Lysander,  now  made  commander  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces, 
52.  Battle  of  iEgos-Potamos,  84.  The  coasU  and  islaads 
of  Asia  and  Europe  reduced  by  Lysander,  88.  The  city  of 
Athens  taken  by  Lysander,  94.  Rapacity  and  cruelty  of 
the  Spartan  government,  96.  The  Spartans  invade  Elis, .  160. 
Subdue  the  Elians,  161.  Assist  Cyrus  in  asserting  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  throne  of  Persia,  183.  Incur  the  resentment 
of  Artaxerxes  by  this  measure,  241.  Thimbron  sent  to  defend 
the  iEolian  cities,  243.  Dercyllidas  sent  to  supersede  him, 
244.  Death  of  Agis  and  disputed  succession  to  the  crown,  249. 
Agesilaus  declared  successor,  250.  Cinadon's  conspiracy,  ibid, 
A  jealousy  of  the  Spartan  power  excited  in  the  several  Grecian 
states,  by  the  policy  of  Tithraostes,  267.  The  Spartans  take  arms 
against  the  Tbebans;  270.  A  league  formea  against  Sparta, 
which  occasions  Agesilaus  to  be  recalled  from  the  east,  275. 
Pisander  defeated  by  sea,  at  Cnidus,  284.  Solicit  peace  with 
Persia  on  the  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Athens,  295.  The  Spartans 
accept  the  terms  dictated  by  Artaxerxes,  305.  By  what  motives 
they  were  influenced  in  this  transaction,  310.  Benefits  derived 
from  this  peace,  311.  Their  ambitious  views  on  this  occasion, 
313.  Their  haughty  message  to  the  Mantinaeans,  316.  Hard 
conditions  imposed  on  the  inhabitants  when  the  town  was  reduced 
by  Agesipolis,  318.  The  Spartans  assume  a  r^ulating  power 
over  the  republic  of  Phlius,  S19.  Application  of  tl^  towns 
Acanthus  and  ApoUonia  against  the  Olynthian  confederacTi  321  • 
War  commenced  in  Macedon,  325.  Death  of  Agesipolis,  327. 
Accession  of  Cleombrotus,  328.  The  citadel  of  Thebes  seized 
by  Phoebidas,  331.  War  in  Boeoda,  343.  Losses  by  sea,  349. 
A  congress  of  the  Grecian  states  held  at  Sparta,  352.  Debate 
between  Agesilaus  and  Epaminondas,  356.  Reflections  on  this 
altercation,  358.  Cleombrotus  assembles  the  Spartan  forces  on 
the  plain  of  Leuotra,  364.  Their  troops  defeated  there  by  Epa- 
minondas, 368.  Singular  behaviour  of  the  Spartans  on  this  event, 
372.  They  in  vain  attempt  to  recover  their  authority  in  Arcadia, 
391.  Laconia  invaded  by  tlie  Thebans,  393.  General  conster- 
nation at  the  devastation  of  the  country,  394.  A  defensive  al- 
liance negociated  at  Athens,  398.     This  alliance  extended  and 
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coDfinned,  406.  Treaties  concluded  with  Dionysiut,  tjrrant  of 
Sicily ;  and  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Pergia,  407.  They  take  the  field 
against  the  Arcadianis,  411.  Battle  of  Mideia,  412.  The  Spar- 
tan allies  solicit  permission  to  negociate  peace  with  Thebes  for 
themselves^  435.  Attempt  of  Epaminondas  to  surprise  the  dty 
of  Sparta,  454* 

The  Spartans  incur  the  resentment  of  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil, iv.  43.  They  claim  the  superintendance  of  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  126.  Philij^  of  Macedon  required  to  check  their  inso- 
lence by  the  Amphictyonic  council,  152.  They  solicit  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Athenians,  153.  The  Spartan  territories  ravaeed 
by  Philip,  16 1 .  The  Spartans  take  arms  against  Macedon  during 
the  absence  of  Alexander,  but  are  reduced  by  Antipater, 
333. 
SpdnuMf  Mr.  a  mistake  of,  in  translating  Xenophon,  corrected,  iii. 

190.     NoU. 
Sphacterioy  a  body  of  Spartan  forces  blocked  up  there  by  the 
Athenians,  ii.  277*  Is  obstinately  defended,  280.  How  reduced, 
284. 
Sphodrias,  the  Spartan  general,  how  induced  to  attempt  the  Pirseus 

of  Athens,  iii.  345.    Fails  and  is  disgraced,  346. 
Spitamenes  betrays  Bessus  the  murderer  of  Darius,  iv.  324.  Opposes 

Alexander,  325.     His  death.  327* 
Sporadesy  derivation  of  the  name  of  those  islands,  iii.  284. 
Stadium  \n  the  Grecian  public  games,  explained,  i.  228. 
Statuary f  state  of,  at  the  close  of  the  social  war  of  Athens,  iii.  487. 
SthenelaideSf  one  of  the  Spartan  ephori,  stirs  up  the  Spartans  to  join 

in  the  Peloponnesian  war  against  Athens,  ii.  205. 
StoicUmi  the  name  of,  whence  derived,  iii.  149.     Note.    iv.  417. 

Tenets  of,  433. 
StrabOf  his  observation  on  the  first  historians  of  Attica,  i.  4.  Nate. 
,  justifies  the  report  of  Bacchus's  expedition  to  India,  iv. 
Si4.Note. 
Superstition^  its  causes  and  operation  in  Greece,  i.  60. 
^hybarisy  the  city  of,  by  whom  founded,  and  iu  situation,  ii.  11. 

Conquered  by  Milo  of  Crotona,  35. 
Syennediy  governor  of  Cilida,  secures  himself  from  the  arms  of 

Cyrus  by  the  means  of  his  wife  Epyaxa,  iii.  187* 
Scyuias  of  Scion^  discovers  the  Persian  stratagems  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  Grecian  fleet  at  Artemisium,  i.  455. 
Syracuse  founded  by  the  Corinthians,  ii.  10.  Reign  of  Gelon,  36. 
Reign  of  Hieron,  335.  Expulsion  of  Thrasybulus,  and  esta- 
blishment of  a  democracy,  336.  The  tyranny  of  this  city  dis- 
tracts the  whole  island,  338.  The  city  described,  363.  Appre- 
hensions of  the  citizens  on  the  approach  of  the  Athenian  fleet, 
364.  The  stratagem  of  Nicias  to  seize  the  city,  365*  The 
scheme  defeated,  ^7.  Nicias  gams  a  victory  over  them,  369. 
Distress  and  relief  the  city,  376.    The  besiegers  defeated  in  a 
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geaeral  engagement,  387.    They  are  defeated  agaiiii  397.    Mi- 
serable retreat  of  the  Atbenianty  401 . 

Banishment  of  Hermocratety  iii»  89.   Revolutions  of  Syracuse, 
171.    Is  ti^en  by  Marcdlus  the  Roman  general,  176* 

T 

TarmUum  settled  by  Greeks,  i.  178, 18a 

Taochiantf  their  desperate  opposition  to  the  Ghreeks  under  Xeno- 

.    phon  and  Cheirisophus,  iii.  ^18. 

Tarsui,  on  what  occasion  plundered  by  the  Grecian  troops  of 

Cyrus,  iii.  188. 
Taurus f  mount,  a  description  of,  iv.  340. 
XaxileSf  an  Indian  prince,  nnitual  generosity  between  him  and 

Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  346. 
Tegeat  seisure  of  the  EUian  deputies  there  by  the  Arcadians,  who 

partook  of  the  plunder  of  Oljrmpia,  iii.  450.    Is  chosen  by  £pa- 

minondas  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  his  troqw,  453. 
Ta^tu^  their  contest  with  the  Athenians  in  the  confederate  army, 

1.500. 
Teians  desert  their  country,  when  attacked  by  the  Persians,  i. 

341. 
Telaaias^  brother  of  Agesilaus,  invests  the  city  of  Olyntbus,  iii. 

325.    Is  killed,  327* 
TMitf  the  Athenian,  why  pronounced  a  happy  man  by  Solon,  i. 

305. 
TempSf  the  valley  of,  described,  i.  427.  Is  occupied  by  Themistocles 

to  stiem  the  progress  of  Xerxes,  4628.  For  what  reason  abandoned, 

429. 
Teribaxust  his  treacherous  behaviour  to  the  Greeks  in  their  re- 
treat through  Armenia,  iii.  21 7.    His  negociations  with  Antal- 

cidas,298. 
Tirpander  of  Lesbos,  his  history,  i.  268. 
Thaleif  the  poet,  disposes  the  Spartans  to  receive  the  laws  of  Ly- 

curgus,  L  128. 
.— ,  the  Milesian,  his  scientifical  discoveries,  ii.  129.    His  school 

and  successors,  130. 
ThasoSf  some  account  of  the  colony  settled  there,  i.  260. 
Theatre^  Grecian,    circumstances  which  rendered  it  ex^emely 
■    liable  to  abuse,  iii.  473. 

Theb^y  queen  of  Thessaly,  her  interview  with  Pelopidas  during  his 
.    coi^nement,  iii.  420. 
Th^est  founded  by  Cadmus,  i.  8.     Origin  of  the  war  of,  85. 

Revolt  of  the  inferior  citier  of  Bceotia  from,  ii.  91.    Thebans 

'   surprise  the  dty  of  Plataea,  214.    The  invaders  destroyed,  916. 

How  engaged  in  a  war  with  Sparta,  iii.  270.    Battle  of  Coro- 

naea,  285.    The  Thebans  compelled  to  agree  to  the  terms  of 

peace  dictated  by  Artaxerxes,  307.    The  citadel  of,  betrayed  to 

Phcebidas  the  Spartan,  329*    Conspvaoy  of  the  Th^wn  exilen 
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338*  Circiunstances  attending  its  executioD,  335.  The  heads  of 
the  aristocratic  party  killed,  S37.  The  democratic  government 
restored,  340.  The  citadd  recovered  from  the  Spartans,  341* 
Scheme  of  the  Thebans  to  produce  a  rupture  between  Athois  and 
Sparta,  344.  Their  cruel  treatment  or  the  Boeotian  cities,  351. 
Epaminondas  sent  as  deputy  to  the  Ghrecian  congress  atSparta,353« 
Reflections  on  his  conduct  there,  358.  Account  of  toe  sacred 
bend,  363.  Battle  of  Leuctra,  367.  Invasion  of  Laconia,  393. 
A  neutrality  granted  to  the  Spartan  allies  at  their  solicitation, 
440.  Battle  of  Cynoscephals,  442.  The  Thebans  destroy  the 
city  Orchomenus,  444.    Battle  of  MantoMea,  459. 

Encage  in  the  sacred  war  against  Phocis,iv.48.  Their  embassy 
to  Fhilip  of  Macedon,  127*  Their  tyranny  over  the  Boeotians, 
-  1 42.  The  Thebans  persuaded  by  Demosthenes  to  unite  with  the 
Athenians  against  Philip,  21 7<  Battle  of  Cheronsea,  219.  Why 
the  Thebans  were  harshly  treated  by  Philip,  224.  Demolition  of 
Thebes  by  Alexander  the  Great,  248. 

Themistocles^  his  character  and  pretensions  to  the  command  of  the 
Athenian  forces,  compared  with  those  of  Aristides,  i.  407.  Their 
rivalship,  409*  Destroys  the  fleets  of  ^gina  and  Corcyra,  413. 
'  Exhorts  his  countrymen  to  keep  up  their  military  strength  by 
land  and  by  sea,  414.  Endeavours  to  stem  the  inroad  of  Xerxes 
at  the  vale  of  Temp^,  429*  Advises  the  Athenians  to  trust  to 
their  fleet,  in  obedience  to  the  oracle,  430.  His  expedient  to 
detach  the  lonians  from  the  Persians^  460.  His  prudent  advice 
to  the  Grecian  fleet,  470.  His  stratagem  to  draw  Xerxes  to  a 
naval  engagement  befbre  the  Grecian  fleet  separated,  473.  Is 
joined  by  his  old  rival  Aristides,  474.  Battle  of  Salamis,  475.  His 
scheme  to  accelerate  the  flight  of  Xerxes,  482.  Honours  con- 
ferred on  him,  and  his  conduct  after  his  victory,  485. 

Persuades  the  Athenians  to  fortify  rather  than  adorn  their  city, 
iL  49*  His  embassy  to  Sparta,  50.  Builds  the  Piraeus,  53.  Is 
accused  by  the  Spartans  as  an  accomplice  with  Pausanias,  64. 
His  banislunent  and  death,  65* 

TheocleSf  the  Messenian  diviner,  devotes  himself  to  death  atEira^ 
to  intimidate  the  besiegers,  i.  199. 

Theogony  in  poetry,  explained,  i.  253.  Note. 

TheapompuSi  his  character  of  the  associates  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
iv.  71.  Note. 

Theramenes  restores  the  democracy  at  Athens,  iii.  33.  His  embassy 
to  Sparta,  on  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  91.  As  one  of 
the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens  endeavours  to  mitigate  the  odious 
oppressions  of  his  colleagues,  105.  Is  accused  by  Critias,  107* 
His  defence,  108.    Is  violently  dragged  to  death,  110. 

Thermopykef  the  straits  of,  described,  i.  431 .  Are  guarded  by  the 
Greeks  to  stem  the  progress  of  Xerxes,  ibid.  An  attack  of  the 
Persians  repulsed,  440.    Memorable  battle  of,  447.    Tlie  The- 
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iNuit  desert  to  the  PenianSy  448.  Monumenu  erected  in  memory 
of  this  battle,  449. 

Philip  of  Macedon  stopped  there  by  the  AthenianSy  if.  60. 
Seized  by  Philip,  111. 

TheteuSf  his  voyage  to  Crete,  and  treatment  by  Minos,  L  SO.  In- 
troduces the  Cretan  institutions  into  Atdca,  S2. 

Thessalus  impeaches  Alcibiades  of  impiety,  ii.  S58. 

Theualtff  greMt  part  of,  reduced  under  Ihe  dominion  of  Jason  of 
Pherse,  lii.  377.  Jason  assassinated,  SSS.  Revolutions  of  this 
country  after  the  death  of  Jason,  414.  The  Thessalians  apply 
to  Thebes  for  protection  against  their  king  Alexander,  441. 
Battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  442. 

The  affiurs  of  that  country  settled  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedon 
iv.  34.  Why  Philip  sdectedf  his  friends  from  among  the  Thessa- 
lians, 71*  Is  reduced  by  Philip  to  a  Macedonian  province,  150. 

Tkimbronis  sent  from  Sparta  to  assist  the^olian  cities  against  Tissa- 
phemes,  iii.  243.  Is  reinforced  by  the  Greek  troops  under  Xeno- 
phon,  ibid.    His  repulse  at  Larissa  occasions  his  recal,  244. 

Tnracef  the  coast  of,  reduced  by  Cimon  the  Grecian  commander, 
ii.  68.    Expedition  of  Brasidas  the  Spartan  general  to,  2d5. 

The  commotions  there  setled,  and  the  country  reduced  to  a 
Macedonian  province,  by  Philiu,  iv.  165. 

Thrtuybulusy  king  of  Syracuse,  nis  character  and  expulsion  from 
SicUy,  ii.  336. 

,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  his  expedient  to  dispose  Alyattes 
king  of  Lydia  to  peace,  i.  299. 

of  Athens,  heads  an  insurrection  in  the  camp  at  Samoa 


against  the  abettors  of  the  tjrranny  of  the  four  hundred,  iii.  27. 
Conducts  Alcibiades  to  the  camp,  28.  Gains  a  naval  victory  over 
the  Peloponnesians,  34.  He  impeaches  Alcibiades  in  the  Athenian 
assembly,  60.  His  character,  113.  Seizes  Phrygia,  and  defeats 
the  thirty  t3nrants,  114.  Surprises  the  Piraeus,  116.  Gives  die 
tjrrants  another  defeat,  117.  His  proclamation  to  the  vanquished 
fugitives,  118.  Is  invested  in  the  Pineus  by  Lysander,  120. 
Returns  to  the  city  through  the  mediation  of  Pausanias,  122. 
Procures  a  general  amnesty,  125*  His  naval  enterprises  and 
death,  301. 

ThrastfUus  oicourages  the  revolt  in  the  Athenian  camp  at  Samos, 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  four  hundred,  iii.  27.  Suffers  a  defeat 
at  Ephesus,  40.  Regains  his  honour  before  the  wails  of 
Abydus,  41* 

Thucydidesy  general  remarks  on  his  history  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  i.  3.  Note.  His  activity  as  Athenian  commander  of  Thasos, 
299.    Is  banished  by  the  Athenians,  300. 

His  character  of  Hjrperbolus,  iii.  Note,  His  youthful  admir- 
ation of  Herodotus,  and  his  own  character*  as  an  historian,  154. 
Comparison  between  him  and  Herodotus,  156.  His  work  conti- 
nued by  Xenophon,  158. 
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Thyrea^  the  poMession  of,  contested  by  the  Spartans  and  (he  Ar« 

gives,  i*  322. 
Tigrity  contrivance  for  the  passage  of  the  Greeks  under  Xenophon 

over  that  river,  iii.  215. 
Timagoras,  the  Athenian  deputy  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  seconds 

the  arguments  of  Pelopidas,  the  Theban  deputy  there,  iii.  424. 

Is  condemned  to  death,  ibid.  Note. 
Timandra,  the  mistress  of  Alcibiades,  is  spared  by  those  who  put 

him  to  death,  iii.  118. 
Titnanthesy  the  Grecian  painter,  liis  great  power  of  expression, 

iii.  493. 
Timodeay  a  Theban  matron,  her  heroism,  iv.  251* 
Timoleon  puts  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  in 

Syracuse,  iii.  176. 
TisameneSf  king  of  Lacediemon,  dispossessed  of  his   doihinions 

by  the  Heracleidse,  i.  98.     His  death,  ibid.  . 
TissaphemeSf  the  Persian  general,  is  sent  by  Darius  Nothus  to 

Suell  the  revolt  in  Asia  Minor,  iii.  5.  Protects  Alcibiades  from 
le  resentment  of  Agb,  king  of  Sparta,  15.  Accuses  Cjrrus  of 
treason,  1S2.  Concludes  a  truce  with  the  Grecian  army  after 
the  battle  of  Cynaxa,  1 79.  His  treachery,  208.  Seizes  the  Gre- 
cian generals,  204.  Is  rewarded  by  Artaxerxes  with  the  spoils  of 
Cyrus,  242.  Attacks  the  iBolian  cities  under  the  Spartan  go^ 
vemment,  ibid.  His  treaty  with  Dercyllidas,  248.  His  treacher- 
ous negociations  with  Agesilaus,  257.  Is  deceived  by  the  mi- 
litary policy  of  Agesilnus,  258*  Is  put  to  death  by  Arta- 
xerxes, 262. 

TitArausteSy  is  employed  by  Artaxerxes  to  put  Tissaphemes  to 
death,  and  to  succeed  to  his  command  in  Lower  Asia,  iii.  262. 
Sends  an  embassy  to  Agesilaus,  268.  Corrupts  leading  men  in 
the  several  Grecian  states,  267. 

Tragedy y  Greek,  the  origin  of,  ii.  144.  How  distinguished  from 
comedy,  146. 

TfMsondf  hospitable  reception  of  the  Greeks  under  Xenophon 
and  Cheirisophus  in  that  city,  iii.  225.  Its  present  state  descnbed, 
from  Tournefort,  ibid.  Note. 

Trenches^  battle  of,  between  the  Spartans  and  Messenians,  i.  189. 

Trovy  review  of  the  Grecian  armament  sent  against  that  city,  i.  87« 
'Die  kingdom  of,  described,  83.  Derivation  of  the  names  Treat 
and  Ilion,  89*  Causes  of  the  Trojan  war,  40.  Is  besieged  by 
the  Greeks,  44.  Is  taken  and  destroyed,  45.  Its  subsequent 
history,  ibid. 

Truthy  the  love  of,  natural  to  man,  iv.  484. 

TynuBiUy  die  first  historian  who  arranged  his  narrative  according 
to  the  Oljrmpiads,  i.  4.  Note. 

Tyndareuty  kii^  of  Sparta,  adventures  of  his  daughter  Helen,  i.  41 . 

Tyrant y  in  Grecian  history,  the  true  import  of  the  term  explained, 
L  299.  Note. 
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TyranUf  diiity  esUbluhed  over  the  city  of  Athens,  after  its  reduc- 
tion by  Lysander,  iii.  100.  Their  rapacious  and  cruel  conduct, 
101 .  Are  opposed  by  Thrasybulus*  1 18.  Th^retirc  to  Eleusis, 
115.  Are  defeated  by  Thrasybulus,  117.  They  are  deposed, 
118. 

T^v,  embassies  from  that  city  to  Alexander  the  €rreat,  iv.  292. 
Description  of  the  city»  299.  The  city  besieged  by  Alexand^, 
294.    The  inhabitants  reduced,  801. 

Tyri€gus^  the  Athenian  poet,  sent  to  command  the  Spartans  against 
the  Messenians,  in  obedience  to  the  oracle,  i.  184.  Animates 
the  Spartans  to  persevere  in  the  war,  188. 

V 

Vanity,  perhaps  the  greatest  enemy  to  population,  ii.  IS. 

Vemu,  encomium  on  the  Cnidian  statue  of,  iii.  488. 

Victoria  at  the  Olympic  games,  their  emulation  and  rewards,  i. 

284. 
Viriue,  the  origin  and  nature  ofy  according  to  I^ato,  iii.  381. 

Moral  inquiry  into,  on  the  principles  of  the  Peripatetics,  i?. 

424.     How  to  be  attained,  426.     The  hardest  task  of,  428. 

How  estimated  by  the  Stoics,  444. 
Uhsseif  king  of  Ithaca,  his  embassy  to  Troy  on  behalf  of  Mene- 

iaus,  i.  43. 

W 

fVar,  how  carried  on,  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  i.  79. 

It  laws,  81. 
Warburtonj  Bishop,  his  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  the  doctrine 

of  a  future  state  to  the  support  of  the  Grecian  governments, 

not  justified  by  the  Grecian  writers,  i.,56. 
W§apons  of  war,  those  generally  used  during  the  heroic  ages  of 

Greece,  i.  80. 
Womerty  their  condition  and  rank  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece, 

i.  74.    Their  occupations  and  amusements,  75.     How  treated 

by  the  laws  of  L^curgus  at  Sparta,  141. 

A  general  review  of  the  rank  they  held,  and  their  treatment, 

ii.  152. 
Wrestling,  how  practised  in  the  ancient  C3rmnastic  exerdses,  i.  230. 
Writers,  the  most  ancient  pointed  out,  i.  3.  Note. 

X 

Xantippi,  the  wife  of  Socrates,  her  final  parting  with  him,  iii.  139. 

Xanttppus,  his  persecution,  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Miltiades,  i. 
405.  Is  not  deemed  worthy  to  succeed  him,  407.  Defeats 
the  Persians  at  Mycal^,  511. 

Xenophon,  his  account  of  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  at 
Sparti^  t.  133.  His  account  of  the  Spartan  art  of  war,  138.  His 
account  of  the  Persian  institutions,  311.  His  account  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  Cyrus  into  Upper  Asia,  iii.  185.  Gives  the  most  pro- 
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bable  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Cyrus,  197*  His  reply  to 
the  imperious  demands  of  Artaxerxes,  201.  His  address  to  the 
Greek8>  after  the  perfidious  seizure  of  their  generals  by  Tissa- 
phernesy  209*  Is  elected  one  of  their  generals,  210.  Memorable 
retreat  of  the  Greeks  froqn  Asia  under  his  conduct,  211.  Ex- 
cites jealousies  among  his  troops,  by  proposing  to  settle  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxinesea,  231.  Is  vested  with  me  sole  command 
of  the  troops  on  the  death  of  Cheirisophus,  23S.  Prevails  on 
them  not  to  plunder  Byzantium,  234.  His  troops  hired  by  Seu- 
thes,  a  Thracian  adventurer,  235.  Conducts  them  afterward 
into  the  service  of  Sparta,  243.  Attends  Aeesilaus  in  his  war 
with  Persia,  266.  His  history  ends  with  tlie  battle  of  Mantinaea, 
465.  Note.  His  character  as  a  writer,  497-  How  he  was  enr 
gaged  in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  498.  His  subsequent  military 
employments  and  retreat,  4S^.  Is  driven  to  Corinth,  500.  His 
literary  performances,  501. 
Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  his  preparations  for  an  invasion  of  Greece, 
i.  417.  Amount  of  his  forces,  418.  His  passage  over  the  Hel-  ^ 
lespont,  419.  Cuts  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Sana,  421. 
His  reflection  on  the  review  of  his  immense  army,  424.  Receives 
the  submission  of  the  Grecian  communities,  425.  His  march  to 
the  plains  of  Trachis,  434.  His  negociation  with  the  Spartans, 
437*  His  inquinr  into  their  character,  ibid.  His  astonishment 
at  the  repulse  of  his  troops  at  Thermopyls,  440.  The  Greeks 
betrayed  to  him  by  Ephialtes,  ibid.  His  narrow  escape  when 
Leonidas  surprised  his  camp,  446.  Battle  of  Thermopylae,  447. 
He  advances  toward  Attica,  460.  Ravages  the  territory  of  Pho- 
cis,  461.  His  attempt  on  Delphi,  how  frustrated,  463.  Enters 
Attica,  464.  How  prevailed  on  to  risk  the  battle  of  Salamis,  473. 
Views  the  engagement  from  mount  iEgialos,  476.  His  fleet  de- 
feated, 477*  His  disgraceful  retreat  from  Greece,  479.  His 
flight  accelerated  by  the  artifice  of  Themistocles,  482. 

Y 

YotUhf  duties  and  employments  off  at  Athens,  according  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  Solon,  ii.  115. 

Z 

ZenOf  account  of  his  philosophy,  iv.  432. 

ZeuxiSf  the  Grecian  painter,  account  of  his  principal  works,  iii.  492. 
Zoroaster^  the  founder  of  the  Persian  religion,  his  peculiar  doc« 
trines,  i.  349. 


THE     END. 
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